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February 13th, 1877. 

JOHX Eva^s, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the pre\-ious meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 

ordered to be returned to the respective doners for the same ; — 

For the Library. 

From the Ixstitution. — Journal of the Koyal United Service Insti- 
tion. Vol. XX, Xo. 88. 

From E. W. Be.abeook, Esq., F.S.A. — A Pamphlet on Friendly 
Societies and similar Institutions. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society, Vol. XXV, 
Xo. 176. 

From the Society. — Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Victoria. Vol. XII. 

From the Society. — P roceedings of the Royal Geographical Society 
Vol. XXT, Xo, 1. 

From the Society of Axiiquaries or Lonoox. — Arclneologia : or 
Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity. Vol. XLIV, Part 
II. 

From J. Jeremiah, Esq. Jun. — Papers relating to the Urban Club. 

From the SociEi'Y. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Vol. IX, Part I. 

From Prof. F. V. BLaydex', Hon. M.A.I. — Bulletin of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories. 
Vol. II, Xo. 1 ; Photographic Portraits of the Indians of U.S. 
Xorth America, representing 70 of the Principal Tribes. 

From Captain Harold Dillon, F.S.A. — General Returns of the 
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British Army for the year 1873 ; Report on Military Prisons 
for 1875, by Lieut. -Col. DuCane, C.B., R.E. 

Prom, the Association. — Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Vol. XXIV, 1875. 

From the Societt. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Xo. 8, 1876; Journal of ditto. Vol. XLV, Part I, Xo. 2, and 
Part IT. Xo. 3. 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientifiqne. Xos. 31 — 33, 1877. 

From the Editor. — Xature to date. 

A special vote of thanks -was passed to Prof. Haydex for his 
present of an album (which was e.vhibited at the meeting) con- 
taining photographs of the Indians of North America, repre- 
senting 70 of the principal tribes. 

Miss A. W. Bucklaxd read the following paper on Primitive 
Agriculture : — 


Primitive Agrigcltctie. By A. W. Buckiaxd, M.A.I. 

It has been justly remarked by Mr. Crawford that “no people 
ever attained a tolerable degree of chdlization who did not cul- 
tivate one or other of the higher cereals,” and yet, strange to say, 
the subject of Primitive Agriculture is enveloped in mvstery. 
We know, indeed, that the cidtivation of bread-stuffs dates from 
a most venerable antiquity ; that, as the author before quoted 
says, “ The architectural monuments and the letters of Egy'pt, 
of ancient Greece, and of Italy, of Asspia, of Northern India, 
and of Northern China, were aU produced by consumers of 
wheat. The monuments and letters of Southern India, of the 
Hindu-Chineae countries, of Southern China, of Java, and of 
Sumatra were the products of a rice-cidtivating and rice-con- 
suming people. The architectural monuments^of ilexico and 
Peru, and we have no doubt also of Palenque, were produced by 
the cultivators and consumers of maize.” * But, when we ask, 
as we very naturally do, to what people are we indebted for the 
origin of agriculture, and where is the native land of the cereals 
thus so early known, so widely spread, and so successfully culti- 
vated in prehistoric times ? we are met with vague and uncer- 
tain responses, er en from the most accomplished of ethnolomsts 
and botanists. ” 

Archa;ological record.s prove that man in his earliest condition 
was no cultivate! of the soil, no keeper of herds and flocks but 
a wild and savage hunter, flitting from place to place continuaUv 
in pursuit of his prey, but, judging from the habits of modern 
savages, as tribes multiplied it must soon have been found in- 
convenient to allow the women and children to accompany the 

* “Plants in reference to Ethnologv.” “Trans. Eth. Soc.” toI. v, p. 190. 
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nieu in all tlieir hunting expeditions ; these, therefore, were pro- 
bably left encamped in some convenient spot, to await the return 
of the hunters from distant raids upon the wild denizens of the 
forests. 

That agriculture originated with these watchers and waiters 
seems at least probable, for amongst them food must have been 
often scarce, and in time of famine strange diet becomes both 
necessary and acceptable, and fish, bird, and insect, must often 
have been supplemented by wild fruits and roots, and at last by 
the grasses, the seeds being eaten without preparation. But as 
savages and animals, both wild and domesticated, learn by ex- 
perience what to eat and what to avoid, so experience must 
have taught these primitive peoples tliat the seeds of the various 
gvasses w’hich they found growing wild were not only good and 
sustaining food, but might be improved by being pounded and 
deprived of their husks, and by being eitlier parched or mixed 
with water and baked or boiled ; and doubtless they soon learnt 
by observation that these seeds, scattered over the land, would 
reproduce their kind, and furnish them with food for another 
season of scarcity. The almost imiversal employment of women 
exclusively in agricultural pursuits among the lower races, may 
perhaps, be adduced in confirmation of this conjectural origin of 
agriciilture, which certainly coidd never have originated with 
nomadic tribes, because they could not have remained long 
enough in one spot to sow the seed and reap the harvest. It is 
evident that the discovery of this eminently useful art, would 
be a powerful aid to the formation of settled tribes, and eventu- 
ally of chulized communities and powerful nations ; because the 
necessity for a wandering life would thus by degrees be done 
away with ; the long jotirneys in search of food would be gra- 
dually abandoned for the cultivation of the sod, and herds would 
be kept to supplement the uncertain products of the chase, 
rendered yet more uncertain by the multiplication of man in one 
spot, and the consequent withdrawal of wild animals to a safe 
distance from their enemies. Thus man would become more 
and more dependent upon agTicuIture and upon the rearing of 
tame cattle, and from a hunter would become a husbandman. 
Taking this to have been the origin of agTicuIture, it is of course 
possible, nay probable, that the cultivation of the sod may have 
originated in many unconnected countries, and at various times ; 
but it is remarkable tliat many peoples, some living in fertde 
countries, have yet remained in total ignorance of this earliest of 
the arts to the present day ; but then such tribes have either 
continued to be houseless, wandering savages, whose simple 
wants are supplied by natimal products, or, like the Esqtumaux, 
their climate has prevented any successful attempt at agriculture. 
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Tlien again, neither Australia, Xe’w Zealand, nor the numerons 
Pacific Islands would seem to possess any indigenous species of 
grain, although some of the wild barleys and oats are found in 
Xew Zealand, Easter Island, and the West Indies ; and in 
Australia a grass al)ounds which they say is neither good for 
man nor beast, but which yet resembles so much in outward ap- 
pearance some of our cultivated grasses, that one is tempted to 
believe that this also might be developed into corn, and even to 
wonder whether here, in this ancient land, we may not trace the 
origin of some of our cereals.* It is, however, generally agreed 
that we must not look to the southern hemisphere for that de- 
velopment of agricultural skdl resulting in the cultivation of the 
cereals ; for throughout all these scattered lands, agriculture 
where it does exist, consists in the crdtivation of roots and trees 
indigenous to those lands. The growth of the cereals requiring 
greater skill, represents also a higher stage of development in 
the races who, from wild originals, brought them into a state fit 
for the nourishment of man. That aU our cereals sprang either 
spontaneously, or by crdtivation from wild originals, cannot be 
doubted; but when we find that in the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, belonging to the Stone Age, three kinds of wheat, 
two of barley, and two of millet were certaiidy known, we are 
forced to beheve that the wild originals of wheat and barley 
must have merged into the cultivated, at an extremely early 
period in the history of our race, and that the art of agriculture 
must be of e.xtreme antiquity .t Tliis fact is, indeed, testified, 
not only by the knowledge of the art possessed by the lake 
dwellers, but by discoveries of corn rvith Egyptian mummies of 
vast antiquity, by traces which have been found, not only of 
corn, but of the furrows made for the cultivation of it, beneath 
bogs and peat mosses of great depth, and by the discovery of 
maize by Mr. Darwin on the coast of Peru, in a raised beach 
85 feet above sea level, and in tombs belonging to a race long 
anterior to the Incas. But the countries producing the wihl 
originals of our cultivated cereals, and therefore by inference 
the races also to whom we are indebted for their crdtivation, 
remain unknown. 

Mr. Crawford in pointing out the fact that the names for 
wheat and barley, vary in almost all languages, and that this 
variation in the names given to the cereals points to their having 
been independently cultivated in many different localities, says, 
that in Basque, the names for wheat, barley, and oats are purely 

* We find, indeed, that the seeds of this grass ttPanicum IcBvinode^ are used 
by the natives of the interior to make a sort of paste, which is described as sweet 
and palatable. See ” Tropical Australia,” Lieut.-Col. Sir T. L. MitcheU, p. 98. 

+ See Belt’s “ >'atiu-alist in Nicaragua,” and Rennie on “ Peat Mosses.” 
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Basque, wliile those for rye, rice, and maize are of Spanish 
origin. “ The inference is,” he says, “ that the first-named plants 
were immemorially cidtivated by the Basques, and the last only 
introduced into their country after the Koman conquest of 
Spain.” * The mention of outs among the earlier list would 
seem to be a confirmation of the theory of most archteologists of 
the present day, that the Basques are the remnant of that pre- 
Aryan race to whom we are indebted for the introduction of 
bronze, since we are told, that oats do not appear in the Swiss 
Lake villages before the age of bronze. Eice would seem to 
have originated in tropical Asia, and never to have found its way 
in any considerable quantity into Europe in primitive times, 
either as an article of commerce or of agriculture.-f- Even now 
it is very little cultivated, except in Asia where it forms the 
food of millions, and in tropical America wliere it has been in- 
troduced in modern times. It has been commonly accejjted as 
an indisputable fact, that maize is indigenous to America, and 
was ttnknown to the Eastern hemisphere before the time of 
Columbus. Wliilst, however, allowing in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, that America was the native land of this most 
useful cereal, I cannot think that the date of its introduction to 
the Old World has, as yet, been satisfactorily ascertained. Ees- 
pecting this plant Mr. Crawford says, “Maize is an exclusive 
product of America, and was as unknown to the Old World 
before the time of Columbus as tobacco or the pine-apple. With 
a wider geographical range than any other of the cereals, it has 
invaded every country of the Old World from the equator to 
the oOtli degree of latitude, and is iioav the bread of many mil- 
lions of people whose forefathers lived in ignorance of its ex- 
istence. It is extensively cultivated in the southern provinces 
of China, in Japan, and in the islands of the ilalay and Pliilip- 
pine archipelagos. Speke and Grant found it the principal corn 
in parts of the interior of Africa, which the feet of white man 
liad never trodden liefore tlieir own ; and in Italy and Spain it 
was a frequent croj) within fifty years of the discovery of tlie 
iSTew World. This wide and rapid extension, maize owed to its 
adaptation to diversities of soil and climate, its hardihood, with 
coiisecpient facility of propagatii.m, and its eminent fecundity.” J 
i\lj- Crawford elsewhere lays down, as a rule, that where native 
names are given to cereals, it is a proof that they are indigenous 
to those countries ; but in applying this rule to maize, lie says, 
“ The name as known to European nations is taken directly 

* •' Plants in referem e to Ethnologj.” " Trans. Etli Soc vol. v. 

t See Observations a.s to the probability of its thriving in France, and the 

Iiiiperial tt heat ” in Hue’s “ China ’ 

Plants in reference to Ethnology.” “ Iniii'. Elli. Soe.,” vol v. 
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from tlie Spanish, and it is to be presumed that the concpierors 
of the Xew World borrowed it from one of the many languages 
of that continent. In some of the Oriental languages we have 
specific names for it, which seem entirely native, such as hliutta 
in Hindu, jojjung in most of the languages of the Indian archipe- 
lago, hdsaica in the Madagascar. This would lead to the belief 
that the plant was indigenous where such names are given to it ; 
but the probabdity is, that they were taken from some native 
plant bearing a resemblance to maize. Thus in the two prin- 
cipal languages of Southern India, maize is named after the chief 
min er cultivated in the peuinsida, the cholu or ragi, to which an 
epithet iniphdng its foreign origin is added. The Turks give 
it the naine"^ of loghdai nii&r, or the wheat of Egypt, whicli is 
not more amiss than the names given by the French and English 
when they call it Indian and Turkey corn.”* It does not seem 
incredible that maize should have been cultivated in Italy and 
Spain witliiu fifty years of its discovery ; but why it should 
have been called from tlie first Turkish or Indian corn, requires 
explanation ; neither can we understand how it found its way so 
quickly into China, Japan, Madagascar, the Malay Archipelago, 
and aU parts of Africa (for it was also found in cultivation at 
the Cape at its first discovery, even as in the interior by Speke 
and Grant, and at Angola as recorded by Mr. Monteiro) before 
any intercourse had been established between those countries 
and Europe or America. 

A gentleman from the gold fields of South Africa informs me, 
that the Kaffirs beyond the frontier, who will not permit a white 
man to enter their territory, from the superstitious belief that 
the destruction of their race woidd follow immediately in his 
footsteps, yet cultivate maize largely, and hav'e done so from 
time immemorial. It may also be interesting to observe that 
the same people describe minutely gigantic ruins existing in 
their land, the origin of which they do not know, but which 
many colonists believe to represent the Ophir of Scripture, but 
wliich no European has yet been able to visit, so vigilant are the 
natives. 

Columbus is said to have introduced maize into Spain in 1520, 
but it is a singular fact that the ohi black letter book, entitled 
“ A Xiewe Herball,” translated by Henry Lyte, Escp, and pub- 
lished in London in 1578, gives a very full description of this 
plant, but without any reference whatever to its American 
origin. It is there said, “ This grayne groweth in Turkic, wher 
as it is used in time of dearth.” “ They do now caU this grayne 
Fruimnturn Tarcicum and Frvinenturn Asiuticurn ; in French 
Ble de Turquie or Ble Sarazin ; in High Douche, Turkic Korn ; 

* “ Plants in reference to Ethuologr.” “ Trans. Etli. Soc.,” toI. r. 
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ill English, Turkish corn or Indian wheat.” If we compare with 
tliis the following extract from Dr. Daubeny’s “ Lectures on 
Eoman Husbandry ” (1857), we shall perhaps come to the con- 
clusion that the Turkish name for that which we call Turkish 
or Indian wheat, may not after all be so very far wrong. Dr. 
Daubeny says, “ The names given to wheat by Pliny were far 
adcrreum, halim&trurn and zea. Although in modern books on 
botany the name zea is applied to maize, it certainly could have 
no relation to that now well-known article of food. For there 
can be no sort of doubt that maize is indigenous in America, 
and was not known in Europe tUl after the discovery of the 
Hew World. Ic is thought, indeed, that it is a native of Para- 
guay, where a variety is found differing in some respects from 
the cultivated kind, but not so essentially, as to be regarded as a 
distinct species. Sir Wm. Hooker, however, relates a curious 
circumstance, namely, that some grains called mummy wheat, 
were sent him from Egypt, which proved to be maize, and 
maize of that variety which comes from Paraguay. It was re- 
ported to have been taken from a mummy, on as good authority 
perhaps as most of the .specimens which have been brought 
over, a fact that ought to render us cautious in belie\ung the 
reports of the Arabs in similar cases, for it seems next to cer- 
tain, that some fraud must here have been practised, as a 
valuable plant like maize, if ever known in Egypt, could not fail 
to have become general, in a country so well suited for its culti- 
vation. nevertheless, it is certainly curious that it should have 
been, not the commonly cultivated variety, but the one indi- 
genous in Paraguay, which was passed off among the contents 
of an Egyptian tomb.” In a note it is explained that “ Mons. 
Eifaidt, a French traveller, reports that he obtained these grains 
of maize himself from an Egj-ptian catacomb.”* In Chambers’s 
Encyclopajdia, we are told that although maize is supposed to 
have been unknown in the Eastern hemisidiere before the time 
of Columbus, yet a representation of the plant is found in an 
ancient Chinese book in the Eoyal hbrary in Paris, and some 
grains of it are reported to have been discovered in ancient 
houses in Athens. Indeed, I feel sure that if archseologists will 
look with unprejudiced eyes, they will yet find representations 
of tliis plant among the sculptures of Eg\-pt and Greece. 

To the objection that had this corn been known to the 
ancient Egyptians it would have become generahy cultivated, it 
may be answered, that supposing it to have been of foreign 
origin, the conservatism of the Egj'ptiaus would have prevented 
its speedy adoption, and a land wnich produced so abunehmtly 

* “Lectures on Roman Husbandry,” by Chas. Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S., 5I.R.I.A., 
Professor of Botany, Oxford, 1857. 
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the superior grains, -wheat and barley, -would not be likely to 
resign them for that wliicli ‘‘ The Xiewe Herball ” says was in 
1578 only cultivated in Turkey in time of famine, and of 
which it proceeds to say, “ There is as yet no certain experience 
of the natural vertues of this come. The bread that is made 
thereof is drie and harde, having very small fatnesse or moys- 
ture, wherefore men may easily judge that it nourisheth bttle 
and is e-sdll of digestion.” We can, however, readily understand 
that it would spread cjuickly, and be a great boon in those 
tropical lands unsuited for the production of wheat ; but even 
now, after the experience of centimes, Europeans, except in 
Spain and Italy, cultivate this gTain very sparingly, and rather 
as food for cattle than man. This r|uestion as to the knowledge 
of maize in the Eastern hemisphere prior to the time of Colum- 
bus, is most important in connection with the intercourse 
which many ethnologists believe can be proved to have existed 
between the Old World and the Xew, long ages before the birth 
of history. With regard to American agTiculture, Sir John 
Lubbock says, American agriculture was not imported from 
abroad. This is proved by the fact that the grains of the Old 
World were entirely absent, and that American agricidture was 
founded upon the maize, an American plant.”* But to tliis it 
may be replied that adventurers from the Old World, whether 
driven accidently to the Xew, or finding themselves tliere in the 
course of a voyage of discovery, would not carry with them 
grain for the purposes of cidtivation, but being conversant with 
the growth of corn, would seize upon that which they found 
ready to their hand as the liasis of their agriculture. Even had 
they conveyed with them wheat, they would probably have con- 
sumed it, or have found it unsuited to the soil of the new 
country. American legends are unanimous in ascribing the 
introduction of agriculture to foreigners coming from tlie sea, 
who are minutely described as white bearded men, distinct in 
race from the aljorigenes. Botli Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, and 
Manco Caioac in I’eiu, are distinctly venerated as instructors in 
the art of the cultivation of maize, and although attempts have 
been made to prove both these to have been sun myths, I 
believe the balance of probabibty is in favour of their being real 
personages, notwithstanding the myths which have since accu- 
mulated round them, and the tnith of the legends relating to 
the cultivation of maize in America, appears to me to be con- 
firmed ])y the description given by Sir John Lubbock of the 
early traces ot American agriculture. After describing these 
traces as consisting ot in-egular com-liills, he proceeds to say 
“ But Mr. La})haiu has found ti-aces of an earlier and more 
* ‘- Prehistoric Times,” 2ntl edition, p. 278. 
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systematic cultivation, in low parallel ridges, as if corn had 
been planted in drills ; they average 4 ft. in width, twenty-five 
hamng been counted in the space of 100 feet, with a walk of 
about six inches between them ; they are found in the richest 
soil in patches of different sizes, from twenty to one hunch'ed or 
even three httndred acres ; they are found in several other parts 
of the State of Wisconsin, and are called garden-beds. The 
garden-beds have long been replaced by the irregular corn-hills, 
yet according to Lapham the former are more modern than the 
mounds, over which they are sometimes carried.” Hence Sir 
John Lubbock traces four long periods : 1st. Tliat in which 
from an original barbarism the American tribes developed a 
knowledge of agriculture and a power of combination. 2nd. That 
in which for the first time mounds were erected and other 
gTeat works undertaken. 3rd. The age of the garden-beds, 
which were probably not in use tdl the mounds had lost their 
sacred character, or they would not have been used for culti- 
vation. 4th. The period in wliich man relapsed into partial 
barbarism, and the spots above-named relapsed into forest once 
more.”* Xow it is etddent from this extract, that three different 
agricitltural systems have prevailed among the civilised races of 
America, the latest, that of the irregular corn-hills, belongs with- 
out doubt to a comparatively modern period, and to the cultiva- 
tion of maize, which is still planted in small hillocks by the 
Americans, and by those who have learnt the cultivation of this 
grain through them ; the second, that of the garden-beds, which 
though much older, yet dates only to a time when the cities of 
the great mound builders had already fallen mto decay, or when 
the builders had been supplanted by a new race, and these 
garden beds probably bear witness to the cultivation of some 
other grain than maize, perhaps a millet, wliich was certainly 
cultivated by some American tribes, whilst of the third or oldest, 
that under which the mound-builders lived and executed their 
gigantic works, no traces remain, probably because the agTicul- 
ture then practised did not include any of the cereals, but con- 
sisted solely of roots and plants, such as still constitute the 
food of the South Sea Islanders, and of the aliorigenes of many 
other lands, the wilder and more barbarous tribes conteiitmg 
themselves with such things as gi-ow spontaneously, whilst the 
more advanced cultivate such plants as are by them most highly 
esteemed. The -uianioc or Jatropha luonioc, says Mr. Crawford, 
i'ormed the principal bread of the rude inhabitants of uatir'e 
America, who had but one of the cereals, and that one not 
universallv known and cidtivated. Suuilar ])lants, we are told, 
form the chief food of many African tribes, and there seems to 
* “ Frohistoric Times,” pp. 27 i — 277. 
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be sufficient evidence to prove, that prior to the knowledge of 
the cereals, roots, prepared by pounding, maceration, and dessica- 
tion, formed the universal food of the human race, and that the 
cereals were everj’^'here introduced by new and superior races, 
who had by some means acc[uired a knowledge of them in the 
land of their nativity. There is a singular passage in Herodotus, 
which tells us of a time when the Egyptians lived in this 
primeval state on roots and fruits. After enumerating a great 
many points in which the Egj'ptians differ from other nations, 
he writes, “ Others feed on wheat and barley, but it is a very 
great disgrace for an Eg-j-ptian to make food of them, but they 
make bread from spelt, which some call zea!’* And later he 
says of those who live in the morasses, “ But to obtain food 
more easily they have the following inventions : when the river 
is full, and has made the plains like a sea, great nmnbers of 
lilies, which the Egj-ptians call lotus, spring up in the water ; 
these they gather and dry in the sim, then having pounded the 
middle of the lotus which resembles a poppy, they make bread 
of it and bake it. The root also of this lotus is fit for food, and 
is tolerably sweet, and is round and of the size of an apple. 
There are also other lilies, like roses, that grow in the river, the 
fruit of which is contained in a separate pod, that springs up 
from the root in form very like a wasp’s nest, in this there are 
many berries fit to be eaten of the size of an olive stone, and 
they are eaten both fresh and dried. The byblus, which is an 
annual plant, when they have pulled it up in the fens, they cut 
off the top of it and put to some other uses, but the lower part 
that is left, to the length of a cubit, they eat and sell. Those 
who are anxious to eat the byblus dressed in the most delicate 
manner, stew it in a hot pan and then eat it.” It is somewhat 
singular that not only do the Egj-ptians resemble the Chinese in 
many of those points in which Herodotus points out their 
difference from other men, but also in the food thus consumed 
presumably by the lower classes, for M. Hue says, “ Water lilies, 
yellow, white, red and pink, are much cultivated, the seeds are 
eaten as nuts, and boiled in sugar and water ; the root is always 
excellent and wholesome however cooked, whether pickled with 
salt and vinegar to eat with rice, or reduced to powder and 
boiled with milk or water it is very agreeable, or eaten raw like 
fruit.”'!' 

Thus we see that in the two countries noted above all others 
for the cultivation of the cereals, there are eHdent traces of a 
time when the aborigenes lived as savages do now upon roots. 
Boot-eater, we are told, among the Malays is a term of contempt 

* “ Herodotus,” Book II, 92 and 36, Cary’s edition, 
t Hue’s “ Chinese Empire.” 
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equivalent to barharian, and douljtless it acquired tins signifi- 
cance from the fact that the aborigines everywhere, either from 
old custom or from siqjerstition, prefer the food of their fore- 
fathers. Thus we find even to the present day, the natives of 
Australia and the South Sea Islands, prefer their taro, yams, and 
manioc to the cereals, which, although now long familiar to 
them, are not extensively cultivated by them. Perhaps, the 
record of the sums expended in purchasing radishes, onions, and 
garlic for the builders of the Great Pyramid, and the absence of 
all mention of corn, may also be adduced as a proof of the truth 
of the statement of Herodotus, the lu.vuries above named being 
doubtless supplemented by the abundant lotus crop of the Xile. 
But then the question arises, What became of the vast quantity 
of corn grown in Egypt ? It was, doubtless, partly consumed by 
the .sacerdotal and military castes, much was stored, as we know, 
for seasons of scarcity, and much, perhaps, was exported in ex- 
change for such articles of luxmy as Egtyt did not produce, 
untU gradually but surely, the taste for bread became universal 
among them, even, as among ourselves, wheat has only gradually, 
and within the last centiuy, entirely superseded the barley, rye, 
and oat bread familiar to our ancestors, and which is still eaten 
in Germany, Eussia, and Scotland. It is a point especially 
worthy of note that races, however low they may be in the scale 
of humanity, have yet learnt to prepare native plants, many of 
them of a poisonous nature, and others of an acrid and unplea- 
sant taste, by soaking them long in water, i)y pounding and 
drying them so as to extract the unwholesome matter, whilst 
retaining the starch, which they then make into a paste and 
either bake or boil, but chiefly the latter. I)u Halde teUs us, 
that the wlieaten bread of the Chinese is chiefly prepared by 
boiling.* Even our Saxon ancestors retained a memory of the 
arts of savage life in the food they prepared from acorns, by 
pounding and soaking them long in water, to remove that bitter- 
ness which would seem to us to render them hopelessly un- 

palatable.f 

The three nations of antiquity most celebrated for their know- 
ledge of agriculture, confining that term to the cultiA'atiun of the 
cereals, are China, Egypt, and Peru, but in each of these, there 
are traces of a time when these cereals were unknown, and in 
each their introduction is distinctly ascribed to individuals 
who are likewise the founders of the nation, and of the highly 
developed civilization sulisequeiitly attained. In China this 

* Hue’s Chinese Empire.” p. 304. 

t The fact that maize becomes more wliolesome and palateable after long 
soaking in Abater and boiling, may perhaps account for its common use among 
the lower races. 
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teacher of agricnlture was not Fohi, but the second emperor, or 
head of the second dynasty, some liistorians reckoning seventeen 
emperors between him and Fohi. The annals of China, indeed, 
seem to bear out in a remarkable manner the theory of the 
gradual development of civilization insisted on by modern eth- 
nologists. In the time of Fohi, men are represented as differing 
but little from brutes, devouring every part of an animal, drinking 
the blood, and clothing themselves with skins ; but Fohi taught 
them to make nets for fisliing, and to bring up domestic animals 
for food and sacrifice ; also he instructed them in music, and to 
use the 8 koua, or symbols of three lines each, instead of the 
quipus or knotted cords ; he also regulated the laws of marriage, 
forbidding a man to marry a woman of his own name, whether 
related or not. Then Chin-nong introduced agriculture, mvent- 
ing the necessary implements of husbandry, and teaching the 
people to sow five sorts of grain, and this he did, it is said, because 
the people had greatly increased, and the plants and animals 
were not sufficient for them. From hence he was called Chin- 
nong, which signifies Heavenly Husbandman. The five kinds of 
grain introduced by Chin-nong are still sown yearly by the 
Chinese Emperor at the great agricultural feast; they are wheat,* 
rice, millet, beans, and another kind of millet called Cao leang, 
which is, I understand, that sort of corn called Guinea corn, or 
Caffre corn, which is so widely cultivated in Asia and Africa ; 1 >ut 
Du Halde probably speaks of maize when, in describing the 
second government of Tartary, he says, “ They have in particular 
a great quantity of millet, and a sort of grain unknown amongst 
us, called by the Chine.se of tlie country mai-se-mi, as being of 
a middle species between wheat and rice, but whatever its 
proper name Ije, it is of a good taste and in great request in 
these cold countries. It would, perhaps, thrive in some places 
in Europe where no otlier grain will.”'f- 

In Egypt the inventor of the art of agriculture was IMenes, 
the first earthly monarch ; in Peru it was ilanco Capac, whose 
wife and sister IMama Oello, was the instructress in the arts of 
spuming and weaving. The analogies to be traced between the 
civilizations of these three countries are too numerous to be 
noticed here, but it must be observed that the great festival of 
the search for Osiris appears in China, where it is referred to a 
much esteemed Mandarin who was drowned, and in whose 
honour a yearly feast was instituted with small gilt barks moving- 
on the waters in search of the Mandarin, with sports, feasts, and 
fights upon the river.| The feast also of Isis is represented, but, 
as it would appear, in the form of a survival. On the day that 

* Dll Halde’s “ Hist, of China,” vol. i, pp. 270 et seg. j vol. ir. p. 94. 

f Ibid., Tol. i, p. 270 . + Ibid., p, 210. 
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the sun enters the fifteenth degi-ee of Aquarius, which is the 
commencement of spring, a feast is held in honour of husbandry 
and celebrated husbandmen ; numerous figures in connection 
with this art are carried in procession, and among them a huge 
cow of clay, so large that forty men can with difficulty carry it ; 
behind this cow, whose horns are gilt, is a young child with one 
foot naked and the other covered, representing the genius of 
labour and diligence. The child strikes the earthen cow without 
ceasing with a rod, as if to drive her forwards. She is followed 
by all the husbandmen with musical instrunrents, and by com- 
panies of masquers. At the goveriror’s j)alace this cow is broken 
in pieces, and the fragments, with a number of small cows taken 
from the larger one, are distributed to the multitude, whilst the 
governor makes a discourse in praise of husbandry.* The evi- 
dent connection between this ceremony and the festival of Isis 
represented in Greece by the wanderings of lo, and its ha\’ing 
analogies in Indian mythology, must strike e^■el'y ethnologist, 
and there is one point in it of peculiar interest, which is its 
connection with moon-worship in reference to agriculture. It 
has been said by Sir John Lubbock that agriculturists worship 
the sun, and himters the moon ; this, however is only partially 
true, for we find among agricidtural races a triad representing the 
sun, the moon, and the earth. "Wherever stone or brick p)Ta- 
mids are found, and it must he remarked that they are found 
only among agricultural, and, therefore, semi-citdlized races, 
the largest is dedicated to the sun and tlie second to the moon. 
Moon-worship in America Mr. Bancroft appears to assign to a 
later date than sun-worship, and thinks it has reference to that 
crescent land from which so many of the American tribes derive 
theii' mythical origin ; but in China, in Egypt, and throughout 
the east, the moon appears to have been the older deity, and 
to stand out distinctly as the especial goddess of agriculture.t 
The importance of the sun and the earth to agriculturists is 
easily understood, but why the moon shotdd hold so promiuent 
a position as the female or productive element in nature is not 
so clear. In our cold northern chme we have come to look upon 
the moon simply as a light-giver and regulator of the tides, and 
to regard the ancient belief in her iniluence upon vegetation as 
a superstition long exploded ; nevertheless it would appear that 
in warmer climates the influence of the moon is not altogether 
mythical. A gentleman long resident in tlie West Indies in- 
forms me that the growth of the sugar-cane during moonlight 
nights so greatly exceeds that which takes place when the moon 

* Du Halde, toI. ii, p. 119. 

t It would appear to me that moon-worshii) origiuated with agriculturists, 
and sun-worship with, metallui’gists. 
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is not visible, that planters arrange their plantings so as to secure 
moonlight for the young canes. The knowledge of this fact 
probably regulated tlie great agricultural feast in China, which 
was always on the twenty-third day of the moon, thus securing 
to the young plants the full influence of the moon during the 
early slages of their growth. The observant Chinese also attach 
great importance to a fact unknown to us, namely, that some sorts 
of grain flower invariably by night, and others by day.* The sign 
taught to Chinese children as symbolical of the moon is a rabbit 
pounding rice in a mortar,-f- and this sign, when compared vdth 
the prominence given to the rabbit in American sculptures and 
hieroglyphics, seems an additional argument in favour of a con- 
nection between the hemispheres in prehistoric times, especiaUy 
if, as Bufl'on says, that animal is not a native of America. It 
appears eight times on each face of the pjTamid of Xochicalco 
(llexico), in conjunction with other unexplained signs.j; Ban- 
croft reports it as among the rock carvings of Utah, audit forms 
the first sign of the Mexican calendar, the close resemblance of 
which to those of China and Tartary, has always been held as 
a strong argument for former intercourse between the widely 
separated peoples using them. 

In a former paper I endeavoured to prove that the introduc- 
tion of the arts of civilization, and particidarly that of metallurgy, 
might be traced to a race of sun and serpent worshippers, having 
strong aflinities with the Chinese, Egyptians, and ancient Acca- 
dians, a race which it is the custom to term Turanian. This 
race, which, however it may be denominated, was certainly pre- 
Aryan, may, I believe, be credited with having carried tlie seeds 
of useful knowledge over the earth within a certain zone. Agri- 
cidture, weaving, pottery, pyramidal structures, and metallurgy 
may be attributed to them, although of course it does not neces- 
sarily follow, that aU these arts were invented at once, or spread 
at the same time over the surface of the globe, but the strong 
resemblances to be traced everr'where in the primitive stages of 
these arts, and the peculiar religion which invariably accompanies 
them, in which the serpent and human sacrifices play a promi- 
nent part, seem to point unmistakably to the influence of one 
race, whilst everpvhere may be traced, beneath the originators of 
this peculiar civilization, one or more aboriginal races treated by 
the superior or dominant caste, as slaves or outcasts, yet retain- 
ing always their own superstitions, their own customs, and even, 
as has been shown, their own food, which in some cases appears 

* See Du Halde. toI. iii, p. 2. 

t Among some Aboriginal tribes in Tndi i tlie word for moon is tlie same as 
that for liare and roebuck. 

J See also Trior’s “Anahuac.” Bancroft’s ‘•IS'atiTe Races of Pacific.’’ 
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to have been prohibited to the newer race, as, according to 
the statement of Herodotus, beans were forbidden to the priestly 
caste in Egypt, although forming the chief food of the Aborigines 
there, as they did also in America and South Africa.* Pythagoras 
also forbade beans to his followers, deriving his notions from 
Egypt. 

A paper upon primitive agriculture, would e'vidently he in- 
complete without some notice of the modes of agriculture and 
the implements employed in early times. Singularly enough, 
although ears of corn, grain of so many kinds, and even seeds 
of raspberries, have been distinguished among the relics of the 
Swiss lake dwellers, hitherto no agricultural implements have 
been chscovered. It is probable, that the implements employed 
by early agriculturists were of the simplest form possible — that, 
in fact, they were only pointed sticks used to scratch the sur- 
face of the ground. Such sticks, used as picks or hoes, are re- 
presented on Egyptian monuments ; and pointed sticks are still 
the sole implements of some savage tribes ; but they appear to 
be used by them somewhat diflerently from tlie Egyptian sctrcle. 

The Bushmen use a stick loaded %vith a perforated stone for 
digging ; and in a notice of Xew Guinea, by the Rev. S. Mac- 
farlane, as reported in the Sydney Morning Herald, of May 27, 
we find ; “ A large plot of land is turnetl over very systemati- 
cally and quickly by a number of men standing in a row, with 
a pointed stick in each hand, winch they raise and plunge into 
the ground simultaneously, and then use them as so many levei-s 
to titrn over the soil. It is siuprising how quickly they can 
tinn over an acre of soil in this way.” 

Bancroft describes the nearest approach to the plough among 
the Xahua natives of America, a.s being sticks, often tipped 
with copper, and there can be no doubt that the primitive 
plough was simply a pointed stick dragged through the ground 
by men, so as to form a furrow. Such a plough is represented 
on the Egyptian monuments, differing from the sarcle only in 
having a cross-piece of wood for a handle, to which was attached 
ropes whereby it was dragged along by four men. The old 
Roman plough was but httle better than this, excepting that the 
share was of metal, and even to the present day in India, China, 
and it may be said the whole of Asia, the ploughs used chffer 
very slightly from the early Egyptian type. In America, we are 
told, that the natives stiU use, without improvement, the old 
Roman plough as introduced by the Spaniards, whilst in South 
Africa ploughs were unknown until the advent of Europeans, 
and are only just coming into use among the natives, whose 

* The Kafirs still cultivate sparingly a peculiar bean wliich once formed a 
staple article of food among them. 
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sole agricultural implement, in addition to tlie digging sticks de- 
scribed above, was the hoe, an implement described by Burchell 
as resembling the adze or pecklo, but lai-ger, which the women, 
who alone till the grormd, raise above their heads, bringing it 
dotvn with great force upon the hard sun-baked earth, thus 
merely breaking the earth iiTegularly, and putting in the seed. 

The hoe described by Mr. Monteii-o as the sole agricultural 
implement in use among the natives of Angola,* * * § where also 
women are the onh" agriculturists, is made of iron, resembling 
an oyster shell in shape, with a short spike burnt into the 
knobbed stick which serves as a handle, and some of these are 
made with a double handle, so as to be used by two women at 
once. These hoes strongly remind one of the Mexican axes 
described by Tylor,i* who says that, notwithstanding the skill 
displayed in knife and arrow making, the Mexicans “ never dis- 
covered the art of making a hole in a stone hammer. The 
handles of the axes shown in the picture writing are clumsy 
sticks, swelling into a large knob at one end, and the axe blade 
is fixed into a hole in this knob.” It appears to me probable 
that many of the so-called stone celts, especially those of large 
size, may have been hafted in this manner, and used as hoes, 
but if the implements of the Swiss lake dwellers were as simple 
as those described, it would be difficult after so many ages to 
distinguish the pointed stick used for ploughing or peeking up 
the soil from those used in the construction of their dwellings. 
It also appears to me possible that the innumerable flint flakes 
found among prehistoric relics may have been used in a wooden 
frame, as they still are m the trihuluui of the East, and as Dr. 
Daubeny:|; tells us they were used in Gaul at the time of the 
Koman Concpiest, as harrows or threshing macliines. The same 
writer also describes a large hollow frame armed with teeth, 
which served the purpose of a modern reaping machine, and 
which may likewise have represented a preliistoric implement. 

The employment of women in agricultural pursuits seems to 
have been continued from superstitious motives in semi-civilized 
countries, and prevails even now in Cliina. According to M. IIuc,§ 
it is no uncommon sight to see a plough drawn by a woman, her 
husband walking behind to guide it, whilst the great agricultural 
festival in China, tlie use of terraces on the mountain sides, and 
the attention paid to irrigation, serve to connect the agricul- 
tural systems of China and Peru so closely, that Mr. Tylor ap- 

* See “ Angola and the Eirer Congo;” J. Moateiro and Burehell’s “South 
Africa.” 

t Tylor’s Analiuac.” 

X “Six Lectures on Roman Husbandry:” Chas. Haubenv, M.D., R.R.S., &e. 

§ Hue’s Chinese Empire,” ii, p. 303. 
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; pears to ascribe these usages in Peru to a Chinese colony, 

i The use of ridges in agriculture seems to have been universal. 

Xot only do they distinguish the garden beds in America, but 
Eennie describes them as underlying peat mosses in Scotland, 
where wheat cannot now be grown; and Dr. Daubeny tells us 
that among the Eomaiis the corn was sown on ridges in wet 
soils, and between them on dry soils.* The American corn-hiUs, 
, described as used for tlie cultivation of maize, seem to be pecu- 

liar to that country, and although they have been adopted by 
Europeans at the Cape, the natives still sow maize on level 
ground ; nevertheless Mr. Monteiro describes the use of little 
liillocks in Angola for planting the mandioca.f It is a diffi- 
cult task to gather up the scattered threads presented to us 
by the study of Primitive Agriculture, but the somewhat 
meagre facts I have been able to collect appear to me to 
confirm the general conclusions of modern ethnologists. “VVe 
see evert'where primitive man, a naked savage, devoid of every 
art excepting those necessary to self-preservation, his first im- 
provements being the manufacture of implements of war and 
i the chase. Man in this condition would seem to have spread 

gradually over the whole earth, for Ms relics are found every- 
where, and Ms descendants, still in the same state of utter bar- 
barism, are found in many outhing lands which have been cut 
off by changes in the conformation of the land from communi- 
cation with races who have gradually acquired civilization; and 
may also be traced in low and outcast tribes down-trodden by 
conquering hordes. 

The origin of civilization, like the origin of races, remains an 
unsolved problem. From the similarity to be traced in the 
monuments, myths, customs, and religions of all early civilized 
or semi-civilized peoples, I have been led to the conclusion that 
it was never independently acquired, but was the result of con- 
stant intercommunication by channels long since become im- 
practicable, and when this intercommunication ceased, we find 
civilization arrested, as M America and China, and only con- 
tinuallv and increasingly developed among nations who from 
war and commerce have kept up continual and constant inter- 
coiu’se with each other. There can be little doubt that the first 
great stimulus to civilization was given when man, driven by 
necessity, began to till the ground. The first successful efforts 
ill this dnectioii would lead naturally to others ; but roots and 
fruits were evidently cultivated long before the cereals, and this 
early stage of agricultural knowledge is still represented among 

* Daubenv’s ‘‘ Lectures on Ronmn Husbandry,” and Rennie on Peat 
'osses.” 

f See ” Angola and the River Congo,” p. 205, J. Monteiro. 
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the South Sea Islanders and among some of the lower aboriginal 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and America, although it is vain to con- 
jecture when and where it first arose. 

The cultivation of the cereals, however, represents a great 
advance in agricultural sldll, but that this also was acquired at 
a very early period, the records of Egj-pt and China, and the 
relics from the Swiss lake dwellings sufficiently prove ; and 
that it was not acquired independently by the lake dwellers is 
evident from the identity of the corn found with that grown in 
Egypt. The independent acquirement of agriculture in America 
has been affirmed by many, but I ventm-e to believe it to be not 
yet proven. The absence of wheat and barley prove nothing, 
for the earlier civilizations of America were confined to tropical 
and semi-tropical regions, where these grains if introduced would 
not supersede maize, which there grows to perfection. It must 
not, however, be forgotten that all American legends, and legends 
usually have some basis of fact, unite in ascribing the cultiva- 
tion of maize, as well as other customs wherein the civiUzed 
races of America resemble tlie ancient civilized races of the 
Eastern hemisphere, to foreign civilizers entering the country 
from the sea ; and if maize be indeed indigenous to America, its 
presence in Asia and Africa prior to the time of Columbus, if 
proved, as I believe it can be, would go far to establish the fact 
of an intercourse subsisting between the hemispheres in pre- 
historic times. Xor must we forget, that the absence of cereal 
agriculture in those islands which may be supposed to represent 
the ancient stepping stones between the continents, may be 
accounted for, by prejudice and superstition, since the natives 
even now grow cereals very sparingly, whilst the cultivation 
of maize among races quite as low in the human scale in Africa, 
Madagascar, and New Guinea, would seem to point to the plant 
as a native of those regions as well as America, or to the extreme 
antiquity of its introduction to tlie Eastern hemisphere. 

Discussiox. 

The Pkesidext, in thanking Miss BncMand, thought that there 
was still much to be done before the origin and development of all 
the cereals now or formerly in use could be ascertained, and ex- 
pressed a hope that botanists would come to the aid of anthropolo- 
gists in investigating the question. W^ith regard to the stone im- 
plements which had been used in early times for agricultural 
purposes, some remarks would be found in his work upon stone 
antiquities. The earliest reaping machine seemed to be that men- 
tioned by Pliny as in use in Gaul, by which the ears of com were 
removed and deposited in a cart which was propelleol in front of a 
horse. 
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Mr. Hyde Clakke said that he had had great pleasure in presiding 
at the British Association at Glasgow when Miss Buckland’s paper 
was first read, and that he would at the same time refer to a 
point in that paper as to Egyptian mummy maize, and to the 
weapons from the Amazon, exhibited by Mr. Henry Hyde Clarke. 
The languages of the Amazons appeared to belong to three groups. 
Those of the Heanambeu, &c., approached the dialects of the short 
races reaching from the Guinea Coast to the Akkas or Pygmies on 
the Nile. The Carib languages, containing resemblances to the 
former, had affinities with those of the fierce Dahomans and 
Whydans of West Africa. The third class belonged to a higher 
race, that of the Guarani or Tupi, reaching from the Plate river to 
Guiana. The language spoken in the lake villages, which had given 
name to Venezuela, was a Guarani or Agua, which he had correlated 
with the Agau of the Ethiopian region, and with the prehellenic 
Achaian of Hellas and the Caucasus. Lake Prasias, mentioned by 
Herodotus as having lake dwellings, was near an Achaian region. 
Now the remarkable circumstance affecting Miss Buckland’s state- 
ment, that the maize found in the mummy was of the Paraguayan 
variety, is this, that an allied language is found in Paraguay and in 
the Ethiopian highlands near Egypt. Although he was of opinion 
that the line of migration by which the higher culture was brought 
into Peru and Mexico was by the South Pacific, he allowed full value 
to the northern line and that by Behring's Straits, by which much 
of the population of North America and some of that of South 
America had passed. He was also inclined to think that there 
must have been a prehistoric connection between South America 
and West Africa. 

Miss Bucklasd replied briefly to the remarks of the President, 
expressing her regret that she had unintentionally appropriated the 
suggestion in “ Stone Implements,” as to the probable use of some 
of the stone celts and flint flakes for agricultural purjtoses. She 
also observed that maize was quite unknow'n excepting in a culti- 
vated form, no wild plant bearing any affinity to it having been 
recognized by botanists. 


Mr. H. Hyde Clarke exhibited some weapons from the Eiver 
Amazon, on which Air. Franks, Air. Hyde Clarke, and others 
made some remarks. 

Lord Eosehill then exhibited .some remarkable flint imple- 
ments from Honduras, and briefly described them. 


Discrssiox. 

The President, in thanking Lord Eosehill. congratulated him on 
the acquisition of so remarkable a series. He observed, that one 
of the implements bore a striking resemblance to those of what 
had been termed “the shoe-shaped type” from the river-gravels. 
It was remarkable that in more than one of the serrated instruments 
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the groups of points or projections were either five or ten in 
number, and he inquired whether this peculiarity had been observed 
in other specimens, and whether it was to be regarded as accidental 
or connected with some decimal system of counting. 

In reply to some observations by Mr. Franks, the President said 
that the only Honduras specimen in his collection besides a spear- 
head like those exhibited was a lance-head of chalcedony, of much 
finer workmanship, which was found at Comayagua. 

ilr. Hyde Clarke observed that Mr. Evans’s suggestion as to the 
number of notches by fives on the Kreaslike weapon was well 
worthy of consideration. Although the arrangement was peculiar, 
there appeared to be a total of 28 , which might correspond to a 
lunation. It was possible, as the two ends were of unequal size, 
that this sinuous weapon might represent a serpent. This was 
also to be taken into consideration with Mr. Blackmore’s proposi- 
tion that such instruments were used in human sacrifices. He 
did not, however, concur with him that Mexican practices would 
necessarily form an example for Central America. One reason he 
had for this conviction was, that more than one of the dialects of 
Lenca have a distinct relationship to the Konma and Logba of 
"West Africa, and he had lately shown the like geographical re- 
lationship for the mythology of a language of the Bribri of Costa 
Rica in Central America. The crescent weapon had twenty knobs, 
but none of the instruments, except the sinuous one, appeared to 
bear symbolical numbers. As to the knife, which bore some resem- 
blance to a human figure, that was perhaps held as a dagger by 
the two legs, and should be regarded in reference to Mr. Black- 
more’s suggestion. 

Mr. Blaekmore, Mr. Franks, and others made observations on 
the exhibition. 

Thanks were returned to the exhibitors of the above, and the 
meeting separated. 


February 27th, 1877. 


John Eva>^s, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following new member was announced : A H Kiehl Esq 
of Cardiff. ' ’ 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same. 
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Foe the Libeaet. 

From the Society. — JaFrbuch der K. K. Geologischen ReicFsanstalt. 

Vol. XXVI, No. 3; Verhandlungen, do. Nos. 11 — 13. 

From the Society. — Mittheilungen der Anthropologisohen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien. Vol. VI, No. 5 . 

From the Assoclytio:^ — Report of the Geologists Association for 
1876. 

From the Academy. — Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei Anno. 

CCLXXIV. Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2. 

From the Academy. — Bnlletin de 1’ Academie Imperiale des Sciences 
de St. Petersbonrg, Vol. XXII, No. 4; Vol. XXIII, No. 1. 
From the Bditoe — Materiaux ponr I’Histoire de I'Homme. 

From the Society. — Annnaire de la Societe d’Ethnographie, 1877. 
From the Editoe. — Revne Scientifiqne, Nos. 34 and 3-5. 1877. 

From the Editoe. — Nature (to date). 

Miss Buckland presented a digging stone from the Cape of 
Good Hope, for which thanks were returned. 

Mr. i\I. .1. Walhouse then read a paper entitled — 


On Nox-Sepulchral Rude Stoxe Moxuvexts. By M. J. Wal- 
house, F.R.A.S. 

Evex in the earlier part of the present century, many fanciful 
theories were current respecting the nature and intention of 
megalithic monuments, cromlechs, stone circles, and the like ; 
and much ingenious speculation was wasted in tracing the coils 
and windings of serpent-temples in the scattered stones of Wilt- 
shire and Somersetshire, or, as some would hare it, in identifying 
them with Temples of the Sun or Bardic Circles. The Druids 
were seen everywhere ; “ rock gnomons” indicated their know- 
ledge of astronomy, “ rock basons” and “ rocking stones,” often 
natural, were ascribed to their skill in mechanics, and cromlechs 
were held to he the “ altars” on which they celebrated their 
bloody rites ; while any chance marks on their surfaces were 
channels to drain off the blood of victims, and holes or chinks 
in the slabs were magical openings, through which auguries 
were drawn from their dying groans and cries. Wdieii search 
succeeded theory, the spade jiroved the revealer of the secrets 
of such monuments, and the incontrovertible dispeller of 
Druidical and Dracontian dreams ; and their intention was 
shown to be sepulchral in such an immense majority of instances 
that theory swung perhaps too absolutely to the other extreme, 
and refused to see in tliem any other nature or purpose. It is 
desired in this paper to offer a few remarks upon some megalithic 
remains that have come under inv observation in India and else- 
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where, which maybe ascribed to purposes otlier than sepulchral, 
and in many instances are connected with existing worship and 
observances. To begin with the simplest of monuments, the 
heap of stones or caiin — though usually sepulchral and piled 
over a tomb — it is occasionally rather memorial or ceremonial. 
Twice in India in wild mountain-passes I have seen cairns 
raised on spots where men had been carried away by tigers. 
Passers-by added stones to the heap, with the idea of propitiating 
the angry ghost of tlie unlucky man, which was believed to 
liaunt the spot, and guide the tiger in its attacks on wa^Tarers. 
Such heaps are sciinetimes also raised at spots on the plains 
where travellers have died suddenly, from sickness, or in any 
unusual way, and where stones are scarce or have failed, bits of 
rag are tied to a neighboiming thorn-bnsh, after a custom that 
apj)ears to prevail from China to Ireland, prompted possibly by 
an idea of propitiation. Though the Old Testament records 
three instances of cairn-burial, when Absaloju, and Achan, and 
the King of Ai were laid under “ a very great heap of stones,” the 
earliest mention of cairns is as boundary-marks.* In the agree- 
ment between Jacob and Laban recorded in the 31st chapter of 
Genesis, they gathered stones and made a heap expressly called 
a “ heap of witness,” on which they sat and clid eat, as a cere- 
monial cijinpact, and declared the heap to be a witness between 
them, that neither would pass over it into the territory of the 
other. The late I’rofessor H. H. Wilson has translated a hymn 
from the Pag Yeda, addressed in the earlier verses to Mrityu or 
Death, and in the last to the Pitris or Planes, the 4th verse of 
which is remarkable as containing the earliest, and, so far as I 
knc'W, the only Sanskrit allusion to rude stone monuments, 
and also as seeming to intimate a purpose not sepulchral, but 
propitiatory, and, as in Gene.sis, bounclary-marking. “ I place 
this circle of .sti mes for tlie living ; on this account, that no 
other may go beyond it. May they live a hundred years, keeping 
death at a di.stance by this heap.” In Living.stone’s Expedition 
to the Zambesi, at page 229. there is an account rather curiously 
recalling the tiansaction between Laban and Jacob. On passing 
a large stone cairn in the country of the Batoka, the gidde 
related that once upon a time a tribe was going to fight with 
another tribe, ljut sitting down there consulted and agreed that 
it would be more like men to raise this heap of stones as their 
protest against the wrong the other trilre had done them, which, 

* In old Greece lieaps of stones, called Herraaia, were commonly raised at 
crossways and on boundaries. They were -aered to Hcmios, and each passer-by 
threw a stone on as an offering to the god. Homer ('■ Od_\ssev,” xri, 471) men- 
tions such a licap near Itha;a. Strabo saw simihir heaps on the roads in Eavut 
(xvii. p. Sl y 
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having accomplished, they returned cjuietly home. And agam 
in his Last Journals, page 90, “we passed two cairns this 
morning at the heginning of the very sensible descent to the 
lake. They are very common in all this Southern Africa in the 
passes of the mountains, and are meant to mark dAdsions of 
countries, perhaps burial-places, hut the Waiyan who accom- 
panied ns thought that they were merely heap.s of stone col- 
lected by some one making a garden. The cairns were placed 
just about the spot where the blue waters of Xyassa first came 
fairly into view,” This recalls the cairn piled by the Ten 
Thousand where the Euxiue hurst into sight, and the army 
raised the memorable cry. 

Closely akin to unsepulchral cairns must be the Mani, or 
long heaps of stones that excite the surprise of travellers in 
Thibet and Tartary. The late TIr. C. Horne, of the Bengal 
Civil Ser\i.ce, T.L.S., F.E.A.S., Ac., who some years ago travelled 
over some of the highest Himalayan passe.s, wrote to me re- 
specting them : “ The Lama Tartars build long walls of loose 
stones, usually about 6 feet thick and 5 high ; sometimes as at 
Xako, half a mile long. Every native passes them to his right ; 
none seem to know why : hence there is a path worn on that 
side, and every one adds a stone ; they must be the growth of 
centuries, every generation adding some yards. The heaps 
often have flags stuck on them and scraps of paper, with some 
sacred writing, as also horns of ibex, wild sheep, goats, &c., and 
rotmd boulder-stones, inscribed with the Buddhist prayer in a 
circle, are often laid on the top. A great mystery attaches to 
them ; none can explain their uses certaiidy ; some say they are 
devotional, others that they were built on return from long 
journeys. The farthest object I saw in Tartary was a long- 
double range of these walls.” Mr. Wilson recently in his 
“ Abode of Snow” mentions haedng passed hundreds of these 
Mani on his journey, sometimes in the most desolate situations, 
and remarks that the prodigious member of them in so thinly 
peopled a country indicates an extraordinary waste of human 
energy. Mr. Horne also mentioned that single heaps of stones 
abounded everwhere, “ existing on every hill-top and pass ; some 
evidently of great antiquity; in some places they are called 
Thor.* At the entrance of the province of Kurnawur there is a 
large field of them, all set up by grateful hill-men returning 
safe from the plains. Another cause of them is the setting of 
boundary marks by petty chiefs in old times. Presents too 

* The missionaries. Hue and G-abet. enconnteml similar hiriie heaps on the 
great plateau in Chinese Tartary. there called Oboes, and stiiek over with bought* 
on which strips ot in-icrihed paptr are huns: Hue und Guhet say the 

Tarlai-j Hoi>hi]> the Spirit of the Mountain at them. 
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are soraetimes given by wealthy people to erect stone heaps on 
apparently inaccessible peaks to commemorate their names. 
The highest I saw was on the Shatiil peak (17,000 feet), near 
Kurnawur. The climber was paid 100 rupees by a rich mer- 
chant, but disappointed his employer, as the ‘Thor is called by 
Ids, and not tlie merchant’s, name. I never heard of people 
Ijeing buried under tliese heaps.” The foregoing examples will 
suffice to show how cairns, Ijoth in ancient and modern times, 
mav have had other than sepulchral purposes. The legend of 
Izdubar or Ximrod, between 2,000 and 3,000 B.C., in the Eaby- 
lonian tablets, says of him, “ He collected great stones ; he piled 
up the great stones.” 

. A liiief reference will be sufficient to perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary and enigmatical groups of megalithic remains, the 
great assemblages of stones disposed in rows, avenues, and 
ahgiiinents in the neigh l.tourhood of Carnac, in Britaimy, and in 
England at A.shdown, in Berkshire, and in many places on the 
Dartmoor. 

Suinewhat analogous remains in the East have been described 
by the late Col. iMeadows Taylor in Shorapur. a province of 
Hydrabad, in the Deccan. The secret of these monuments ha.s 
not yet been certainly read. Mr. Fergussou’s conjecture that 
they are the memorials of battle-fields seems as good as any that 
has been jiropused, with reference at least to most ; at any rate, 
there has been nothing discovered proving them to mark Imrial- 
places. I find it, however, difficult to accept Mr. Fergusson’s 
view that the long parallel lines of stones on the Daitmoor re- 
presents an army, or two armies, drawn up in battle-array. I 
have personally examined a consicleral)le numlier of these strange 
narrow paths and found them in all sorts of places, in hollows 
on hill-sides, and running over the brows of hills. Many exist 
unnoticed amongst the fein and hnslies of the rougher tracts, 
and hardly could denote battle-arrays. Tlie avenues under Kes 
Tor, near Chagfbrd, in particular, referred to by Mr. Fergusson 
('“ Eude Stone Monuments,” p. oG), as possibly representing a 
battle-array, which I carefully walked over last summer, did not 
appear to me to carry out the idea. The long double lines of 
stones starting from the “ Long-stone,” a taU menhir, bend round 
the sides of an eminence under the somewhat altar-shaped rocks 
of the Kes Tor, on the top of which a very large and regular 
rock-hason, till lately filled with and concealed by peat, has 
been discovered, and seem to stretch on, till clisajipearing, 
toward the great stone circle, indistinctly visible a long way 
below in a hollow on the other side of the Teign. These mvste- 
rious lines of stones voidd often recall processional paths Vere 
they not so narrow, beginning and ending so abruptly, ap- 
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parently without purpose or direction, and at times in situa- 
tions hard to reconcile with the idea : their meaning has not 
been penetrated, but they suggest nothing sepulchral.* In 
India the remains, apparently of this class, at Shahpur, in the 
Shorapur principality, were considered by Col. Meadows Taylor 
more remarkable and interesting even tlian the cromlechs and 
stone circles which also abound in the neighbourhood and with 
which they are sometimes associated. Huge masses of granite 
are disposed in an exact parallelogram 400 feet by 260, or 
sometimes in squares, enclosing similar figures of smaller rocks, 
and in the centre of some rises a tumulus, which excava- 
tion has shown to be sepulchral or possibly sacrificial. These 
squares are grouped together over large areas ; the rocks com- 
posing the outer lines are from 7 to 10 feet long, nearly as 
broad, and from 4 to 7 feet liigh, and must have been brought 
from hills nearly two miles distant over a difficult surface ; an 
undertaking impossible in that country at present. AU the 
squares do not enlose tumuli; in one large group there are 
but two, but as cairns do accompany them in several instances, 
it would not be safe to assert that they could be other than ap- 
purtenances at least to sepulchres. As to the multitudinous 
groups of upright stones that so remarkably characterise the 
Kasia Hills bordering on Assam, Major Godwin-Austen, in a 
paper read before the Institute, has shown that they have no 
connection with funeral obsequies, but are memorials raised to 
propitiate the spirits of the deceased and to perpetuate their 
memories. Eegular trilithons often occur amongst them, and 
it is remarkable that amongst anotlier aboriginal tribe, the 
Santhals, in Bengal, a trilitlion that must be a very striking 
monument is at tliis day an altogetlier devotional object. It 
is described at page 192 of Hr. Hunter’s “ Annals of Eoyal 
Bengal ” as “ three huge monolitlis of gneiss of great beauty, 
two upright, the tliird laid across tliem. The stones are upwards 
of 12 feet in length, each weighing upwards of 7 tons, quadri- 
lateral. 10 feet round, the horizontal stone kept in its place by 
a mortise or tenon. Origin unknown ; worshipped by the San- 
tlials at the lYest Gate of their Holy City in Bheerblooni.” 

Trilithons that mu.st be not dissimilar to this have been de- 
scribed by Hr. Barth in the regions about Tripoli, in northern 
Africa. Two are figured at x>ages 411-12 of Fergusson’s “ Eude 
Stone Monuments.” There is no reason to regard them as sepid- 

* Since MTiting the above, I find that in tlie Appendix to vol. i of the Journr] 
of this Institute, at page cxi, et Feq..Mr. Spence ilardv has described these Dart- 
moor avenues, and thinks they may be ‘'burial places for the honoured dead.” 
■whilst Dr. A. Campbell considered them to be ‘‘indisputable signs of cultiva- 
tion.” All these so different opinions show that these rimain? are still enign as. 
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chral, and Dr. Barth, a competent observer, thinks them “ evi- 
dently connected with the religious rites of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of these regions.” And so it may be inferred was “ the 
gigantic circle with huge upright stones, 15 feet high, and some 
with long blocks laid across,” seen by Mr. Palgrave in the pre- 
viously unknomi wastes of central Arabia, of wliich, it is to be 
hoped, more may be heard some day.* 

Professor Max Muller remarks, “ Children all over the world, 
if building houses with cards, will build cromlechs ; and people 
all over the world, if the neighbourhood supplies large slabs of 
stone, will put three stones together to keep out the sun or the 
wind, and put a fourth stone on the top to keep out the rain 
and whenever a people become led to form a rude image and 
reverence it, or regard a rough stone with superstitious ideas, it 
was in such a structure they may be supposed to have been im- 
pelled to place it. This was strongly borne in upon the mind on 
first seeing the small cromlech-temples used to-day by the 
people in some parts of Southern India. I had become fixed 
in the belief that all cromlech-hke structures were sepulchral, 
till once on emerging from a wild mountain-pass on to the 
table-land of ^Mysore I saw by the wayside a primitive temple 
consisting of back and side slabs set on edge, with a covering 
slab laid over, the front open, a rude image of Hanuman within, 
and a few flowers strewn before it. The appropriateness of such 
a construction, and the readiness with which it could be imagined 
and raised by a rude people in a wild locality, were at once 
obvious. I afterwards saw some more similar rude-stone temples 
always in unfrequented tracts. Of course these rustic shrines 
were not prehistoric, but their use and tradition may have come 
down from prehistoric times.t Subsequently on 'the Sliiarai 
HiUs. a fine mountain-range witli a table-land of about 4,000 
feet general elevation, in the district ot Salem, midway between 
Madras and the Malabar coast, I found these temple-cromlechs 
in common use by the Malayahes = liill people, a harmless agri- 
cultural tribe, speaking Tamil, and not apparently materiallv 
different from the Tamil inhabitants of the plains, from whence 
they doubtless came. They have several villages and a consider- 
able amount of cultivation on the plateau and its lower slopes. In 
every village there is at least one temple-cromlech, constructed 
of slabs with one side open, usually under a tree, containing a 
crowd of lingam-stones, splinters of rock or long pebbles, mostly 

* In Tongataboo the officers of H.AI.S. “Calliope” met with a monument 
“resembling the larger ^tewar stones of Stonehenge.” 

t Close to Bangalore there i's an ancient temple" approached by a magnificent 
arenne of trees, beneath wlm-h there is a nnn.ber of small hut-tcmiles so primi- 
tire as to consist only of three upright stones with a superinrambent slab on the 
top, and inside a rude effipy of a deity caned on the stone forming the t.acl 
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tipped with red paint, and occasionally a small image. In two 
places I saw a collection of eight or nine of these primitive 
temples arranged in a semicircle under a huge tree. The crowd 
of stones in them has a curious appearance, for the people 
appear especially to choose any of unusual description : splinters 
of milk-white C[uartz or black serpentine, water-worn pebbles of 
various colours, any long piece of stone or pebble that particu- 
larly catches the eye, seems to have been picked up and added 
to the collection. Pieces of petrified wood, and what is most 
interesting, often quite a number of regular celts, examples of 
which may be seen in Col. Lane Fox’s collection in the Bethnal 
Green Museum. I regret not having ascertained whether there 
was any particular name or idea associated with the celts. A 
rough sketch of one of these rude stone temples is annexed : in 
the centre there was a large splinter of black stone surrounded by 
some dozens of small pebbles, aU tipped with paint, which is 
renewed on particular occasions; flowers, boiled rice tinged 
yellow with turmeric, and fruits are laid before them. Much 
fiu’ther to the north, amongst the aboriginal liill tribes of Eaj- 
mahal, like structures and worship appear to be used. The Eev. 
Mr. Christian reports that “ a large Idack stone in an enclosure 
like a horjsty (which must mean one of these cromlech-shrines), is 
a principal object of their worship.” 

Experience indeed seems to show that open-sided structures 
of the above class were mostly free-standing and non-sepulchral, 
whilst cromlechs closed on aU sides are tombs invariably con- 
taining signs of interment, and appear to have been always 
originally covered liy a tumulus. Open-sided dolmens of the 
former class, though frequent in M'ales and Cornwall, are rare 
elsewhere in England. Of the half-dozen or so recorded I have 
seen that by the Eoll-right stones on the 'Warwickshire and 
Oxfordshire boundary, that at Drewsteignton in Devonshire, 
called locally the Spinster’s Eocks, and Kit’s Coty house, near 
Aylesford, known probably to many present. Kone of these 
seem to me to have been sepulchral or ever covered by a 
tumulus, and I have never heard of anything having been 
found in them betokening interments. The difterence between 
them and the great chambered graves at Eley, Stoney Tittleton, 
in Somersetshire, and in Guernsey, which I have also inspected, 
is very olivious. Though Kit’s Coty House is commonly caUed 
Horsa's Grave, and that chieftain was doubtless buried in the 
neighbourhood, I’rofessor Stephens, of Copenhagen, considers 
that Bede’s description of his monument, “ Monumentura sub 
nomine insigne,” rather suggests a standing stone carved with 
his name. 

On the Nilgiri Hills, in Madras, there is a large numlier of 
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open-sided dolmens of this class, several of vliich present the 
special peculiarity of being sculptured inside with hunting 
scenes, processional groups, and figures commemorative of Satis or 
■widow immolation. Usually a large dolmen so sculptured is 
surrounded by smaller plain ones, and consists of a single cell, 
or sometimes of two, three, four, or even five in a row. In the 
“ Journal of Anthropology, No. I, p. 43, Major Boss King de- 
scribes a two-celled sculptured dolmen, found by him on the 
southern edge of the Nilgiri plateau, as having the whole interior, 
that is to say, the inner face of each slab, covered over with car- 
\dng ; and this is a rough sketch of one discovered by mj'self, 
which has, however, been subsecpiently thrown down and de- 
stroyed to make way for coflee planting. It eonsi.sted of three 
large central cells with a smaller at each end ; the middle cells 
were roofed with large covering stones overlapping one another 
at the edges, and the supporting slabs were covered within by 
rudely sculptured hunting and processional groups. Nothiug 
denoting an interment has been found in any of these dolmens, 
whether caiA’ed or plain, though burial cairns of another type 
are abundant on the hills. The various Xilgiri tribes, who have 
been sufficiently often described before this Institute, lay no 
claim to them, and regard them with diverse feelings of super- 
stition. Thus the Toclas will not touch a sculptured dolmen, and 
the Badagas, the most numerous and recent of the hill tribes, 
have turned them into deities, not looking on them as temples, 
but as actual gods ; and when it was attempted to remove some 
of the carved slabs for a museum they petitioned strongly 
against the proceeding, saying, “ It is our God.” Nevertheless 
it is certain that they who are known to have migTated to the 
Nilgiri from Mysore, three centuries ago, neither raised the dol- 
mens nor sculjitured the stones, any more than the Toclas, who 
will not touch them ; and whether the builders of the dolmens 
also wrought the carvings is a debatable point. The latter are 
distinctly Hindu, and bear allusions to the Basava creed, which 
originated about nine centuries ago. It may be that fugitives 
from the plains below, in those ages of which nothing is known 
but that they were filled with wars and turmoil, may have made 
those carvings on the stones of the temple-like structui-es they 
found standing, but the whole point is doubtful. At any rate 
there is nothing to connect them with burial purposes ; no ves- 
tige of urn or interment was discovered in the five-celled dolmen 
found by me, but in one of the large compartments, in which a 
man could easily sit, there lay along piece of polished leg bone, 
which the people ’\\ ith me said had been put there liv the Ku- 
rumbars to denote a deity. That dnarfi.sh half wild jungle race, 
which with their near relatives the Irulas (= •“ children of 
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darkness ”) inhabit the most secluded densely weeded fastnesses 
of the mountain slopes, are to my mind not the least probably 
connected with the aboriginal builders of these monuments. 
Some threads of connection still exist. The Kurumbars of MuUi, 
one of the wildest Xilgiri declivities, come up annually to wor- 
ship at one of the dolmens on the table-land above, in which they 
say one of their old gods resides. Regarded with fear and hatred 
as sorcerers by the agricultural Badagas of the table-land, one of 
them must nevertheless at sowing time be called to guide the 
first plough for two or three yards, and go through a mystic pan- 
tomime of propitiation to the earth deity, without which the crop 
would certainly fail. When so summoned the Kurumbar must 
pass the night by the dolmens alone, and I have seen one who 
had been called from his forest-dwelling for the morning cere- 
mony, sitting after dark on the capstone of a dolmen with heels 
and liams dra'wn together and chin on knees, looking like some 
liuge ghostly fowl perched on the mysterious stones. 

Both the Kurumbars and Irulas, when one of them dies, have a 
custom of depositing a long water-worn pebble (devca hotta 
Jcidlu) taken from the bed of a stream, as a memorial, in some of 
the sculptured dolmens. One large dolmen at Melkimdah, in 
particular, was found filled up to the capstone with these 
pebbles, which must have been the accumrdation of genera- 
tions.* 

StiU pursuing the subject of open-sided dolmens. Colonel 
Meadows Taylor reports that they abormd in Sorapur in the 
Deccan, “ open at one side, and formed of three large slabs for 
walls, and one for a roof All such cromlechs I have seen are 
empty.” Intermixed with them, however, are numbers of 
“ kistvaens smaller than the cromlechs, constructed on the same 

* In Brahman funeral ceremonies there is a ustige curiously recalling this 
custom of a primitive outcast tribe, and perhaps retaining some vestige of stone- 
worship. After a Brahman’s body has been burnt, there are ten days' mourn- 
ing; on the third day the relations and friends re-assemble at the burning- 
ground and, after the bones and ashes liave been gathered, a small bank of earth 
i^ thrown up, on which three stones are set, one called by the name of the 
deceased, another by tliat of Yania. the Lord of Hell, and the last is called 
Eudra, the causer of tears. Tlie three stones are decorated with flowers, and a 
sacrifli^e otfered them amid much lamentation. The leader of the funenil then 
takes the three stones home with him, and on the tenth day, after other cere- 
monies have been gone tlirough and the stones again worshipped, the leader 
takes them, and going into water up to the neck, turns towards the sun and 
addresses it tlius : ** Cp to tliis day these stones have represented the deceased ; 
heueeforth let liim cease to be a corpse ; be he now received into Swarga : there 
let him be haj'py as long as Ganges shall flow." Slaving these Monls, he casts 
tlie stones beliind him, and returns to the bank ; so the mourning ends. Another 
allied primitive practice is that of the Hharrias, a very wild jungle tribe of 
Singhbum in Bengal. This people, after a death, set up a tall rough slab of 
stone close to tlie house, to which, as representing the deceased, they make daily 
oblations. 
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principle, but closed on all sides. Generally a circular hole 
exists in one of the sides.” These closed and holed dolmens 
always contain interments. Here the same principle obtains of 
open-sided dolmens showing no sepulchral character, and never 
ha\'ing been covered with a mound ; but it is peculiar that in 
this instance the closed and holed sepulchral dolmens elsewhere, 
originally at least, subterranean, stand mixed with the open class, 
and cannot have ever been imderground. This is accounted for 
probably by Colonel Meadows Taylor’s remark that “ the whole 
of the ground covered by the erections is rock, into which the 
slabs have been fixed, resting upon the rock.” Some unknown 
cause may have infiuenced the choice of such a spot, the nature 
of which made it impossible to construct the sepulchral cham- 
bers underground. In the mountainous pro\Tnce of Coorg closed 
and holed kistvaens, sunk underground and filled with sepulchral 
deposits, are also abundant ; but there is one remarkable group 
which shows no sepulchral character. Xear Somawarpettah, on 
the rooky summit of a hill commanding a fine prospect all round, 
there are four large cromlechs, not closed, but consisting of huge 
overling slabs supported by masses of stone. The largest slab 
is 11 feet 8 inches long by 8 feet wide. Each cromlech is 
surrounded by a circle of stones, stands out in high relief on the 
hill top, and has never been covered with earth. They were 
quite empty ; nothing connected -nith interments could be found 
in or about them, and their appearance is certainly suggestive of 
altars. Somewhat similar to these is a cromlech at Pallicondah, 
12 miles from VeUore, in the Madras Presidency, the one single 
free-standing dolmen, with no kistvaen or subterranean character 
about it that I have seen or heard of mi the plains. A figure in- 
adequately representing its massiveness and actual appearance 
will be found at page 491 of “ Rude Stone Monuments.” The 
capstone is 12 feet long by 8 wide, and about 2:^ thick, and sup- 
ported, not by slabs, but by six large rounded boulder-like masses 
of granite, two at the north end, two at the south, two smaller, 
not touching the capstone, on the west side, and the east side 
open. The capstone is elevated about 5 feet from the groimd, 
and on its upper centre were four round depressions, placed 
o 

thus, o o, that to the right being smaUest. Mr. Pergusson 
o 

speaks of it as “ a sepulchral mound,” but it gave me no such 
idea, for it stands upon a granite platform that rises above the 
soil, with no means for interment beneath. Open-sided dolmens 
perfectly corresponding with the Indian and European examples 
are also abundant in Palestine upon the east side of the Jordan. 
INIr. D. Robertson Blaine describes them in the “ Athenanm ” as 
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all formed on the same plan. “ Three slabs of unhewn granite are 
fixed perpendicularly in the ground, closely and at a right angle 
to each other, thus forming three sides of a square. Upon these 
a fourth slab is laid, overlapping its supports, the south-east side 
always left open ; the supporting slabs about 6 feet liigh, the top 
slab an irregular square of about 12 feet.” Xo excavations 
appear to have been made, but judging from analogy they are 
not sepidchral. The Ai-abs call them Beit el Ghul = House of 
the Ghoul, and are terribly afraid of the spot. 

The peculiar class of megaliths called “ demi-dolmens,” in 
which one end of the capstone always rests on the ground, 
also has no discoverable connection with interments.* The 
only example I have ever seen is one on the north coast 
of Jersey. Captain S. P. OUver (“ Journal of the Ethnological 
Society of London,” vol. ii, p. 66, Xew Series), speaks of it as “ a 
doubtful demi-dolmen in the northern part of Trinity parish, 
called the Eoche a la Fee,” winch he was imable to visit. It is 
on a rocky point of the high clitf between Petit Fort and Vicard 
Harbour, a beautiful and commanding spot overhanging the sea. 
The stone is of irregular shape, enormously large and ponderous, 
5 yards long, broad, and about 2^ in greatest tliickness, and 
whereas all the other prehistoric remains in the island are of 
granite, this only is of a pudding-stone formation prevalent in 
the north-east part of the island, and it has no conceivable se- 
pulchral connection. Another Jersey antiquity is spoken of by 
Captain Oliver in the same page, thus : “ There is some rumour 
of a trilithon, called the Pre cles TroLs Bodies, having existed 
close to the sea at St. Ouen, but I coidd find no trace of it.” 
Indeed it is no easy matter to discover it. I was hunting for 
it more than half a summer’s day in 1860, and found it at 
last in a field called Pre des Trois Eoches, about 500 yards 
S.E. of the piece of water called St. Ouen’s Fishpond. The two 
standing stones are thick and stumpy, nearly 5 feet liigh ; a 
tliird stone, of the same apparent size, lies close by, on the 
north, flat, embedded in the ground. This megalith also seemed 
to me non-sepulchral. 

I would venture to say little upon stone circles. The far 
larger proportion of them is undoubtedly sepulchral. Of course 
all that enclose tumuli or tomb-chambers are. Mr. Fergusson 
holds that all circles up to 100 feet are sepulchral ; when they 
become larger, consisting of stones rising several feet above the 
surface, and enclosing no form of grave, they may possibly have 
been devotional. Of examples kno\vn to me, I cannot but agree 

* It is now asserted, apparently with reason, that these megaliths are only 
dilapidated dolmens that have lost some of their supports, and have no claim to 
be regarded as a separate class. 
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with the late Eev. C. H. Hartshome, F.S.A., in considering the 
large circles on Cornclon, on the Shropshire and Welsh border, as 
having rather a religious application : nothing, I believe, has 
been discovered in them denoting burials (see “ Salopia An- 
tiqua The fine circle, too, on the border of the Dartmoor, 
on the bank of the Teign, above Chagford, seems to me non- 
sepulchral. On the Xilgiri hills, on the north declivity of the 
highest summit, on a spot of exceeding picturesque beauty, 
where several wooded slopes converge, there is a double cii’cle, 
35 feet in diameter, of stones of rather small size, none exceed- 
ing 3 feet above the ground, except two, which form an entrance 
on the south side. Tlie stones are placed rather close together, 
and the inner and outer rings are a yard apart. Xo trace of an 
interment has been discovered in this circle, the only one of the 
kind known to me on those hiUs. The Irtdas previously re- 
ferred to have, however, two temples on the top of Eangaswami 
Peak, the highest eastern Xilgiri summit, where they twice a 
year worship Yislmu imder the name of Eangaswami, with much 
ceremony. The temples are circles of rough stones, each enclo- 
sing an upright stone that represents the deity. One of the 
circles is of recent date. The Eev. Henry Baker, of the Tra- 
vancore ^Mission, informed me that though tumrdi and kistvaens 
abound on the Travancore Hdls, in the extreme south of India, 
he had only seen one stone circle, much dilapidated, and that it 
contained no marks of interment. The natives called it a Eashi 
liiU of Parasurama, from a tradition that when Parasurama (Eama 
of the Axe) created Kerala (the long strip of seaboard between 
the Western Ghauts and the Indian Ocean), rollmg back 
the waters, he sowed the new land with rdshies (the small 
spangle-like gold Hindu coins frecpiently found aU over the 
country), and buried the surplus in this circle. The “ Athenaeum ” 
of 31st May, 1851, reported that Sir Eobert Schomburgk had 
discovered in St. Domingo “a granite ring, 2,270 feet in circum- 
ference. In the middle of this circle lies an idol, nearly 6 feet 
in length, formed likewise out of granite. In all his travels hi 
Guiana or the continent Sir Eobert never met with such a 
monument.” This too appears an instance of a devotional 
circle. 

It may not be out of place to conclude this paper with some 
instances of worship and observances, unconnected with funeral 
rites, paid to rough stones anciently and at the present day. 
Pansanias expressly affiims (Lib. vii, 22) that in the most 
ancient times, universaEy amongst the Greeks, rough stones 
received dimne honours instead of images* (arri ayoXfiartov 

* Lucian (de Dei Syria) affirms that the Egyptians first attained knowledge 
of dirine things and built temples, which the A-syri.ms learnt from them, but 
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^t-^ov dpyol \i6oi 6ewv rifids), and in different passages he 
speaks of Hercules (Lib. ix, 24), Juno (id.), and even Cupid 
(Lib. Lx, 27) and tlie Graces (Lib. ix, 33), being represented by 
rough stones “ according to ancient usage.” Apollonius Ehodius 
II, 1172, speaks of a great sacred stone in the temple of Mars 
at Orchomeuos, worshipped by the Amazons. The pre-Mahome- 
tan Arabians were especially stone-worshippers, Maximus Tjwius, 
who says he saw it, affirms their idol was only a square stone, 
whether hewn or rough is not clear. Suidas says they worshipped 
the planet Mars at Petra imder that figure. The ancient Lap- 
landers worshipped rough stones called Seiteh. The Israelites 
are warned against “ setting up any image of stone in their land 
to bow down to it ” (Leffit. xxvi). The “ image of stone ” (Heb. 
Eben maskit ; Septuagint, X/do? (t/co-tto?; Vulgate, lapis insig- 
nis) may have been a rough stone pillar, perhaps a phallic 
emblem. LTp to the 9th century there were several decrees 
of Councils and kings against popular stone-worsMp, evidently 
\ not of images, but of rude stones (saxa-lapides.) I think it not 
impossible one such stone may stiU be seen. In Devonshire, in 
the Chagford Valley, under the Kestor and the mysterious stone 
avenues, and not far below the meeting of the Xorth and South 
Teign, there is a great stone, famous locally as the Puggie stone. 
It stands in a fairy-haunted spot above the wooded hoUow duwn 
which the Teign rushes from the Dartmoor heights, and is a 
large rock-boulder 12 or 15 feet high, and little less in breadth. 
The outer side is plain, but on the inner side facing the river, 
there are natural rifts and hoUows, so cUsposed as to give some 
idea of a gigantic human face, and grotesquely indicate eyebrows, 
nose, and mouth. On the top of tlie stone there is a large and 
regular rock-basin. Xlany stories cluster about the spot, and the 
name, Puggie Stone, is effidenth' derived from Pouke, the old 
term for a demon or evil spirit, whence too Puck. Cromlechs 
in the Channel Islands are stiU called “ poukelays.” Possibly 
in prehistoric ages when the liut-dwellings, stone-circles and 
avenues on the Dartmoor above were inhabited and the scenes 
of unknown rites, this strange-looking stone may also have been 
worshipped, and regarded with an awe that reached far into 
Christian times, and is hardly yet e.xtinct. The names of many 
places may also contain traces of stone- worship. In France 

that at first the Egyptian temples -were without images — The Tipperah 
hill-tribes in Bengal, who now worship the Hindu gods, say that before the reign 
of the legen^ry king Trilochun, they worshipped no idols, but objects of nature, 
such as stones and trees ; and amongst the Oraons, another Bengal forest-tribe, 
Chanda is the god of the chase always inyoked before hunting. Any piece of 
rock, or stone, or excrescence on a rock, serves to represent this deity j for the 
Oraons must have something material to worship, and their most popular demon, 
Harha, is represented by a ploughshare set up on an altar . — {CoL Dalton). 

VOL. YU. * D 
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several tovTis bear tlie name of Pierre Fiche, which means an 
nnwrought tall stone — a menhir. 

One source of the veneration paid to stones may have arisen 
from their use as land-marks or memorials of a,^eements — 

“ stones of witness ” — such as the pillar set up in witness of the 
compact made between Jacob and Laban, along with the heaps, 
in the passage of Genesis already quoted. Such, too, was the 
“ Great stone ” set up by Joshua under an oak before the 
Sanctuary of the Lord, “ to be as witness unto us,” and the 
Ebenezer stone set up by Samuel between Mizpeh and Shen. 
Herodotus relates that when two Arabians made a compact, they 
cut the inside of tlieir hands with a sharp stone and rubbed the 
blood upon seven stones ranged between them. Amongst the 
Khasia hill-tribes of India, “ when there was war between 
Cherra and Mausmai, they made peace, swore to it, and erected 
a stone as a witness.”— Mausmai = Oath-stone. A promise 
made on the Odin-stone in the Orkneys was rvithm living 
memory the most inviolable of engagements. On passing the 
Jordan 12 stones were set up in the midst of the river and 12 
in Gdgal, as a memorial, by command of Joshua, and it is pos- 
sible that “ they are there unto this day.” In Eamnad, Southern 
India, there are nine stones on the sea-shore, said to have been 
planted by Eama on his expedition to Ceylon to represent the 
planets, and worshipped by him ; they are emblems of prosperity 
to the country ; any of them breaking off or crumbling at the top 
is an omen of chsaster. It is not difficult to conceive how stones 
placed for any of the pirrposes just enumerated would attract 
sentiments of awe and veneration.* Oil would be poured upon 
them, and they would become anointed stones, such as may be 
seen to-day by every road-side in India.-f* Jacob both after his 
dream, and after he had talked with God, set up a stone and 
poured oil thereon. Theophrastus in his “ Characteristics of a 
Superstitious Man,” says, “ if at crossings he shoidd see an 
anointed stone, he fads upon his knees, pours oil upon it, and 
worsliips it.” Lucian, too, in his “ Pseudomantis,” says of Euti- 

* Such sentiments would be increased when, as would not unfrequently 
happen, magical or healing Tirtues became attributed to the stones. Geoifrey 
of Monmouth, in a well-known passage, tells a legend that when Aurelius con- 
sulted Merlin as to what monument should be raised to the Britons treacher- 
ously massacred by Hengist, the enchanter replied, You would hare the giant’s 
dance brought from Ireland ' Do not. Lord king, Tamlr excite laughter • those 
stones are magical, and xirtuous in healing in many ways ; giants brought them 
of old from furthest Africa ; they heal sickness and cure wounds ; exery stone 
there has its own healing power.” In France, exen to-day, women are said to 
sit on dolmens to cure sterility. In the West of England^ almost up to recent 
times, children were passed through holed stones for xarious diseases ; and the 
Welsh Ti-iads affirm that “on the stones of Gwiddon-Ganhebon one could read 
the arts and sciences of the world.” 

t This consecration by oil is in India termed Yiredyani. 
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lianus, that he was an excellent man and of noted valour in war, 
but very superstitious in religious matters, so that if he saw 
an anointed stone anywhere he would fad. down and adore and 
offer petitions to it. These passages show that rough stones 
were eonmionly venerated in classic times. In France to this 
day the iidiabitants of the Haute-Loire are said to anoint with 
oil the “ pejTO martino ” of Livernon (a dolmen figured in “ Eude 
Stone Monuments,” p. 347), as in ancient times. Anointing 
rocks and stones with oil turns them black, and this may be one 
reason for the particular veneration paid to black stones, as well 
as that bemg the usual colour of aerolites, the fall of wliich on a 
large scale is a startling phenomenon, certain to excite strong- 
superstitious awe amongst all primitive and ignorant peoples.* 
Captain E. J. Burton, after kissing and handling the famous 
Black Stone of Mecca, was convinced it is an aerohte, and so 
probably was the Phoenician Image of the Sun, called Elaga- 
balom, which Herodian says was worshipped by all the neigh- 
bouring kings, and was a large black cone-shaped stone said to 
have fallen from the sky. It is curious that the Ayeen Akbari 
(Life and Deeds of the Emperor Akbar) mentions a pillar of 
black stone, 80 cubits high, as the most sacred object before the 
Temple of the Sun at Jaganath, and the idol is described there 
by Captain Hamilton as a huge black pjT-aniidal stone.f The 
ancients called aerolites Bcetylia, and held them mythically to 
be the stones palmed upon Saturn by Ehea for his children, 
and vomited up by him. Hesiod in his Theogony mentions a 
famotxs sacred stone in Pytho under the heiglits of Parnassus, 
said to have been the stone palmed upon Saturn for Jupiter, and 
to have been planted in PjUho by the latter for a wonder to all 
men, probably some legend of a gveat meteorite. Other instances 
of black stone worship are the idol of the mysterious Siaposh in 
Central Asia, wliich Mr. Masson describes as “ an erect image 
of black or dark coloured stone the size of a man.” The Her- 
mansaule of the Germans seems to have been in its earhest form 
a tall black stone. Captain J. Cope, who travelled through 
Western India in 1758, describes a ceremony he saw in “ a 
certain grove on the coast of Canara, when several thousands of 

* In February, 1857, at noon, two aerolites fell in the district of Madura, 
Madras Presidency ; they fell about three miles apart, with a tremendous rever- 
beration like prolonged thunder, but much louder, that was heard at a distance 
of 40 miles ; one weighed 37 lbs., the other was four times larger ; they struck 
cultivated ground and buried themselves more than two feet in the earth : one 
of them is now in the British Museum. The natives in the neighbourhood, 
when they fell, dropped on their faces and remained long prostrate with fear ; 
afterwards great crowds came and worshipped them. In some temples in Bengal 
the lingam-idol is said to be a meteoric stone. 

t Antonio de Solis relates that a large black stone was placed before the idol 
on the pyramid of the great Mexican Sun-temple. 
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people assembled, and in tlie middle of the grove was placed a 
black stone of 300 or 400 lbs. weight, without any designed shape, 
but bedaubed with red lead mixed with oil. A little earthen 
pot of lire was placed before the stone, and a girl about ten 
years of age to attend it.” This was probably Yetal, an abori- 
ginal Bhuta or Demon ; his usual image is a rough pp-amidal 
stone from 2 to 4 feet high, generally under a tree on the east 
side, and sometimes suiToimded by a circle of stones which 
typify his retinue of attendant demons. It has been previously 
stated that the Eajmahal hill-tribes worship Eaxi under the 
form of a black stone, and Col. Dalton (Ethnology of Bengal) 
reports that when a man-eating tiger infests the ^-illag-e, or a bad 
epidemic breaks out, Eaxi has to be sought out, and with the aid 
of a priest or ch’ciner, a black stone, which represents the god, is 
found, and set up under a large tree. Chal or Chalnad is simi- 
larly sought when any calamity befalls a ^dllage, and he also is 
found as a black stone, and set up rmder a Mukmttm tree. 

At the present day the most sacred amulets among the Hindus 
are the SMagrams, black, smooth, water-worn ammonites brought 
from the Gandak river in the Himalaya, and carried aE over 
India ; they are held to tj-pify Yishnu ancl all the gods. The 
shepherds of Languedoc are said to carry black stones pierced 
with holes as an amulet to preserve their flocks from the rot. 

Indeed, rude stone worship exists to-day perhaps to an unsus- 
pected extent. Hr. Masson relates that in the temple dedicated 
to the goddess at the foot of the Koh Assa Mahi (HOI of the 
Great Mother) near Cabul, “ a huge stone is the object of ado- 
ration.” Major Macpherson states that “ a special deity of the 
Khonds is a stone without shape, and weighing about 75 lbs.” 
Hadzu Peniiu, the village god, and Koda lYnnu, the horse god, 
are represented also simply by stones placed under a large tree. 
Southwards, in the Peninsula, a large proportion of the agricul- 
tural and forest castes represent their deities by rough stones. 
One instance is noteworthy as showing on what occasions, and 
how easily, a new god maybe set up amongst a prhnitive people. 
The late Mr. Breeks in his “Wild Tribes of the Xdagiri Hills,” 
relates that a few years ago the Kotas, one of the tribes of the 
Nilagiri HiUs, were visited by a virulent disease which carried off 
so many of them that the riEage was abandoned. As they are 
the ironsmiths of that region, their neighbours, the Badauas, 
probably found their absence inconvenient, and a Badaga passim^ 
one evening by tlie deserted vElage, received a mysterious com- 
munication from something in the shape of a tiger, that unless 
the Kotas returned the disease woidd spread ; so they returned. 
Kow their only prerdons deities Avere Kamataraya and his 
wife, each represented by a thin silt’er plate, but now they .set 
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up a new god, an upright stone, and called it Magali, whose 
special office was to protect them from the disease, which did 
not appear again ; and every year since goats and fowls are sacri- 
ficed to Magali. It has been already mentioned how another 
tribe, the Irulas, worship Eangaswami under the figure of an 
upright stone in a circle on the easternmost Nilgiri peak ; they 
too of late years have added another circle and stone to the old 
temple, and call the latter Great, and the former Little, Eanga- 
swami. Lower on the mountain slopes the still wilder Kmaim- 
bas worship a rough round stone under the name of Hiria Deva, 
= Old God, setting it up either in a cave or irregular circle. 
T will add a few more instances of existing stone-worship in 
those provinces most familiar to me. In Mysore when a new 
vdlage is foimded, the principal Gowda, or head-man, places a 
large stone in or near the site, called Kurtmi Kallu, or Calf- 
stone, this represents the tutelary \dllage god, and receives 
annual worship and offerings. In the same province the Goalar, 
or herdsmen, have a small temple containing two shapeless 
stones termed Jinjappa and Eamappa. The Beidaru, who are 
cultivators, worship a rude shapeless stone placed on a cairn, or 
sometimes in a cavity of a rock. The iron-miners have a deity 
named Muti Eaya, = Pearl King, a shapeless stone placed 
in an open-sided dolmen about 6 feet square. Another caste 
that cultivates betel-leaf gardens has two (leities, Sidday devaru, 
a stone set up in a betel-tdne garden, and L^rukati, a stone 
placed in a wood. 

In Malabar the goddess of the salt-makers is Nidamah 
Bhagavati, a stone placed in a cocoa-leaf hut ; that of the 
Poliars, a degraded slave-caste, is Paradevata, a rough stone 
placed on a mound in the opeu air. The goddess of the Pariahs 
is a stone placed in a small hut, called ilariti ; and of the Ku- 
rumbalar, a stone named Madya devam, planted on a heap of 
pebbles. In Coimbatore the PaUies, a numerous caste, have 
two special deities, Manar Swiimi and Pachamma, both large 
stones ; the Maleiarasar, = Hill-kings, commonly called Mul- 
sers, of the Anamalay ami Paulghaiit jungles, have a god 
named Mallang, who is a stone surrounded by a low wall, and 
the Kaders, = forest men, who live in the depths of the 
forests, have a male god Mudeviran, and two female deities, 
Pey-koti Amma and Kah Amina, all represented by rude stones 
placed in small huts. All these obscure deities receive bloody 
sacrifices, i.e., ofl'erings of fowls, goats, or sheep,* but it must not 


* Mr. Home, however, informed me that in Himalayan villages a stone is set 
lip as a pillar in the centre, the top smeared with whitewash, and five finger- 
marks of red ochre laid on, and on this flowere are offered for the prosperity of 
the field. 
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be supposed that they absorb the worship of the several castes 
and tribes enumerated ; many worsliip the ordinary Hindu gods 
as well. The instances just given are but from a very small 
part of India, and the list might doubtless be immensely in- 
creased, proving the wide prevalence of stone-worsliip there to- 
day. Mr. Hunter in Ids work “ Orissa,” vol. i, p. 95, observes 
of this two-fold worship, “ At the present hour in every hamlet 
of Orissa the common people have their shapeless stone or block, 
which they adore with simple rites in the open air ; wliile side 
by side with it is a temple to one of the Aryan gods, with its 
carved image and elaborate rites.” So in the early ages in 
Europe, the rude stones of popular worship doubtless stood long 
by the first Christian churches. In our stage of intellectual 
advancement it is difficult to put ourselves in that mental 
posture which could directly and literally worship “ stocks and 
stones.” One may conceive how prayers and adoration might 
be offered to the statues that embodied the ideals of majesty, 
intellect, and beauty in old Greece, and imagine the stern tmim- 
pressionable Eouian Consul .shrinking abashed before the Zeus 
of Phidias, in Ehs, exclaiming that he beheld God ! We know 
how widely over Europe images are regarded with feelings 
apjproaching adoration, and can conceive how the Itideous idols 
of the South Seas inspire a worship prompted by superstitious 
dread, but it does not seem so easy to comprehend how mere 
rude stones — shapeless masses and sphnters of rock — could be 
taken to symbolise, or to be, a deity. Animals, terrible, useful 
or beautiful, trees, flowers, striking natural features, might sug- 
gest ideas of awe or veneration, and indeed vestiges thereof 
survive amongst ci\’ilised peoples, as well as amongst those 
tribes that most nearly represent the prehistoric races, who were 
presumably alive to the same influences. Still it is hard to 
think why dull lumps of stone and rock should be chosen as 
emblems of any supernatural power, yet the fact remains that 
a collection of lumps and splinters of stone by the wayside 
suffices for Hindu worship to-day, and might have sufficed for 
the men of the stone ages.* 

* Another cause of stone-worship may be the influence of old legends. Amongst 
the feats of the god .Siva, it is recorded that being angry with the six nurses of 
his son, Kartikeya, because they were careless in learning the ci^ht forms of 
prayer, lie laid on them a malediction “ that they should become lar<?e stones 
under the P.anyan tree near Madura, for 1,000 years.” 'Whilst imder^oing this 
penance, they were wo-sliipped as eyidences of the power of the god. Megaliths 
in Europe are often popularly held to be transformed men ; e 9,, the Eollright- 
stones and the Cornish hurlers. Again, at the foot of a mountain in Travancore 
there stood a magnificent and gigantic timber tree : tour men with outstretched 
.arms could not compass its trunk. Several rude stones of no great size placed at 
Its base had been worshipped from time immemorial and si.] p -id to represent 
forest -gods who dwelt in its branches. It was the blood and ashes and other 
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There could he nothing in this of that nature-worship so 
largely developed in modern poetry and philosophy, of which 
Wordsworth has been the great 'hierophant. Xeither living 
savages nor men of the flint days can he thought of as fiu r h'ng 
sermons in stones, or thoughts that lie too deep for tears in a 
flower or tree ; and Kingsley’s apostrophe— 

I cannot tell wliat ye say, red rocks ! 

I cannot tell what ye say. 

But 1 know that in you too a spirit doth dwell, 

And a word in you this day 1 

would he taken hy them in a very different sense. Such ideas 
indeed are the latest result of culture ; and to a higher plane of 
mental perception and reflection also would seem to belong that 
idea of generation, symbolised in so many ancient myths and 
religions hy the pillar, spue, hngam, circle, cave, &c., of which 
rough stones might he the readiest emblems, and so become 
sacred. 

AVere any clue possible to the dark lahtwinth of prehistoric 
thought, it might he looked for amongst the most secluded, 
tinctdtivatecl races, such as are described by the Eev. W. AV. Gill 
(“ Myths and Songs from the South Pacific in Alangaia, the 
most secluded of the Society Islands. One idea pervading Man- 
gaian mjEhology is that earthly objects are hut the material 
bodies of spiritual powers or originals, so that if an axe cleaves 
or a club kills, it is because demons are imisihly present in 
them ; and the idea extends to supposing that all ordinary inert 
objects have spiritual doubles, or ghosts.* Thus when Indians 
hurj' a warrior with all his weapons, it is with the idea that the 
ghosts of the weapons may go with his to the Spirit-laud. This 
helps us to conceive how tribes in India to-day can see deities 
in shapeless stones ; so may it have been with men in the 
unknown prehistoric past, in whose graves, too, weapons are so 
frequently found, deposited perhajis w ith the same idea. Another 

manure deposited tlierc on sacrilieial and festival occasions tliat liad nonrislied 
and so ATonderfiiUy enlarged this colossal tree. The mis5it,iiarics AMsliod to pur- 
c]ia>e it for the erection of a large chapel at Kevur. and after obtaining perm s- 
sion, AA'ere obliged to call Christian A\orkiiien frtmi a long distance to cut it doAAii, 
all the inoimtaiueers refu.sing to asM-t. and viewing it> felling Avith great alarm 
from a distance. All the woodA>ork of the new chapel Avas made from this single 
tree, and the forest-people afterwards listened more readily to the preaching of 
the missionaries. An occurrence like this in recent years prol.nibly represents 
maiiv similar passages in the early centuries of Christianity in Europe. 

* The idea underlying the jwiuiitive Tedic religion is that material objects 
have a spiritual as A\ell as a physical potency, and may thence be addressed with 
prayer and liviims. too, S\Aedenho’‘g’s famous Doctrine of Correspondencies 
dec-lares that all physical things are but the Dpes of things e\i>tiug in the 
spiritual Ai orld. Even riale a ]>eople us the Karens of Chittagong, huA'e an 
all^^l<>gon^ idea : eAciv objeel amoniist them has its kthih, or genius; if the nee 
crop is unpromimig. its kelah h^s ti- be iinoked. 
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aspect of tlie same primeval way of thinking seems to exist in 
the Gahri, the most popular and universally ohservecl festival, 
except one, in India. It is held in the beginning of September, 
when people of all castes and classes, from the Brahman to the 
Pariah, offer prayers, and sacrifices to tlie tools and implements 
used in their several professions and crafts. Learned Brahmans 
and well educated clerks and officials put together their ■writing 
materials, paper or palm-leaves, pens, stylus, and ink ; the mer- 
chant and bazaar man their accoimt books and scales ; the culti- 
vator his plough, hoe, and harrow ; the carpenter and smith their 
tools ; the weaver his loom and shuttles ; the tailor his needles, 
&c. ; the barber Ms razors and hone ; the women their baskets, 
rice-pounders, pots, and household implements, and placing 
tiowers and incense, prostrate themselves at length before the 
objects of then' daily use, with thanks for ha^•ing afforded the 
means of Ming, and prayers that they ■will continue to do so. This 
worship is offered directly to the tilings themselves, and not to 
any deities sjunbolised,* and seems to contain the germs of the 
South Sea theory, and suggest how worship can be paid to 
“ stocks and stones,” whether in prehistoric or present times. 
More than the men of Athens, the Hindoos are heicnhai^ovecni- 
poi (Actsxvii, 22) in the true sense of greatly prone to recognise 
the presence of supernatural powers ; and men versed in English 
literature, in law, and moral philosophy can roU up little balls of 
cow dimg and clay, give them divine names, worship them, and 
toss them aside. This disposition may have begim far back in 
prehistoric times. Some have held that religious sentiment was 
then a blank, arguing from certain tribes among whom travellers 
have reported no appearance of religion existed, but it is always 
C[uestionable whether they had penetrated all the modes of 
thought about them. That sentiment must have originated 
some time, perhaps not very lung after passing from Darwin’s 
tailed arboreal stage, and rough stones might have been, and 
continued to be, as now amongst so many primitive tribes, the 
readiest symbols of beings imagined out of themselves. Sir John 
Lubbock (“ Origin of Civilisation,” p. 205) tMnks that stone- 
worship is “ merely a form of that indiscriminate worship which 
characterises the human mind in a particular phase of develoj)- 
ment.” This, however, hardly explains why rough stones should 
be so generally selected amongst all natural objects for adora- 
tion, but all Sir .John Lubbock’s pages on the worship of stones 
demand the liighest consideration. 

Before cpiitting this subject, a word may in conclusion be said 
upon that oldest of historic rough stones now in our midst — that 

* Tliere are also two ceremonies condueted bv women, in which metalaud 
earthen ressels are conyerted mto gods, and worshipped a.-. si.eh. 
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Stone of Destiny brought in days bej'ond the ken of history 
from Spain to Ireland as a talisman of national welfare. On it 
the ancient Irish Kings were crowned, when, if on being smitten 
it sent forth a clear ringing sound, the ceremony was auspicious. 
Carried to Scotland, it was long the palladium with which 
national independence was bound up, and brought thence in 
triumph, as the most certain token of ^■ictory it has for six hun- 
dred years rested beneath the Coronation chair at Westminster. 
The consideration and sacredness attaching to tliis famous stone 
in its various shrines and changes are almost a measure of the 
survival of stone-wor.ship in the West. Were it lost or dragged 
from its present sanctuary, there would not be the same wide 
popidar dismay that followed its last removals, but I tliink few 
here present would not experience a feeling deeper than simple 
antiquarian regret. 


Discussion. 

The Pkesidext observed that researches such as those of Mr. 
Walhouse on megalithic structures and stone worship of modem 
times were well calculated to throw light on the monuments and 
religious practices of far earlier times. He was inclined to think 
that some of the stones which were the subject of veneration at a 
remote date might have been of meteoric origin. The so-called 
“image ” w’hich fell down from Jupiter and jointly with Diana, was 
the subject of worship at Ephesus, might well have been a meteo- 
rite. He thought that the sites of many Christian churches had 
been determined by the spot where they were erected being already 
deemed sacred ; and the large blocks of stone which were built into 
the wall of the church as at Le Mans, or lay just outside it as at 
Treves, or were still erect in the close vicinity as at Eudstone in 
Yorkshire, might perhaps be the original rude stone idols which had 
hallowed the sites. 

Mr. Hyde Claeke said Mr. W^alhouse had made a reference 
which was perhaps connected with a prehistoric belief which must 
have been widely distributed. In the Guarani language of Brazil 
and Paraguay there were .separate words for what had life or soul, 
and what was dead. Thus a distinction was made between the head 
of a living and of a dead man or animal, and so throughout. Stones 
would receive worship on two grounds : first, divine stones or 
meteorites falling from heaven ; second, stones as being representa- 
tives of natural organs. Mr. Walhouse had well illustrated the 
parallels between the stone gods of Greece and India. On examin- 
ing Mr. Ferguson’s stone monuments, he had been surprised to find 
the small evidence of astronomical or symbolical numbers, and this 
he considered was consequent on the paucity of our recorded in- 
formation on the subject. 

Mr. Lewis thought a distinction .should be drawn between such 
allignments of stones as those of Camac and Ashdown Park, and 
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mere double lines or avenues, such as exist on Dartmoor and else- 
where. Sacrifices were offered before lines of stones in Southern 
India, and similar lines were erected as memorials in hTorthern India, 
and they might therefore suppose that the European allignments 
were erected for either purpose, as there was every reason to believe 
that they were not sepulchral. The two slabs with one across 
forming a shrine or canopy for an image appeared to resemble Kit’s 
Coty House without the central stone, which occupied the place of 
the image, and it had often struck him that that stone being 
rougher °than those which surrounded and covered it, might have 
been held in greater respect. The direction to the Jews not to hew 
the stones used for their altar was well known, and the same idea 
might have prevailed elsewhere. There were several instances of 
non-sepulchral dolmens in England besides those mentioned by 
Mr. Walhouse, and three upright stones, arranged like those of 
Kit’s Coty House, but without a capstone, were found in connection 
with some of the larger circles. Referring to the black stones 
pierced with holes mentioned by Mr. IValhouse, Mr. Lewis said 
some people in England still preserved stones with naturally formed 
holes, and called them lucky stones ; and referring to some remarks 
by Colonel Lane Fox, bethought he had recently seen it stated that 
the custom of attaching pieces of rag to certain objects prevailed in 
Russia. He thought Mr. "Walhouse’s paper a most useful one, and 
that the information about the dolmens used as repositories for 
sacred objects was particularly valuable. 

Mr. Moogridge said, I could have wished to have gone more fully 
into the subjects treated of in the very able paper which has just 
been read, and the remarks that have been made thereon ; but 
wiU confine myself to two points — 1st, the hanging of rags on 
bushes near to some spring or shrine supposed to be of potent 
power. These I believe to be votive offerings, testifying gratitude 
for cures whereby those rags were no longer required for dressing 
the parts affected. This custom prevails extensively, not only in 
England and IT ales, but also on the continent, even down to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. — 2ndly, upright stones. These, 
whether monumental or not, frequently became objects of worship. 
On some of them may be seen the figure of a cross, cut by the 
early Christians, in order that the heathens, while paying their 
accustomed adoration to the maenhir, might, in fact, be worshipping 
the symbol of our faith : a pious fraud — but manifesting a kindly 
feeling. 

Mr. Walhouse in answer to the President expressed his opinion 
that the red marks often placed in India on sacred stones were 
analogous to the caste marks on the foreheads of Hindus. Every 
one amongst them mu.st have some mark on his forehead. To have 
it bare is a sign of being in mourning or unclean, and it is dis- 
respectful to appear so in company. Hence all images of the gods 
have the forehead carefully adorned with caste-marks, and the 
custom is extended to daubing stones, or anything sacred, vedth red. 
Colonel Foibes Leslie, however (Early Races of Scotland, ii, 4G4). 
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thinks the red marks are intended to represent blood. The author, 
with respect to tying rags to a hush at a spot where a man had 
been killed by wild beasts, said he had only met with two or three 
instances, and believed that the rags were tied to a bush in lieu of 
stones added to the stone-heap raised at first, after loose stones had 
become scarce around. In answer to Mr. Lewis, he said that he 
remembered no outlying stone near the circle described by him on 
the Ndgiri Hills, but there is a smaller circle at a short distance 
on the eastern side. 

Col. Lane Fox, Mr. Jeremiah and others offered some remarks. 


Major Wisden exhibited some bronze antiquities lately dis- 
covered in the neighbomliood of Worthing, consisting of pal- 
staves, socket-celts, and pieces of metal. The palstaves, 29 in 
number, were looped, and those e.xhibited were without orna- 
mentation on the blades, and in form much like Evans’s Petit 
Album, PL IV, No. 3. The socket-celts, 12 in number, were of 
the type PL V, No. 2, and the metal had been cast in cakes, 
which had subsequently been broken into pieces. The whole had 
been buried in an urn of burnt clay intermixed with coarse 
sand, or possibly flint, which had been pounded into small 
angular fragments. The urn was too much broken for its shape 
to be recognisable. 

The President remarked that the objects probably belonged 
to the close of the bronze period in this country. 

The meeting then separated. 


M.4.RCH loTH, 1877. 

JoHX Evans, Esq., F.E.S,, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be retured to the respective doners for the same : — 

Foe the Lieuary. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. XXY, 
No. 177. 

From the Society.^ — Jahrbuch der K. K. Geologischen Eeich.san- 
stalt. Vol. XXVI, No. No. 4; Verhandlungen der K. K. Geo- 
logischeu Reichsanstalt. Nos. 14 — 16. 

From the Society. — Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien. Vol. VI, Nos. 6 — 10. 
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From the Association. — Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeeological Association of Ireland. Vol. IV, No. 28. 

From John Evans, Esq., F.R.S. — Through Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina on foot during the Insurrection. By A. J. Evans, 
B.A., F.S.A. 

Petit Album de I’Age dn Bronze en Grande Bretagne. By 
John Evans, F.R.S. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientifiqne. Nos. 36 and 37, 1876. 
From the Author. — Smoking. By Dr. J. C. Murray. 

From the Editor. — Nature (to date). 


The President exliihited a bronze socket celt from Italy of 
the usual form, but still retaining its original wooden handle, 
which had been preserved in consequence of its having been 
completely covered with thin plates of bronze. The entire 
length of the handle is about 10 inches. It is somewhat 
curved, and the projecting branch, which goes into the socket 
of the celt, forms an angle with the handle of about 80°. At the 
end of the handle is a small loop, as if for the insertion of a ring 
or string by which to suspend it. The wood appears to be oak. 
This hatchet, with another like it, was found in an urn at 
Chiusi, with a long fibula of silver, a scarabieus, and several 
bronze plates, each with a “ fylfot ” cross upon it, and probably 
forming part of a girdle. These are now in the Etruscan Museum 
at Florence. 

Captain Dillox exliibited some flint arrow heads, tools, &c., 
from Ditchley, Oxoii. 

The Presiclent made some observations on them. 

Thanks were returned to the exhiliitors of the above. 

Mr. Hyde Claeke then read a paper on the Himalayan Origin 
of tlie Magyars. 

Himalayan Okigin and Connection of the Magyae and 

Ugeian. By Hyde Claeke, A’ice-Presideut of the Anthro- 
pological Institute. 

The Ugrian languages have become of the more importance in 
the advance of comparative pliilology on account of the relations 
between them and the Akkad or Sumerian cuneiform developed 
by Norris, Oppert, Lenormant, Sayce, Sayous, &c. 

My opinion still is that the relationship is less lietween Ak- 
kad and Ugrian, strictly speaking, than among Akkad, Ugrian 
and many other prehistoric languages. The order to wliich the' 
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Akkad more immediately belongs has been named by me Sume- 
rian or Khita-Peru\dan, and is dealt with in my work on Pre- 
historic and Comparative Philology, and in my last book on 
Khita and Khita-Peru\ian * More or less belonging to this 
order are Etruscan, Lydian, Pluy-gian, the Georgian, many lan- 
guages of the Indo-Chinese peninstda, the Aymara and Quichua 
of Peru, the Maya of Yucatan. The Circassian and languages 
of northern Mexico are in relation with this class. 

The determination of the philological and historical relations 
of Lgrian is, it wdl be seen, a problem of considerable interest. 

In tliis respect the object of the present paper is to propose 
an extension of the area of Lgrian, in districts the more attrac- 
tive to the anthropologist, because they embrace High Asia and 
the Himalayas. 

Thus the Lgrian languages are brought in contact with one 
great centre, which is by some regarded as the centre of the 
human race and the cradle of civilization,j- but to my mind it is 
only one of several centres from which the migrations of the 
human race have taken place, as detailed in my Comparative 
Philology. 

If the L^grian languages include the cultivated Magj'ar and 
the epic Fin, yet they also embrace those of some of the lowest 
tribes of Samoyeds, Ostiaks, and Lapps. This is one reason 
which leads me greatly to hesitate before assigning to the 
Ugrian the Akkad, as Lenormant is so strongly inclined to do, 
or the Etruscan, as the Eev. Isaac Taylor latterly suggested. 

In India, as within the Arctic Circle, the Ugrian order is found 
in close contact and relation with languages which are those of 
savages, and are preliistoric. 

There the relations of the Ugrian order are with the order 
wliich includes East Nepaul, and the languages round to the 
Assam border (and, indeed, to Arracan see Forbes), and including 
some scattered languages, the Bodo, Borro, Dliimal, and Kachari 
and the Abor and Sibsagur Miri. 

The true Ugrian of this region constitutes a L^gro-Hepaulese 
class, which may be that of a possible Tibeto-Ugrian sub-king- 
dom. 

The Ugrian order, as here considered, includes the following 
families : — 

Samoyed, 

Ostiak, 

Mag}ur, 


* See also, “ On Khita, Canaauite, Sumerian, Etruscan, &e.,” by me in Trans- 
aetions of the Kojal Historical Society for this year. 

t See the various works of Ernest von Bunsen for the latest developments of 
this system. 
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Morchvin and Cheremis, 

Votiak, 

Finnic, 

Lap. 

The cMef Himalayan congeners are in East Xepaul. 

These languages are classed by Mr. Bryan Hodgson as the 
Kiranti group, hut the most distinct member is the Chourasya. 
In Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Xon-Aryan Dictionary they are thrown 
together under East Xepaul, and this which is also under 
Mr. Hodgson’s auspices is very convenient. 

In East Xepaul are — 

Eodong, 

Eungchenbung, 

Chhingtangya, 

Xachhering, 

Waling, 

Yakha. 

Chourasya, 

Kulungya, 

Thulungya, 

Bahinga, 

Lohorong, 

Lambichhong, 

Balali, 

Sangpang, 

Dumi, 

Khaling, 

Dungmali, 

Kiranti. 

On the Chinese frontier and Tibet are languages which more 
or less assimilate, but are of weaker affinities for the Ugrian than 
those of East Xepaul — 

Takpa, 

Manyak. 

In Xepaul (east to west) are others in the same condition 

Sunwar, 

Gurung, 

Moormi, 

Magar, 

Xewar. 

Among the Broken Tribes of Xepaul the language whicli 
most assimilates, but not uniformlv, is — 

Vayu. 
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Among tlie languages of north-east Xepaul are some which 
present an approximation, but are not of the same class. They 
include the prehistoric — 

Bodo, 

Borro, 

Kachari, 

Dhiinal. 

On the eastern frontier of Xepaul are the languages of the 
Mixi, more distant in their relation — 

Abor, 

Sihsagur. 

For Arracan, see the Appendix. 

The affinities of the ilagyar and Fin are strongest for the 
languages of East Xepaul, and those of Samoyed and Ostiak 
strongest for the lower tribes of the Bodo and Miri — a feature 
well worthy of the attention of the antliropologist and the pliilo- 
logist, more particularly because in physical characters the Laps 
and Samoyeds present diversities from the Fins and Magyars, 
and the Laps may be regarded as having actpiired a L'grian 
language after conquest. In this as in other cases the influence 
of the development of cultme is more persistent than the physi 
cal influence of race. 

The Ya}m have a tradition that their people were anciently 
of very great importance (Hodgson). 

In consequence of the prehistoric affinities disclosed, it has 
appeared to me useftd to carry out a wider geographical investi- 
gation. 

The Bodo, the Garo, the Dliimal, if they present some featitres 
identical 'unth Finnic, contain more words of affinity with the 
African languages. In truth, however, the whole of the Hima- 
layan languages present these marks of affinit}', as do what are 
called the Altaic languages, and also the Javanese. 

The relations between the languages of India and Indo 
Cliina and those of Africa will, however be dealt with in detail 
on another occasion. It suffices to say that there is notliiiig in 
the African languages opposed to the possibihty of a centre of 
human culture in the Himalayas. The varieties of the Hima- 
layan languages are partly dependent on these African features, 
and it is more than possible that ruder tribes have been absorbed 
by more advanced Himalayans, conformably to what has taken 
place in the Caucasus, and apparently in northernmost Europe 
and Asia. 

On the other hand the Basques and their Caucasian kinsmen 
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of allied speech, the Lesghians, and -vrlio are -svliite, use languages 
still chiefly spoken hy black races in Africa and India.* 

In Africa there are strong vestiges of conformity of type 
with the Himalayo-Ugrian, particularly as to the roots for sun 
and fire, but unless the languages of the G-aboon should furnish 
further evidences of conformity, there is no evidence of identity. 

Tne following languages of the Gaboon are to be named : — 

Bayou. 

Pati. 

Kum. 

Bagba. 

Balu. 

Bamon. 

Ngoala. 

Momenyah. 

Papiah. 

Puram. 

The following are examples, and these can be multiplied. 

Sun . . . , nyam. 

Fite . . . . mu, mo. 

Water . . . . usi, uzi. 

Tooth . . . . sou, aso. 

Mouth . . . . naso. 

It may be observed that many tribal names are common to 
the two regions of India and of Africa. Then much of what is 
said as to language applies of necessity to mythology. 

Among the American languages I have not been able to 
identify any congener of the Ugrian, saving the question of the 
Akkad. 

The few roots which appear to conform are probably derived 
from the earlier stocks of languages, from which the Ugro- 
Hepaul languages have themselves been developed. ” 

Even with regard to the Vasco-Kolarian languages, I am 
still in the same position. There Is, however, in many Xorth 
American languages suflicient to indicate their common descent 
from the prehistoric stocks, but wdiile I can identify in America 
Agaw congeners, I cannot determine those of Yasco-Kolarian 
and Ugrian. _ This appears unlikely to represent the real facts 
because, taking into account the position of these two families 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa, it appears unlikely they did not 
send migrations into the otlier hemisphere, when the migrations 
of the Agaws and of the later Sumerians are so distinctly 
marked. ^ 

On the other hand there is no decided Ugrian langua-m in 

* See further on, and also “ Prehistoric Comparative Philologv.” p.l ° 
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Africa, and there are many appearances that the Ugrian migra- 
tions ill western Asia and Europe have been comparatively late, 
and also that they may have proceeded from Central Asia north 
and West. 

As one object of tliis pajier is to illustrate the subject of these 
migrations as affecting the Magyars, it will be well to consider 
this specific cpiestion. 

The points of identity between Ugrian and East Xepaulese 
are in some cases striking. 

The sun, day, and sky names ; — 

Xap, Ugrian . . . . Xain, Xepaul. 

The names for man present repetitious of three types. 

The words for eye illustrate each other, and the root appears 
to be a double one, with the syllables interchanged in each 
order. 

Four tt-pes for mouth are to lie recognised. 

There are also foiu' types ol' foot in contact. 

A curious interchange of the types for bone and horn, in con- 
formity with a practice of prehistoric pliilology or morphology, 
serves to earmark the order. 

Horn, sartvi, Fmnic. Bone, sarwa, E. Xepatil. 

Wa, the type for water, is general in the Xepaul and Ugrian 
orders, but it is part of a double root, chu-wa or we-si (= wa- 
cliu'). 

Earth has two types. 

liiver has three tuples. 

iloiuitaiu shows four types. 

Stone in the form kawa. oi’ kiwi, reduced to kwa and ko, also 
is found in both orders, and the other element of the double root 
is also recognisable. 

Village has a common form. 

House has alsir a common form, even amongst the rudest 
tribes. 

Tree, leaf, and dower show each one type for recognition. 

Salt and iron have allied forms. 

The adjectives show many cases of similarity. 

The numerals, although of common origin in system, show 
great discrepancies in the Himalayan orders, so that the separa- 
tion might have taken place at an early x>eriod. and before the 
numbers were fixed, unless, as is ecpially possible, the main 
Ugiians derived their numbers, as is frequently found to be the 
case with regard to numerals, from .some other race, under the 
'ntluence of commerce or conexuest. 

VOL. VII. 
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111 general the roots in the orders are double, and are of course 
liable to separation and distribution. 

There is a general coiiiiectioii of the T gro-Xepaul class with 
the Tibetan, and consequently with the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese. It appears most hicely that any intiiience of Tibetan 
on the Xepaul and other frontier orders has been posterior to 
the epoch of migration and separation, but the whole matter 
needs investigation in connection with Akkad and prehistoric 
inciuiries. In the present state of our knowledge it is not yet 
possible to fix the prehistoric chronology, and as yet great ob- 
scurity rests on tlie true relations of Chinese, though so many 
scholars are now applying themselves to that language. 

In this day we find three masses of the L griaii class ; — 

The Xepaul or Himalayan. 

The main Ugrian, reaching from Siberia to the Black Sea, and 
thence to Lapland and the Icy Ocean. 

The Magyar in Hungary. 

The Slagyar has been apparently divided from the main Ugrian 
by the Slavonic migrations. 

" The main L'grian body may have extended further westward, 
but must have been checked by the Celtic migrations, and par- 
ticularly by the Germanic invasion, which drove it towards the 
north in Scandinavia. 

There is little likelihood that there was any extension to the 
eastward or towards America. The races on that side are all 
earlier. 

The consolidation of a Tibetan kingdom and of a Chinese 
kingdom would keep tlieni off from the east, and perhaps was 
the operative cause of the separation of the northern Ugrians 
from the southern or main stuck. 

The rise of the Tlanchoos, as Scythians, of the Tlughals 
(Mongols), would tend to perpetuate the separation and to pre- 
vent intercourse. 

"With regard to the southern border in India, the present 
narrow strip suggests tliat there might have been a southern 
extension, but when we consider the various races, anterior and 
subsequent, which have possessed India, the possilidity of a 
L^grian empire of India is dimhiished. 

There were the Minkopies, the Agaws, the Kols, and Dravi- 
dians, and the Sumerians. Of these we have testimonies in 
India, but of the L^grians none, though this negative evidence is 
no more conclusive than the negative evidence is conclusive as 
to the various races which evidently from time to time occupied 
these islands. 

The relations of the Ugro-Xepaulese class liave naturally come 
under the attention of philologists, and hence have arisen the 
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opinioas as to a connection of the Ugriaii -with the Dravidian 
languages, and the formation of a Sah-Dravidian family. The 
valuable labrjurs of i\Ir. Hudcson not oui}- yielded the materials for 
the several Himalayan vocabularies, hut led him in illustration 
of the attinities. to bring forward a mass of connections cvith other 
languages, including the so-called Turanian, which have pro- 
vided material fur the determinatiou of the comparative 
grammar.* 

The apparent and real affinities of Dravidian are chieily 
dependent on the action of the same original causes on the lan- 
guages, hut these constitute m.) real connection. There is a dis- 
tribution of roots under circumstances arising from culture or 
mythology, which affords no necessary jirocif of community of 
relationship of languages. There are the same inthiences affect- 
ing grammar, which forbid the a'^sertion of identity of genealogy 
Bishop Caldwell, in his new edition of the Dravidian grammar, 
dues not appear to be de.siroiis of anne.ving the Himalayan lan- 
guages. 

M. Lenormant, in his last work, “ La Langue Primitive de la 
Chaldee, 1875,” in various places, and particularly at p. 302, has, 
on the authority of M. Sayous, a learned author on Ugrian sub- 
jects, given many illust rations of what he has been led to believe 
are Ugrian affinities of Akkad. 

A very cursory consideration l>y any competent preliistorie 
student is sufficient to show that they are as much prehistoric 
as they are Ugiiau, unless they liecuine Ugrian hy their Hima- 
layan relatives. 

Akkad gud, ivjMse. (.'oinpare gititea, Kolorimi, gotulu. Kiuiaa^. 
Africa. 

Akkad daina, sleep ; dohonni, Khnud. 

Akkad s.ir, llnr, eoic = sfraiylif; sorichai, CltCiitsv ; sirengi, 
Bassa (Africa). 

Akkad mi, t/a /7a, iiiyht ; ama, G/z/'o, night ; ami, do. ; 

amiua, Ko!, do. ; ma, Chentsv, do. 

Akkad aria, /'in. garra, 7U//«/'<«/( ,• ngare, JVoIuf ; kuramina, 
Houisa ; kungoru, Gadah'i, ladui. 

Akkad dib, dub. fa//'; lhaba, 7)// ///////; lapa. Sinypho. 

Akkad us, blood ; azu, A7'//' ; e^i. Bodi ; kesu, Bofaedudi. 

Akkad lum, ho,ie : eluine, Kariwtdeii. 

Akkad du, uioidh. is jnehistoric. 

Akkad kliar, o.e ; karra, Koluruiii, buffalo ; goru, Miri, cow. 

Akkad kisim, aat ; giisala, Godaba, Lidia. 

Akkad gum, ina,i ; kumi, Kami; kaiue, &50 (Africa). 

* See the re’nihlication of Hodgson’s Himalayan Researches bv Messrs. 

Tnihiier. A -• 
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Akkad mulii, man ; male, Hajmuhali. 

Akkad nene, mother ; liana, Miri (a common preMstoric type), 

Akkad nun, divelliiiii ; nu, Bodo ; liuii, Kho.mti. 

Akkad nrii, town ; uni, Kolarian and Afriean. 

Akkad akku, very yrcat ; okoko, Eyhele, Africa. 

Akkad kir, speech ; kiirr, Thochu. 

Akkad gan, stand ; giima, JBest Africa. 

Akkad gam, crooLed; kom, Xuya Laos ; a common Himalayan 
word, also prehistoric. 

It is a remarkahle circumstance that a zealous Magyar, Coros 
de Csoma, should have devoted himself to the mission of dis- 
covering the origin of Ms people in the Himalayas. Tlie time he 
spent ill Tibetan studies brought him no fruits, but had his life 
been spared he would have found in East Xepaul the eN'ideiiees he 
sought, and which, with liis knowledge and learning, would have 
been turned to good account. He lies buried in the town of 
Darjeeling, amid the original lands of the ^lagyars and the 
IJgrians. 

Among tlie tribes of Xepaul are to be counted the Magar, 
and it is cpiite within the compass of i>ossibility that this is the 
true origin of iMugyar oi' Madjyar. At all events there are many 
words alike in the two languages. Several tiibal names have 
descended from prehistoric times, as that of the Agaw or Agua. 

It is to be remarked that although some words are preser^■ell 
in iMagar and IMagyar, yet, as might be expected, there are words 
better lavserved in the tribes near the Magar. 

The following are examjiles of words in Magar and Magyar : — 


Sun 

llagar. 

nam 

Ma^rar. 

n;t]i 

Day 

namsin 

inqi 
donil 1 

Mountain 

danda 

Leaf 

lha 

level 

liiver 

folvam 

khola 

Salt 

cha 

so 

Hair 

cliham 

hajak 

Dog 

chliyu 

kut\'a 

( lout 

rlia 

kaiiris 

Litter 

kliache 

ke.seru 

h looked 

guniclie 

gorbe 

( biod 

gyepche 

szep 

Haiiihoiae 

slieclieja 

Sweet 

jyucho 

tales 

MTiite 

bocho 

fehen 

1 

gna 

ihl 

He 

llOS 

o 
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Magyar. 

M'ho, what i 

hi 

ki 

Tins 

isene 

ez 

That 

osene 

az 

Xear 

khwep 

kozol 

IVhere ( 

kulak 

hoi 

JTithin 

bhitar 

he 


Dr. Duka lia.-s pointed out to me a singular prehistoric pecu- 
liarity (^ee Sir J. Luhbuek on relatiuusliip, tvliich affects 

Magyar, Magar, and Limlm, and that is the possession of the 
terms for elder and yoimger brother and sister : — 



Magrar. 

Magar. 

Limbu. 

Elder brother .... 

batya 

dajee 

phiia 

Younger brother. . 

ocscs (otsch) 

bhai 

iiiibaa 

Elder sister 

nene 

dai 

anna 

Younger sister . . 

hug 

banai 

iiu.saa pak'vra 


It tviU be noticed that the Magar word for younger brother 
IS borrowed from Hindustan. 

It is to be noted that the Hung, a branch of the Limbu 
(Prof. Friedrich Muller, on “Man,” p. 352, Vienna. 1.S74J, near 
the jMagar tribe, may be the Huns, who took part in the inva- 
sion of Panuonia, and gave name to Hungary. 

Mr. Howorth, who has dealt largely with the tribes of Asia, 
has entered on the cpiestion of the Khunzag of Caucasia, lieing 
the original of the Huns of Hungary, and this he has treated of 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute for 1874, p. 453; 
and at p. 472 will be found my own observations on this subject. 
The unfortunate Kla}>rt)th was one of those who first called atten- 
tion to the Khunzag, as he was first in many researches. Among 
the Lesghians, Awars, and Khunzag of the Caucasus he detected 
undoubted proofs of the connection of language in tlie names of 
the chiefs. 

The Lesghian languages are, however, not Ugrian, but accord- 
ing to my classification belong to another order, the J'asco- 
Kolarian, their affinities being with the Bastpie, Kol, of India, 
Houssa, of Africa. (See my “Prehistoric Comparative Philo- 
logy,” p. 13.) 

Dr. Leitner, distinguished as a scholar on JIagyar as on other 
subjects, in his treatment of Dardistan, has pointed out the im- 
portance of considering the tribe of the Hunza as possibly con- 
nected with the Huns, a.s founders of the Hungarian nation. It 
would be nothing inconsistent with the other facts here brought 
forward, that Hun tribes should be found in the Dardistan, 
though at present speaking an Aryan language. In fact we have 
to observe that the Avar language has been lost in Hungary. 
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My explanation of the invasion of Hungary is that in the 
Ho-rian emigration from the Himalayas, Hgriau Huns had entered 
Caucasia. 

It is to be noted that Brian Hodgson enumerates as a tribe of 
Ma gar, ill Xepaul, the Kyapehaki. This may have given name 
to the well known Tartar kingdom, and become associated with 
Lesghian tribes in joint expeditious. The chiefs were perhaps 
Lesgliians, and tlie main body of the soldiery Ugrian, recruited 
from various tribes. On the occupation of Hungary the Les- 
ghian chiefs gradually died offj and the language of the majority 
prevailed. This wdl account for the union of Awars in the in- 
vasion and Huns, and for the people and language being now 
called Magyar. 

The phenomena would then l>e correspondent to those of the 
invasion and occupation of Britain by the English. 

If tins view be correct, it opens up the subject of the Les- 
glaians, for, if these of old represented a warlike population, 
then they may have been connected with those movements to 
wliich the name of Pelasgian has been given, and wliich. it is 
supposed, led to settlements in many countries of the Asiatic 
and European iMediterranean. (See my “ Preliistoric Compara- 
tive Pliilology,” p 12.) 

Whether in the Himalayas or in Caucasia the tribes referred 
to, it may be pointed out, are warhke. The foundation and 
maintenance of the kingdom of Xepul and the invasion of India 
sufficiently prove this. Such, too, were the assailants of the 
Eoman empire, and the occupants of Pannonia.and such are the 
present inhabitants of Hungary. 

I am indebted for corrections to Hungarian "entlemen, 
Dr. Leitner Bey. of the Lahore College; Mr. Bela” Solymos ; 
Dr. Duka, late of Darjeeling ; and Captain Stab, Charge' 
d’ Affaires of Guatemala, in Turkev, 


.IPPENMEX. 

(.'O.MPAE.VTIVE Voc.vnrL.vuv. 

Ugeo Himalayax. 

Sun, nap, Magyar. nam, in E. Xepaul, 

[numgy, Samoyed, Star], 
nai Ostiak. 

nyima Tibetan 

.. ktiya, Samoyed, chhow.a, Xepaul 

[kundom, Finnic, moon]. 
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Sun, syuiik Vnu'ul. 
shunda, A'otiak. 


.. [kiindnm, Finnic, moon]. 
Tiay, nap, iMayyar. 

yele, Samovcd. 


Moon, kiili, Kuibal 
ilio, Sauioyed. 

yonkop. Vomil. 
kov, i\loixhviu. 
kou, Fin. 
kundonia, Fin. 

Light, walo, Filmic. 

vilag, Magyar. 

•Star, nmiig'oy, Samoyed. 

Sky, [nap, ilagyar, sun]. 

.. nuont, Sanioved taiwas. 
Fill. 

Fire, tnli, Finnic 


Man, liassawa, Samoyed. 
luiweri 
kasa * 
keiza 

ihnieiie, Finnic, 
ingemin ,, 
innemine, Ostiak. 
lilies, Finnic. 

Eye, .saeii, Samoyed. 
silme, Finnic, 
sin, Yotiak. 
shiiisha, Cliereiniz. 
szein, Finnic 
siiiia, Samoyed 


Tooth, all, i\Iagyar. 

,, penk, (d.stiak. 
iMoutli, szaj, Magyar 
su Fin. 

kaiikasi. Finnic 


slum, Bodo. 

[songger, E. Xepaul]. 

sail, (daro. 

saiigdong, Kachari. 

hivan, E. Xepaul. 

naiii, E. Xepaul. 

niinia, Vajni. 

khola, E. Xepaul. 

fwiiju-alo, E. Xepaul. flightl 

[jal, Bahii, light]. 

klilye, Chourasya, E. Xepaul 

lya, la, E. Xepaul. 

all, Dhiiiial. 

nokhahir, Bodo 

iiakhaber, Kachari. 


wujyale, E. Xepaul 
jalo, Fahri. 
niinggi, Pahri. 
iiani, E. Xepaul. 
dwani, E. Xepaul. 

doniiir, Miri. 

[tali, Pliimal. moon] 

E. Xepaul, 

hiwa, Bodo. 

maiia Xepaul. 

mina j ^ 

mis, E. Xepar-l. 
visi, E. Xepaul. 
miksi 
miksa 


has 1 
hash! 


michi, E. Xepaul 

mas, 

mash 

gnalu, E. X’epaul. 
ipang, Miri. 
syeu, E. Xepaul 
si 

khouga. Bodo. 
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Mouth, klmrgo, Morchviii. 
„ na, Samoyed. 


„ agiiia, Samoyed. 
„ ■tt’an, Sirianian. 
Hair, bukka, Karelian. 


Head, paa, Finnic. 


Hand, kasi, Finn. 

kes, Magyar. 
Foot, lat, Yogid. 
lab, iMagyar. 

„ kok, Siranian. 

„ pilge, iMordwin. 
„ yalka. Fin. 
Blood, hem, Samoyed. 

ki, _ „ ^ 
Skin, nakha, Finnic. 


Ijor, Magyar. 
Bone, czontak, Magyar. 


Horn, sar'wi, Finnic, 
szarv, ^Magyar. 


Egg, toyas, Magj'ar. 


Water, wnt, Cheremis. 
vit, Vogiil. 
bu, Samoyed. 
be. 

\Yit, 


kuga, Kachari. 
igno, E. Xepaul. 
gnocho. 
nui, Dhimal. 
napang. Miri. 
kwom, E. Xepaul. 

tagna, E. Xepaul. 

[tiiku, IMiri, head]. 

[taklo, E. Xepaul]. 
piya, E. Xepaul. 
bui. 
phutui. 

puriug, Dhimal. 
khar, E. Xepaul. 
khar, Dhimal. 
akhai, Bodo. 
lang, E. Xepaul. 
chaplap, Garo. 
khoklioi, Dliimal. 
philu, E. Xepaul. 
syal, E. Xepaid. 
hi, E. Xepaul. 
chi, 

liokrva, E. Xepaul. 
krvakte „ 
nmhokwa „ 
bigur, Bodo. , 
singga, E. Xepaul. 
msaiigga. 
sing, Kooch. 

[sarwa, E. Xepaul, bone], 
[sarmva „ „ 

[sarukwa ,, „ 

[lumva, Kooch 
[hara, Dhimal „ 

dai, E. Xepaul. 
ti 

tui, Dliimal. 
touclii, Garo. 
daudai, Bodo. 
wa, E. Xepaul. 
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Water, wa, I’erniian. 
wesi, Finnic, 
viz, ilagyar. 
Eiver, yoha, Samoyed. 


as, Ostiak, 
k\nni, Finnic. 


'iartli, ya, Samoyed 
da 

„ maa, Finnic. 

„ ma, Samoyed. 

„ mou. 

Mountain, liegy, ilagj-ar. 


doml), ilagyar. 
sea, Samoyed. 

wtioi'i. Finnic, 
bor, Samoyed. 


k , kitvi, Finnic. 

„ ko, ^Magyar. 

„ tang, Samoyed. 

Eat, syon, Finnic, 
en, Magyar. 

Laugh, nauran, Finnic. 


,, nevet, iMagyar. 
Mouse, yar, Magyar. 


Be silent, vaikenen, Finnic. 
Speak, sanon, Finnic. 


assi, Miri. 

yowa, E. Xepaul. 
yo. 

a.sie, Miri. 
koina, E. Xepaul. 
kwama. 
kava. 

daima. Kacliari. 
lia, 1 >0(1(1. 

Garo. 
Ivachari. 
among, i\Iiri. 


liajo, Bodo. 

„ Kachari. 
liachur, Garo 
danda, E. Xepaul. 
sani, E. Xepaul. 
saiiggu, „ 
bliuri, E. Xe]ianl. 
bhar. E. Xepaul. 
liour, „ 

bro, ,, 

kava, E. Xepaul. 
kwa. 

lung, ^ „ 

long, Garo. 
cliauin, E. Xepaul. 
cho. 

jyiiye- 

rende, E. Xepaul. 

riya. 

risini. 

navir, Manyak. 
daran, Tliocliu. 
enna, Sokpa. 
biya, E. Xepaul. 
bege, Limbu. 
yay, Gurimg. 
waitwaya, E. Xepaul. 
wayeb. 

nena, E. Xepaul. 
sogno. 
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1 >rink. jiion, Finnic, 
in, Magyar 


To-day, tanapana, Finnio. 


To-ii)oitow, liuoiuenna, Finnic. 


kolinip, ilagvni-. 


Village, fain, Mag^'ar. 
k}Ta, Finnic. 


House, kamoclo, Sainoyed. 
muat, 
mait 

kat, O.stiak. 

Tree, pun, Finnic, 
pa, Magyar, 
pea, Sainovci!, 

Leaf, level, Magyar. 


Florvei’, virag, ilagyar. 


Salt, soak, Sainoyed. 
si 

suol, Finnic, 
so. ilagyar. 
Iron, vese, Samoved 


(lung, E. Xepaul. 

dugna. 

time. 

syanga, Eraliinn. 
toin, Paliri, 
payam, E. Xepaul. 
lihanso 
bini, Murmi, 
banyar, ilanyak. 
tingiii, Garo 
dine.sanclie, Kacliari. 
tanna, Xoivgong. 
dininieni, Deoria Cliutia. 
thang-cvaiTian, Talain. 
inangkokn, E. Xepaul. 
liainaye. 
minthe, Gyami. 
kallu, l)arhi. 
kalla, Pahri. 

Kusyur. 

Tharo. 
ganap, Garo. 
ninap, Xbunsung. 
tel, E. Xe]iini!. 
tval, 
del, 
kyal, 

dulong. Mill. 

[falan, Manclioo], 
khini, E. Xepaul 
kam. 


ekuin. Mill, 
piiwa, E. Xepaul. 
pu, 


laba, E. Xepaul. 
laphowa. „ 
lhava. Dhimal. 
pnri, E. X'epanl 
parr, Garo. 
yoksi, E. Xepaul. 
syang, Garo. 


■i-l. E Xofiaul. 
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Goat, kauris, I'iniiie. 

MosL[uito, szunyug, Magyar. 
Hunger, eliseg, Magvar, 

1, Ostiak. ogy. 

Magyar, egy. 

Cheremis, iktit. 

Finnic, ak, yks. 

Lap, akt. 


2, Karelian, kaksi. 

3, Ostiak, kholyni. 
Magyar, liaroni, 

4, Finnic, nelya. 
Magyar, negy. 

6, Finnic, kiui.si. 
Ostiak, kut. 


7, Finnic, seitseman, 

Cheremis, shimit. 
sini. 

Morclwin, sisem. 

8, Magj'ar, nyolc. 

10, Finnic, kyminencii, 
Morchvin, kamen. 


20, Magyar, liu.sz. 


40, Magyar, iiegyven. 

Bitter, Finnic, liaikia. 

Magvar, keseni. 


gara, E. Xepaul. 
sagoli, iliri. 
souggon. Mill, 
sago, E. Xepaul. 
saka. 

eukta, E. X’epanl. 

it to. 

aktai. 

ikku. 

yekko. 

"kat, Magy.iv 
ako, Miii. 
atero. 

yek, Pakhva. 
kichchi, E. Xepaul. 
hiclichi. 

sumchi, E, Xepaul. 

aoniko, IMiri. 
laya, E. Xepaul. 
liclii. 

Ihyal. 

tukchi E. Xepaul. 

chluiniug, Vayu. 
choi, Koocli. 
tuk, Serpa. 
man. sini, Bodo. 

•sining, Garo. 
man. shiiri, Kaehari. 

nema, Sokpa, 
kip, E. X'epanl. 
kipu. 

koiigdyum. 
kotdyum. 
gis, Limhu. 

kong-usang, E. Xepaul. 
asim. 

kwung asiiig. 
naa.sang, E. Xepaul. 
napung cliolok, Yayu. 
kluka, E. Xepaul. 
khiki. 

khacho. 
khacho, Magai 
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White, fekete, ilnyyar. 

Fat, lihawa, Finnic, 
kover, Magyar. 

Good, kvtt’a, Finnic, 
yo, iMagyar. 

Green, wiheria, Finnic. 

Handsome, kaiinis, Finnic. 

szep, iMagyar. 

Hot, palaYra, Finnic. 

Pia-sv, uusi, Finnic. 

Bed, veres, Magyar. 

punadnun, Finnic. 
Pdpe, k^yisi, Finnic. 

Little, waha, Finnic, 
kis 1 

kicsi > iMagyar. 

kicsiny J 


kaso, Suinvar. 
kliako, Tibetan, 
kii, Chinese, 
khachim, Vayu. 
kliaklia, Dhiiual. 
gakha, Bodo. 
klia, Bnrman. 
kekeina, E. Xepaul. 
kekete. 

leipa, E. Xepaiil. 
lei. 

ciihuwa, E. Xepaul. 
cholia, Gumug and iMurini. 
clianva, Thocliu. 
chopka, I)himal. 
iiuwo, E. Xepaul. 
nuhwa. 
nONTl. 

hariyo, E. Xepaul. 

„ Bakhya. 

., Kusunda, &c. 
liaryo, l)arhi. ike. 
kanni, E. Xepaul. 
sangnya, E. Xepaul. 
shecheja, Magur. 
lepa, Murnii. 
lhap, Thaksya. 
irsuta, E. Xepaul. 
ucliiva. 

•svarawaba, E. Xepaul. 
hala. 
liarra. 

u’olkya, Gurung. 
bala, Murnii. 
wala, Thaksya. 
phana, E. Xepaul. 
phaya, Brahinu. 
tupsako, E. Xepaul. 
tiipsaha. 
tumea, 
gahai, Bodo. 
gohai, Kachari. 
r cliisma, E. Xepaul. 
kichem, 

pkachhai, Gyarung. 
hocho, Pdhri. 
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Sour, savanju, Magyar. 


hapaclu, Finnic. 
Straight, suora, Finnic. 

I, inina, Finnic, 
eu, ilagyar. 


liocho, Denvar. 
klioso, Pahri. 
save, E. XepauL 
sua. 

suyukha. 
sobu, Guriing. 
gaplia, Bodo. 
sori, E. Xepaul. 
soriklia. 

*anka, E. Xepaul. 
ingka. 



ung. 

niaha, Kuswar. 
uui, Pakhva. 
ang, PSodo and Gai 
gna, ilagar. 

Thou, sina, Finnic. 

*ana, E. SYpaul. 
sanre. Gyarung. 

te, Magyar. 

tai, Darhi, Ac. 
ta, Pakhva. 

He, han, Finnic. 

liana, E. Xejiaul. 
chana. Thaksya. 

AYe, me, Finnic. 

liaini, Darlii, Ac. 

mi, ilagyar. 

,. Kusvar. 
gni mi.>, (turuiig. 
gnu me, Gyarung. 

Tlii.s, ez, Magyar. 

isena, Magyar, 
iti. Ghiiual. 
imbe, Bodo. 
iiuara, Garo. 

tama, Finnic. 

teni, E. Xepaul. 
yam. 

And, ye, Finnic. 

ye, E. X'epaul. 
yo. 

ye. Gurung. 

Yes, igen, Magyar. 

*liegne, PI. Xepiaul. 
*angna. 
ongo, PSodo. 

There, ott, Magyar. 

wutliu, Takpa. 
unthu, Huiya. 
hadu. ( lyarung. 
uta. 1‘akhya. 
uchi, Ilaiiiu. 
woti, P )euwar. 
liudi, Piialimu. 
iisho, Dhimal. 
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kliocla, E. Xepaul. 
lieche, Dhimal. 
kaclii, Darlii, ^c, 
kliaclie, Tibetan, 
kalak, Magyar, 
oseiia, ^lagyar. 
issy Knsunda. 
uti, Dhimal. 
olio, Bodo. 
iimara, Daro. 
tya, E. Xepaul. 
utlioi, Dhimal. 
wotho, Takpa. 
outha, Horpa. 

\vathi, Yayii. 

This paper was first read at the British Association in 1875, 
hut the reading of it l.)efore the Anthropological Institute was 
delayed until the 13th March, 1877. On the doth March a 
short paper was read Ijefore the Eoyal Asiatic Society by Mr. G. 
M'. Forbes, F.E.G.S., M.A.S., Bengal, under the title of Affinities 
of the Chepang and Kusundah Tribes of Xepaid with the Hill 
Tribes of Arracan. 

By the courtesy of !Mr. Forbes and of Tilr. lY. S. lY. Yaux, 
Hon. Mem. Anthrop. Instit. and Sec. Eoyal Asiatic Society, I 
have seen this paper. 

It deals with the eastern relations of the Chepang, Ivusundah, 
Yayu, and Bhramu languages of the Xepaul. included in Hodg- 
son’s class of broken tribes. These are chiefly eumjiared with 
languages of the Burinan peninsula, Mru or Toung, Kyeng or 
Shou, Kami, Kuini, and Sak. Mr. Forbes clas.sifies the Chepang, 
&c., as Lohitie or Tibeto-Burman with Xaga and Karen. 

His table includes indubitable resemblances, and is of value 
as connecting Chepang, Ac., with Mru, and, possibly, with Sak, 
in conformity with what I have stated on this subject. 

Among all these languages of the hills of India and of the 
Burman peninsida there are resemblances for a sufficient reason, 
because these languages all belong to the prehi-itoric epochs. 

In consegueiice of this paper of IMr. Forbe.s's, I considered it 
desirable to make a new investigation, and 1 find that though it 
is true the Chepang, Ac., resemble the l\Iru, yet that the Finnic 
affinities hold good. The classification of (Iiepang, Ac,, as 
Finnic, is maintained, but as a result of ilr. Forbe.s’s I'esearches 
the Finnic must be extended to include Mru. 

Mr. Forbes has not examined the AMga and Karen languages. 
These have distinct African relations, more so than the Finnic, 


M'here, kusa, Finnic, 
hoi. Magyar. 


That, az, iMagyar. 


tuo. Finnic. 
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and I theretbre place them earlier in the relative chronology and 
development. 

The following are a few examples of the connection of Finnic 
with Mru, &e. It may he observed that [Magyar affords no 


conformities. 



Blood, weri. 

Finnic : wi, Chejtaug; 

wi, Mru. 

Crow, wares. 

wa-a, ilru. 

Dog, koira, 

kwi, kui. C'hepang ; 

ta-kui, Mru. 

Goat, kauris. 

eha guri, Kuswar ; 

ta-rau-a, Mru, 

Horse, hopa. 


sapu, Sak. 

Name, ninii. 

muig. Yavii . 

end, Mru. 


Tiami, Khyeng. 


Night, yo ; ya. Chepang ; avail, Khyeng. 


Bad, paha ; 


]Mya. Khyeng 

Strike, puk ; 


pok, Burmese. 

To-day, tauapana, 

ten. C'liepang 

tuuap, Kyeng. 


In following the .subject up, I find that Finnic has borrowed 
in many eases from the Kolarian languages, a point in favour 
of placing the Kolarian earlier. 

'6, harom, Magyar, is connected with 6, liarum. IMadi. 

4, nelja, Finnic, negi, Magyar, is comiected with nal, Madi, 
naltt in Kolarian and Tamil, nakh, Uraon. 

20, husz, Magyar, is connected with hissi, Kolarian. 

lOO, sata, Finnic, and sean. Magyar, with Kolarian, sau. 

He, han, Finnic, witli huni. -Santali. 

AVe, me, Finnic, with mam, [Madi, mamet, Gomli. 

Ye, te, Finnic, with te, Chcntsu. 

His, hauen, Finnic, with hona, Gondi. 

Yes, on, Finnic, with han, Kol. 

Ye.sterday, eileu, Finnic, with hola, Kolarian. 

It will be observed that with such facts it would be as con- 
sistent to cla.ss Akkad with Kolarian as with Ugrian. 

It may be well to give some illustrations of the mode in 
which roots and words have been sorted out from the prehistoric 
period. 

The same set of words, founded on the idea of Itonnd, furnish 
words for sun and moon, ear and eye, face, egg, and also beau. 
Secondarily, mouth, woman, Ac., are connected with moon, and 
also cat, a.s in the Egvjuian mythology. 

This is best obseiu ed in Africa, where we have such common 
forms as mot, turo, so i^sun, suku ; muon and ear, baiba ; bean, 
vei), na, woro, tali, calu, earn, anya, nyani, nap, eyi, bela, kan, 
kono. 

In Malay eye is mata ; ear, talinga ; egg, talor : the roots 
being thus selected. 
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Two, thou, that, and there are connected. 

A curious example of selection or sorting out is found in the 
Georgian — 2, ori and Basr|ue : that, ori ; Lepcha, ore ; Madi, orou. 

By another process I and eye are connected. 

Thus hy selection a great variety of languages is created from 
one stock of words, which are more particularly modified by the 
special selection of pronouns and nutnbers. 

The difficulty of classification becomes, consequently, very 
great, because races have acted on others as the Kolarian on 
tlie Finnic, and on the Basque, and again been acted upon by 
conquering races, and by those with whom tliey are in com- 
mercial or religious intercourse. 


Di^cussiox. 

Mr. B. SoLYiio^ — lu reply to the remark that my countrymen, the 
Magyars, them.^elves seem to know but little about their origin, I 
beg to state, not as a scholar, but as a mere witness, that they are 
at least remarkably intererteJ in the numerous and elaborate re- 
searches in this field made and being made by the members of 
their Academy of Sciences. 

It is a popular tradition that their ancestors came across the 
Ural from Asia, and there were Magyar travellers. I believe, both 
in the last and in this century, who went to Asia specially for the 
purpose of ascertaining the birthplace of the race, with not much 
more result, however, than trophies of linguistic facts unknown 
before and bearing on the subject. Though no philologist myself, 
I recollect having been struck by all but identical words and 
sounds, in Hindustani and ilagyar, of huttd and l-nhja for " dog,'’ 
as well as by Injitiz (moustaebe) and kcqyu (gate, ikc.), which are 
the same both in Magyar and Persian. 

It is a cherished hope, not only of its students, hut of the nation 
at large, still to find out that origin ; and to illustrate that fond 
longing they bear to tbeir mythical home, I will further mention 
that the news some years ago of the English ” comments and 
conjectnre regarding the Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions re- 
ferred to by 4Ir. Hyde Clarke, ran like a thrill through all parts 
of the country and all ranks of society, on the wings of their 250 
newspapers and periodicals : for the popular mind, mure or less 
educated bv the men of science, clings also to this idea, that the 
4Iag yars, when they came to conquer their present country were an 
highlv-civilised people, alreadv in possession of letters of their own. 
They regret moreover the Vandalism of their first Christian zealots, 
who de.stroyed most of the monuments erected already in the new 
country. 

M. BEiiriN’ said : Thanks to the studies of several learned scholars 
during the last few years, the affinities of the 3Iagyar language are 
well established now with the Finnic and Ugro-altaie tongues. In 
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comparatire philological researcihes account must be taken of those 
affinities as well as of the internal changes of language shown in 
the Magyar documents since the twelfth century (the oldest known), 
and of the immixion of foreign words, German, Slaves, &c. Now 
the problem of the origin can be fairly worked. I quite agree with 
Mr. Hyde Clarke s views as to this origin. The Magyars seem to 
have come into Europe with the Huns, and have left all along their 
road evidence of their passage. Besides, the cuneiform studies ap- 
pear to show in the very direction pointed out by Mr. Hyde Clarke 
the existence of nations not far akin to the Magyars. A-S for 
what Mr. Hyde Clarke says of the common existence of roots in 
those Hymalayan countries and American, I can say that lately 
several Erench scholars endeav oured to establish an affinity between 
the central American dialects and the Basque. The latter having 
affinities with the Ugro-altaic languages would explain this com- 
mon existence of roots in so far distant countries. 

Mr. Eees, the Piesident, and others took part. 

A copious and laborious paper on the classification of the 
non-Aryan languages of Lletia was read at the last meeting of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society by Mr. E. L. Braudieth, which I have, 
by his courtesy and that of Mr. Yaux, had the opportunity of 
perusing. 


The following paper by the Eev. Hectoe McLean was read 
by the Directors : — 


The Scottish Highland Language and People. By Hectoe 

McLean. 

Peaces of the Keltic languages are to be found from Spain to 
Denmark, and from the west of Ireland to the Crimea ; but of 
the ancient Keltic languages spoken on the continent, our know- 
ledge is exceedingly meagre. The dividing of the ancient 
continental Kelts into two branches, the one Gadhehc, and the 
other Kiinric, seems to me to be unsupported by a sufficiency of 
facts, and to lead to erroneous conclusions as regards Keltic 
tribes and peoples. To what erroneous conclusions a few test 
words may lead may be illustrated from the modern Keltic 
languages. The article in Cornish and Breton is nearer to the 
Gaelic than to the "Welsh, n being the characteristic consonant 
in the former, and r in the latter. The name for “ cresses ” in 
Welsh is lerivr, in Cornish and Breton it is Mer, and in Gaelic 
liolair. The Gaelic liolair is nearer the Cornish and Breton 
VOL. ni. F 
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heler than the Welsh bemr is. Several such words could be 
chosen from these languages, and were they taken for tests, how 
false should the conclusions derived from them be ? Gaelic 
would be brought nearer to Breton and Cornish than Welsh ! 
In Manks the word for self is hene ; in Sorth Highland Gaelic 
fhin — hem, and in South Argj'llsliire it is fhcin = hane ; yet it 
would be a wrong conclusion to infer from this and a few other 
instances, that Wanks was nearer to Xorth Highland Gaelic 
than to Argyllshire. Mr. Skene has shown, in his first volume 
of “ Celtic Scotland,” to what fallacious conclusions the care- 
less use of a few test words has led vuth respect to the geogra- 
phical diAusions of Gaelic and Kimric Scotland. The Keltic 
dialects of the east and south of Scotland have been lost ; the 
same is the ease with those of the north, middle, and south-east 
of England. Could these be recovered, probably the ancient 
language of Britain might be united without a break, and oui 
present two branches of Kimric and Gaelic Kelts would consti- 
tute but the extreme varieties of one great continuous people 
In the same manner were all the ancient continental Keltic 
dialects known, this people might, in all likehliood, be continued 
from the east and south of England, through several varieties, 
into Germany, Belgium, Erance, Spain, and Italy. Instead of 
trj-ing to reduce those Keltic names that are to be found in 
ancient writings or the local names of Keltic origin that abound 
on the continent to two sister languages, the one Gadhelic and 
the other Kimric, it would, perhaps, be more judicious to con- 
ceive the ancient Keltic as consisting of numerous dialects 
Amrjdng gradually from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, and 
from the Alps to the west of Ireland. 

Tacitus informs us that the language of tire Gothini, a nation 
of Germany, was Gaidish, wlrile that of the Estii, another nation 
situated fm-ther east, was nearer to the British than to the 
German. From the remarks of Tacitus, it may be inferred that 
the British, or perhaps some dialects of it, were alhed to the 
language of the Estii, and differed somewhat from that of the 
Gauls, and that the langirage of the Estii was Keltic. Probably 
it was a Keltic dialect much mixed with Finnic and Teutonic in 
the time of Tacitus. 

There is some reason for believing that a Kelto-Finnic people 
occupied the whole of Germany at one time, and that these 
were the brachycephalous people whose remains are found in 
the round barrows, while the old dohchocephalous race that 
preceded them are found interred in the long barrows " It is 
proljable that the language of the brachycephalous people was 
Keltic with a large element of Finnic in its vocabulary, and 
that that of the conquered race was Euskarian, and alhed to the 
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mother tongue of the modern Basque. Much of the language of 
the conquered u^ould he absorbed into that of the conquerors ; 
so that the language, in course of its development, would have 
a considerable portion of its vocabulary of Iberic or Euskarian 
origin. The arrival of pure Keltic tribes would give a more 
decidedly Keltic structine to the language, and cause a diminu- 
tion of non- Aryan words and idioms. 

In the modern Keltic languages there are numerous words 
which would seem to be non-Aryan and allied to Ugrian and 
Euskarian. WTiether these can be satisfactordy shown to be 
such, or can be satisfactordy traced to an Aryan origin, is a 
question that is highly interesting and deserving of the con- 
sideration of the scientific world. There would appear to me to 
be an excess of Aryamsing at present, so that I feel disposed to 
t hink that there is a tendency to make some languages more 
Aryan than they are, and among these the Keltic languages. 
The following is a list of words from non- Aryan languages hav- 
ing a close resemblance in form to Keltic words. It would be 
very gratifying to ascertain whether this resemblance is to be 
traced to a common origin of the words or to mere accident. 

Elan, in Welsh, a yard, a church. Gaelic, lann, an inclosure. 
Iullann=ith-lann, corn yard. Bolann, an ox-stad, a cow-house, 
&c. Basque layida, a garden. Gaelic ais, a “ hill.” Basque asta, 
a rock. As, mdk. Basque esnea. Art, a stone. Bascpre Harri, 
a rock. Gaelic aoil, “ month.” Basque aliol. Aon, good. 
Basque 07 i. G.Abhail, “death.” Basque /a'rt/ Cko, “mist.” Basque 
gi/ea, “smoke.” Gaoi, &. Basque,^ae. Gaelic the ground. 
Basque liirm, the “ earth.” Gaelic Icanahh, a “ clidd.” Basque, 
leinu. Gaelic lot, a “ wound.” Basque lot. Ore, an egg. Basque 
arrac. Gaelic dona, “bad.” Basque donge. Ciar, “black.” Turkish 
Kara. Toll, a “head.” Non-Aryan languages of Central India, 
talla, tala,, tal ; of Southern India, tedei, tcda, tale, tele. Gaelic 
faith, “ heat.” In the eastern languages of Ahom, Khamti, and 
Laos, /«i is “ fire.” Zwa, dd, a “ foot.” Magyard, /«^>. 

In several of the non- Aryan languages of Nepaul, foot is la, 
losu, li, le. From hia, a foot, comes luaigh, to “ walk cloth,” 
which was formerly done in the Highlands by pressing it with 
the feet. Gael, lair, a mare; loth, a filly. Magyar, lo, a horse. 
Gaelic, greadh, a horse ; gearran, a work-horse ; greadhaire, a 
stallion. On the eastern frontier of Bengal, a horse is, in seve- 
ral of the non-Aryan languages, khor, kuri, gore, gure, gori ; in 
some of those of Central India, goro, ghoro, gurrarn. Gaelic, 
onii, a “ horse.” N. E. Bengal, on, onhga. Gaebc, ce, night. 
Basque, gaAL Finnic, yo. Magyar, ej. Turkish, gejch. GaU, a 
rock. Central India, kal, kellu, a stone. Southern India, kul, 
kalla, kallu, kali. Sinhalese, geda. Turkic, gnn, kun, “ dav,” 
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“sun.” Basque, dav.” Samojed, fAiq “ dawn.” Breton, 
cann, “full moon.” Scotch Gaelic, camhanach. Irish, co.m- 
haoir, “ dawn.” Old Gaelic, eig, esga, easga, the “ moon,” ece, 
“clear,” “manifest.” Gaelic, /««?;, a “youth;” luan, & “son.” 
Bashkir Tatar, Ian, hov, son, child. Welsh, llanc, a “youth,” 
“ Uances,” a “ young woman,” llivyth, a “ tribe.” Hungarian, 
leanij, “ girl,” leanka, “ daughter.” Gaelic, Biail, an “ axe.” 
Welsh Bwyell. Baltu means an “ axe ” in Yenessei and Samojed. 
Gaehc, tuagh, an “axe.” Yenessei, Ostiak Tuk, Gaelic, cil, 
ceal, “death.” Welsh, cclarn, a, “dead body.” Gaelic, closach, 
a “carcase.” Welsh, celain. Ostiak, hid, “death.” Lapp, 
calriie, the “ grave.” Gaelic, cel, “ mouth.” Welsh, cijl, a “ con- 
cardty.” Lesghic, hoi, a “ mouth.” 3Ioth means the male of any 
creature, and is obviously related to rnodh, a man. Both words 
are now obsolete. Modh, a “ man,” would seem to be related 
to the Finnic mks and to mi, the name for “ man ” in Tibetan 
and other eastern languages. The mii in Osesmii, would appear 
to be a cognate name. From cia, a “ man,” are formed coinne, 
“ woman ce^tr, “ offspring ; ” core, “children.” Cearn, a man, 
or one of the tribe, is from cear, “ offspring.” Hence come the 
names of the old tribes, Coriondi, Carnones, Creones, and Caerini. 
Connected with these words are gasradh, the “ common people,” 
gast, an “ old woman.” Welsh, gwas, a “ youth.” Cornish, 
cosgar, youths. Comparing these, we may infer that cas, in 
cassii, means “ man,” and that cassii means “ men,” and Tre- 
casses, Yiducasses, Bodiocasses, Bajocasses, mean, respectively, 
“ men of the town,” “ men of the wood,” “ dwelling-men,” i.e., 
“ natives.” Bodio and hajo = Irish, heac, “ to dwell,” Manks, 
baghey, “dwelling.” Tre = Welsh tre, a town, vidu = Gaelic 
fiodh, “ wood.” 

The Piev. Isaac Taylor says, in his “ Etruscan Eesearches,” 
that “ it is almost universally the case that primitive names 
of tribes and nations signify simply ‘ the men,’ ‘ the people,’ 
or ‘ the tribe.’ ” He remarks, also, “ that the Samojedic dialects 
give us the two very instructive forms. Use and hasa, which 
both signify ‘ a man.’ “ We have here exhibited the transition 
from the Finnic to the Turkic form. The Turkic his, ‘ man,’ 
‘ person,’ which again is identical with the Basque, gizon, ‘ man,’ 
enables us to explain the names of the Kirghiz, the Karagass, 
the Tscherkes (Circassians), and many otlier tribe names.” 

The Gaelic cia, “ man,” gasradh, people ; the Welsh givas, a 
youth, and the ancient Gaulish and British cas, are obviously 
cognate with the Basque gizon, the Turkic kis, and the Samojedic 
hasa. 

Nae is also an obsolete Gaelic word, meaning “ man,” from 
which is derived the modem Gaelic word, neach, a “ person.” 
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“ Widely spread throughout the Ugric area, we find a word 
which takes the forms s«Ka, hena, ena, or aina. This word de- 
notes a ‘ man ’ or ‘ person ’ — homo. 

“ In the Aino language, ainu means a ‘ man.’ In Tscheremis, 
en means ‘ people,’ ‘ nation.’ In Mandschu, eneii means ‘ poste- 
rity.’ In Finn, a man is innimene, and in Samojed it is en- 
tietsche.” Taylor’s “ Etruscan Eesearches.” 

From nae, “ man,” are derived the following Gaelic words : — 
naing, “ mother,” now obsolete ; naoidheain, a babe or infant ; 
niadh, a champion, nuall, noble, hterally manly. Kae is found 
in the two tribal names, Xamnetes and Xitiohriges, wliich res- 
pectively signify “ sacred men ” and “ men of the land.” Xam 
= naomh, sacred or holy. Brig = Irish brig, land. Dae is 
another obsolete name for “ man,” occurring in Eobogdii, the 
name of the ancient inhabitants of the north of Antrim, in 
Ireland. It means “ the men that inhabit the promontory.” 
Eo = rudha, a “ promontory,” or long, narrow portion of land ; 
hog = heac, to inhabit, and di = dde, “man.” The words 
a “ son ; ” leanahh, a “ child ; ” luan, a “ youth ; ” laoch, a “ youth 
lachd, a “ family ; ” the Welsh words, Uanc, a “ lad ; ” llances, a 
“ young woman ; ” Uwj'th, a “ tribe ; ” would seem to point to 
an obsolete or lost word, meaning “ man ” in Gaelic and Welsh, 
cognate with the Lesgliic ks and Samojedic lize, each of which 
signifies “ man.” 

According to Mr. Taylor, “ The names of the Lycians, the 
Ligures, the Leleges, and a host of Turanian nations, are, in all 
probability, derived from this root.” From a kindred root, it 
would seem to me are derived Lugi, the name of an ancient 
tribe in the north of Scotland, and Luceni, the name of another 
ancient tribe in the south of Ireland ; also Lloegr, the Welsh 
name for England. Mr. Taylor says that “ the name of the 
Mardi, one of the Median tribes, contains the characteristic Finn 
gloss mart or murt, 'men,’ which occurs in the names of a very 
large number of Finnic tribes, such as the Mord-win and the 
Komimurt.” From these facts, it woidd appear that “ Mertae,” 
the name of an ancient tribe in the north of Scotland, bordering 
on the Lugi, is of Finnic origin. 

A non- Aryan root, ar, meaning water, seems to be preserved 
in the obsolete Gaehc words, air-dhi, a “wave airear, a “ bay,” 
or “harbour;” artlirac, a “ship;” and artraighim, “to sail.” 
This root is to be found in a great many river names. Irish 
history informs us that Islay was anciently in possession of the 
Firholg, a people identified by Mr. Skene, in his first volume ot 
“ Celtic Scotland,” with the Damnonii of Scotland and England, 
and with the Sdures, a supposed Iberic race. A place through 
which a streamlet flows in the west of this island is called Ant- 
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Am'adli, and a liill next the stream is called Cnoc an-Aoraidh, 
hill of the aoroxlh or “ "n’ater.” In the north of the island is 
another stream named Araig. The last part aig, here, 

is a corruption of the Xorse vie, a “ creek.” The Norwegians 
added vie to ahhaiiin ar, to designate the creek at the mouth of 
the stream, and ahhainn, a “river,” was no douht added to «rhy 
a people to whose language the latter was a foreign word, in the 
same manner as the Gaehc people of the same island added their 
own nam^, abhainn, to Laxa, the Scandinavian name of another 
stream in the same island, and made it Abhainn Laghsa. To 
the root ar are to be traced numerous river names in the British 
Isles and on the continent, e.g.. the A\x in Cardigan and Ajw- 
sliire ; the Arre, in Cornwall ; the Aire and the Are, in Yorkshu’e; 
the Arro, in Herefordshire and ^Ya^wickshire ; Aru, the name of 
two rivers in Spain ; and the Aray, in Argyllshire. Er and ir 
are names for “ water,” in some of the non-Aryan languages of 
Central India; dr and dru are names for “river,” in others; 
and irxi, in Teluga, in Southern India ; while ur is “ water,” in 
Basque. Cdrog is an old Welsh name for a brook. Gar is the 
name of a rivulet falling into the Spey. The Garry is a river of 
Perthshire ; and the Garnoch is a river of Ayrshire ; and there 
are two rivers called Carron, in Scotland. In some of the non- 
Aryan languages of Central India, garra and khar are names for 
“ river.” Rath is an obsolete name for Anllage. Xiunerous places 
both in Ireland and Scotland are called rath, to which some 
other word is usually added. Some of the oldest and rudest 
fortifications go by this name. The name seems to he aUied to 
the Basque erri, iri, uri, a village or town. Ur, uru, uru, are 
names for village in several of the non-Aryan languages of 
Central and Southern India. It may be objected to the words 
of which I have given a list here, that they are perhaps too like 
each other to justify us in inferring that they are of kindred 
origin ; but it would seem that when the words of one language 
are absorbed by another, that they become somewhat petrified, 
and do not change at the same rate as those that naturally 
belong to the language do. Gaehc names, which have for centu- 
ries been introduced into Enghsh, have changed but httle, while 
in the language to which they originally belong, the change has 
been very great. Angus keeps very close to the old Oengus, 
while the modern Gaelic form of the same name, aonghas, has 
entirely lost the g in pronunciation. The old Gaehc of Malcolm, 
Maol-cohna, has entirely lost the first part, changed the vowel of 
the second part, and is now Calura. MacDougaU, Mac Dhugaill, 
has lost the sound of the g in Gaehc. Murdoch, Muireadach, 
has lost the d and become Midreach. Patrick, Padridg, has lost 
the d, which was originally t, and Ijecome Paruig. Words bor- 
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rowed by Keltic from the languages of the pre- Aryan inhabi- 
tants of the British Isles may, I should think, have retained 
their old forms with but alight alteration, and so bear a greater 
resemblance to cognate words in the languages of tribes descended 
from peoples of kindred origin with the pre-Aryan inhabitants of 
Britain. 

The Gaelic language at present fringes the west of the British 
Isles, from the north of Sutherland, in Scotland, to the south of 
Kerry, in Ireland. From the north to the south the dialectical 
differences are considerable, but the variation is insensibly gradual, 
and South Kintyre is nearer in language to Antrim than to 
Skye. Kerry men and Sutherland men would at first meeting 
find it difficult to understand one another, but a fortnight or so 
of intercourse would, I shordd think, enable the men of the 
south to converse freely with those of the north. The digraph 
ao has a peculiar sound in the Scottish Highlands. It is nearly 
the same sound as that of y in numerous Welsh words, such as 
the article y, yr. It bears some resemblance to the sound of e 
in the English word herd, and to that of u in churl. In South 
Kintyre, ao = ai in pain, and it has the same sound in Munster. 
In other parts of Ireland it soimds hke ee in feel. As compared 
with old Irish, the pronunciation of numerous modern Irish 
words deffiates more from the mother tongue than that of the 
Scotch Gaehc does. The adli in such words as deanadh, “ doing 
milleadh, “ spoding tilleadh, “ returning,” Ac., are in modern 
Irish = 00 ; but in Scotch Gaelic dh retains its peculiar soimd, 
which is = gh, a sound hke that of g in German words ending 
in herg. In some parts of the Higldands this adh = av, and in 
others it is the same as the Irish. Such verbal nouns as 
beannugliadh, “ blessing suidhiughadh, “ placing gearughadh, 
“ sharpening,” are pronounced in two syllables, and the two last 
syllables in aU of them are = oo. In Scotch Gaehc the corre- 
sponding words are ieaiinachadh, suidhcacluidh, geurachadh, which 
are pronounced in three syllables, as old Irish was, ch being 
= German ch, and dh, as already stated, = German g in berg. 
Old Irish converted ch into g in such verbs as intonnuigim, 
“inundate;” cumactaigirn, “to be able;” deylithigini, “to dis- 
agree,” as appears from the adjectives from which these verbs are 
formed ; tonnach, “ abounding in waves ;” cumnchtach, “ power- 
ful ;” cUbthach, “ disagreeing.” The ch, which old Irish converts 
into g, and modern Irish into gh, is retained intact in Scotch 
Gaehu This fact leads us to infer that old Irish is not directly 
the mother tongue of modern Scotch Gaehc, but a sister dialect 
of its mother tongue. Zeuss speaks of there being four roots of 
the substantive verb in Irish, one of which is for the present 
tense. From this root Jil comes the modern Irish form hhfailim, 
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“ am I.” The Scotch Gaelic form, am bheil mi, “ am I,” is evi- 
dently not derived from the old Irish Jil, as the north Highland 
form is am heil mi, “am I.” Beil is surely derived from hi, “be,” 
and would seem to be even an older form than the old Irish 

The negative cha, “ not,” in Scotch Gaelic and in blanks, takes 
the place of the Irish ni, “not,” in negative propositions. Hach, 
a negative interrogative particle, foimd in modern and ancient 
Irish, as well as in Scotch Gaelic, is compounded of the interro- 
gative particle an and the negative cha, “ not.” As cha is not 
found in ancient Irish, and the compound interrogative negati\'e 
particle nach is, it is clear that Scotch Gaehc and Manks retain 
a word which became obsolete in ancient Irish. 

Adjectives and substantives, with respect to case endings, are 
inflected both in modern Scotch and Irish Gaelic, much alike ; 
the dative plural in ibh and aibh, however, has mostly disap- 
peared in spoken Scotch Gaehc. The nominative plural of aU 
the substantives in Scotch Gaehc, except that of those that form 
the plural by changing the radical vowel, ends in n. This is 
a form of the plural rather rare in Irish Gaehc, but frequent in 
Welsh. The sjuthetic present tense of the indicative has 
entirely disappeared in Scotch Gaehc, and its place is supphed 
by the analytic, which is formed by the substantive verb and a 
verbal noun. This may be accoimted for by the future having 
lost its characteristic consonant, f, which rendered it hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the synthetic present. The sound of the 
future f is now lost in Irish pronunciation. The tenses of the 
imperative and conditional only are inflected for number and 
person. The imperative mood in Scotch Gaehc is complete in 
aU the persons singular and plui-al. The Irish wants the first 
person singular of this mood. The first persons singular and 
plural of the Scotch Gaehc imperative are identical in form with 
the first persons singular and plural of the Irish present indica- 
tive. The Scotch Gaehc has no consuetudinal tense. Its con- 
ditional mood differs a httle from the Irish, and is less inflected. 
Neither of the languages has an infinitive or present participle ; 
the place of both these is supphed by prefixing prepositions to 
the verbal nouns, e.g.,Deanadh, “ doing,” Tha e a’dcanaclh, “ he is 
at doing,” do dheanadh, “ to doing.” The sound of English w 
is not found in Scotch Gaehc, but is found in Irish, mh and hh 
haring that sound in this language before a, o, and u. In Scotch 
Gaehc the sound of these digraphs is nearly that of English v in 
all cases. 

The Gaehc language wants a verb corresponding to the Enghsh 
“to have.” and posses.sion is expressed ])y the substantive \url) 
and the particle uig, “ at e.g., Tha tigh again, “ I have a house 
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literally, a house is at me. Tha airgiod aige, he has money ; 
literally, money is at him. There are some phrases that are 
peculiar, such as Tha e’ na shlainte, he is in health, literally, he 
is in his health : Thae’na thuathanach, he is a farmer ; literally, 
he is in his farmer. There is but one inflection for the com- 
parison of adjectives, -which serves both for comparative and 
superlative, e.g., Tha e, nios cruaidhe, it is harder; literally, he is 
in that is harder: An rud a’s cruaidhe, the hardest thing; lite- 
rally, the thing that is hardest ; Tha Iain nios laidire na Teiunas, 
John is stronger than James; literally, John is in his is stronger 
or James. 

That change of initial consonants called by Irish grammarians 
eclipsis, by -which the surd consonants are converted into the 
corresponding sonants, b into m, and d and g into n, is not to be 
found in Scotch Gaelic. It is pecidiar to middle and modern 
Irish, and is not found in the old language. A similar initial 
mutation is to be found in middle and modern Welsh. It is 
very remarkable that although cultivated Irish -was chiefly, in 
the middle ages, the written language of the Higldands, and that 
the Higldand bards studied the principles of their art in the 
Irish bardic schools, yet tliis northern Keltic speech resisted all 
the influences that tended to produce this peculiar mutation of 
initial consonants. 

There are good grounds for beUeviug that the Caledonii of 
Tacitus are not entirely identical with those of subsequent 
classical -writers. Those large-bodied, ruddy-haired men cannot 
certainly be considered as the ancestors of the black-haired, 
bro-«m-skinned, dark-eyed little people that itow abound in so 
many districts of the Higlilands, and who so much resemble the 
people of South Wales, the south-west of England, and the west 
and soutli-west of Ireland. This dark people are evidently 
descendants of races that preceded the tall yellow-haired Kelts. 
There is no reason to think that the Caledonians of Tacitus either 
smeared their skin with woad as the Britons of Julius Ctesar 
did, or pimctured it -with the flgirres of various animals, as was 
done by the Piets mentioned by classical writers -who wrote 
long after the age of Tacitus. Tacitus was not likely to pass 
over such a strange custom in silence, or several other customs 
peculiar to the Pict.s, such as community of -wives. The Cale- 
donii of Tacitus were armed like the ancient Kelts, with small 
shields and large cutting swords, blunt at the point and not flt 
for stabbing. The dagger, which was as indispensable to the 
Highlanders of the middle ages as the broadsword, was wanting. 
In tliis respect they differed from the contemporary Germans, -ivliu 
were armed -with the framea, a small pointed sword, and from 
the Caledones and Piets of -wTiters subsec|uent to Tacitus, part of 
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■whose arms were a dagger and a short spear. The Caledonii of 
Tacitus would appear to have brought their whole force forward 
to fight the Eomans under Mons Grampius. There, after having 
fought bravely, they were completely overthrown and ruined. 
They were evidently the dominant tribe of Horth Britain, and 
after this defeat it woidcl seem the subject-painted people re- 
gained their independence, and amalgamated on equal terms 
with their former masters. 

In their mode of warfare both Piets and Silures resembled 
the Iberians. They did not engage the Eomans -with all their 
force at once, but encoimtered them in guerilla warfare. Accord- 
ing to Polybius the Spaniards were armed ■nith swords made for 
cutting and tluusting ; and from Eomau writers we learn that 
the Piets were armed -with daggers and short spears. Strabo 
informs us that the Eomans found it more difficult to conquer 
the Iberians than the Gaids, owing to their difterent modes of 
warfare. One battle broke down the Caledonians of Tacitus, 
while the Silures "withstood the Roman arms for nine years. The 
Silures were a dark race, like the Iberians ; the Caledonians 
resembled the ancient Gauls and Germans. In Ptolemy’s time 
the name of Caledonii was confined to a tribe whose territory 
extended from the Beauly firth to Loch Long. This tribe 
bordered on tribes inhabiting that part of Scotland now called 
the West Highlands, and were obviously called Caledonii more 
especially to distinguish them from the tribes west of them, the 
Cruithnigh, Piets, or painted men, who were a commixture of 
several races, pre-Keltic and Keltic, and who latterly conquered 
their conc[uerors, with whose blood theirs was now commingled. 

The follo'wLng is l\Ir. Skene’s summary of Tacitus’ account of 
the Caledonians : — - 

“ He observes one of the peculiar customs of the Britons 
among the Caledonians — the fighting in chariots, which was 
now apparently confined to the ruder tribes of the north ; but 
it is remarkable that he alludes neither to the practice of their 
staining their bodies with woad, nor to the supposed community 
of women among them. He shows that, in the wedge-hke shape 
attributed to Britain by previous -writers, Caledonia was excluded 
as still unknown to them. In the language put by the liistorian 
into the mouth of the Caledonian leader, Calgacus, he imphes in 
the strongest manner that the tribes embraced in the desig-nation 
he usually gives them of inhabitants of Caledonia, were the most 
northerly of the British nations; that no other people dwelt 
beyond them ; that they had neither cultivated lands, mines, nor 
harbours ; and that he knew of no state of society anionic them 
resembling the promiscuous intercourse of women, as he men- 
tions their childreu and kinsfolk, theh wives and sisters, in Ian- 
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guage only consistent with the domestic relation in greater 
purity.” 

Here we have a pure Aryan people described, free from all the 
non- Aryan customs peculiar to the Piets. The hand-fasting of 
the Highlands, that loose kind of marriage, which James the 
Sixth found so difficult to eradicate, would seem to owe its origin 
to the community of wives that prevailed among the Piets. 
The Piets would seem to have been originally the brachycephal- 
ous people whose remains are found in the round barrows, and 
who were driven westward by pure Kelts in Scotland into the 
mountainous regions of the Western Highlands, the marshy 
plains bordering on the Forth and into Galloway, in Ireland, 
into Connaught, West Mimster, and Ulster. Exogamous mar- 
riages converted them into a mixed Keltic people, or, if ori- 
ginally a mixed Keltic people, into a people more Keltic than 
they had previously been. They are always mentioned in old 
Irish writings as Cruithnigh, or painted men, who excelled in 
magic, poetry, and arts, and are distinguished from the Gaedheals 
or Scots, and the Fiibolg. In old Welsh writings the Piets of 
Scotland are called G^T 5 'ddil Ffichti, a name which implies that 
the Piets were a commixture of Gaels and another race ; that, 
in fact, even after the battle of Mons Grampius two peoples 
were united originally different from one another, the one of 
which were the Caleclonii and the other the I’icts. The name 
Caledonii is cognate with C'eltae and Claedil. The primary 
part of the name C'eltae is Cel = Gal, as in Galatae and Galli, and 
Cal, as in Caledonii. Gal in Irish means kindred ; gaul means 
the same ; and Brathair gaoil signifies one of the same tribe ; 
literally brother of kindred. Gaedal is formed by metathesis 
from Gaelad or Gad due, a kindred man ; similarly Caledonii is 
resolved into Cal or gal, kindred, and clonii = duine, old Irish 
plural of duine, a man. Caledonii, then, is equivalent to Gcddh- 
eal, the name by which a Scottish Higldander of tlie present day 
calls himself, the modern Irish form of which is Gaoidheal, the 
name by which an Irishman calls himself in liis native language. 
Had all the Piets wliose name was changed into Scots in the 
twelfth century, been Cruitlinigh, it is not Ukely that all the 
people of the Scottish Higldauds, in fact all the Gaelic speaking 
people of Scotland, \cho in the tenth century extended to the 
German Ocean, woirld have adopted a name peculiar to an Irish 
people who settled in Argyllshire, and were comparatively small 
in numbers. The name of Gael was not, therefore, introduced 
by the Dabriadic Scots, but was the name of the descendants of 
the pure Caledonii in tlie north-east of Scotland before their 
kinsmen, the Scots of the west, had acquired ascendancy over 
the Piets. The name Calgacus is purely Gadhehe, and is de- 
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rived from ca.lg, an old Irish name for sword. Calgacus, there- 
fore, means swordsman or warrior, and is the same name as the 
old Irish name Colgach. Yacomagi means “ sons or men of the 
plains.” It is formed from Vaco = Gaelic faiche, a “ plain,” and 
mag = mac, “ son.” Horestii denotes the “ men of the east,” and 
is derived from Hor = Gaelic oir or h-oir, “ the east.” 

The Caledonii of Tacitus would seem to have been a more 
recent body of Keltic immigrants than the southern Britons, and 
to have come across the German Ocean ; probably from the 
Cimbric Chersonese or modern Jutland into the north-east of 
Scotland. The colonisation of Britain by Kelts was in all likeli- 
hood progressive, as was the case with the Angles and Saxons 
and lasted for some centuries. The pre-Aryan population was 
driven westward, as happened at a subsequent period to the 
Britons, and the pre-Aryan languages were supplanted by the 
Keltic as the British was by the Anglo-Saxon. 

Throughout the Scottish Highlands the ethnologist observes 
that a large portion of the population is dark-skinned, dark- 
haired, and gTey-eyed, dark-eyed, and small in stature. In these 
respects the Highland people hear a strong resemblance to the 
Welsh, the south-western English, the western and south- 
western Irish. The dark population does not seem, by any 
means, to be homogeneous, hut would appear to be a commixture 
of several races. A dolichocephalous skull is the more frequent 
among them, although round heads are not rare. One type is 
to he observ^ed with straight profile and rather fiat forehead, 
somewhat like the Basque ; a prognathous tjqje, with prominent 
eyebrows and receding cliiii, is frequent. These tjqres are occa- 
sionally found with flaxen, red, and yellow hair. A tt’pe is to 
he met with long head, long oval face, eyes various, and com- 
plexion varying from fair to dark. Person rather slender ; often 
tall. This type I would call characteristically Keltic. Children 
are to be seen with flaxen hair and dark eye lashes. The hair 
of these children as they grow up darkens and becomes dark 
brown, and sometimes even black. These various t}q)es are 
found in the same family, derived from father and mother with- 
out producing intermecUate ones. Members of the same family 
are also found alternately flaxen-haired and black-haired, flaxen- 
haired and red-haired, black-haired and yellow-haired. I have 
found bright red hair and light red hair alternate in the same 
family. One brother had a long head, a long face, brown com- 
plexion and bright red hair, the other a round head, round face, 
light red hair, and a florid complexion. I have frequently found 
the occipital protuburance large in the heads of men of the Scan- 
dinaVan type that I examined. I found this also to be the case 
in the head of a fair Icelander ; the only Icelander whose head 
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I examined. I have found in many fair Higldanders the portion 
of the hackhead joining the neck broad and flat, and, in long- 
headed dark Highlanders, that part flat, and the part imme- 
diately above it remarkably prominent. 

Bright red or bright yellov hair is not frequent in the Hebri- 
des. Light red and hght yellow hair abound, passing through 
several shades of yellowish and reddish-brown into reddish and 
yellowish dark-bro^vn. In Islay the complexion varies from 
sallow to fair. The most frequent colour of hair is reddish- 
brown ; the most frequent colour of the eyes is grey and bluish- 
grey. In the south-west of Islay fair and sandy hair, accom- 
panied by a fair complexion, prevails. In Colonsay fair and 
sandy hair is frequent, and the complexion is usually fair. In 
Jura lithe men with dark hair, dark eyes, dark complexions, and 
oval faces strongly attract tlie attention of the ethnological 
observer. In Barra the people have usually dark and brown 
complexions, and the colour of the hair is reddish-brown, dark 
reddish-brown, and black. Very fair persons, liowever, are to 
be seen. In the little island of Minglay, two tx’pes struck my 
attention when I tisited it sixteen years ago. The one had fair 
hair and a very clear skin, square face and head, and a full 
round chest. The other was lithe in form, with dark complexion, 
long oval face, long arched eyebrows, long high head, and light 
grey eyes. I met with this tj^pe occasionally throughout the 
whole of the long island, and everywhere in those parts of the 
Highlands which I have visited. In South List and Benbecttla 
dark hair, dark and grey eyes, and dark complexions predomi- 
nate. In the west of Sky, about Htmvegan, the people are fair 
haired and clear skinned, and evidently belong chiefly to the 
Scandinavian race. In Stornoway the frequency of tall and fair 
persons strongly attracted my attention, and I was astonished at 
the number of tall and fair natives of Harris that I met at 
various places. 

It is evident that the racial characteristics of the people of 
the West Highlands, especially of the Western Isles and of the 
coast line, have been materially altered by the Norwegian occu- 
pation which commenced in the eighth century and ended in 
the thirteenth after the battle of Largs. I have looked at 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian sailors in the island of Islay 
side by side vith Highlanders, and was surprised at the close 
resemblance that the former bore to the fair portion of the 
latter. I have been equally surprised at the close resemblance 
that a French crew bore to dark Highlanders seen along with 
them. 

Local names of Norse origin are to be found in all the isles 
and all along the coast line. In Islay names of Norse origin 
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constitute one half of the names of places, and in Lewis pro- 
bably a great deal more than one-half. Some personal names 
are of Xorse origin, which are at present frecpient in the High- 
lands, such as Torcpiil, Tormod = Thormund, Anglicised Xor- 
man. Somhairle = Somerled, Anglicised Samuel, and Eaonailt 
= Eaginhilda, Anglicised Eachel. Careful research, I have no 
doubt, would find numerous words of Horse origin in Irish, 
Scotch, Gaehe, and Manks. The Horse word for “ neighbour ” 
has supplanted the Gaelic name, coimhearsnacli in Horth High- 
land, Gaehe, and in Manks. In the former it has taken the 
form nabuicUi, and in the latter naboo. Danish, nabo. 

Fir Gaillia.m or Gailiun, one of the names of the Fir bolg, 
brings us back to the stone period. Gaillian means a “ dart,” 
but hterally, a “ stone dart,” and is derived from gath, a “ spear,” 
“ dart,” or “ arrow,” and lith, a stone.” Old Gaelic traditions 
frequently mention a weapon named gath huilg, “ bag dart.” A 
variant of the story of Conlach and Cuehulhn relate that these 
two, father and son, fought one another with this weapon, which 
was thrown from the hand. The Fir bolg, or men of bags, or 
quivers, were evidently so called because they carried quivers, 
and were armed with this weapon. Gath bolg and bolg-saighead 
are Gaehe names for quiver. The other name Fir Domhnon 
would seem to come from durnh, a “ mound,” and those earth- 
works caUed vaths are usuaUy attributed to the Fir bolg. Dam 
and dum in Dumnonu and Damnonh are etddently forms of 
dumb, a moimd, and hence damnonii, dumnonii, and Fir Domh- 
non, as names which signify mound btiilders. 

The Scottish Highlanders of the present day are a commix- 
ture of several races, Keltic and ScandinaDan, and it would 
seem to me that the pre-Keltic races could not have been fewer 
than three or four. 


Discussiox. 

In the discussion on the above paper Mr. Htde Claeke observed, 
that the zeal of the Celtic enquirers had brought to light many 
points of resemblance between their languages and those of other 
parts of the world. In the last century the Rev. Hugh Rowlands, 
in his Mona Antiqua, produced a list of 1,000 Hebrew analogues. 
At the British Association a paper was read on Polynesian confor- 
mities. The Rev. Professor John Campbell, now of Montreal, has 
illustrated these relations from Peruvian. Some of these approxi- 
mations were fanciful, some casual, but others were true ; because 
Celtic, like Sanskrit, is derived by development from the prehis- 
toric stock. They consequently deserve more attention than they 
have received, because the observation of these points will enable 
ns in time to account for many of the phenomena of the Indo- 
European family for instance. There can now be no reasonable 
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doubt that there were Sumerians in these islands, as elsewhere 
in Europe. As an illustration of these prehistoric peculiarities in 
Celtic, it is worth while putting on record the observations of 
Professor Campbell, the learned explorer of the genealogies and 
chronology of the Bible. Prof. Campbell informs me that out of 
95 words in my Peruvian vocabulary (*‘ Prehistoric Comparative 
Philology,” p. 64) he has found well-defined Celtic equivalents for 
above 70. He says 

“ I connect the Aymara Stonehenge of Tiahuanaci with the 
Cymric Stonehenge of Emrys or Amhrosius. The point where 
Cymri and AtTuara diverged north and west was Mauretania. 
There we find Gumeri, speakers of the Aquel Aniazig, Ait Amor 
or Zimuhr, Pritchard’s Celtic Cambrians. They became the 
Cimbri of Spain, and the namers of Gomera, Pliny’s Ombrios, in 
the Canary Islands. Eivero Tschiidi (chap. 2), connect the 
Canary Islanders and the Aymaras physically, and by their 
customs. Flattened crania are found among the Celts. The 
Canary Islanders and the Berbers (Ait Amor, &c,) are the same 
people. Their voeabidar}’ is fundamentally Celtic, like that of 
the Aymaras. The Berbers are the Aecad and Armenian Burbur. 
All (Aymaras included) are mountaineers. But the Berbers 
came from Barbaria in Ethiopia. See Phny, Strabo, Leo Afri- 
canus and Arabian authorities on Maghrib. There we have 
Amharas in your Danakil region. Xearer Eg^'pt were Sembritte 
and Zeniris (Ait Zimulir). The Amhara came from Himyarite 
Arabia, which is also the region of Pliny’s Zamareni. All 
Himyarite culture and worship connects with Chaldsea. It was 
original in Chaldma, not in Arabia. The Semtscritte are the same 
people, but were never in Arabia. Psammetichus placed these 
invaders of his northern coast as a barrier against Ethiopia. 
Semtscritie and Himyarites (not Sabacans, who are distinct) came 
perhaps through Palestine from Armenia, the Burbur region, 
which Mr. Boscawen (Trans. Soc. Bib. Archmol, vol. iv, p. 293) 
connects with Gimirrai or Cimmerii. There is I’liny s Zimara. 
These, again, are the Zirari of the inscriptions, whose home was 
among the mountains of south-western Media. To this point 
they came from southern Assyria, about Hainra and tlie Hamran 
Hills. They were then known as the Khamri and Khamarani. 
Their original home was either in the Hymer district about 
Babylon, or at Gomorock, further south. Hamniurali was their 
great ancestor, and he is the Zimran of my second paper on the 
Celts. There, also, we find the first Burbur race. Stoiiehenges 
in Arabia, JMedia, &c., connect the people archaiologically. In 
Accad, Danakil, and A^unara you have connected them philo- 
logically. Add my Celtic connection, wliicli I think the under- 
Kned words wiU at least bear out. Try Berber. I have no 
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vocaublary, but here are a few words : — Tahuyat = covering, 
Welsh toad; Amen, water, Erse amhan, river; Athraar, Iddra, 
mountain, Gaelic torr ; Ahoren barley, Gaelic coma ; Ana, sheep, 
Celtic uan, oen, wyn, lamb ; Bukul, earthen pot, Erse baehla, a 
cup ; Akfic, head, Erse cab, Welsh copa ; Tigameen, houses, 
Gaelic tighean ; Tigarer, a place of justice, and Tigotan, heavens, 
are compounded of the same word. Had I a good vocabulary I 
do not doubt that the Berber would come very close to the 
Aymara. The Cymri were, I think, older than the Celts proper, 
at least as British colonists. Some of the words in your vo- 
cabulary that do not coincide with the Celtic do with the Latin 
(kkoUo, colhs), perhaps through Umbrian, wliich is Celtic, and 
with the Germanic (kkoUo, kugel ; lappi, lamb ; socco, A. S. 
suacga). The Cymri were the African branch of the Zimri, the 
Cimbri the European. Semitic roots appear, ucuichtia cuspi, 
flies is the Semitic Zebub ; Atnnara lupi, sun is Semitic lahab. 
Himyaritic gives these and Amharic stages.” 


Comparative Vocabulary: Peruvian and Celtic. 





PERtTIAN. 

Erse. 

Gaelic. 

Welsh. 

Man 


A. 

Kkari 

ceam 

— 

gUT. 

JJ 


Q- 

runa 

reim 

— 


)) 


A. 

chacba \ 




"Woman 


Q- 

cozoa J 

cia 




Q. 

raJcka 

reac 

gruagacb 

gwraig 

Head 


A. 

marmi muireau, muirui 

— 

merch 


A. 

ppekei 

feighe (top) 

beic (beak) 

pig 

Hair 


A. 

suncca \ 

gimmach 


sioch 

„ 


Q- 

socca j 

sunadh 



Face 


A. 

akanti cionnacha, cainsi 

gunis* 

— 

F.re 


A. 

naira 

aniharc 

— 

— 

Ear 


A. 

liinchu 

ogh 

— 

— 

Mouth 


A. 

*llaka 

hilleog 

duilleog 

— 

>? 


Q. 

simi 

scanili 


safu 

Tooth 


A. 

kchaka 

feaco 

— 

— 

Heart 


A. 

cTi Hi mo 

caemh {love) 

— 

— 

Hand 


A. 

tachlli 

glac 

— 

llaw, deanlaw 





tuthal (left band) toisgeal 

(right hand) 

Foot 


A. 

kayu 

cas, cos 

caSj cos. 

— 



Q- 

chaqui 

}> 


— 

Horn 


A. and Q. 

li uakra 

croc 

croc 

’ 

Skin 


Q. 

ccara 

guar, guairche 

croicionu 





A. 

lepitchi 

leabthacb (bedding I of 

skins) — 

Sun 


A. and Q. 

inti 

ion, ong 

— 


Moon 


Q- 

quilla 

gealach 

gealach 



„ 


A. 

paksi 

eao, eag, easga 

— 



Star 


A. 

siilo 

silsigbim (shine) 

— 

ser 

Day 


A. 

tiru 

ur (sun) 




Fire 


A. and Q. 

nina 

an, ain, ong 

teine 

tan 

Water 


A. and Q. 

yakii 

oiche 

tiioge 

gwy 

)> 


Q- 

unu 

can, an 



Hirer 


A. 

liahuiri 

SUIT 






J}tsci(ssio/i, 
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Stone 

A. and Q. 

P£ErTtA>-. 

kak 

Erse. 
dach, dock 

Gaelic. 
daeh, doeh 

Welsh. 

T ree 

A. 

klioka 

geag (branch) 

— 

— 

Leaf 

A. 

quenua 

guta 

— 

— 

4. 

*lakka 

lag, lagan 

(cavity) 

— 

House 

A. 

uta, ata ait^ aitcas, aifne, 

tigh‘ 



A. and Q. 

pimeu 

bocan, hmait 

— 


Sheep 

A. 

ccaura 

caera 

eaoi*a 

— 


A. 

una 

v.an 

uan 

ocu, wyn 

G-oat 

A. 

paca 

pOCj boo 

— 

— 

Dog 

A. 

anakara cu 

-cunaich (spaniel) — 

— 


Q- 

calatu 

callae 

— 

gelgi 

Snake 

A. 

katari 

nathair 

nathair 

neidr 

Fish 

A. 

kanu 

eigne, cagna 

— 

— 

Good 

A. 

asque 

seag (beauty) 

— 

— 

Ditter 

A. 

ham 

gam 

geud 

cheweur 

Black 

A. 

chamaka 

ceomhar (dark] 


— 

Eed 

A. and Q. 

pako 

base 

— 

— 

Give 

A. and Q. 

chu, ku 

asccadh (gift) 

— 

— 

Eiui 

Q- 

huapra 

— 

— 


Flow 

Q. 

puri 

— 

— 

ffridio 

Go 

A. and Q. 

hutiii 

cinae 

imich 

— 

Speak 

A. 

arusi 

— 

aithris 

areithio 

JJ • • 

Q. 

rima 

reim (call) reicim (tell) 

— 

Eat 

A. 

manvatia 

man manchaine 

— 

Die 

A. 

amaja 

samh 

meath 

gmado, masu 

Cut 

A. 

cuta 

gvtach s 

gath sgad 

e^^Ttan 

Cry 

Q. 

hnaca 

cigim 

— 

— 

Place 

Q- 

chura 

cuirim, ereas 

— 

— 

Rise 

Q. 

hatari 

— 

— 

dwyre, dyddwyre 

Raise 

Q- 

huearo 

corra-ghini 

— 

— 

An 

1) 4 , 

A. 

Q- 

naka \ 
kuna j 

cia (caeli) 

— 

— 

^0 

A. 

haai 

cha' n 

cha’n 

— 

A'^egatiTe . . 

A. 

na 

me 

mi 

me 

Thou 

A. 

ta 

tu 

thu 

di 

He 

A. 

hvpa 

— 

— 

ete 

JJ • • 

A. 

di 

neach 

— 

— 

Plural . . 

A. 

kana 

gou 

— 

g^'ahanu 

Nose 

Q- 

cenca, einga cuineaii (uorteil) cuinean — 

Mise 

Q- 

poccoy 

abuigh 

abuieh 

— 


Q. 

hnayllaca 

' — 

— 

sylch 


Q- 

niissae 

nieacan 

meas 

— 


Q. 

lluciios 

— laogh (calf) 

— 


Q- 

carachupas 

— 

currag 

— 


Q. 

atoe 

— 

— 

g'vyddgi 


Q- 

CUTS 

coisein 

— 

— 


Q- 

ciillu 

coill 

coille 

— 


Q- 

para 

— 

fras 

— 


Q- 

anta 

unga 

— 

— 


Q. 

konier 

— 

comi 

— 

Fat 


raccu 

rogmhar 

— 

__ 


The meeting then separated. 


* Leaf = tongue, H.C. 
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Maech 27th, 1877. 

Col. A. Laxe Fox, r.E.S., M.ce-Pi'emlerd, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting vere read and con- 
firmed. 

The foUotring netv member tvas announced : Capt. \V. 
Saaiuells, Bengal Staff Corps. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same. 

For the Libe.4-et. 

From the IxsTiTriiox. — .59tb Annual Eeport of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Cornwall, 1877. 

From the AriHOR. — On the Peopling of America, Bv A. R. Grote, 
A.M. 

From Htde Cl.^rke, Esq. — The Eastern Origin of the Celts. By 
John Campbell, M.A. 

From the Societt. — Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Vol. IF. 

From the Societt. — Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Science. Vol. III. No. 4. 

From the Acadeut. — Atti della R. Accademia dei Lineei. Vol. I. 
No. 3, 1877. 

From the Author. — Select Plants for Industrial Culture or Na- 
turalisation in Victoria, 1876. By Baron Fred. Von Muller. 
From the Society. — Bulletin de la Societc Imperiale deNaturalistes 
de Moscow. No. 3, 1876. 

From the Emtoe. — Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Neunter Band, 
Viertes Vierteljahrshaft, 1877. 

From the Editoe. — Revue Scientifique. Nos. 38 and 39, 1877. 
From the Author. — L’eta della pietra nelle province Napoletane ; 
Scoperte pre-istoiiche nella Basilicata e nella Capitanata ; Elte- 
riori Scoperte relative all’ eta pietra nelle provincie napoletane ; 
Nuove scoperte pre-istoriche nelle provincie napolitane. By 
Prof. G. Nicolucci. 

From the Author. — Etudes Paleoethnologiques dans la Bassin du 
Rhone. By Ernest Chantre, Hon. M.A.I. 

It was announced that the Council had voted special thanks 
on behalf of the Institute to M. Chautre, for his present “ Age 
de Bronze.” 

The foUowing papers were read by the Directors : — 
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0:1 a "Kitchen Midden” at Ventnok. By Mr. Hodder M. 

M"estropp. 

In excavating for the foundation of a house at Gils Cliff, near 
Ventnor, a kitchen midden vas lately discovered. In it were 
found several fragments of pottery, hones, and shells. A fine 
example of a stone-hammer, or more probably a corn crusher, 
■was also found. It is 8 inches long, -with a circular indentation 
in the centre. In shape it exactly resembles those found in 
Scandinavia and in Yorkshire, and as figured in "Wilson’s “ Stone 
Age,” and in Evans’ “ Ancient Stone Implements.” Higher up 
the cliff, the remains of a fireplace and a kitchen midden occur. 
Among the remains of the fireplace ■were found a large quantity 
of charcoal, and some large stones exhibiting deep traces of the 
action of tire, together with a number of small round pebbles. 
In close proximity to this fireplace was the kitchen midden, or 
refuse heap, where were found numbers of limpet shells, oyster 
shells, cockles, ite., thickly massed together ; and in conjunction 
with these were several bones of the ox, sheep, pig, &c. Inter- 
mingled in this heap were fragments of pottery of Eoman and 
Eomano-Biitish manufacture. Two rubbing stones also turned 
up. Several nodtdes of iron pyrites were also met with, evi- 
dently used, as Mr. Evans has suggested, for striking fire. The 
most remarkable find in tliis kitclien midden was a small cinerary 
urn, five inches in ■width, nearly perfect. It is of an unusual 
shape, and presents a peculiar and very rare style of ornamenta- 
tion, consisting of a band of coralline seaweed round it. A frag- 
ment of another urn was also found presenting the same orna- 
mentation. Another kitchen midden was discovered some years 
ago, on making the new entrance to Steephill Castle. It con- 
sisted of heaps of Empet shells, intermingled 'nuth fragments 
of rude pottery, and the bones and horns of the ox. It is, doubt- 
less, of a very early period, and of a very rude and primitive 
age, as the pottery found in it is very rude and coarse, the orna- 
mentation being done by laying a string on the wet clay. From 
the marked difference of the pottery found in the kitchen middens 
near Ventnor, they evidently belong to different periods, sepa- 
rated by a wide interval of time. The pcktery found in Gil’s 
Cliff must be of a later date, as it is of a very fine clay, and of 
a. black colour, while the ornamentation is very elaborate, and 
carefuEy traced in diagonals with a stick on the wet clay. Evi- 
dence of a Eoman period appears in the kitchen middens in 
Gil’s C lift ' as Samian ware, and pottery of a very fine clay and 
of a dark red colour are found in them. The rude fragments of 
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pottery near Steephill Castle evidently belong to the stone age, 
vhile those on Gil’s Cliff appear to be of the bronze age. Traces 
of several other kitchen middens occur near Yeutnor. In digging 
for graves in the churchyard of the old church at Bonchurch, 
heaps of periwinkles and limpet shells are turned up, evidently 
the remains of kitchen middens ; the tusk of a wild hoar was 
also found there. Another was observed near the Yentnor 
railway station. Intermixed with oyster shells were a number 
of sheep’s bones ; a human jaw bone of large .size was also found, 
evidentlv belonging to some gigantic savage of primitive times. 
Traces of a rude kitchen were discoverecl at Underwath, about 
a mile and a half from Yentnor. A large stone was found over 
a heap of charcoal and ashes. The food to be cooked was placed 
on the heated stone, as done by the Australians and other savages 
of the present day. 


On a “ Kitchex IMiddex ” found in a Cave ne.ar Tenby, Pem- 

BEOKESHIEE, and EXPLOEED hlj WiLMOT PoWEE, il.Pi.C.S.E. 

By Edwaed L.aws, late 3oth Eegt., Jan., 1876. 

Theee is in the limestone rock, about two miles inland from 
Tenby, a well-known bone cave called Hoyle’s mortth, christened, 
I fancy, after a Flemish family, for though the name has disap- 
peared in South Pembrokeshire, I am informed it still exists in 
Cumberland, the site of the first colony from Flanders which 
was remoA'ed to lYest Wales in the 12th century by Henry First. 
Many scientific (and unfortunately, also, unscientific) folks have 
dug in this cavern. Among the former, Mr. Smith, rector of 
Gumfreston, has been the mo.st successful. 

He has found hymna crocuta, ursus spelceus, rhinoceros ticho- 
rinus, cervus terandus, cermis elephas, erpius spelceus. Human 
bones, the remains of domestic animals, chips of flint, and a re- 
markable hornstone, copper coins of George Third, and an old 
pen-knife. 

MTiat renders this medley tlie more confusing is that the 
objects were mingled together, and not distributed in layers as 
in the more fortunate caves. However, although the upper 
strata has been ransacked, there are, no doubt, treasures still 
to be found in the virgin breccia of some of the inner chambers. 

I dug for several days in this cave, and objects turned up, but 
they were evidently the overlooked leavings of others, and, 
having been displaced, appeared to me t(j be worthless. 

So I determined to trj- another cave nearer to Tenby, and 
known as the “ Little Hoyle,” or “ Longbury Bank.” At first 
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sight the latter name is suggestive of burial, but we must re- 
member that this appeUatioii, not being Keltic, must have been 
given subsequently to the year 1100. For, so far as I can find, 
no Welsh traditions are embodied in the English nomenclature 
of South Pembrokeshire, and when we find that “ bury ” is used 
in this county to signify a fox-eaith as well as a rabbit-hole, I 
think the fact that Long bury is a celebrated breeding-place for 
these animals, and that there are entrances to the earths on 
both sides of the rock which appear to communicate, will 
account for the derivation of the name. This I am the more 
anxious to trace, as competent persons have thought that this 
cave has been used for sepulchral purposes, a conclusion in 
which I cannot concur. 

Speaking of this place in “ Cave Hunting,” Professor Boyd 
Dawkins says, ” It was explored by the Pev. H. Winwood in 
1866, who found in it the remains of bos longifrons, goat, badger, 
and dog, as well as oyster and large limpet and mussel-shells. 
Some of the bones are burned. Several human vertebrte, and a 
metacarpal, probable traces of an interment of unknown date, 
and two flint flakes of uncertain age.” He adds, “ It was inha- 
bited in liistorie times, since it contained fine-grained pottery of 
the kind usually found in the ruins of Roman ^■illas.” 

When ilr. Power and myself began our operations in January 
last, it was cpiite apparent what portions of the cave had been 
explored, and what were untampered with. For, though owing 
to the drraess of the place, there is no stalagmite, yet a certain 
amount of surface-water, filtering through the roof, runs down 
the walls, and has cemented the angular fragments of limestone 
with bones and shells into a breccia, which, when the rubble 
and soil were removed, stood out like shelves or brackets from 
the sides ; in some places nearly meeting in the middle, and so 
rendering it impossible to work near the sides without partially 
destroying them. 

Lender these shelves of breccia, and at depths varying from 
two to five feet below the uppermost, we found the remains of at 
least six human beings, bones of oxen, goat, sheep (C, horse, dog, 
swine, roebuck, shells of oyster, limpet, mussel, cockle, whelk, 
periwinkle, two fragments of coarse pottery, a bone needle, a 
portion of another bone instrument, a flue horiistoue scraper, 
formed of the same green stone, flakes of which were found in 
the Hoyle by Mr. Smith, a water-worn sandstone, about eiglit 
inches long, which, from its shape and the bruises on it, would 
seem to have been used as a hammer, several flint flakes, several 
water-worn sandstones, both red aiiel grey, two ironstones, and 
sev'eral white water- worn quartz pebbles. 

These various substances, with the excejitiou of the scraper 
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and needle, were contained in two different heaps of black vege- 
table mould, mixed with broken shells, bones, and angvdar frag- 
ments of limestone. 

The needle and tlie scraper were on the surface of the clay 
immediately underlying the outskirts of the larger heap, and 
near where Mr. Winwood had previous!}* dug ; not far from these, 
and also on the surface of the clay, there was a small deposit of 
charcoal. After removing the refuse-heap, another opening to 
the cave was revealed, leading into a depression, or rootless 
chamber. 

We found, on chgging in this outside pit, a sort of path, almost 
paved with shells, and leadmg up to the siirface of the held ; 
near to the top of this path there was a piece of iron slag and a 
considerable fragment of a Roman patera, similar, I suppose, 
to that found by ilr. Winwood on the surface of the breccia, 
but very different to those dug from the middle of the heap 
by us. 

Now, as regards the objects accttmulated in the midden. 

With scarcely an exception the bones were broken, and in no 
instance were they in position as they would occur after burial. 
On at least one there are the marks of a cutting instrument 
(vertebra of bos), many are split, and some biu-nt. But none, 
so far as I could see, were marked with teeth scores. 

The bones of man and beast were mixed up in a confused 
heap with shells, stones, black earth, and pottery in a sort of 
hotch-potch. The impression left on my mind is that these 
bones were cdl hroken by man for food. 

A few words as regards the remains themselves. 

The ox bones have belonged to many individuals, and were, 
without exception. Bos longifrons. This is the more interesting, 
as the modern Pembrokeshire cattle have been pronounced bv 
Messrs. Darwin and Eiitimeyer to be one of the domestic types 
which are in direct descent from Bos primigenius. I have, in 
my possession, some oxen’s skulls, which were dug up in the 
town of Tenby, together uitli a coin of Vespasian, these are, 
some of them. Bos longifrons, but others resemble the modern 
Castlemartin oxen of Pembrokeshire. Tlie bones clearly dis- 
tinguishable as goat are small. 

Those which may be sheep or goat woidd be about the size of 
the modern Welsh mutton. 

The dog, of which there are portions of several indmduals 
(a perfect cranium being one of the few unbroken bones), must 
have been a formidable beast. 

I compared the head with the skull of a very large St. Ber- 
nard, and the cave dog was the bigger of the two. ° 

The swine, also, were very large, perhaps the ancestors of our 
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modern Welsh pigs, ■which are sometimes as big as a small 
donkey, ■with ears like a ne’wspaper. Or, peradventure, they 
may have resembled the old Irish greyhound breed which had 
wattles under the chin. 

Of the horse, there are but slight remains, and not of more 
than one indi\-idual ; it seems to me to have been a pony of 
about fourteen hands. 

Of the roebuck, there is but one horn. 

Fox, badger, polecat, hare, rabbit, and bird bones, were, also, 
present on the outskirts of the heap ; but these I put no trust 
in, thinking them to be recent. 

There were a very great quantity of oyster and limpet shells, 
many marked ■with fire, but some of the former unopened. 

The other shells, altogether, did not amount to a dozen speci- 
mens. The two fragments of pottery were very rough, and 
totally different from the Eoman ware found above-ground. 
They seem to have been turned on a wheel, and one is marked 
■with latitudinal lines. 

The needle is a beautifully perfect implement, 3| inches 
long, -with an eye, it would seem, to have been cut from the 
shin-bone of an ox, and nicely polished. The broken imple- 
ment may, I think, have been a borer, but this is only con- 
jectural. 

The scraper is chipped out of the same green horn stone, nu- 
merous flakes of whicii were found in the Hoyle by Mr. Smith. 

The chips are of ordinary flint. 

The human remains consist of the lower jaw-bone of a person 
in the prime of life, the right squamosal of a skull, and an atlas. 

These were taken from the outskirt of the heap, and near the 
spot whence I fancy ilr. Wiuwood dug the vertebra? in 1866. 

From out of the heap itself (the skulls, generally, being low, 
the other bones scattered aU through), were taken, the portion 
of a lower jaw, the wisdom-tooth not being cut. Two others in 
the prime of life, and two older jaws. The teeth were all worn 
on the outer edge, slightly in the younger, and very much in 
the older ones. 

I also found scattered fragments of a dolicocephalic skull, 
which I have pieced together so as to make the cranium nearly 
perfect from the superciliary rklges to tlie occiput ; tltere were, 
also, fragments of other skulls (form unknown). Two astra- 
gali, right and left (very small), first phalanx of a httle linger 
(very small), heads of three femurs, end of right humerus and 
fragment of shaft of humerus, head of left ulna, and piece of 
left cla^^dcle. 

From comparison with recent bones, it will Ije seen at a 
glance that these remains must have belonged to a very small 
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people ; and as both Kelt and Scanclina%-ian were a large-boned 
people, the former being also brachycephalic, I would venture 
to suggest that in this caA’e we may have found the dwelling- 
place of an aUophvllian people, perhaps members of that Iberian 
tribe whom the Eomans found established in South Wales, and 
whom the Welsh called Gwj’ddels or wild men of the woods, 
and afterwards seem to have conformded with their own Gad- 
helic cousins. 

Judging from what we find in tliis cave, they were unac- 
q^uainted with the use of metal, but turned pottery on a wheel. 
They were herdsmen, having oxen, goats, sheep (?), pigs, and for 
the protection of themselves and their flocks they kept a large 
breed of dogs ; and that these beasts did sharp service on occa- 
sion may be seen from the marks of a severe wound on the 
canine skull which I discovered. 

The only hunting trophy found in this cave was a roebuck’s 
horn ; without, indeed, the horse was a beast of chase. 

But in an adjoining cave were brown bear teeth and bones, 
with the remains of man, ox, sheep or goat, dog, swine, and a 
flint flake. 

Our troglodytes would seem to have been longshore fisher- 
men, and greatly to have preferred oysters and limpets to other 
shell-fish. 

With regard to the charge of cannibalism I have brought 
against this people, it must be remembered that Diodorus, on 
hearsay evidence, declares that the Britanni of Irin were an- 
thropophagi. History and tradition botli continually associate 
Southern Ireland and South-West Wales. 

Formerly the base of the hmestone rock in whicli these caves 
are placed, must have been washed by the sea ; but it has been 
expelled by several concurrent causes. 

First and chief, tlie gradual uphfting of the land, which is 
.shown by an old beach raised some dozen feet above high-water 
mark. A very good specimen of this old sliore may be seen 
above Merlin’s Cave, on the South Sands, Tenby. Fragments 
of it also exist near the limestone quarries on Giltar Head. 

Secondly by drift sand which continues to accumulate t(.i a 
great extent on the neighbouring burrows. 

Thirdly, by alluvial deposit. Just under the Longberrj' Bank, 
there are brickworks, and the projwietor informs me that under 
ten feet of clay (exactly resembling that tbund by me in the 
second cave I mentioned), he conies to sea-sand and shells. 

Fourthly, by man. Two embankments have been made at 
difterent times for the purpose of reclamation, and lately a rail- 
way bank has been added to the defences. 

That the difference in level has been in progress during recent 
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years is also proved by some mined cottages of the kind called 
riemish. These are known as “ Old Quay,” though they are 
now at least two miles from the sea. 

Disccssiox. 

In the discussion on the above papers, Mr. Moggeidoe said : 
Kitchen middens are still forming. One that occurs to me at this 
moment is within sisrht of Tenbv, but on the eastern .side of the bay 
at the village of Penclawd. in Gower. Its inhabitants live chiefly 
on the produce of the sea ; and .shells (especially those of the 
cockle) with other refuse accumulate, forming a large and growii.g 
heap. 

As the caverns near Tenby and the remains found therein were 
spoken of in the paper, I may mention that the pentD.suia of Gower 
affords numerous caves rich in the bones of Ursus spehvns and 
others of those animals known as the ‘‘ extinct.” At the explora- 
tion of some of these I assisted : perhaps the most satisfactory was 
Bacon Hole (so called from a stalaetitie mass resembling a ham), 
because we had here a eoutinuous floor of stalagmite averaging 14 
inches in thickness ; stamping with considerable antiquity all that 
was found beneath it. 


The following paper was then read ; — 

On the Br.uxweights of some Chinese and Pelew Islanders. 

By Dn Crochlev Claph.am. 

In a paper which I tn-ote some time ago on tlie 'Weight of the 
Brain in the Insane CWe.st Biding Asylum Beport, vol. iii, 187d\ 
I showed that the mere weiglit of the brain in thi.s class of 
p)atients was fully equal to, if not greater than, that olitaiiiiiig 
amongst sane iiidivitluals of all classes outside asylum practice. 

from the facts which presented themselves to my notice 
whilst engaged in the above researches, I was induced to adopt 
agner’s conclu.sioii that “ suj)eiiority ol size ol brain cannot 
be regarded as a constant accompaniment of superiority of in- 
tellect,” and I am now prepared to present some further illus- 
trations of the truth of tlii.s conclusion. 

In the paper above refen-ed to, I showed that the weiglit of 
the encephalon in Tib cases of insanity, oi all ages and both 
sexes, was 46'2S5 ounces avoirdupois; for males alone 48T4b 
oz., and for females alone 4;3-872 oz. ; with a male maximum of 
til ounces and a female ma.ximum ot .>8 ounces. IJiese ligures 
are higher than those deduced by Dr. Bobert Boyd fiom an 
examination ot 2.086 sane brains (Philosojiliical 4’rausactions. 
1860). 1 may state here that my tables now include 1,200 iu- 
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sane brains, and that the previous estimate is not aifected by the 
addition. The remaining 484 brainweights will be published at 
an early date. 

The above figures relating to the insane have considerable 
significance, when taken in connection with the fact that all the 
cases were drawn from the pauper, and therefore presumably the 
least intellectual, stratum of society. 

The cases I have now to advance comprise 16 Chinese, 4 
Pelew Islanders, and one Bengalee constable, whose brains I 
weighed with much care, eliminating as far as possible all ele- 
ments of fallacy, the ventricles being tapped and the brain sub- 
stance allowed thoroughl}' to ch'ain itself before being placed on 
the scales. Of the 16 Cltinese 15 were victims to the fury of 
the great Typhoon which raged in Hong- Kong September '2'2~ 
23, 1874, and the remaining one was the celebrated “ Spark ” 
pirate who was executed about the same time. Five were 
females and eleven males, and with the exception of one indi- 
vidual, they all belonged to the “ Coolie” or lowest grade of 
Chinese society. 

On account of the excitement conseqirent on the state of 
Hong-Kong after the tj’phoon, I was unable to get any particu- 
lars as to age, and had to judge to the best of my abihty from 
the appearance of each individual as to his or her probable age, 
which must therefore be taken as only an approximation to the 
truth. 

The following is a table of the weights (Cliinese brains) : — 


1 

Case. 

Probable 

age. 

Euceph. 1 

C.P.andM. 

j 

Case. 

Probable 
! “gr- 

1 

Enceph. | 

i 

1 

C.P.andiJ. 


Years, 

oz. 

OZ. 

1 

1 

} Y’ears. 

oz. 

oz. 

1 

30 

491 

6i 

9 

55 

491 

6 

2 

28 

50 

5i 

10 

35 

51$ 

61 

3 

45 

53i 

51 

11 

30 

461 


4 

40 

56 

61 

12 

f2S 

451 

6 

5 

50 

49| 

6 

13 

? i 38 

49 

5-j 

6 

40 

48 

1 

14 

£ -i 30 

44 


7 

25 

461 

51 

15 

1 70 

421 

ok 

8 

48 

54 

61 

16 

yi8 

461 

5l 


From the foregoing table I gather that the average weight of 
the encephalon in the 16 cases (men and women) was 48'8yu, 

&c., oimces ; for men alone 50'45 ounces, and for women alone 
45'45 ounces, with a male maximum brain of 56 ounces, and a 
female maxinmm brain of 49 ounces. 

The cereliellum, pons varolii and medidla oblongata, which are 
represented in the table l>y the letters C 1' and M, were weighed 
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together in each case and show an avemge, for the sixteen, of 

5'796, &c., ounces ; for males alone 5'96 ounces, and for females 
alone o'55 ounces. 

An average taken of the ascribed ages sliows a male average 
of 38'T2 years, and a female average of 36'4 years. 

The average proportion which the cerebellrun, pons, ami 
medulla bear to the encephalon is in the case of males as 1 is 
to 8’53(S, and in the case of females as 1 to 8'189. 

TJie Pdeic Islanders whose brains I examined, were four out 
of a canoefid of these people who were (hh'eii out to sea whilst 
fishing, and liaving lost their reckoning were picked up in a 
starving condition by a passing vessel and lirought to Hong- 
Kong. They were taken care of by the Government, and tlte 
surtdvors ultimately returned to their homes. In the meantime 
the ones in whom we are interested died in the Government 
CGtI Hospital, and were subjected by me to cuveful jjost-morteiii 
examination. They were all males, and all died of pulmonary 
disease. 


Case. ! 

1 

Age. 

Eneeph. 

C.P. andil. Case. 

Yge- ! 

Eneeph. C.P.andil. 

1 

Years. 

oz. 

j oz. 

Years. 

OZ. 

oz. 

1 i 

32 

484 

! 64 3 

25 

49 . 

5i 

2 ; 

40 

48 

id ,4 

! ' 1 

36 

1 

52 ' 

5i 


This table furnishes an average encephalon of dfi-STo ounces, 
and a C. P. and M. average of o'STo ounces for an average age 
of 33'25 years. 

The ratio of tlie C. P. and M. to the encephalon is as 1 to 
8-404. 

The Bengalee constable had an encephalon of 54 ounces, and 
C. P. and M. of fif ounces, wliich is in the proportion of 1 to 8. 

Judged by the popular standard of weight of brain for wealth 
of wit, these people should all have been p(issessed of superior 
intellectual powers. The Chinese males should have been at 
least Mandarins, and the Pelew Islanders sliould surely have 
held high posts in the government of the limited kingdom of 
Pelew. But upon examining the brains more carefully, the 
solution of the problem involved in the want of correspondence 
between the capacity of the skull and capacity of intellect was 
at once rendered apparent. The primary convolutions of the 
cerebrum were too well defined, there being a marked deficiency 
in the nnmber and deptlt of the secondary gj’ri, and an almost 
Simian sjunmetry of the two hemispheres — this was especially 
the case in the Pelew brains. In other respects tlie brains were 
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fairly developed, the frontal lobes projecting anteriorly -well be- 
yond the olfactory bulbs, and the occipital lobes covering the 
cerebellum. In the Pelews, bo’n'ever, the tempero-sphenoidal 
lobes were rather short, and the island of Eeil more than usually 
visible. 

Although destitute of any means of accurate^' measuring the 
depth of the grey matter of the cerebral convolutions, I am con- 
vinced that it was appreciably shallower tlian is the same struc- 
ture in the average European. 

Of course of the amount of intellect displayed during life by 
the 16 Chinese whose brains I weighed I can say notliing, but 
judging by their fellows of the same onler, I am I think justified 
in placing it very far down on the intellectual scale at least as 
regards acquirements. Of the ccqMciti/ of the Chinese coobe class 
for learning I am not inclined to speak so lightly, but on the 
contrary, am convinced of their natural aptitude in this direc- 
tion. 

The skulls of the Pelew islanders were markedly dolichoce- 
phalic. One, of which I preserved the measure, was 7 '4 inches 
in its greatest length, and .j'5 inches in its greatest breadth, 
being in the proportion of 74 to the length taken as 100. All 
my other measurements, together with two of the Pelew skulls 
which I cleaned and carefully preserved, were lost at sea in the 
uTeck of the “ INIongol,” much to my chagrin. 

The Pelews were rather short, slight men, with fair muscular 
development, good teeth, and presenting cpiite an orthognathous 
profile. 

The hair was dry, harsh and frizzy, standing up from the head 
in one case as much as 18 inches. The nose was straight, and 
the tip prolonged downwards beyond the ahe nasi after the 
Papuan maimer. Xo hair on face. The lower extremities were 
tattooed closely in a geometrical pattern from tlie middle of the 
tliigh to the middle or lower third of the leg. The ears were 
slit for ornaments, and had evidently sustained hea’vv ones, as 
they were much elongated and distorted. Tlieir favourite pos- 
ture was scpiatting, and they showed a rooted objection to remain 
covered up in lied. 

The only explanation which I can offer of the large sizi* of 
the brain in these cases is that it was essentially mu.sculoniotor 
in function, — the Chinese especially being verv lilierallv en- 
dowed by nature with muscular tissue, much more so indeed 
than any European nation ; — that it was in no wise an index of 
the amount of intelligence posscs.^ed is, I think, sulficientlv 
clear. 
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Discussion'. 


Mr. DIST.\^’T ; — Thissliort paper is a valuable one in antliropolocrj, 
as every fresh fact -which bears -upon the average weight of brains 
of other races of mankind is greatly to be desiderated. The brain 
-weights of these 16 Chinese men and women are exceedinglv inte- 
resting in two respects. Firstly, the general height of the average 
weight, and. secondly, -which interests me the mcme, the considerable 
difference between the weights of the male and female brains, a 
subject I have already had the honour of bringing before the Insti- 
tute. Both these facts are somewhat inter-dependent, as it seems 
now well established that there is a greater difference between the 
average weight of the male and female brain in the larger brained 
peoples of civilised areas than exists between the sexes in the 
smaller brained or more uncultivated and primitive races. This 
cannot he ascribed to the physical conformity of savages being more 
on an eqnality between the sexes. Professor Bolleston. in bis paper 
on “ The People of the Long Barrow Period.” describes their 
skeletons as exhibiting in the males an height of about 5 ft, 6 in., 
as against a height of 4 ft. 10 in. attained by the females. A 
similar disproportion may be seen between the sexes of the Anda- 
manese. as shown in the plates to Dr. Dobson’s paper in onr Journal, 
and further e-vidence of the same kind can be found by any one 
who cares to search for it. These tables being actually weights of 
brains, and not merely capacities of skulls, are the more valuable 
on that account, but the average appears very high, which for these 
16 Chinese is — 


For men oO l.ooz. ^ • lo.on „ 

, - , - > Mean of series Its’bS oz. 

„ women 4o'4o „ J 


Now the researches of Dr. Barnard Davis on 33 Chinese sknlls, 
made by filling those crania with sand, which was afterwards 
weighed, with an allo-wance of 1-5 percent, for drainage, &c., -ivas — 


For 2-5 men 47'87 oz. 1 
,, 8 women 43'71 ,, J 


Mean of series 47‘00 oz. 


This shows not only a lighter average, but also, as is usual in such 
cases, a less disproportion bet-weeu the sexes, but there can be little 
doubt that racial types of brain weights are valuable in relation to 
the extent of the series from which they have been made. As re- 
gards the great -weights of these 16 Chinese brains, which Dr, Clap- 
ham tells us have a some-wbat Simian superficiality, we must 
remember that the average is the result of a sboit series, and that 
-whereas no great mental work has been found to be achieved by a 
brain below the average in development, yet a large brain may 
exist without being the organ of uncommon intelligence and mental 
power. I will merely express a hope that the cause of physical 
antbropologv mav be advanced by more papers of this kind, written 
by equally competent observers. 
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Mr. Moggpjdge : The intellectual capacity does not, I believe, 
depend so much upon the size of the brain as upon the number of 
its convolutions. Very low down in creation the earliest manifesta- 
tion of brain occurs in a simple thread of grey matter. The first 
advance is indicated by the formation of ganglia, i.e., swellings out 
of that thread at certain distances. Rising still in the scale, the 
head becomes the receptacle of the brain. Finally that mass of 
brain is convoluted, and the greater the number of those windings 
and turnings, the greater the opportunity naturally afforded for the 
development of the intellect. 


Oa PiIGHTHAXDEDXESS. Bv Mr. ShAW. 

If a.sked what part of the body seems chiefly affected by ad- 
vancing civilisation, I should be inclined to reply that it is the 
right hand. 

At first sight the four-handed mammals may be thought to 
have an advantage : but because four bands are employed both 
for prehension and locomotion, while in man there is one pair of 
organs for each ; man’s two hands are worth more than the ape’s 
four. As man rises from the rudest stages — such as digging 
roots, hunting, and tending cattle, to arts which are highly me- 
chanical — the right hand becomes a more special and seiAuceahle 
organ than the left, so that the loss of it to an engraver, a clerk, 
or an artist, would he a much more serious affair than it would 
he to a drover, who could clutch his stick or gesticulate to his 
dog- almost as well with the one as the other. Admitting that, 
physiologically, there is a slight reason for the preference of the 
right hand ; all our tools and fasliions lend themselves to en- 
courage its further dexterity. Screws, gimlets, &c., are made to 
suit the supinatiiig motion of the right hand. Tools of the 
scissor kind are also made of the right hand, and I have seen a 
print-cutter’s gauge made specially for a left-handed person fetch 
a very low price when it came to he sold. The slant in -writing, 
the shed of the hair in boys, the place of buttons and hooks in 
clothes, and the system of -nTiting from left to right, all seem 
related to riglit-handedness. 

In dra-wing, the pupil is recommended to begin at the upper- 
most corner of the left hand, where the ornament is of a small 
and repeating character, so as to avoid fingering tlie part 
already finished. I used to be able to detect my left-handed 
boys when learning to -m-ite, if they had used the left hand 
against orders, by the -UTitiiig either being straight or slanted 
the wrong way. JMost hoys know that it is easier dramug a 
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protile mtli tlie face looking toward.? the left hand ; yet in look- 
ing over the liierogh'phs in the British Museum the faces will 
be generally found towards the right. 

I believe there is a constitutional reason for the preference 
given to the right hand, hnt I also believe that habit has 
strengthened natm-e’s tendency, and that as the touch of the 
hereditary Hindoo weaver lias become proverbially fine, and his 
eyes short sighted, so the aptitude of the right hand over the 
left is greater with advancing civilisation, than in a state utterly 
savage. At that period of a child’s life, when creeping seems a 
more natural mode of progTession than walking, there is no ap- 
parent dexterity of the right hand more than the left, and when 
man was almost without arts, I can beheve his state to have 
been very nearly ambi-dexter, or perhaps rather ambi-sinister. 

The elephant has been known to employ one tusk more than 
another in rooting, &c. It is on that account called by the 
Arabs the “ servant,” and is not so much esteemed by the traders 
as being oftener broken or mutilated. 

When I asked Sir Samuel Baker which tusk, the right or the 
left, went by the name of servant, he informed me that it was 
the right tusk generally, but the exceptions to the rule were 
far more numerous than was the exception of lefthancledness 
with human beings. 

We have no reliable statistics of the proportion of left- 
handed to right, either among ancients or moderns. If Judges 
XX, 15, 16 is to have any weight in the matter, the proportion of 
left-handed in the tribe of Benjamin seems to have been greater 
than at the present day. 

Lefthancledness is very mysterious. It seems to set itself 
quite against physiological deductions and the whole tendency 
of art and fashion. 

Prof. Buchanan of Glasgow, who wrote an able memoir on 
Kighthandedne.ss, in 1862, thinks that lefthancledness may be 
due to transposition of the viscera, and teUs me that Hr. Aitkeu 
found such a case. But surely transposition of the viscera must 
be far rarer than obstinate lefthandedness. In cases of left- 
handed persons wliich I have examined, the limbs of the left 
side were proportionally larger, just as those of the right side 
are in normal cases. The greater aptitude as well as size of the 
left foot was also to be noted, as well as the fact of the excep- 
tion being hereditary. I may mention in opposition to Professor 
Buchanan’s theory of transposition of the viscera, or at least of 
the great arteries of the upper limbs accounting for lefthanded- 
ness, that several cases of transposition of viscera are recorded 
in which the persons afiected were righthanded. 
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Discussiox. 

Mr. Distant : Though, righthandedness is hereditary and almost 
universal, there is considerable doubt whether it is not nevertheless 
a positive disadvantage to the development of the race. From the 
researches of Dr. Brown-Sequard in particular, we know that the 
power of reasoning depends upon the left side of the brain more 
than on the right ; an injury to the left side of the brain being more 
or less fatal to proper reasoning, as a lesion on that side is also 
concomitant with The left side of the brain is also supe- 

rior in size, and receives a larger share of blood than the right. 
The emotional faculties are likewise shown to be centred in the right 
side of the brain, as the reasoning powers are in the left. It is 
scarcely necessary to repeat the weU-known physiological fact that 
the two sides of the brain and the two sides of the body react on 
each other from opposite sides. Now in exercising principally the 
right side of the body, Dr. Sequard considers we develop princi- 
pally the left side of the brain, which thus becomes the chief con- 
trolling centre, whilst if the left side of the body was used in an 
equal proportion to the right, the two sides of the brain would be 
equally developed, and who can doubt that such must be a positive 
advantage to the race. The question of righthandedness is thus a 
deeper one than that of mere hereditary habit, and touches that 
truly anthropological subject iuMligence, its limits and its causes, 
of which we still know so little. 


Memoir on the Mental Progress of Animals during the Human 
Period. By Mr. Shawl 

Very effective rhetorical passages could be selected from our 
classical writers elucidating the change wrought liy the liuniaii 
race on the face of nature. Certainly the contrast of seas over- 
spread with ships ; lauds intersected by railways, roads, and 
canals, or covered with arable fields and towering cities, is, com- 
pared to uncultivated heath, primceval forest, and lonely sea, a 
very vivid one. 

But it is not so mucli the change wrought by our race on 
mountains, seas, and rocks of adamant, as the change effected by 
mail on the forms of life that is most to be wondered at. The 
relation of organism to organism is a relation the importance of 
which can scarcely be understated. 

It is a common belief that the instincts and intelligence of 
the lower animals is, within certain narrow limits, fixed, un- 
changeable, and unprogressive. Such statements take too much 
for granted. The coiichision from many facts gleaned in con- 
nection with the subject point differently. The relative size of 
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skuE of many of the earlier and middle tertiary quadrupeds to 
that of thek existing representatives, warrants us in concluding 
that the former had less brain-power. 

Much of what we term cunning in the mental disposition of 
animals wdl be foimd to have been sharpened and made tangible 
in quadrupeds and birds, owing to the new necessities imposed 
upon them by man the tamer, or man the destroyer. 

For it is under one of these two characters that man ap- 
proaches animals, affecting them in the most complex and vitid 
manner. Xo bird or quadruped with the docility and tract- 
ability of the dog, with the highly susceptible and generous 
nature of the horse, and the wariness and boldness of the fox, 
rat, rook, or sparrow, has been found in the lonely oceanic isles, 
or in the untrodden prairie of forest, free, or all but free from 
human influence. This is not because in these quarters such 
animals could not exist, for after being imported thither, as the 
horse into South America, or the rat in Xew Zealand, they have 
thriven and multiplied, but because the original fauna had no 
opportunity for the improvement of its wits by coming in con- 
tact with an enemy or ftieud so complex, so dreadfttl, and so 
ingenious as a human being. 

One of the first impulses communicated to the wits of wild 
animals is that derived from the sense of new wants. Xow, 
this is what man supplies by the cultivation of his fruits and 
cereals. A feast is spread before quadrupeds and birds, richer 
and more nutritious than that supplied liy the frugal hand of 
nature. But this banquet is guarded by its possessor, and often 
becomes a baited trap in which the simple thief is caught and 
perishes. AVith the more sagacious roliber the matter is dif- 
ferent. 

A' very slight increment of sagacity is often enough to turn 
the scale, and this quickness of wit is again met by improve- 
ment of trap. Both improvements go on slowly. Xecessity on 
the side of the wild quadruped and on the side of the savage is 
the mother of invention. CJradually wary, vigilant animals, as 
having the best chance of surviving, hang round the skirts of 
kraals and wigwams, apjuuacli in twilight the crops near 
stockaded villages, prowl about places of interment, lodge in 
sewers, enter cellars ; and, keenly alive to every sign of danger, 
multiply in sjiite of poison, trap, and gun, and in spite of trained 
animals of its own and nlliecl species, and of that division of 
labour which gives us special hunters. It is these two coudi- 
tioiis — man enlarging the means of bvelihood, and at the same 
time more keenly aiming at the life of those who would share 
his harvest — that gives a new importance to brute cunniug, an 
importance which coidd not be of such primal consequence in a 
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world of comparatively stupid creatures in a world into wliicli 
man liad not vet arrived. 

The fear of man is a slowly-acquired instinct, both by birds 
and mammals. Travellers in South America have struck down 
strong-winged birds from trees with poles. I recoUect the shy- 
ness of a pack of seals basking on the long low rocks of the 
coast of iYest Kilbride, Atushire. They plunged into the ocean 
long before I could approach near enough to observe their habits. 
How different from this were the seals observed by members of 
the Challenger Expedition in the lonely oceanic isles, who gam- 
bolled with their calves, allowing the stranger’s foot almost to 
be set upon them. The wolf-like dog of the Falkland Islands 
came qtute near the crew of Bvron’s vessel. Compare these 
stupid traits with the admirably organised plundering expedi- 
tions of the Abyssinian baboons — the nocturnal adventures of 
elephants in quest of water in the dry season, or the rude laws 
and customs known and acted upon, for self-preservation, of the 
half-wild clogs of Constantinople, the Peninsula, and the East, 
wherein the care of the weak and young, the usefulness of sen- 
tries, the value of signals, and the cUfferenee between sham and 
real danger seem all to be understood. 

These depredators know the usefulness of confusing traces of 
retreat and the value of a strong or inaccessible city of refuge. 

In these circumstances it seems safe to conclude that man 
the thinker is at the l)ottom of their wiles, and that his acute- 
ness has sharpened the faculties of his foes. 

Hitherto we have glanced chiefly at wild or partially domesti- 
cated animals, and when we turn to our domesticated animals 
we can dimly see how slow the process and how immense the 
pains by which they have been tamed, from the time when our 
far remote ancestors instinctively killed the wilder and more 
troulilesome ones, and preserved the most easily managed, just 
as Gallon saw in Africa at the present day, that the irreclaim- 
ably wdd beasts of a flock escaped or were utterly lost, those a 
little less wild were selected for slaughter, and those which 
seldom ran away, that kept the flocks together, and led them 
homewards, were longer presers'ed alive and had better chance 
to become parents of stock and l)equeath their aptitudes to the 
future herd. The clog is perhaps the wisest of quadrupeds, 
and certainly his wisdom bulks in most consideratic)ns of his 
price. Old shepherds in my own pastoral district have ex- 
pressed to me a comuction that the sheep-dog, even within the 
present century, from careful selecting, has become more clocde 
and intelligent. Yet in other conditions, as in China, where the 
dog is kept like the pig for the table, he is said to be quite a 
stupid ammal. An idiot cow may be tolerated in a dairy, though 
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even with such a one there is trouble scarcely worth its milk ; 
but an icbot collie is nowhere. Our domestic bst of mammals, 
from having been acted upon by special circumstances, exhibits 
the highest brutal attainments, and none of them are so brutally 
degraded, or slow even at learning then' names, as those caged 
from the untrodden forests. 

In conclusion, were we in vision to behold that wonderful 
Miocenic Age, when as yet no traces of man have been found on 
the planet, when vines and magnobas grew in Greenland, and 
long-armed apes traversed the forest of Europe, we should be war- 
ranted in bebeAung that in them habits and manners of bfe, the 
higher bbds and quadrupeds would be more uniform and less in- 
teresting than their surmAng representatives who have been for 
ages exposed to the struggle for bfe with man. In the prehuman 
world there would be a dull monotony of luuiger, fight, flight, 
and feeding — wherein the horn, the mailed coat, the liea-vy hoof 
and sharpened talons, and, aliove all, the terrilde beak or tooth, 
would do work now accomplished by slyer agencies. Xor have 
brutes come out of the combat sole gainers in genius. Man has 
learned something from their ways. In the myths of nations 
their opposition made the earliest of hen.ies. iMan's supreme 
faculty of language, so that now he can speak by telegraph, is 
also, ever widening the gulf which separates him from those 
inferior beings, whose docility he has developed, and whose cun- 
ning he has so graduaUy evoked. 

Colonel Lane Fox, Mr. Hyde Clarke and others offered some 
remarks. 

The meeting then separated. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


Ijt Tol. T of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, at page 
408, et seq., an account tvas given of a leaf-tvearing race surviving 
on theTTestern Coast of India. As supplementary to that account, 
the following extracts from Col. Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal,” 
describing an apparently still more primitive leaf -wearing tribe, are 
of much anthropological interest. The Juangs are a tribe found in 
the most secluded tracts of Persia, speaking a language of the 
Kolarian family. Col. Dalton says of them : “ The Juangs are in 
habits and customs the most primitive people I have met with or 
read of. They occupy a hill-country, in which stone implements, 
the earliest specimens of human ingenuity that we possess, are 
stUl occasionally found ; and though they have now abandoned the 
use of such implements, it is not improbable that they are the 
direct descendants of those ancient stone-cutters, and that we have 
in the Juangs representatives of the stone age in sUu. 

“ Until foreigners came amongst them, they must have used such 
weapons or none ; for they had no knowledge whatever of metals. 
They have no word in their own language for iron or other metals. 
They neither spin nor weave, nor have they ever attained to the 
simplest knowledge of pottery. Their huts are amongst the 
smallest that human beings ever deliberately constructed as dwell- 
ings, measuring about 6 feet by 8, and very low, and even this scanty 
interior is divided into two compartments, one of which is the 
store-room. The Juangs cultivate in the rudest way, and in regard 
to food are not in the least particular, eating mice, rats, monkeys, 
tigers, bears, snakes, frogs, and even offal. 

“ The females had not amongst them a particle of clothing ; their 
sole covering for purposes of decency consisted of a girdle com- 
posed of several strings of beads, from which depended before and 
behind small curtains of leaves. Adam and Eve sewed fig-leaves 
together and made themselves aprons. The Jiian^.s are not so far 
advanced; they take young shoots of the Asan (Tenninalia touteii- 
tusa), or any tree with long, soft leaves, and arranging them so as 
to form a fiat and scale-like surface of the required size ; the sprigs 
are simply stuck in the girdle, fore and aft, and the toilet is com- 
plete. The girls were well developed and finely formed, and as 
the light, leafy costume left the outlines of the figure entirely nude, 
they would have made good studies for a sculptor. 

“ They made their first appearance by night and danced by torch- 
light ; it was a wild and weird sight. The men sang as they 
danced, accompanying themselves on deep-sounding tambourines; 
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the girls holding hands and circling round them in a solemnly- 
grotesque manner. The disarrangement of their leaves was a 
source of great anxiety to them, compelling them frequently to fall 
out of their places and retreat into the darkness to adjust their 
plumage. 

“ Hext day they came to my tent at noon, and whilst I conversed 
with the males on their customs, language, and religion, the girls 
sat nestled in a comer together, for a long time silent and motion- 
less, but after an hour or two had elapsed, the crouching nymphs 
showed signs of life and symptoms of uneasiness ; and more atten- 
tively regarding them, I found that great tears were dropping 
from the downcast-eyes, like dew-drops, on the green leaves. On 
my tenderly seeking the cause of their distress, I was told the 
leaves were becoming drv, stiff, and uncomfortable, and if they 
were not allowed to go to the woods for a change, the consequence 
would be serious, and they certainly could not dance. It was a 
hot, dry day, and the crisp rustling as they arose to depart con- 
firmed the statement. 

“ When they returned, arrayed in fresh leaves, we induced them 
to perform a variety of sportive dances, some quite dramatic in 
effect, and it was altogether a most interesting ‘ ballet.’ In one 
figure the girls moved round in single file, keeping the right hand 
on the right shoulder of the girl in front ; in another with bodies 
inclined, they wreathed their arms and advanced and retreated in 
line. Then we had the bear dance. The girls, acting independently, 
advance with bodies so much inclined, that their hands touch the 
ground : thus they move not unlike bears, and by a motion from 
the knees the bodies wriggle violently, and the broad tails of green 
leaves flap up and down in a most ludicrous manner. 

“ The pigeon dance followed. The action of a love-making-pigeon 
when he struts, pouts, sticks out his breast, and scrapes the ground 
with his wings, was well imitated, the hands of the girls doing duty 
as wings. They concluded with the vulture dance — a highly 
dramatic finale. One of the men was made to lie on the ground 
and represent a dead body. The girls, in approaching it, imitated 
the hopping sidling advance of the bird of prey, and, using their 
hands as beaks, nipped and pinched the pseudo-corpse in a manner 
that made him occasionally forget his character and yell with pain. 
This caused great amusement to his tormentors. In the evening, 
seeing the women return from work with dishevelled hair, dusty 
bodies, and disordered attire, i.e., leaves somewhat withered, was 
like a dream of the stone age, but each lady brought back with 
her fresh material for her evening dress. 

“The Juangs have no terms for ‘ God,’ for ‘heaven,’ or ‘hell;’ 
and, so far as I can learn, no idea of a future state. They offer 
fowls to the sun when in distress, and to the earth to give them its 
fruits in due sea.son ; they have no obligatory religious ceremonies. 
The Juangs are divided into tribes and exogamous. They burn 
their dead and throw the ashes into any running stream ; but erect 
no monuments, aud have no notion of the worship of ancestors ; 
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their mourning is an abstinence of three clays from flesh and salt. 
They swear on earth taken from an ant-hill — sacred object — and 
on a tiger-skin.” 

There are sereral stories to account for their leaf-wearing habits, 
but apparently of Brahmanical concoction, told for the Juangs 
rather than by them. Their own idea simply is, that the fashion of 
dress should never change, and that for women it should be simple 
and cheap. The males have, however, abandoned leaves of late, 
and use in lieu the smallest quantity of cotton cloth that can be made 
to serve the parjaoses of decency. They appeared to Col. Dalton 
the most primitive of all the tribes he encountered, and he seems 
to think that in them we have a veritable survival and example of 
a prehistoric people, in situ, as he expresses it. 


D1.SCOVEET of a DUG-OUT C.tNOE ill the Thames at Hampton Couet. 

Towards the commencement of the present month, June, 1877, a 
boatman of the name of Walford fishing in the river just opposite 
Hampton Court Palace discovered a large block of wood, as it ap- 
peared to him, embedded in the river bottom, near the bank on the 
side opposite to the palace. Being very familiar with this part of 
the river on account of his .boats being kept for hire on the oppo- 
site side, and knowing that the block in c|uestion must be a new 
arrival in this spot, he determined to hawl it up. He had re- 
peatedly sounded the river bottom in all directions, and nothing of 
the kind had attracted his observation up to that time ; the block 
in question must, therefore, have been recently uncovered or must 
have been washed there from some part of the river higher up. 
On bringing it to the surface it was found to be part of a canoe of 
oak dug out of the solid tree, and in an advanced state of decay. 
Some portions were wanting, but sufficient remained to determine 
its size and form. Having heard of the discovery through the 
kindness of Lord Arthur Bussell, M.P., I went to see it on the 
29th of the month, about three weeks after its discovery. It is 
flat-bottomed, the bottom rising slightly towards the front and 
stern, the bow is rounded, the stem has evidently been square, but 
the back-piece is wanting; the sides are perpendicular, 15 inches 
in height, interior measurement, and the top has been level from 
end to end, not rising at the bow or stern ; the greatest width, 
interior measurement, taken along the flat-bottom, is 2 feet 
6 inches, but this diminishes in front to 2 feet at the place where 
the scooped out bow commences. 

One side only is perfect from the bow for a distance of about two- 
thirds of its length, the whole of the starboard side is deficient 
except at the bottom ; the sides and bottom are about 2 inches in 
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tMckness ; the stem is strengthened along the bottom at 1 foot 
from the end by a raised ridge or “ knee,” 3 inches in width by 
1^ in height, carved ont of the solid ; whether this ridge ascended 
the sides or not cannot now be ascertained, as the sides are want- 
ing in this part ; towards the bow on the perfect side, at about 
2 inches from the top, is a circular hole 2 inches in diameter, 
which may have been used to fasten a stay, or may have served 
for the loop of a rowlock. The total length of the vessel from stem 
to stern is 14 feet, and the w'hole is carved out of one piece. The 
surface of the oak having been exposed to the sun for some time, 
was cracked and peeled so that it was impossible to discover any 
marks of the tool by which the interior bad been excavated, and 
it is to be feared that further damage may be caused by exposure. 
Canoes of this form have been occasionally found elsewhere, and 
Sir William Wilde mentions the form with the rounded bow and 
square stern as one of three varieties that are frequently found 
in Ireland. The ridge curved out of the solid, appears to be 
common to all the forms, and was, no doubt, intended to give 
strength. 

The original position of the canoe is not difficult to determine. 
The river between the bridge and the palace makes a re-entering 
bend on the south side just below the spot where the Mole runs in. 
Large quantities of the delta ground at the point were washed 
away last winter by an unusually strong flood, and there can be 
little doubt that the canoe which had originally grounded and 
become covered at the point, had then been washed down with 
the earth for a distance of about 100 yards into the place in which 
it was discovered. Walford also informs me that when the water 
is low, two rows of piles may be seen in the bottom, crossing the 
river, one at the point and the other at the spot near which the 
canoe was found. Many flint and stone celts, he tells me, have in 
his time also been found at this spot, showing that, in all proba- 
bility, this place was much frequented during the stone age, or, 
at any rate, the age in which stone implements continued in use,* 
and proving, as in so many other instances of prehistoric discove- 
ries in the Thames, that the river has changed its course but little, 
if at all, since that remote period. The bearing of this upon the 
question of the erosion of valleys by their rivers is important, and 
any evidence which tends to throw light on the length of time 
that rivers have flowed in the same channels, is worthy of record 
on this account, apart from the archaeological interest that may 
attach to the objects discovered. 

A. L.\xe Fox. 

* My informant described these implements in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt of their being Celts, and stated that they were, to the best of his belief, 
found only in this spot. — A. L. T. 
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The Asciext Btjeial Geouxd at Kixtbuet. 

A NOTICE of the ancient bnrymg-groimd at Kintbiirj- by Professor 
Rupert Jones having appeared in the Journal, vol. vi, p. 196, the 
following account of a further examination of the cemeterv by 
Mr. Walter Money of Newburj' has been communicated by Prof. 
Rupert Jones. 

These graves, which are cut in the chalk, appear to have extended 
over the whole area between the present footpath and the River 
Kennet. The greater part has now been excavated. As mentioned 
by Professor Jones, the graves were sunk to the depth of about 
3 feet. Since that gentleman’s communication, another cist has 
been met with, containing three or more skeletons, which having 
been disturbed when 1 saw them, the original position of the bodies 
could not well be ascertained. Jlear the remains I found sherds of 
pottery, the jaws and tusks of the boar, with other animal bones ; 
and amongst the earth which was thrown out I picked up a rough 
flint implement, being a coarse flake which would serve for both 
knife and scraper, but near the bottom of the grave 1 detected some 
iron slags, which prove, I think, that these interments are not pre- 
Roman. 

The sloping banks of the chalk pit are strewn with fragments of 
Roman pottery — -urns and other vessels ; the ware is black, brown, 
and red, but principally of a dark-bluish grey colour on fracture, 
and somewhat coarse in texture. One piece, which is glazed, has 
an ornamentation formed of parallel intersecting Hnes, and is of the 
kind of pottery much used for sepulchral purposes. Fragments of 
glass vessels also occur. Amongst some oO or 40 pieces of ware 
which I have found on this spot, are two portions of hypocaust 
tiles, one a hollow flue tile with vertical lines, and the other flanged, 
with waved scoring, together with a fluted brick, the plaster on the 
outer face still adhering to it. Tiles were frequently used in Roman 
graves, but I am not competent to say if tiles such as represented 
by these fragments were ever applied to such purposes. 

The dead during the Romano- British period were disposed of as 
in ancient British and Celtic times, both by inhumation and crema- 
tion ; and so indiscriminately were these usages adopted in England 
that both are found in the same burial places, and indeed, as in 
those of the Celtic period, in close proximity to each other. The 
suggestion therefore naturally occurs, might not this have been a 
Roman burial place, and are not tho.se bits of pottery fragments of 
sepulchral urns, and the graves now brought to liaht, those of the 
Saxon people who continued to bury their dead on the site of the 
Roman cemetery until the time of their conversion to Christianity ? 
The whole character of this burial ground, so far as my slio-ht 
knowledge of such subjects informs me, is quite in accordance 
with that of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in the south of England. In 
East Kent, for in.stance, where they are found in the greatest abun- 
dance, the Anglo-Saxons chose for the burial place of their particii- 
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lar tribe the top of a chalk: down, where they cut their graves into 
the chalk exactly as they appear to be cut on the summit of Kint- 
bnry Clitf. Long after the establishment of Christianity in this 
island, the ecclesiastical laws and canons complain of the difficulty 
of restraining the Christianized Anglo-Saxons from carrying their 
dead to be buried in the neighbouring unchristian cemeteries of 
their pagan forefathers, therefore the proximity of the church to 
this burial ground at Kintbnry is to be accounted for by the fact 
that such a building would instinctively be placed near a spot so 
hallowed by its associations. 

That Kintbnry was in Roman occupation admits of little doubt ; 
it was a minor station probably, on the road from Acpia Solis 
(Bath) and Cunetio (near Marlborough), which proceeded through 
Hen’s Wood to Hug’s Ditch, and through Lawn Coppice, Cake 
Wood, Standgrove, Hungerford, and Kintbnry to Spinse, this last 
station, I believe, occupying the present site of the town of Kew- 
bury. This last place has been most productive, when ground has 
been disturbed, of Roman antiquities, and is situate at the point of 
convergence of the great ways from Londinium (London), Cal- 
leva (Silchester), Corinium (Cirencester), Sorbiodunum (Old 
Sarum), Venta Belgarum (Winchester), Aqua Solis (Bath), and 
other important Roman roads. The camp on Speen Hill, as ob- 
served by the Rev. J. Adams at the Arch. Congress in 1859, “ has 
nothing to prove a distinctive Roman origin,” and may be regarded 
as British ; but from its important position it was no doubt utilised 
by the Romans as a military outpost. 

The strongest argument against Kintbnry being a Saxon burial 
place is the entire absence of the usual objects accompanying their 
dead ; and unless we conclude the pottery found was used for this 
purpose, or that these early settlers at Kintbnry were compelled by 
their poverty to let their dead take their chance in the mysterious 
life into which they believed they were going, there is really nothing 
in the graves I have examined to conclusively settle the question as 
to the people to whom this cemetery belonged. 

I may add that this burial-ground has been recently inspected by 
those distinguished antiquaries Canon Greenwell and Colonel Lane 
Fox ; and several of the skulls and bones have been sent to Prof. 
Rolleston at Oxford, to whom, in the interest of science. Sir Richard 
Sutton, the owner of the land, has given permission to make these 
investigations. 


The Andaman Islands. By E. H. Man, Esq. Communicated by 
Col. A. Lane Fox, F.R.S. 

The map, Plate III, and a statement accompanying it, of the dis- 
tribution of the several tribes inhabiting the Andaman Islands, have 
been forwarded to Colonel A. Lane Fox, F.R.S., by Colonel Man, 
and were sent to him by his son, Mr. E. H. Man, who is in charge of 
one of the native homes in the Andamans, together with a transla- 
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tionof the Lord’s Prayer in the vernacular of the South Andamans. 
Mr. Ilian is preparing a vocabulary of the South Andaman language, 
which promises to be of great anthropological value, and he h.us 
promised to draw up a paper on the anthropology of the islands, 
which will be sent to the Institute. Mr. Man proposes shortly to 
make a tour of the islands, commencing with the Little Andamans, 
where there have been three bloody encounters between the Euro- 
peans and natives during the past few years. He will endeavour 
to enter into friendly communication with them, and leave some 
presents, after which he will start for the South Centinel («ee map), 
and ascertain if there are signs of life there. He will then proceed 
to the Xorth Centinel, which is known to be inhabited, and it is 
said by the same tribe as the Little Andamans, but as there is 40 
miles of sea between the two islands, he thinks they must (judging 
by past experience) probably speak a different dialect from that of 
any other tribe in these islands. About ten year.s ago an attempt 
was made to land upon this island, but the inbabitauts proved hos- 
tile. From the Hortb Centinel he proposes to go to a village near 
Flat Island, on the west side of Middle Andaman Island, where he 
will land a few natives belonging to the tribe there, who have been 
partly civilized by Europeans, together with presents of rice, corn, 
cooking vessels, <tc. The huts here are said to be large and sub- 
stantial, and very different from anything met with elsewhere. He 
will then proceed to Interview Island, and from thence make the 
circuit of the Horth Andamans, visiting some tribes already known 
there, and return by Port Cornwallis and Sound Island. On bis 
return he hopes to be able to visit a place called Wota-Emida, 
which is somewhere on the south-east corner of Middle Andaman 
Island, and which, according to the tradition of the natives, is the 
scene of the Creation. They say that there is a stone there on 
which Tawmoda (the first man) wrote many commandments, and a 
history of Creation, which is still to be seen in hieroglyphics, but 
which none are able to decypher. This rock is said to he on the 
sea shore, and Mr. Man hopes to be able to photograph it, the 
people of that part being friendly. Being now able to converse 
with ease in the South Andaman language, .he has obtained from 
one of the natives an account of a deluge, the details of which will 
be communicated to the Institute on a future occasion. The photo- 
graphs of natives of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands which 
Colonel Man has kindly forwarded to Colonel Lane Fox contain 
much useful information. 


The Names of the Several Tribes inhabiting the Andaman Islands. 


North 

Andaman. 


■'1. Aka Chariar 

2. Aka Jaro . . 

' f Aka Ked'e 

3. < Interview 

^ (_ Island tribe 


Being their own name for them- 
selves. 

■ They^ (<..e., all three) are called 
“ lore wada” by the tribes near 
(_ Port Blair. 
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Mid. 

Andaman. 


4. Awko juwai. . ['Being' tlie names by wMcb they are 

5. Aka kol called by our “junglies” (I'.e., 

6. Aka Bojigiab tbe South Andaman tribe). 

for them- 


7. Bojingijida . . 
(South Anda- 
man, inclu- 
ding Bntland 
Island tribe). 

8. Bala -wada. 
(Archipelago 
tribe.) 

9. Jarawada. 
(Little Anda- 
man tribe.) 


fi.e,, their own name 
selves. 

Small off-shoots of the Little An- 
<( daman tribe (Jarawada) exist in 
the localities marked; they live 
apart from and at enmity with 
our tribe. 


fincluding Iforth Centinel (9a), 
I South Centinel (9b), Cinque 

J Islands (9c), and intervening 

1 islets ; also in Rutland Island 

I and X. and S. of Port Blair. 

Tide the parts marked. 


It is impossible at present to do more than guess at the nume- 
rical strength of each tribe. There is every reason to believe that 
the tribe with which we are best acquainted (South Andaman) 
numbered considerably more on our first settlement here in 1858 
than it does now. It at present probably numbers about 500 or 
600, but I have never had means of tisiting the encampments at 
the northern extremity of South Andaman. The Little Andama- 
ners are believed to be the most numerous, but whether they 
number 200 or 2,000 (more or less) no one can at present say. 
The belief of those who have visited the numerous islands and made 
inquiries on the subject is that the whole group contains probably 
some 5,000 or 6,000 souls. These are probably prettv equally dis- 
tributed, the most thinly populated in proportion to its size being, 
I should fancy, this island (South Andaman), where the exposure 
induced by our clearings, coupled with the increased mortality 
during the past 19 years, consequent on their change of liabits, has 
possibly reduced the number of the inhabitants by one-third or 
even more. They are scarcely ever allowed to taste liquor of any 
kind. Tobacco, of which they are passionately fond, is the only 
thing in which they are indulged which may be calculated to affect 
their health. These remarks refer to some 399 of their number 
living near Port Blair, and in a lesser degree to those living over 
ten miles from the harbour. The condition of those living more 
than 30 miles from Port Blair has probably not been appreciably 
affected, except favourably, by our settlement here, for we have 
done little more for them than supply them from time to time with 
presents of iron, bottles, fruit seedlings, matches, beads, looking- 
glasses, &c., being all articles which they highly prize. It will of 
course be understood that I have only attempted to show' approxi- 
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matelij the extent of territory occupied by each tribe. As those 
inhabiting adjoiningf districts are more or less on friendly terms 
■with each other, it often happens that they regard certain islands 
or suitable camping grounds which are situated midway between 
their respective territories as neutral soil. Hence they state that 
they are unable to point out definitely in some cases where the 
border line between certain tribes is supposed to run. 


The Lord's Prayer translated into the Vernacular of the District {Scrtith 
Andaman'), hy E. 3. Man, August, 1816. 

Pul-uga lia arla-lik-yab. 

God Ms prayer. 

He maw-ro koktar-len yate mollarduru ia ab-mayola. Hgia 
O Heaven in (is) -who our (lit. all of us-of) Father. Thy 
ting-len dai-ij-i-mugu-en-inga itan. Xgolla-len mbllard'uru. meta 
name to be reverence paid Let You (to) ■we all our 
mayola ngenS.ke ab-chanag iji-la bedig. Haw-ro koktar-len tegi- 
ohief wish for supreme only and. Heaven in is 

Ifit-malin yate ngia kanik, ka-ubada arla-len arla-len erem-len 
obeyed which thy ■will in the same way ever (daily, always) earth on 
itan. Ka-wai mollardurii-len arla-naikan yat man. Mollar- 
Let This day aU of us to daily (lit. dady-lite) food give. YTe all 
duru mol-oichik-len tigrel yate oloichik-len artidub'ii, kichi- 
us (to) i.e. agst offend who them to forgive in 
kan-naikan met aryenaml artidubu. ilollard^ur^u-len 6tig-uj^(inga 
the same way our offences forgive us all (to) be tempted 

itan ya-ba, dbna mollarduru-len abja-bag-tek otraj. 
let not but us all (to) evil from dehver. 

Hgol kichi-kan kanake. 

(Do) thou thus order {i.e. Amen). 


God's Prayer. 

O Father of us all Who is in Heaven. 

Let (may) reverence be paid Thy name. 

We all wish for Thee as our supreme and only Chief. 

Let (may) Thy will which is obeyed in Heaven be ever in the same 
way (obeyed) on earth. 

Give ns all this day our daily food. 

Forgive (ns) our offences in the same way (as) we forgive them 
who offend against us. 

Let none (lit. not all) of us be tempted, but deliver (protect) ns all 
from evil. 

(Do) Thon thus order (it). 

Lit. So be Thy will. 

Lit. So be it. Lit. Amen. 
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a as m Troman. 
a „ bird, c'lr, mi'/lb, mei-cy. 

a ,, father, 

a „ (Scot) man. 

e ,, met. 

e „ (Fr.) pere. 

e ,, fete, 

i „ fit. 

i ,, pobee, oblique, 

n „ put. 

u „ brnte. 

b „ pot. 

0 „ redolent. 

6 „ mole. 

01 „ boy, foible, 

aw „ angbt, law. 

an „ bo>(se, cow. 

ati „ (Germ.) bans. 


EECE^’T An'theopologt. Compiled by 'W'. L. Distant. 

“ Observations on tbe Nile between Dnfli and Magnngo.” By 
Col. C. E. Gordon. Proe. Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. 21, p. 48. Col. 
Gordon writes, At tbe distance of 50 miles to tbe sontb of Dnfli 
tbe natives wear eacb a skin, farther on they clothe themselves with 
the bark of a tree. I believe that, taking Ratatchambe as a centre, 
and describing a circle with a radius reaching to Fashoda, that 
circle would include all the tribes that go entirely naked — a zone 
outside of that circle would include those half clad — and a zone 
outside that would contain the tribes who fully clothe themselves.” 

“ Description of a Trip to the Gilgit Yalley, a Dependency of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir.” By Capt. H. C. Marsh. Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng., vol. 4-5, p. 119. “ The name Bote, as the people call them- 

selves, is not to be confounded with the Bhutias or Tibetans. The 
name is derived from the cap, so that all who wear this head-dress, 
be they Shi’ ah, Sunni, Astori, Gilgiti, or Chilasi, Shin, or Teshkun, 
are Bote ; although the difference of language is great between all 
these countries, especially the latter of the two castes, if one might 
so call them ; the Shin is the highest, and forms a comparatively 
small, but influential body throughout Astor, Gilgit, Guaris, and 
parts of Chilas. They are careful to intermarry only among them- 
selves, but of late years the Teshkun, or mixed breed, is unavoid- 
ably increasing, owing to the pressure put on by the Kashmiris, 
who all like to intermarry with Shin families if possible.” A national 
dance is described, pp. 124-5 ; method of making wine, p. 134 ; 
manufactures and dress, pp. 127 — 137 : unacquainted with the 
manufacture of pottery, p. 135. 
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“ An Aeconiit of the Island of Bali.” By R. Friederich. Joum. 
Roy. Asiat. Soc., rol. 9, p. 59. This is a eontimiation of the 
subject from vol. 8, p. 218 ; and this instalment is altogether de- 
voted to the “ religion of the island of Bali,” which is treated 
very exhaustively under the following arrangement of subjects : — 
“The creation,” “religious ceremonies and offerings,” “di-ess of 
the Panditas,” “ dress of the gods,” “feasts,” “ further details of 
the religious worship,” “ Resis ” (a religious dignity), “ Trimutri ” 
(trinity), “cremations,” “castes,” “Brahmans,” “Xatriyas” (the 
second caste), “Wesyas” (most important caste). 

“ On the Galchah Languages” (Wakhi and Sarikoli). By R. B. 
Shaw. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. 45, p. 139. “ The dialects, of 

which a brief sketch is here given, are spoken in valleys which 
descend to the east and west respectively from the Pamir Plateau. 
They are members of a group of kindred dialects which prevail 
about the head waters of the Oxus, the S'nikoJi being the only one 
of them whose home is on the east of Pamir, on one of the affluents 
of the Yarkand River.” A comparison is first made between the 
Ghalchah and the Dard dialects ; this is followed by “ the sounds 
and their representations.” The dialects of Sarikol and Wakhan 
are not found in a written form. They exist only as spoken by the 
people. For all literary purposes Persian is used by the sufficiently 
educated. A sketch is given of W akhi and Sarikoli grammars, a 
compai'ative table showing the connection of the Ghalchah language 
with neighbouring tongues, and a very copious vocabulary of Wakhi 
and Sarikoli words. 

“ On Ruins in Makran.” By Major Mockler. Journ. Roy. As. 
Soc., vol. 9, p. 121. “ilakran is the name of the southernmost 
portion of the country marked Baluchistan in our maps.” These 
ancient remains the author considers Scythian, and perhaps monu- 
ments of the ancestors of the Brahui tribes who now occupy the 
eastern border of Baluchistan. Excavations were made which 
discovered pottery, charcoal, bones, flint knives, &c. 

“ Indian Burial Mounds and Shell-heaps near Pensacola, Florida.” 
By G. M. Sternberg, Surgeon U.S. Army. Proo. Am. Ass. (Detroit), 
1875 (Rat. Hist.), p. 282. These burial mounds were two in 
number. In the first, called “ Bear Point Mound,” there were 
great accumulations of “shell-heaps,” which were almost entirely 
composed of oyster shells, and from the fact that these were the 
shells of large and well-developed oysters only, Sir. Steinhero- con- 
siders it not improbable that “ our aboriginal predecessors ” may 
have cultivated them, or that at least the mode and time of pro- 
curing them was regulated by law or custom. As regards the age of 
these shell-heaps, decayed stumps of live-oak trees, of from two to 
three feet diameter, are found in many places m situ above the 
shells. From the remains in this burial mound the author con- 
siders that cremation was practised before burial. His theory is. 
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“ The mound -was built by gradual accretion in the following man- 
ner,: — That when a death occurred a funeral pyre was erected on 
the mound upon which the body was placed. That after the body 
was consumed, any fragments of bones remaining were gathered, 
placed in a pot and buried ; and that the ashes and cinders were 
covered by a laver of sand brought from the immmediate vicinity 
for that purpose. This view is further supported by the fact that 
only the shafts of the long bones are found, the expanded extremi- 
ties, which would be most easily consumed having disappeared : also 
by the fact that no bones of children were found, their bones being 
smaller, and containing a less proportion of earthy matter, would 
be entirely consumed.” In the second, ‘‘Santa Rosa” Mound, the 
skeletons were complete. 

“ On the Peopling of America.” By Aug. R. Orote. Bull. BulF. 
Soc. of Rat. Science, vol. 3, p. 181, 1877. In a previous paper the 
author had already arrived at the conclusion that we should find 
colonies of Arctic man upon mountains in the temperate zone of 
Rorth America had all the conditions for his survival on these ele- 
vations been fulfilled in his case as they have been in that of certain 
plants and animals, and that the Eskimos are the existing representa- 
tives of the men of the American glacial epoch. He had also considered 
that glacial man would be found to have suffered an equal fate with 
the fauna of the ice-period by a study of migrations. These migra- 
tions Mr. Grote proposed to distinguish as “ u re migration, 

one influenced solely by physical causes affecting man’s existence, 
and -which must have been in more extensive operation in early 
times when he was unprovided with means of his own invention 
against un-friendly changes in his surroundings. A culture migra- 
tion, one arising out of a certain stage of intellectual advancement, 
when the movements of man are determined by ultimate and not 
immediate considerations. Besides these was distinguished an 
accidental migration, which man has submitted to against his 
will.” 

Mr. Grote does not believe that man originated in America, but 
rather that America has always been for man the new world, and is 
in favour of the view that man entered upon possession of the 
American continent during the Pliocene and before the ice-period 
had interfered with a warm climate in the north, the idea being 
suggested that the ice-period acted as a barrier to inter-communi- 
cation between Asia andRorth America. The part hitherto allowed 
by anthropologists to accidental migration in the peopling of Rorth 
America is considered as exaggerated. It is proposed by Mr. 
Grote that this peopling was effected during the Tertiary period ; that 
the ice modified races of Pliocene man existing in the north of Asia 
and America forced them southward, and then drew them back to 
the localitv where they had undergone their original modification, 
and that other than Aj’ctic man may have existed across the main 
belt of this continent during the Pliocene period, and that his sub- 
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sequent intelleetaal development, as -sve find it recorded in the 
West, ilexico, and South America, <fcc., is the result of his envi- 
ronment acting upon his isolated condition. 

“ Observations on the Membral Musculation of Simia Satyrus 
(Orang), and the comparative Myology of Man and the Apes.” By 
W. S. Barnard, of Canton, III. Proc. Am. Ass. (Detroit), 1875 
(Aat. Hist.), p. 112. This paper commences with the remark that 
considering the many dissections of S. satyrus, made by eminent ana- 
tomists, our knowledge of its membral muscles and their homology 
with those of man and the higher apes remains astonishingly in- 
complete. Mr. Barnard prefers to compare the limbs in a posi- 
tion extending laterally, at right angles to the vertebral column, 
and parallel to each other, believing that all appearances of either 
“ syntropic ” or '• antitropic ” symmetiy in the limbs are secondarily 
developed for functional purposes, and that care must be taken not 
to give those characters too great morphological value. He is 
also convinced that muscles are much more constant as to the rela- 
tive position of their origins than as to that of their insertions ; 
that the position of the origin has the greater morphological and 
homological value, and this leads him, contrary to the systems of 
anatomists generally, to base the main groups of muscles on the 
groups of origins as limited by the osseous segments and parts on 
which they exist. Each of these are to be subdivided into subordi- 
nate groups, based on the groups of insertions as limited by the 
osseous segments or bones, of which he gives a tabular scheme. A 
fact of the greatest importance set forth in this paper is that most 
• (and probably all) special, apparently distinct (so called “ pro- 
prius ”) muscles of the fore and hind limbs belong to, and are 
morphological parts of, certain of the so-called communis ” 
muscles, from which they have become differentiated off, or isolated 
by loss of intermediate parts, so as to appear like distinct muscles 
in many animals, while in others they are still found in their primi- 
tive condition, being mere factors of “ communis ” forms, as is 
shown in these studies; c.p., extuiisoy tndtcts lomf/is pripiytity and e,y- 
tensor med'd ddjiti are but parts of an extensor digitonini coYnmun 'is 
profundus; jlt.eur polUcislonrjiis propr'ais is only a part of flexor digi- 
toruTti comuiunts pvojundus ; extensor hallucts brevis is a factor of 
extensor dijitoriiiu brevis, &c., &c. In the relationship of man to 
the apes the follovslng conclusion is arrived at by ilr. Barnard, 
“ that physiologically and teleologically man stands farther from the 
higher apes than those do from the lower ones of their kind, whereas 
morphologically the higher apes rank nearer to man than to the lower 
apes.” The muscles of Simia satyrus are then exhaustively con- 
sidered seriatim and comparatively. 

“ On the ilechanism of the Intervertebral Substance, and on some 
Effects of the Erect Position of Man.” By A. H. Garrod M.A. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. Lon., 187 / , p. 48. An explanation is given of the 
mechanical advantages in the structure of the disks of fibro-elastic 
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tissue wliicli intervene between tbe bodies of tbe vertebr*, and 
attention is then drawn to one or two points wbich are associated 
with, the erectness of the carriage of man, in contradistinction to the 
horizontal and oblique attitudes assumed by lower animals. 

Mr. Garrod considers “ the simple curve, concave ventrally, of 
the vertebral column of the higher apes was most certainly shared 
by the human progenitor. In the young child it is found to exist. 
In its attempts to assume the upright carriage this progenitor must 
equally certainly, have thrown the centre of gravity of its bodv 
■directly above the hips, to do which it was necessary to bend the 
•spine backwards. On account, however, of the thoracic region being 
rendered rigid by the attachment of its cage of ribs, and the sacrum 
being unmodifiable from its ankylosis, this flexion of the spine could 
onlj' occur in the neck and loins ; consequently the spinal flexures 
in man may be explained upon the assumption that the dorsal and 
sacral ventral concavities are the similar curves of the ancestral 
type, retained on account of the mechanical obstruotions to their 
removal, whilst the ventral convexities of the yielding cervical and 
lumbar regions are the means by which the centre of gravity in the 
erect position is carried to a point directly above the hip-joints. 

Mr. Garrod further remarks that this assumption of a vertical 
attitude by a creature originally differentiated for a horizontal posi- 
tion of its body, has produced but marvellously slight inconvenience. 
If it had resulted in many, man could hardly have survived. One 
or two are, however, considered by the author as certainly traceable 
to this cause, including the painful tendency to prolapse, antiflexion, 
and retroflexion of the uterus in women, as well as crural hernia in 
both sexes, and inguinal hernia in the male. 

Other comparisons are made in this valuable anthropological 
communication. 

The Straits Times and Overland Journal, dated Singapore, 
January II, 1877, contains a notice and extracts from a pamphlet, 
published by Messrs. Thieme and Company, Sonrabaya, written by 
Mr. P. C. L. Hartog, and addressed to the Sourabaya Trade Club, 
containing short extracts from the report of the voyages of the 
steamer Egeron through the Malayan Archipelago to Aew Guinea 
and the ‘ ' Papoea ” Isle.s. On the first voyage oi the “ Egeron,” Cap- 
tain Hartog made an offer of a free passage to any official who might 
be deputed by the Governor-General of India to accompany him, and 
as the offer was accepted, an official report will doubtless be made 
upon the result. Amongst other interesting items may be mentioned 
some notes on the little known island of Timor-iaur. situated between 
7° and 8“ S. lilt, and 13:1' and 133’ E. long. Agriculture prevails 
to some extent, maize and tobacco being cultivated. The natives 
•ire numerous, are a very lively and active people, and though they 
have been represented as crafty and treacherou.s. Mr. Hartog did 
not find them so, and also adduces, as an example of their character, 
that an English vessel was some time ago wrecked off the isle, and 
the survivors of the wreck were hospitably entertained by the 
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natives for a period of eigbt months. There unfortuiiatelj seems, 
however, to be no attempt to describe the physical peculiarities uf 
these people. 

These voyages being made purely for trading speculation, and 
the results apparently being very satisfactory, we mav expect soon 
to hear very much more of the islands and their inhabitants, but at 
tfae same time we must remember the inevitable alteration in primi- 
tive manners and customs which soon ensues after the advent oE 
the trading company. Mr. Hartog also visited the north-west and 
west coast of Xew Guinea, and remarhs on the extreme fertilitv of 
the soil and the great qnantity of nutmeg trees. Along the coa't. 
be says, “ are the camps of the natives, called Papuans, who have 
direct intercourse with the merchants of Macassar. This people 
cet the nutmegs from the Alifurus, the owners of the nutmeg 
trees.” 

“ Ethnical Periods.” By Lewis H. Alorgan. of Rochester. Y-. 
Proc. Am. Ass, (Detroit), 1875 (Xat. Hist.), p. 'Idd. Mr. Alorgan 
proposes the following classification of ethnical periods : — 


Periuds. 

I. Period of savagery. 

II. Opening period of barba- 
rism. 

III. Aliddle period of barbarism. 
IM. Closing period of barbarism. 
V. Period of civilisation. 

I. Status of savagery. 


II. Lower status of barbaiism. 


HI, Middle status of barbarism. 


IV. Upper status of barbarism. 


A . Status ol civilisation. 


Conditions. 

I. Status of savagery. 

II. Lower status of barbarism. 

Ill, Aliddle status of barbarism. 

I A". L'pper status of barbarism. 

A’’. Status of civilisation. 

f Prom the infancy of the human 
\ race to the invention ofpotterv. 
(From the use of pottery to the 
I domestication of animals in the 
I Eastern Hemisphere ; and in 
4 the western to the cultivation 
I of maize and plants by irrigii- 
1 tioii, with the use of adobes 
and dressed stone in houses, 
j" From the domestication of aiii. 

mals. Ac., to the manufacture 
1 and use of iron. 

P’rom the use of iron to the iii- 
J vention ot a Phonetic al])li,'i- 
j bet. with the use of writing in 
F literary compo.sition. 
f From the u.se of alphabetic 
writing in the production of 
^ literary records to the ])rese'nr 
( time. It divides into anciuit 
and modern . 
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Arts of Subsistence.” By Lewis H. Morgan, of Rocliester, X. Y., 
Proc. Am. Ass. (Detroit), 187o (Xat. Hist.), p. 274. The author 
commences by remarkiny, " The same great fact that mankind 
commenced their career at the bottom of the scale and worked their 
wav up to civilisation throug-h growth of knowledge, is revealed in 
an expressive manner by their successive arts of subsistence. Upon 
their success in multiplying the sources and inerea'ing the amount 
of food, the whole question of human supremacy on the earth de- 
pended.” Mr. IMorgan considers it probable that the great epochs 
of human progress have been identified, more or less directly, with 
the enlargement of the sources of subsistence, i'ive of the sources 
are enumerated - 

I. Xatural subsistence upon fruits and roots in a restricted 
habitat. 

II. Pish subsistence. 

III. Farinaceous subsistence through cultivation. 

lY. Meat and milk subsistence. 

Y. Lnlimitod subsistence through field agriculture. 
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April 10th, 1877. 

JoH^■ Evan'S, E-sq., F.E.S., Premkat, In the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting vere read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and tlianks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same. 

Foe the Libeaet. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Koval Societv. Vol. XXV, 
Xo. 178. " . . 

From the Editoe. — Materiaux pour I'Histoire de I’Homme, Feb- 
rnarj, 1877. 

From the Acadehy. — Bnlletin de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences 
de St. Petersbonrg. Tome XXllI, Xo. 2. 4to. 

From the Authoe. — Brochs and the Rude Stone Honuments of the 
Orkney Islands, By Dr. James Fergusson. 

From the Association. — Ti-ansactions of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, LiTerpool, 1876. 

From the Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam. — Verslagen en 
Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Tweede reeks DeelX; Jaarbock. 187-3; Proces-Verbaal. 1873-6. 
From the Editoe.— Revue Scientiticjue. Xos. 40 and 41, 1877. 
From the Editoe. — Xature (to date). 

The President exhibited two stone adzes from Eurmah. 

Captain Dillon exhibited Hint arrow head.s from Oxfordshire, 

The President and Colonel Lane Fox remarked on the above 
exhibitions. 

The following paper was read by the author. 
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Ox SOilE PiUDE STOXE MoXUIIEXTS IX XOETH WALES. 

r.y A. L. Lewes, M.A.I. 

Last suminer, during a stay of a few days in Xurtli Wales, I 
was eiialded to A'isit some of tlie riule stniie monuments with 
wliicli the country abounds, and to observe the following 
particulars concerning them : — 

In the park of 1‘las Xewydd, so lieautifully situated on the 
Anglesea shore of the Menai Straits, stands a dolmen, pictures 
of which are perhaps more numerous than of any other rude 
stone monument, Stonehenge and Kit’s C'oty House possibly 
excepted. It has often lieeu called a Druidic altar, but it is 
obviously a sepulchral dolmen, and was doubtless covered with 
earth or stones in part or entirely. It consists of two chambers 
in a line running about X.E. and S.W., but not communicating 
with each other. The larger is at the north-east end, and has 
six upright stones still in position, two others being prostrate ; 
its dimensicuis are about y feet Iw 8 by 4i high, the extreme 
measurements of the covering stone being 12 feet by 10 by 4j 
thick. The smaller chamlier is about 6 feet by 4 by 2-1 high, 
and is coc'ered liy a stone 6 feet scpiare l.iy H thick; four of its 
supporters remain upiight, and one is fallen, while a few frag- 
ments lie round about, which proljably formed part of the walls 
of the chamliers. The total length of the dolmen is about 24 
feet ; some of the stones are of a slaty nature, in eonserpieiice of 
which two have sylit beneath the weight of the covering stones. 
At a little distance in a north noitli-westerly direction is a 
pentagonal flat-topped stone, 5 feet high and 8 feet in thickness, 
which might pos^ildy have served as an altar, lait which has no 
apparent connection with the dolmen. 

On aliout the middle of the top of the Great Orme's Head is 
a tumulus, from oO to 40 feet in diameter, and 10 or 12 feet 
high, at the southern edge of which stands a little dolmen, 
consisting of four upu’ight stones, forming a pentagonal chamber, 
about 5 feet acrnss and 4 high, the side to the south-east being 
open. This chamber is only partly covered by a capstmie 4 to 
5 feet in diameter and not more than one foot thick, and in its 
present appearance and dimensions is siiigukuly like some of 
the Antas of rortugal. described and figured bv H. Pereira da 
Costa, Imt it may be only part of a larger structure. Its most 
pecidiar feature is its jxi-ition, not in, nor upon, luit liv the side 
of a tumulus. It is not iniproba'ole that it may have l)een used 
like the Indian dolmens recently described bv Hr. Walhouse, 
and which it seems to me to resend de, as a kind of shrine or 
covering for mrall objects of a .sicred character. In this case 
its pjosition by a probably sepidchral tumulus might indicatt' 
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that it was a sort of memorial chapel. Accordinii to Stukeley, 
Kit’s Coty Hijuse stood at the end of a long liarro-^-, of 'svliieh iKt 
trace now remains ; Imt this dolmen is inneh more like a 
sepulchral eltamber than Kit's Coty House, which in my opinion 
never differed materially from its present condition. 

The third monument of the kind which 1 w.sitetl, is situated 
at Tyn-y-coed farm, Capel Garmon (above Bettws-y-coed , and 
differs from the two I have aheady described. It consists of 
three chambers, in a line nearlv east and west, and communi- 
cating with each other. The western and central chainljers are 
about 10 feet long, and the eastern 81 ; the width varies 
from 51 to 8^ feet, and the height is aliout 5 feet, 31 of which 
are below the present surface of the surrounding tumulus. The 
western chamber is constructed of large, thin, slaty slalis, and is 
covered by a similar stone, 14 feet by 11. and not more than 
one foot thick. The other chambers are not now covered, but 
have preserved in them much more of the small, loose, fiat 
stone work with wliich the spaces Iretweeu the larger stones 
Were carefully filled up. The not th-easr corner of the central 
compartment is cut off by two stones, and forms a little chamVier 
by itself, and from the .southern side of the central compartment 
a passage, some six yards fi.iiig hy one wide, runs to the outer 
edge of the tumulus. This passage is constructed, like the 
chambers, of .slabs mingled with small uneemented masonry, 
and, as it narrows towards the top. the walls may have been 
continued upward till they met. at a height of 4 or 5 feet. 
This passage may remind us of the “ portals,'’ described by 
Hr. Lubach in coimection with ilie “ Huuebeddc-ii ” of Holland, 
being, like them, at the soutlf side of, and at right angles to the 
chamlier to wliich it conducts. Terhaps if it were carefully 
explored with the spade it might disclose some few relics of the 
huilders. The remains of the tumulus are now surrounded by 
an uneemented stone wall, wliich did not, however, apjiear to me 
to be part of the original structure. 

At Aher, liy the side of the road to the waterfall, is a single 
stone, 5 feet hinh by 3 by 2, in the middle of a circle, 18 feet in 
diameter, of small stones ] filed together and overgrown with 
vegetation. Looking nearly due south from this stone the 
beautiful fall of Aber i-^ clearly visible, and looking in tlie 
opposite directiiui tiie sea appeals between two hills, the stone 
being placed in the direct line between the two, Imt with regard 
to its autiipiity and object I cannot say anything with certainty. 

The last monument which I have to describe, is a circle 
called Y Meiiieu Hiiiou,* on the Cerrig-y-Hruidioii, or hill of the 
Hmids, next I’eumaeiimawr. I have not been able to ascertain 
See wood-cut on page 120, 
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how long the name CeiTig-y-Druidion has been in use, but if it 
could be traced Ijack tor even three centuries it would go far to 
show that the association of the Druids with the rude stone 
nionunients is nut, as has been suggested, a mere invention of 
the antiL|uaries of the last century. Y Meineu Hirion is 
composed of a small low bank of earth and stones forming a circle 
80 feet in diameter, on which stood some larger upright stones ; 
of these seven now remain uj)right, their dimensions varying 
from 3 to 5^ feet in height, and from 1 to 5 feet in breadth and 
tliiekness, and one, 8 feet long, lies prostrate ; there are also 
sundry fragments and stumps. Tliis moniunent, described in 
Clough’s Camden’s Britannia as one of the most remarkable in 
Yorth IVales, is not unlike the Eoll-iich in character, but is 
smaller, and, so far as regards the ciixde itself, even insignificant. 
There is, however, orre feature of very great importance, which 
is not noticed Iry Gough or Camden, but to which I will now 
call your attention. In my former papers on Eude Stone 
Monuments, I have dwelt often and at some length on the very 
frequent, if not entirely uniform, occuiTeuce in connection with 
our British circles of a special reference to the uortli-east, either 
by single stones jilaced in that direction or otherwise, and on 
the probability, deducible from this circumstance in particu- 
lar amongst others, that these circles were places of resort, or 
in other words, temples, for sun-worslup ; and 1 am glad to 
he able to say that this Uttle ckcle of Meiueu Hirion is no 
exception to this nde, hut a rather curious exemplification of 
it. At Stonehenge and the Eoll-rich, the outhing stones are so 
placed as to stand between the chcle and the sun as he appears 
above the hurizun on the morning of the longest day, hut on 
the nortli-east of the circle of Meineu Hirion, the ground faEs 
rapidly away into a deep hollow, on the other side of which are 
lofty liills, yet, 5u0 feet to the north-east, down in the valley, 
is a large stone, now pnostrate, 9 feet long, by 5 by 2, and in 
the same direction, but about 400 feet further, is another pro- 
strate stone, 9 feet long, by 5 by 4. It might be suggested 
tliat, as the snu would not light these stones up in rising on 
Midsummer Day, the solar theory would be at fault, but for tlie 
fact that they lead the eye directly to two hdls on the other 
side of the vaUey, over the top) of one of which, or more pno- 
hably between the two, the sun would rise on the longest day; 
and, even were it not so, the reply would be obvious that 
customs often survive without strict regard to their original 
causes, and I think therefore that I am fully justified in claiming 
this case as a strong pwoof in support of what I have so 
frequently urged on former occasions. 

About 250 feet in a not tli- westerly direction from this circle 
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is a collection of small stones, without form or probable use 
that I could thscover, but which I presume is one of the suialler 
circles said to exist in the neiirlibourhood of Y Meineti Hiriou. 

O 


DiSCL'SSIOX. 


ilr. Moogeidge said: South Wales is especially rich in the sc- 
ealled Druidic remains ; and as far as my own expei-ience of 
cromlechs goes, I can testify in support of what has been so well 
said by Col. Lane Fox, that, out of many that have been visited bv 
me, not one presented any indication of having ever been covered by 
a mound. The cromlech and a small space around are sometimes 
included by a ditch ; which would appear to negative the existence 
heretofore of a mound. It has been suggested that if ever that 
structure was covered, the earth may have been used as manure, 
but many of these cromlechs are on the wild mountain-top, and 
far away from any cultivation. 

Mr. WalhousE observed; That the small cromlech placed at one 
end of the long tumulus much resembled the rude shrines noticed 
by him in Southern India, where a capstone supported bv a back 
and two side-slabs covered a rough image or lingam stone. 
Supposing the tumulus represented in the model to be sepulchral, 
the cromlech, which appears never to have been covered over by 
earth, might have stood as a shrine or sacellum at its end. The 
model of a large compo.site cromlech, apparently half-sunken in the 
earth, reminded him of the great cromlecha in Guernsey, that on 
I’Ancresse Common and the one called I'Autol du Grand Sarazin, 
which were certainly originally subterranean and sepulchral. The 
other model exhibited by Mr. Lewis, a large tabular stone, sup- 
ported by lumps rather than slabs, seemed very like some remark- 
able structures on a mountain-top in the province of Coorj in 
South India, which strongly suggested devotional or sacrihcial 
rather than sepulchral purposes, and showed no traces of interments 
or of having been ever covered by a mound. 

ilr. Lewes, in reply, said there were no doubt stone chambers 
that had never been intended to be covered, and there were prob- 
ably others which had been left unfinished from .t;ome cause. He 
believed, in some parts of India, chambers were covered to the level 
of the capstone, leaving that stone it.self expo.sed, and if such had 
been the case in Europe, those chambers which had been so slio-htly 
covered, would probably be the tir.st to ite denuded. The °Plas 
Xewydd dolmen might have been such a one, but he had no doubt 
lb was intended to be more or less covered, and the oronud inside 
was still a foot Ion er than the park out.side. The Tyn-y-coed 
dolmen was still Iniried half its height in a tumulus. 

The President and Col. Lane I ox, and others, took part in the 
discu.s.sion. 
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iloclels constructed bv the Author of the dedmens described 
by him 'were exhibited in dlustratiou of the paper. 


The follot\-ing papier t\’as then read by the Director : — 


CuEiocs CoixciDEycES ix Celtic axd ;Maori Yocabulaey. 

By Rev. Yhn. Ross, B.s.AS., M.R.I.A. 

It may be difticult to find a race that does not, or dhl not a 
some stage of its history, believe itself to be aboriginal, its 
language the primitive speech, and its peopile autochthones 
avTO'^Ooves. The more cultivated and literary of their 
chroniclers, historians, and scholars, have endeavoured to trace 
connexions and affinities between the tongues of their own people 
and those most highly esteemed, or generally regarded as of the 
highest antiquity. Xo language has in tins respect, perhapts, 
a more curious literary Idstory than the Celtic. David Malcolm 
of Duddingtou, thouglit that Hefirew, Syriac, Arabic, and Tulinii- 
dico-Rablituic were largely indebted t(.i the Celtic for some of 
their distinguishing characteristics, and that this ancient tongue 
was fitted to throw light on then- stritctme and idiom. That it 
was closely allied to tlie original language spoken i.m the Istli- 
mtts of Darien, he had little doubt of. Twenty-three words, 
most of them twisted Into the most incongruous forms to stut 
his purpose, led him to tins conclusion. One writer traced a 
coimectiou with the Jaloffs in Africa, and another with the Leni- 
Lenappie of Xorth America. Others maintained it was the 
parent tongue of Greek, Latin, Sanscrit, &c. Some tnaiutuin it 
is Aryan, and some as strongly assert it is not. I shall not now 
enter into that (puestion, although I think Dr. Prichard's work as 
weU as the labours of subsecpieut writers in the same direction 
has decided the epuestion once for all. 

The following curious coincidences in form and meaning 
between the Celtic and INlaori, while not given as a proof of 
affinity in the ordinary acceptation of the term, are suggestive, 
as pii'oinprting iiKpitiry in a different direction, a direction in 
which pihilitlogists have as yet done little, if we excepit some of 
the iiitere.stiug papters read for several years by Dr. Hyde Clarke, 
one of the Secretaries of this Section. 


Celtic. 

Ct't, dog. . 
Duiue, man 
Beau 
ilna _ 
lasg, fish 
Tri, three 


woman. , 


iMaori. 

. . kii-ri, dog. 

. . tane, a male. 

. . wahine, Venus. 

. . ika. tish. 

. . torn, tliiee. 
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— Celtic Chid Maori Vocabidarij. 

Xasg, tie 

nika, tie. 

Geur, sharp . . 

oro, sharpen 

Thig, Come . . 

tiki, to fetch. 

Chi, see 

, . kite, see. 

Gairm, call . . 

karanga, to call. 

Seadh, yes . . 

se, yes. 

Cend, first 

. . katahi, for the first time. 

Cia, as, whence 

kohea, whither. 

Thinge, towards 

wliaka, in a dheetiou to. 

Agus, and 

hoki, and also. 

Ma, if 

. . me, if. 

iliann, desire 

amene, desii’e. 

Anmhuiun, weak 

aiiewa, weak. 

Eirich, to rise up 

ara, to rise up. 

Gradh, love . . 

. . aroa, love. 

Suiridh, to woo 

. . arnaru, to woo. 

Tuthadh, to thatch . . 

ato, thatching. 

Cabhaig, hurry 

kaika, to be in a htury. 

Cach, remainder 

. . koha, remainder. 

Cub, to bend 

. . koju, to bend. 

Coire, a kettle oven . . 

. . kori, oven. 

Gearradh, cutting . . 

. . koripi, to cut. 

Meanglan, branch . . 

. . u)anga, branch of tree or river. 

Teth, hot "1 

Teotliadh, warm J 

tuhii, to set on fire. 

E th, udder . . ' 

. . u, uddei'. 

Eann, verse . . 

. . raranga, verse. 


The list might be very considerably extended. We know 
nothing of these words to connect them with Celtic. We do 
not know as yet their composition, njots, or history. They are 
coincidences worthy of at least being noted. Do they not suggest 
to us the possibility if not probabihty that many languages and 
families carry with them still some of the characteristics of a 
pre-historic and primeval speech, the common patrimony of the 
human race ? They carry the form and feature, but the colour 
is different. So the language may stiU have much of a primi- 
tive character, while the exigencies of time, circumstances and 
relations have tended to mould, or modify words and expressions 
whicli originally own the same xjarentage. 
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A report by Mr. A. Mackenzie, on the Australian Languages 
and Customs, forwarded to the Institute by Her Majesty’s 
Colonial Office, was then read, by the Director, but its publica- 
tion is unavoidablv po^tponed, from press of matter, till the next 
Xumber of the Journal. 


April 24tii, 1877. 

JoHX EvaA'S, Esq., F.E.S., Presukat, iii the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The foUowiug presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors of the same : — 

For the Libeaet. 

From the Academy. — Atti della R. Academia dei Lincei, Yol. I, 
ITo. 4. 

From the Associatiox. — Journal of the East India Association. 
Yol. X Ao. -2. 

From the ArxHOR. — Sketch on the Origin and Progress of the 
United States’ Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories. By Prof. F. Y. Hayden. 

From the Society. — Bulletin de la Societe d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. Yol. XI, Xo. 4. 

From Prof. F. V. Hayoex. — Bulletin of the United States Geo- 
logical and Geographical Survey of the Territories. Yol. Ill, 
Xo. 1 ; Catalogue of Publications of ditto. Second edition. 
From the Editoe. — Revue Scientifique. Xos. 42 and 43, 1877. 
From the Editor. — Xatui’c, to date. 

Dr. Joiix Eae read the foEowiug paper: — 

Eskimo Migeatioxs. 

Ix the month of March, 12 years ago, two papers were read 
before the Ethnological Society, in which very different viev's 
regarding the migrations of the Eskimos tvere expressed. In 
the one, conclusions were arrived at and deductions drawn from 
known fact.s, without calling in the aid of fancy. In the other, 
theory and imagination * -svere the chief elements, supported by 


* Terms used by tlie autlicr. 
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one or two facts of little or no value, towards verifying tlie 
witer's opinions, as I sliall endeavour to point out. 

Mr. Clements E. iMarkliam, tlie autlior of the last-mentioned 
paper, uplteld the idea that the Eskimos, called Arctic High- 
landers, inhabiting the north-west part of Greenland, reached 
that p)hice in almost a direct line cid the Parry Islands, from 
Siberia, without touching the American continent, as the 
following extracts will show. 

See “Arctic Papers for Expedition of 1875,” folio 1G7. 

“ The ruined yourts of Cape Chelagskoi (in Siberia) mark the 
commencement of a long march ; the same ruined yourts agahi 
appear on the shores of the Parry Ctroup. A wide space of 
1,140 miles intervenes, which is as yet entirely unknown. If 
my theory be correct, it should be occupied either by a con- 
tinent or by a chain of islands, for I do not believe that the 
wanderers attempted any navigation, or that they indeed 
possessed canoes at all. They kept mo^■ing on in search of 
better hunting and fishing grounds along unknown shores, and 
across frozen straits, and the march from the capes in Siberia to 
Mehdlle Island, doubtless occupied more than one generation of 
wanderers. 

“ There is some e\ddeuce, both historical and geographical, that 
the v/iknoirn tmct in question is occupied by land. A chief of 
the Tuski nation toLI "Wrangell, that from the cliffs between 
Cape Chelagskoi and Cape North, snow-covered mountains 
might be descried at a great distance to the north. There are 
geographical reasons, which have been pointed out by Admiial 
Osborne, for the supposition that land, either as a continent or as 
a chain of islands, extends to the neigldjourhood of the Parry 
group. The nature of the ice floes between the north coast of 
America, off the mouths of the Colvdle and ^Mackenzie and 
Bank’s Lauds, leads to a conclusion that the sea in which such ice 
is formed must be, vdth the exception of some narrow straits, 
land-locked. 

“ The ice is aground in 7 fathoms water, and the floes even 
at the outer edge, which are of course lighter than the rest, are 
35 to 40 feet thick. The nature of the ice is the same along 
the west coast of Bank’s Land. Such awful ice as this was 
never seen before in the arctic regions. The onlv wav of 
accounting for its formation, which must liave taken a long 
course of years, is that it has no sufficient outlet, and that it 
goes on accumidating from year to year. It must therefore be 
in a virtually Iniid-lockcd mxi, and this of course- implies laud to 
the north, as well as to the east, south and west. 

“ Here then is my luidge by which these people passed over 
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from the frozen tundra of Siberia to the no less inhospitable 
shores of Prince Patrick Laud, to the head of WeUiiiytou 
Channel and Baftiii's Bay, and far into the unknown reyion. 
The theory of Eskimo migration is thus illustrated by facts in 
physical ge(DgTaphy ! !” 

Before going further, it may be asked where are these facts in 
physical geography which i\Ir. IMarkham mentioirs with so 
much eontidence I 

We have not a single fact, except it be the report of the 
Tuchi Chief to Wrangell, that land had been seen far to the north 
of Siberia, wliich at the utmost stretch of the imagination could 
not be much more than 100 miles distant, or only uiie-tweKth of 
the distance separating Siberia frirm the Parry Islands. 

With regard to Admiral Osborne's views as to the great accu- 
mulation of large masses of ice uu the west and north-west of the 
Parry Islands being caused by the sea being land-locked, no 
evidence could be more unfortunately chosen to ynuve i\Ir. IMark- 
ham’s theory, as it indicates to my mind the very opposite state 
of tilings, namely, a vast extent of ice-covered sea, having little 
land, as I shah, attempt to explain later on. 

Let me now C[Uote from ilr. IMarkham's paper, printed in the 
“ Ethnological Transactions of 1805, folios 125 to 137.” 

“ First, the Arctic Highlanders are by ffhhncc, not branches 
of any Eskimo tribe of America or its islands. The American 
Eskimos never go from theh own hunting range for any 
distance to the inhospitable north. The American Eskimos 
live in snow huts, the Arctic Highlanders in igloos built of 
stone. The former have bows and arrows, the latter have none. 
The Boothiaits have sledges of rolled up sealskin, the Arctic 
Highlanders have sledges of bone.” 

I must endeavour to reply to Mr. Markham’s arguments in 
favour of his theory, taking them in detachments as it were. 

ill'. Markham says that the American Eskimos al\rays Live in 
snow houses. In the first place, this is at variance with fact, 
for all the Eskimos of America, west of the ilaekeiizie, along a 
coast line of many hundreds of miles, hudd their ^^dllter houses 
of wood. 

There are probably none of the human race that so readily 
adapt themselves to circumstances as the Eskimos. Assuming 
it as a fact, that tlicy had formerly lived on the shores of 
Siberia, we find that their winter dwellings there had been 
formed of stone, earth, bones, Ac. ; these bones are of such 
description as to prove that large marine animals formed a great 
portion of the fo(3d of the people when in that locality, and con- 
sequently they had an abundance of oil and blublier to burn 
and keep their yourts warm. Mdien these peoy)lo in their 
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migrations crossed Beluing Straits to America, they found 
quantities of drift wood, wliich tliey learnt, probably yery soon, 
to use for house building, although up to the present time 
(according to Dr. Simpson ) they burn no wood, but haye oil lamps 
for heating and lighting purposes, because wakus, whale, and 
seal abound along this coast. When some distance east of the 
Mackenzie Payer, the wood and the whale, and the walrus 
disappear wholly, or are not easily obtainable. Then what does 
the Eskimo do under these changed circrunstances ? He cannot 
build a wooden house, for he has not the materials ; if he built a 
house of stone, earth, bones, &c., such as his ancestors used hr 
Siberia, he has no od with which to heat it ; his chief food now 
being yenison and fish winch yield no blubber. He therefore 
does the wisest thing he could do, and builds a snow hut, 
which he knows is much warmer and more comfortable than a 
stone one, when he has no artificial means of heating it. 

Wandering eastward, to the shores of Hudson's Bay, we find 
the natiyes stdl using the snow dwelling. But when they 
reach the Greenland coast, what happens ? The Eskimos again 
finding themselyes among animals that yield them the same 
kind of food and large quantities of fatty matter, as they are 
believed to haye had (on the evidence of the bones of animals 
found there) at their old quarters on the coast of Siberia, 
resume their ancient form of winter habitation, because with 
fuel, it is warmer than the house built of snow. 

One curious fact has struck me, and that is ; the Eskimos from 
the Mackenzie Eiver, westward to Behring Straits, use the large 
woman’s boat or Oo-miak ; eastward from the Mackenzie for" a 
couple of thousand miles or so, no Oo-miaks are seen, until we 
come to Greenland and Hudson’s Straits, where we again find 
them. One reason for this may be that when the Eskimos hve 
chiefly on land animals and fish, they have not so much use for 
these luggage boats, which are sometimes large enough to carry 
several tons weight. 

Tliis is rather a long digression, but I hope you wdl excuse it. 

The statement that the American Eskimos do not go far from 
their hunting range is not in accordance with fact, for I have 
known them travel northward some hundred miles in one 
season, and then had they heard of game stdl farther north, 
they would have followed it up. 

The American Eskimos use bows and arrows, because they are 
the weapons best suited for killing most of the land animals 
which form their chief food ; whereas the Arctic Highlanders 
employ harpoons and lances, because these are best for killiim 
seals and walrus, &c., for which bows and arrow.s would be ail 
but useless. 
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The Boothians use sledges of rolled-up sealskin, not from 
cliuiee but of necessity, because they have little or no wood, and 
no large bones of the walrus or whale with which to construct 
them, as the Arctic Highlanders have. 

Mr. Markham goes on to say, " In proving that the Arctic 
Highlanders are distinct from the American Eskimos, I do not 
mean that they are not all of the same race, but that they have 
had no communication, since them ancestors left Siberia, and 
crossing the meridian of Behring Strait, wandered to the east- 
ward. 

“ The American Eskimo migrated at some remote period from 
Silreria, by way of Behring Strait. The migrations from the 
nortliern coast of Sibeiia were later. Their exodus took a distinct 
and more northern route along the coast of the Parrv Islands to 
Hreenland. We may infer that they (the Arctic Highlanders) 
did not come from the south, for the same reason tliat the 
American Eskimos have never gone north to the Parry Islands.” 

So much for Mr. ilarkham’s opinions in 1865, Let us now 
hear what he says in 1876 (see “The Academy,” 2nd December, 
1876), when writing about tire recent Arctic Expedition, 

“ The existence of tlris sea of mighty floes to the north of 
Grant’s Land, has caused a revolution in our notions of arctic 
geography, and has dissipated many cherished theories ! ! In the 
belief that there might be land, and occasionally navigable sea, 
over part of the unknown area, we had in imagination led the 
tribes wliich some centuries ago disappeared from Siberia, partly 
along the shores of the Parry Islands (an undoubted route), but 
partly also across the open polar sea and bird-frecpiented lands, 
which iaaccarate i/ifoniudioii led us to expect in the far north. 
AVe now know that the latter was impossible. Xo wanderers 
ever crossed this sea of ancient ice. 

“ Those vestiges which are scattered so thickly along the 
.shores of the Parry Islands and Bank’s Land, were doubtless left 
by wanderers from iSilieria, but their route must have been along 
the edge of the Pahnocrystic Sea, not across its rugged and impas- 
sable surface. 

“ The emigrants must have travelled along the coast of Xorth 
America, crossed the strait to Bank’s Land, and so have found 
their way along the shores of Parry Islands, where such 
numerous vestiges of them remain, to Baffin’s Bay, &c.” 

Thus the lapse of 12 years, or more proliably the results of 
the recent Exjiedition, apjiear in a most unaccouutalrle manner, 
to have changed coni} fletely every thought and opinion expressed 
by IMr. 2ilarkbani in 1865, as the numerous and lengthy extracts 
from his writings show. 

His geographical and historical facts, u})on which he built so 
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line a superstructure, lie luniself has thrown to the winds, and 
his imaginings, liy Ids own showing, heconie the “ haseless taluic 
of a dream.'’ yet he endeavours to excuse his mistakes, Iw saying 
that he was led away hy inarrurntc iiijoi'niatioii, information of 
“ Mrd-fre(|ueuted lands, die.," of which no one coidd have known 
anytliing. for i\Ir. Markham tells us himself, that the whole 
distance of l.ltH) miles from Siheria to the Parry Islands was 
totally unknown ; ’’ wliere then can the inaccurate informa- 
tion” have come from, unless conjured up by his own fertile 
imagination ? 

How the tliscoveries made by the Expedition of lS7o-76, 
could have led to or produced so total a change hi IMr. Mark- 
ham’s opinions, ii is mcist diffienlt to understand, unless it he 
that he is desirous of showing that sledge travelling over these 
so-called ancient tloes, is perfectly iiuposshile to healthy ex- 
perienced men, beeattse it baffled a band of most gallant, but 
inexperienced sailors, not in health, l.>iit suffering from one of 
the most deliilitatiug and painful diseases with which anyone 
can be afflicted. I give this reason, at a venture, for I really 
can find no other. 

The scene of the laliours of the recent Expedition was fully 
GOO miles distant at its nearest p»oiiit from Mr, Markham’s 
imaginary migration route, so that the state of the ice at or 
near the north shores of Grant’s Laud, could not have had the 
most remote bearing on the practicability of such route between 
Siberia and the Pany Islands, made apparently so easy Ly 
Mr. Markham 12 years a.go. 

Periidt me to trespass a very few minutes more on your 
indulgence, by reading an extract from the pax>er read hy me 
before the Etlmological Society in March, 186d, to which I have 
alluded. 

“ All the Eskimos with wliom T have communicated on the 
subject, state that they originally came very long ago from the 
west, or setting sun, and that in doing so they crossed a sea 
separating the two great lands. 

‘•'That these peopde Cthe Eskimos) have been driven from their 
own country in the northern piarts of Asia by some unknown 
pressure of eircumstance.s, an<l obliged to extend themselves 
along tlie wliole noithern cua;;t line ot America and Greenland, 
appears to be likely, and that the route tbllowed after crossin'>' 
Behring Strait was of necessity along the coast eastward, being 
hemmed in by hostile Indians on the south, and driven foiwarJ 
by pressure from the west. Mlien they leached tlie meridian 
of Bank’s Land, they had in part crosseil to it. and to AVollaston 
Laud, and thence nortliward to tlie Barry Islands, on all of 
which we know tliat animal life in the form of musk cattle, 
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reindeer, and smaller game, abound. Travelling ea.stward, they 
finally reached (.'treeiiland by crossing the intervening straits 
and sounds, or by coming lonnd by Xorth Somerset, and thence 
across Lancaster Sound or Earrow Strait. 

“■ An ingenious theory has been started, to endeavour to 
shocv that Greenland may have been peopled Iry the Eskimos 
coming direct across the ice-covered sea from Asia to Bank’s 
Land and the I'arry Islands, Imt the idea seems to have little to 
support it, beyond the supposition that tliere are many islands 
or much land not far distant to the north and west of these 
places. The reason assigned for this belief is the immense 
thickness of the ice forced on or near to the noith-west shores 
of the Parry Islands, which it is supposed would drift away if 
not held in by land. 

“ From the fact of the very great aceiimulution of ice in this 
jiosition, I should arrive at the very opposite corrclusion. namely, 
that to the north-west and west there was. instead cf land, a 
large extent of sea, and that tlie pressure of great bodies of ice 
driven hy tlie prevailing north-west gales liad forced it into 
large heaps, so hard and fast aground, that for a great length of 
time 110 winds from an o].iposite direction could remove it.” 

Snell were my ojanioiis twelve years ago, and their correctness 
has been rather eontirmed than (.itherwise, by all that we have 
since learnt, even to the conversion of Mr. Maikham liimself. 

A Discussion took }>lace, in which the Pre.sident, Mr. Hyde 
Clarke, and others took part. 

Dr. E.cf, in reply to questions by the Pre.sident and others, .said 
that he was not sufficiently conversant with the subject to offer an 
opinion of any great value as to whether the ancient people who had 
used the stone and bone implements found in France and elsewhere, 
were Eskimos or not. 

That question could be better decided by those distinguished 
men who bad made the subject of Anthropology their special 
stndy. 

He should, however, infer that they were a different people, 
because, although the implements re.semble each other, thev do not 
do so more than might be exi)ected. nhere a race of men, altliough 
not the same, have lived a similar kind of life, and had the same 
materials of which to construct their te.ols and weapons. 

The stones of which the lamps and kettles are made i.s found at 
varions parts of tlie const, frequently seme hundred miles ajiart, 
and these form a valuable article of barter by the Eskimos in the 
neighbourhood of such localities. These lamps are found in use 
along the whole nortli coast of America, fiom Belirii g Strait to 
Hudson’s Bay, and also, he believed, in Greenland. 
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Mr. E. B. Holt then read the following paper : — 

Tlu Eaethwoeks at PoET.siiouTH, Ohio, U.S. 

Me. G. S. B. Hempstead has sent a pdan of the Earthworks 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, PI. IV, and a painpjhlet re.spectiiig them. 

These works were emdentlr constructed by a very ancient 
people, and consist of extensive terraces, enormous mounds and 
ditches, long lines of parallel embankments, and models of 
animals on a gigantic scale. The terraces contain many 
hundreds of acres suitable for agricidtural piu’poses, and were 
probably formed to facilitate such operations. The first rises 
47 feet above the water level. The second 19 feet altove the 
first, and the third 37 feet above the second terrace. About the 
centre of the third terrace is the principal mound, wliich rises 
in its highest part 328 feet above the water level. Its length, 
including the arms, is 20,914 feet, and the width at its base 
from 100 1,320 feet. The north and south ends have been 
cruciform. 

To the west is a large cross now wanting an arm, while point- 
ing towards the rising sun is a very long arm, which still retains 
the cross form most perfectly. 

Mr. Hempstead considers tliis mound is artificial, because 
“ The stratification of the adjacent hills is wanting in this, 
and because the quantity of earth that has been removed 
between it and the ri\'er, is about what would lae requiied for 
its formation.” A most extensive Hew is obtained from the 
.summit, particularly down the Scioto valleys to the Erankhn 
country. xVlong this route is a series of mounds, which Mr. 
Hempstead suggests may have been used as signal stations, and 
from this he infers that at the time of their construction, 
tlie whole district was under one government. 

About two miles X.E. is an embankment from 12 to 15 feet 
high, about i miles long, and over 290 feet wide at the top. 
It is remarkalile for having two semicircular indentations, and 
a mound near the middle of it. A short di.stonce from the 
end of the h.mg cross is an a])pareutly defensir'e work, jirobably 
the citadel It consists of a circle witli four openings, facing 
M.E. and S.E., X.IV. and ►S.bV. The walls are now only about 
2 feet high. IVithin this circle are two horse-shne formations 
12 feet high, and measuring lO.j feet at the open ends. Outside 
the S.E. gate are two other horse-shoes. 3 feet high, and 
measuring 12 feet at the open ends. These, with other mounds 
in the neighbourhood, seemed formed to guard the entrance to 
the space between the parallel embankments, which begin here 
and run parallel .S.E. for about 4 miles, much resembling the long 
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walls of a Greek colony. He says, “ I examined them 
as early as 18(16, when they were from 3 to 8 feet high. 
When riding over these embankments, my horse woiild 
frequently break through the surface, and sometimes fell. 
This occurred so often, that I became curious to know why 
they were so insecure. On examination, I found a cavity which 
had been occupied by two pieces of timber parallel to each 
other ; these had decayed, and left the surface earth without 
support. This, with some other facts tending to the same 
conclusion, has convinced me that the parallel walls, and 
perhaps the mounds, were first constructed of timber, held 
together by cross ties, and then filled with surface earth. 
Constructed in this manner, there is sufficient material to have 
made a wall 4 feet tliiek, and 20 or 30. feet high. These 
dimensions seem a little out of proportion, and it would have 
been far easier to have constructed a wall of less height and 
greater thickness.” 

The embankments run down to the river, and are continued 
on the opposite side till they reach a large circular work, wliich 
was probably a temple of the sun. Apparently a mistake has 
been made in constructing this part, as about half way a slight 
deviation is made, in order that the entrance into the sacred 
circles may face due west. This way alone gives access to the 
centre of the structure, the north, south and east entrances 
terminating outside the inner ditch. 

The outer circle measures 640 feet, the second one about 400, 
and the third about 300. In the centre of this innermost circle 
is a mound which rises 45 feet above the surrounding surface. It 
has a spiral graded way leading tcj the top>, which measures 50 
feet east to west, and 75 feet north to south. This probably was 
the high altar, and the ceremonies performed on it coidd be readily 
witnessed from the surrounding mounds. The teinide then, con- 
sists of three embankments jjierced fiy ways leading X.S.E.W., 
a centre nieiund and four ditches, the last to be passed only 
by the road leading from the citadel, the entiie length of which 
was protected by piarallel walls. 

About a mile and half west of the temple is a circular 
embankment, aijout 6 feet high, and an inner ditch about 12 
feet deep. It has a centre mound about 7 feet high and the 
entrance is from the south. 

Beside it is an enclosure in the form of an irregular hexagon. 
It measures 120 feet by 75 feet. 'SMien first observed the 
embankment was 4 feet high, and the ditch, which is also inside, 
3 feet deep. There are two entrances facing X.A7 and S.E. 
Three quarters of a mile west is a mound 18 feet high, cvithout 
either ditcli or embankmeiT. 

VOL. vii ^ 
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All tlie=.e liiiil prolinlily some connection the temple. 

From the enh of the lont; cro.ss the temple \roulil mark the 
spot at tehieh the sun ro^^e at the tvinter solstice, and a srptare 
enclosure, situated X.4V., tvould mark sunset at the summer 
solstice. 

This enclosure has also four entraces. and they, like those of 
the temple, face X S.EW. Clo-e heside it is an ovoid eiifdositre, 
nieasurinop dd'.i feet hy 300 feet. 'Within it is a mound in the 
form of a tapir. Whether tins tvas an ohject ot tvorship. a record 
of some event (like our otvn 411416 Horses'', isr merely a vork of 
art, cannot nov lie determined, luit certainly such mounds vere 
not sepulchral, as many have lieen removed rvithout ever findiito 
any remains of the dead. 

In this locality rvere several iron works which are now 
obliterated. Among others were the remains of fuinnces, hroken 
stones, burnt clay, ashes and coal, and, on excavating for the 
Ohio and Erie Canal, large sheets of mica were found here 
deposited in piles as if fur tise. Some industry may have lieen 
carried on, but as no actual implements seem to have been dis- 
covered in connection with this pciiple. more probaldy it was a 
place for sacrifices or for Imrning the dead. Besides the parallel 
embankments grjiutt >S.E. from the long cross, there are others 
running X.W. and ^.lY. from an oval enclosure, situated about 
a mile to the west of the citadel. The X.IY. ones reach the 
extreme west of the great mound. The S.W. ones terminate at 
the river, and in two places are expanded so ns to form con- 
siderable enclosures. Small mounds are constructed at all the 
ends, as if to fortify the entrances across the river, and nearly 
facing the end of the S.W parallels is what has been known as 
the Old Fort. 

Of this Mr. HempsteTil says, “ llie title ‘ Old Fcut ' I consider 
a misnomer. A careful e.xamination of this work must sati.sfv 
anyone that it was never intended as a protection against enemies 
from without. It is placed far from what was the centre of 
population (and tliere are no evidences of anv occupants S4Y. of 
it for many miles i, so had the people found it necessary to repair 
to this place tor protection, they would have found it verv incon- 
venient. Admitting that the]iarallel walls, extending .S,4Y. from 
the main .settlem'Uit. would have protected them in their 
retreat, al.irge livin' to ymss would have ll(.■^■n a gieat impediment 
to their progress. Put the wol k was evidently never intended to 
keep auvthiug out, and is calculated to keep anything in after it 
has once been decoyed or jiln.-ed theie. The whole work is 
commanded from the Eiver Hills, which are inclose proximity 
on the S.E. side, where the wall is only 3 or 3 feet above the 
adj'acent surface, wJiile on the inner side it is 2.'i feet in heiglit. 
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An enemy having gained thi.s euiineuee could annoy those 
within from all yaits of the emhankment.s, and could only he 
a.ssailed from the gateways or the top of the wall. There are 
many strong reasons for la-lieving that this structure was intended 
to entrap those large animals vrhich nramed over the hills and 
ranged through tlie t alleys at tliat time. There are long arms 
extending more than a mile X.E and S.W., with jrarallels only 
about lUO feet apart, and numerous gateways wliich furnish 
abundant means of entrance from without. As regards the 
people, Mr. Hempstead says, “that there were two races, a 
dominant and a servEe one, cannot be douljted ; the skuEs found 
in the small mounds are always Irrachycephalic, while others 
found in gravel banks and other places, where the interments 
were apparently made without ceremony, are of the clolicho- 
cepihalic cast. Some sixty years ago I assisted in opening 
eighteen or twenty mounds, whose elevations were from 3 to 
D feet. In two of the small mounds we found two skeletons, 
in both cases a male and a female. 

“ In the others were found remains of the dead. In the larger 
mounds were proofs of cremation, charcoal, ashes, burnt earth 
and burnt bones, only the phalanges of the feet and hands 
remaining entire (Qy. why Tliese were quite numerous, 
indicating that more than one body had been burned. An 
occasional lower jawbiuie in an entire state was found ; these 
were so large as to pass freely over tlie lower jaw of tlie largest 
and best-develojied young man of our comically. Besides the 
mounds, large burial places are found. One held, containing six 
or seven acres, situated on the second terrace due west of the 
termination of the north-west piarallels, was, fifty years ago, 
such a mass of human bono.s, that after plmigliing, the surface 
was epuite white with them ; another field of eight acres is of 
similar character. 

“ Both these fields are very productive of stone axes, pipe.s, 
arrows, and .spiear heads, as well as a great variety of stone 
ornaments and implements. There are al.'-o isolated inrcinients 
in the gravel beds, which lie a lew feet below the surface near 
the topi of the second terrace, ami here entire skeletons 
are frequently obtained. 

“ There are also cairns, situated in all eases upon the tops of 
the highest headlamh. Tliey are conical in form, and con.-ist 
of stones, none of which are larger than a man could ea.‘'ilv 
handle. These are thrown together pin 'mi-^cuouEy. The cairns 
' never contain more than one skeleton, and are destitute of anv 
of the piaraphernnlia of l airiaLs of that period ; no arrow or .spear 
; ptoiiits, no axes, no ornaments, not even a pipe, to console the 
occupant on his la.st journev. 
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Discussion. 


IMr. Hempstead considers that an immense population once 
occupied this locality ; that they were good cultiyators of the 
land, were acquainted with geometrical forms, and were more 
civilized than any prehistoric race yet discovered. 

The following note by Professor Busk on the photographs of 
skulls exhibitecl was also read. 

The photographs show that the skulls belonged most 
probably, at any rate one of them, to a brachycephabc race, 
and the contours correspond very closely with those of the 
brachycephalic type of Eecl Indians of which the Cliinooks, 
Flat Heads, ancient Permians, and many other of the Indian 
races, afford such well-known examples. The other photograph 
appears to belong to a different type, and is probably dolichoce- 
phalic. 

“ Its chief peculiarity is the great occipital development. The 
forehead is not reclined, as in the other figure, and is tolerably 
well developed. The face, however, would seem to indicate a 
somewhat savage type, i.e., one in which the facial region is 
largely developed ; and the opening of the nares would seem to 
indicate a broad coarse nose. On the whole, there can be little 
doubt that this man belonged to an Indian race, and with regard 
to the form of the cranium, it shoidd be remembered that many 
more or less dolichocephalic races of Indians exist or have 
existed in the interior of the continent, though not, I beheve, 
near the sea-board. 

“The Mandans.now, I imagine, extinct, belonged, if I remember 
rightly, to this form, and a similar conformation, according to 
Mr. AVilson, is sthl found in Canada, &c. 

“ So far, therefore, as we can at ah judge from such scanty 
e\-idence as that of the present photographs, it woidd seem not 
impu-oliabie that the same two forms of crania co-existed among 
the mound builders.” 


Di.scrssiox. 

Mr. r. A. Allex said that he had alluded to the antiquities in 
the IXfississippi and Ohio valleys in a paper which he contributed to 
the Cong-res International des Americanistes held at Xancy in 1876. 

The vast antiquities of the Mississippi valley might, he thought, 
he referred to a colony of the Brown Indians or Toltecs, who, in 
pre-Aztek times had occupied Mexico as far as the Colorado canon, 
and passed through Texas into the Mississippi valley, thence 
ranging as far north as Lake Superior, He thought all the 
earthworks, embankments, mounds, &c., might be illustrated by 
reference to the colonies and puellos, or communal houses of the 
Puebio Indians, now rapidly dying out in Arizona and Xew 
ilexico, these Indians being probably the successors and imitators 
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of a more civ'ilized race. In these puehlos we find large terraces, 
irrigated artificiallj, systems of defensive walls (like those of 
Ilnscala, China, &c.), watch-towers, temple mounds, and relics of 
sun- worship. 

The Indians of Kentucky record traditionally the conquest of this 
superior race by their ancestors, and some details of the conflict. 
The Indians of Klorida and Greorgia had temples and palaces on 
high artificial mounds at the time of the conquest, and some of the 
others were probably “totems" or tribal-crests, and burial-mounds, 
analogous to the “ huacas ” of Pern." 

Mr. Holt, in reply, said he thought Mr. Hempstead was right in 
supposing that the structure known as the “ Old Port ” was a place 
for the capture or detention of large animals. 

He could not agree with ilr. Hyde Clarke, in believing that these 
cairns were the burial places of heroes. The great men of this people 
seem to have been buried in mounds, and, as usual, with the arms, 
ornaments, and articles supposed to be of use to them in their long 
journey ; while in the cairns the interments were made without 
any such mark of respect. 

Dr. Eae exhibited an Eskimo lamp, and explained its use. 


IMay 8th, 1877. 

Jonx Eyaxs, Esq., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the premous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The foEowing presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective doiior.s for the same, 
and a special vote of thanks to the Yienna Government, and 
also to Dr. Karl de Scherzer for a complete set of volumes 
relating to the voyage of the “ Xovara — 

Fob the Libeaet. 

From the Ixstitutiox. — Journal of the Royal United SerGcc 
Institution. Vol. XXI, Xos. 89, 90. 

From the Acadeut. — Proceedings of the Davenport Academy of 
Natural Science. Yol. I. 

From the Ixstitctiox. — Annual Report Smithsonian Institution, 
1875 ; Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Nos. 259 
and 287. 

From Professor F. Y. Hatdex. — The Grotto Geyser of the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
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From the Society. — Verhandlungen des Xaturliistorisch-Mediciiii- 
schen Yereins zii Heidelberg. Yol. I, Xo. 1. 

From rhe AcAiiEiiy. — Biilletm de I’Aeademie iloyale de Copenhaoieii. 
Y-o. -2, 1870. 

From the Authoes. — Caraeteristique physique de la population de 
la Galacie. Br Hr. J. Majera and Hr. I. Koperuieki; Hes 
prejus'es medieanx et des croyances snperstitlenses dn penple 
en Pologne ; Le congres dhHchcologie et d' Anthropologic pre- 
historiques a Bnda-Pesth. By Dr. I. Kopernieki. 

From the Berlin Anthropological Socle tY. — Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
logie. Xo. YI, 1870. 

From the Austrian Government. — ^Yoyage of the " Xovara.” Anthro- 
pologischer Theil 1, 2, nnd 3 ; Zoologischer Theil 1. Bd. 1 
und 2, Abth., A. B.. Text und Atlas ; iToranischer Theil, Bd. I ; 
Linguist. Theil 1867 : Geologischer Theil 1 und 2, Bd., 
Statistisch Commerciller Theil 1 und 2 ; Xautisch Phy&icali- 
scher Theil 1, 2 und 3; Hedizinischer Theil 1, Bd. 

From the Eduoe. — ilateriaux pour 1‘Histoire de THomme, March, 
1877. 

From the Socieiy. — Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. Yol. XY, Xo. 06 ; XYI, h8. 

From A. H. Lewis, Esq. — Chart of West Africa. 

From the Eiiitc>r. — X ature. to date. 

From the Edixoe. — R evue Seientifique. Y'os. 41 and 45. 1877. 

Mr. Martin exhibited olijects from a large refuse heap in the 

ueighliourliuud of Smyrna, and made the foUotviug remarks 

thereon : — 


Ox the 20th May, 1876, 1 visited Smyrna, and .spent part of the 
few hours I was in that city in inspecting, at Mr. Hyde Clarke's 
suggestion, the supposed kitchen-midden. It is situated about a 
third of the way up the hill towards the castle. The hill is of hard 
rock, barely covered with soil, which rock is extensively emploved for 
building purposes. The road is principally used by men qnaVryino- 
the stone, and has exposed a large section of the heap. 1 had no 
means of measuring it accurately, bat it is certainly several hundred 
feet long, and from 8 to 12 feet thick. 

In it I found bones, pieces of pottery, and layers of ovster and 
other shells, the oysters were remarkably mas^ed too'ethor. Here 
and there were layeis of charcoal, but I could iind no "trace of flints 
or of flint implements. 

The whole of the country at the back of the city is archtcologically 
unexplored, and any light that can be tbrotvn on the early history 
of Asia Minor is valuable. ^ 

I may mention that being ahme the city and up the hill, the heap 
cannot be the refuse of the city of historic times, which appears 
always to have occupied its present position, and it would not have 
been po.s.sible tliat llic thrown-out rubbi.sh would be jmt up hill and 
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not down, and we have no i-ecord of any city earlier than the one 
now existing, which has had a continnoas life from the earhest 
historic times. 

ilr. Hyde Clarke, whose long acquaintance with the country 
makes him familiar with this place, will give yon far more informa- 
tion than I am able to do, and I may conclude by saying that aU 
the fragments I have placed on tbe table were found In, 6iia, and 
none picked np from the surface. 

Hr. HtiiE Claeke ; The remains which Hr. Hartin describes were 
on Honnt Pagus, the Castle Hill, at Smyrna. What they are I do not 
profess to know, and I can acconnt for them on no hypothesis. They 
have been observed by travellers, and have been described as a geo- 
logical formation, with beds of fossil oyster shells. Hy specimens are 
unfortunately lost, as are my notes, which I suppose I communicated 
to Hr. Hurray, ily atteution was only called to this place during 
the latter time of my stay in Asia IMinor. Speaking from memory, 
the deposits extend about 000 feet in length, and are in one place 
perhaps luO feet broad. The essential peculiarity is the three thin 
layers of oyster shells, lying perfectly parallel for lonsr distances. 
It is impossible to account for them by the supposition of the oysters 
being eaten in situ, or the shells being flattened by compression. 
With regard to the pottery, it is not easy to define the age, and 
it cannot be treated as Roman, because such pottery was made for 
ages in Asia. Samian ware is so called from the neighbouring island 
of Samos, where were found the clay beds in my time, and Samian 
and other pottery-making was learned by the Romans from the 
Greeks and Asiatics, and not by the Asiatics from the Romans. It 
would very naturally be supposed that the rubbish was thrown over 
the walls, or carted outside of the walls ; but tlieu comes the question 
why were the oyster shells so carefully arranged ? It may be men- 
tioned that in Wood's ” Ephesus,'’ a layer of oyster shells on a foun- 
dation is described. The date of the deposit must be Byzantine, or 
very ancient, possibly prce-helleuic, as the city of Smyrna has in most 
periotls, as now. been on the sea-shore, and the Hount Pagus 
enclosure has only been occupied at the two epochs referred to. 
It is most desirable this place should be examined by visitors to 
Smyrna, as also the better-known monuments of the tomb of 
Tantalus opposite, described by Texier, the Xiobe, and Hount 
Sipylus, the pseudo-Sesostris at Xiiiti (Xymplue), and its lately 
discovered companion ; the site near Smyrna of the colossal head, 
brought to the British Aluseum by 3ilr. Dennis, and the remains 
behind Boujah. I lung since pointed out Smyrna as a pra3-hellenic 
region, and then I connected it with what I now call the Sumerian 
or Khita- Peruvian epoch. The discoveries of Dr. Sehliemann 
render it most desirable consequently to bave a re-examination of 
the Smyrna district under another aspect, because it has been 
hitherto regarded as simply Greek. The name of Siu\Tua is most 
remarkable, and none the less that Samorna was a name given to 
an aucieiit quarter of Ephesus. It is undoubtedly a Sumerian 
name. Sipylus is remarkable as possibly takiue' its name irom 
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Suburu, Accad. a scalptni’e, referring possibly to tbe Ifiobe. 
bTymphffi is another notable name. To these must be added the 
neighbouring Ephesus, Samorna, Pygela, Meander (Mdinare, 
Georgian, river), and a host of others. Smyrna and Ephesus were 
Amazon cities. Smyrna is the place most accessible from England 
where monuments of the proto-historic epoch, probably Khita- 
Lydian, can most readily be seen. 

Col. Laxe Fox : The pottery exhibited by Itlr. Martin has all the 
characters of Roman workmanship : the piece of the handle of a jng, 
&c., the lip of a bowl especially so, the small fragment of red Samian 
certainly so ; none of the fragments at all resemble pottery belonging 
to the archaic period of Greece. The observation made by Mr. Hyde 
Clarke as to the layers of shells being stratified more or less, seems 
to me not at all improbable in the view of the mass being a refuse 
heap or a kitchen-midden. I have ent out several kitchen-middens 
at different times, and have usually found such deposits to present 
a stratified appearance. Shells or other refuse of a particular kind 
are often shot do^vn in quantities at a time, then other rubbish comes 
upon the top, and the weight of the superincumbent mass presses 
the various deposits dotvn into seams as if laid by water. 

The Peesidext, judging from the presence of so-called Samian 
ware among the pottery, the shape of some of the fragments, and 
the character of some wall-plaster, was inclined to regard the 
objects exhibited as of Roman date. He thought that the deposit 
was rather of the nature of a rubbish heap, such as frequently found 
in the neighbourhood of Roman sites, than of a kjokking-modding 
properly so-called. 


Mr. A. L. Lewis read a Note on a Rude Stone Momunent in 
Kent, of Avliich the following is an abstract. 

On a Rude Sto?>'e Moxxwiext in Kext. By 
A. L. Lewis, M.A.I. 

It may be doubted whether, out of every 10,000 visitors to 
Kit’s Coty House and the fallen dolmen called the “ Kumbers,” 
100 visit the stones in Addington Park (some 7 miles off), 
which are figured by Camden as two circle.s, but which were 
more probably dolmens, one of which had an avenue at least 
180 feet long, running in a south-westeiiy direction from it, 
and both which have been more fully described by me in 
“ Anthropologia ” (p. 511 et seq). 

If, however, 100 visitors out of 10,000 go as far as Addinotou, 
not more than 1 out of that lOO goe.s to or even Iiears of a vet 
more curious collection of stones at C'olderham or Coldrum 
Lodge, which is about 2 miles from AchUngton, and one and 
a-naii irom bnodiand btation. 
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Here, on the summit of a steep slope, some 20 feet or more 
above a private roachvay belonging to the farm, lie thirteen stones 
of a medium size, almost touching each other, which may have 
formed the north-western half of an oval ; and about 15 feet 
from which to the north-east Lie three stones, whieli, if any of 
them are in their origmal positions, follow the rule for outlying 
stones which I have so often shown in previous papers to exist 
in our English circles. About 12 feet from the spot where 
the south-eastern half of the oval (if oval it were) would have 
stood, are the remains of what was no doubt a sepulchral 
chamber. Two stones, 9 to 10 feet long, 5 to 7 feet high, and 
1^ to 2 feet thick, stand about 5 feet apart, forming the sides 
of the chamber, and parts of the stones wliieh formed the end 
nearest the oval also remain, but the other end projects over a 
small precipice about 10 feet deep, caused by the slope 
before-mentioned having been dug away or having slipped ; and 
at the bottom of this precipice are scattered about ten stones of 
various sizes, which have no doubt fallen or been thrown dotvn 
from above, where they probably formed part of the chamber or 
of the oval, which seem to have been two distinct erections. 

"While speaking of the Kentish monuments, I may mention 
that the proprietor of a small domain about a mile from Seven- 
oaks Station has thought fit to adorn it, at great expense, with 
(infer alia) a great number of large blocks of granite, arranged 
in circles and otherwise. At the present time there is no danger 
of these being mistaken for ancient monuments, but in the 
course of years they may become less readily distinguishable 
from the genuine articles, and in that case some speculation 
may be aroused by the unusual manner in which they are 
arranged; and the presence of a classic pillar amongst them 
may even be brought forward as evidence in support of 
Dr. Fergusson’s theories. I think it may, therefore, be worth 
while to put on record the true origin of these spurious imita- 
tions, the construction of which is, in my opinion, as much to be 
regretted as is the occasional removal of original monuments 
from the place where they were erected to some other, for the 
gratification of the fancies of those who have unfortunately 
become their proprietors. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Hyde Claeke said that the name Colderham suggested the 
association of Cold Harbour. The application of Cold in Cold 
Harbour, and in such names of Germanic places, remained undeter- 
mined. He had greatly extended the copious list begun by Mr. 
Hartshome, and had added other members to the series. So far as 
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he had seen, a Gold Hiirooar. or a " Cold " site, was comnionlv near 
a Roman road or site : but looking to our present knowledge, he 
thought there was ttrouud for further investigations. Harbour, in 
must cases, signiried military station or camp. ■' Cold " was a dis- 
tinctive term applied by our forefathers to the harbour and other 
sites. The siiugestion he would make to pre-hi.stonc and ai'chaoo- 
logical inquirers was this : Is the term cold to be fonud. as in kir. 
Lewis's case, in the neighbourhood of a pre-historic monument, and 
if so, did our forefathers distiuguish between a Roman camp, or sta- 
tion, which was a Chester, and the abandoned pre-historic camps, 
or stations. Although he had stated now and previously that Cold 
Harbotu-s were situated near- Roman roads and sites ; yet these 
would in many cases represent pre-historic or Sumerian sites, fur- 
just as the Roman civihsatiou was destroj'ed hy the English 
invaders ; so was the previous civilisation of Sumerian epoch de- 
stroyed by the Celts in Britain and Ireland. 

Mr. Lewis said, in reply, that the name Colderham was also, and 
perhaps more frequently, spelt Coldrum. The greatest objection 
to viewing the stones in their present position, as forming part of 
the original plan of one monument of any form whatever, was that 
while those which he had called the oval and the sepulchral 
chamber were on a level plateau, and probably i,i ^itd, the remainder 
were at the foot of a steep slope 20 feet deep, down which they 
had probably fallen or been thrown. 


Dr. John Rae then read the following paper : — 

EsKT-mo Skulls. 

I H.\D the privilege of attending the series of admirable lectures 
so ably given hy I’rofessor Flower at tlie Ifjyal College of 
Surgeons a few weeks ago, on the " Comparative -Inatoiuv of 
Man,” from which I derived much useful information, and on 
one point, very considerable food for tlujught. 

I allude to the wonderful difference in form exhiliited between 
the skulls of the Eskimos from the ueiglibutu-huud of Beiiiino- 
Strait, and of those inhabiting Clreenlaud, the hitter heiu«- 
extremely dolichocephalic, whilst the former are the very 
opposite — brachycephalic ; the natives of the intermediate 
coast, from tlie Coppermine River ea.stwurd, Inning ineso- 
cephalic heads. 

Why this ditference ? and wliich is the tuie Eskimo tvpe ] 

We have no knowledge, as far as I am awaie, of the E.sl-dmo.s 
using any means in the form of bandages or otherwise, to cliaiige 
the shape of the skuR; indeed, the heads of the Esl-dmu eldldreu. 
whenever I have --een tlieiii, iiave been lelt .siiigulaily free in 
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infancy from pressure of any kind, less so than most little ones, 
their usual cradle being the hood of the mother’s coat. 

It is well know ii that the Western Eskimo, by which I mean 
those near Beliring Strait — are now and have been for a very 
long period of time, on terms, if not of friendship, at least of 
acquaintanceship suthciently Intimate with the Indians to visit 
and baiter with each other, and there is said to be evidence of 
mmure of the races. If this is true, it may have aided 
in producing the form of head found among these Eskimos ; the 
head of the Aiiierican red man being braehycephalic. 

We know that for at lea.-^t a hundred years, and it may be for 
a much longer period, the Eskimos frecjueuting the Ameiicaii 
coast from the Coppermine Eiver eastward to Hudson’s Bay, 
have been at constant and deadly feud with the Indians, and 
that no friendly relations of any kind has taken place between 
them until very lately. There is, however, a tradition among 
the IntUans near the Coppermine, that the Eskimos on one 
occasion cairied off a young girl of their tribe. This may be true, 
for there is one family of Eskimos in that locality wMch struck 
both Thomas Simpson and myself as having something unusual 
in their appearance, being taller than, and having features different 
from those of their neighbours. This, however, was the only case 
of the kind we noticed. 

But how do the Eskimos of Greenland get their long heads 
If the ancient colonists who went from Iceland to Greenland 
many hundred years ago, and who were believed to have been 
all clestroyed by the Sknelings (Eskimos}, were dolichocephalic, 
the question might perhaps be answered ; fur it is by no means 
improbable that these lost people may have had Eskimos as 
domestics, or may have taken their women as wives, in the same 
manner as is done at the present day by the Hanes, whose blnud 
is now so largely mingled with that of the natives there. The 
Sknehngs also when they destroyed the settlements may have 
carried away some of the women and children as captives, a 
common occurrence in all (e.^pecially savage) warfare. 

If there is any foundation in fact for the theory I have sug- 
gested, the pure type of Eskimo is to I>e found auumg those 
inhabiting the coast from the Coppermine Paver, eastward to 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay, who are said to have heads inter- 
mediate in form between those on the e.vtreme west and the 
natives of Greeidaud. 


Discrssiov. 


Mr. H.veuisox : Is the deformation artificial r 

Dr. E-\e : Xo, as far as I am aware. The head of the Eskimos 
child is never tied np like that of the Indian of Amti ii.'a 
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ilr. Claeke : Has Dr. Eae observed difference between ball- 
blood and trne Eskimos ? 

Mr. Evaxs : Might not the carrying in the hood produce the 
ridge shape r 

Dr. Eae : I can only give ideas, as I have no measurements. I 
take a fact for showing perpetuity of type in them by the Fair 
Isle people, who are said to resemble the Basques, in consequence 
of a mixture of blood when one of the Spanish Armada was 
wrecked on that island. They still dye with native dyes and 
manufacture woollen in the same manner as the Basques are 
said to do. I believe the Greenlanders came from the west. 
They could only get it (the form of head) by crossing. The hood- 
carrying of children applies to all Eskimos, as far as I know, and 
would likely affect all alike. 

Col. Laxe Fox: Do they differ in stature or colour ? 

Dr. Eae : Xot greatly. They are not a small people, their legs 
being comparatively short make them appear so. 

Some discussion followed on the change of physical form in 
America and Australia. 

Dr. Beddoe : It is possible that there was an admixture of 
Norse blood in the Eskimo of Greenland, prior to the Danish settle- 
ment there. The Eskimo traditions lately published by Dr. Eink, 
in his recent work on “Danish Greenland,” supply additional 
and more direct evidence in favour of this view, not by any direct 
statement as to intermarriage, but by the kind of intercourse which 
they seem to imply as existing between the Norsemen and Skrall- 
ings. The long roof-shaped skull of the Eastern Eskimo, could 
hardly however have resulted from an Icelandic cross. There are 
two types in Norway, round-headed and long-headed respectively, 
the longer heads abounding near the coast, and belonging to the 
ruling and colonising race. One would expect the Icelanders to 
belong chiefly to this long-headed type, and some measurements 
of Dr. Hjaltalin, taken for me, rather bear out this view ; but 
Captain Burton speaks of them positively as broad-headed. 
Certainly they would not be so long-headed as to account for the 
Greenland form of head. 

Col. Laxe Fox : The fact introduced to our notice by Dr. Eae, that 
the skulls of the western Eskimo are brachicephalic ; those of Green- 
land and Labrador, dolichocephalic, and those of the intermediate 
tribes of transitional form between the two, is. so far as I know, new 
to Anthropology it is at least new to me, and if founded on sufficient 
observation, appears to me very important ; I concur with Dr. 
Beddoe in thinking it hardly possible the mixture of Norweo-ian 
blood in the East could have been sufficient to produce so marked 
a change. All observation and tradition seems to point to the 
West as the source of the Eskimo migi-ation ; and it would be 
curious if it turned out that in America as in Europe, a brachy- 
cephalic people followed and pressed outwards a smaller dolicho- 
cephalic race. I should be glad if Dr. Eae could tell us whether 
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there is any difference in the stature or colour of the Eastern and 
lY estern Eskimo. 

Mr. Lewis would ask Dr. Beddoe whether the broad-headed 
people of Xorway, to whose Lappaffinities he had alluded, were 
not of a much greater stature than the Lapps ? Dr. Simms, of 
Kew York, a very intelligent observer, considered the mixture of 
Red Indian blood in the United States to be much greater, both in 
amount and influence, than was generally supposed. 

Dr. Beddoe : Yot conspicuously. I judge from physiognomy 
that the round-heads are darker, and are partly of Lappish or 
Finnish descent. As to statnre I cannot speak. 

Dr. Eae, in reply, said : Xever having myself taken measure- 
ments of Eskimo skulls, I am wholly dependent upon, and take 
my facts from, skulls shown and most ably described by Professor 
Flower at the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, believing 
such information to be the most trustworthy that could be obtained. 
This very short paper does not profess to discuss the subject of 
which it treats, its chief if not its only object being to draw atten- 
tion to what appears to the writer to be an interesting question in 
ethnology. 


Dr. Beddoe then read the following paper ; — 

On the Aborigines of C’ENTR.tL Queensland. 

By Dr. Beddoe, F.E.S. 

The subject of the brief paper I am about to read, is not one 
with which I have any personal acquaintance ; I have merely 
put together some of the materials wliich liave been imparted 
to me by Mr. Robert Christison, who holds a large tract of land 
near the head-waters of the Thomson and Laudsboroiigh Rivers, 
stocked chiefly with sheep, but partly with cattle and horses, 
and who has been settled in that part of the colony about thir- 
teen years. I think it pruliable that there is no man in Queens- 
land (unless it be a few who are officially connected with the 
aborigines) who lias had so much to do with these people in what 
may be called their wild state. 

It is important therefore to state that in Mr. Christison’s 
opinion, tlie current estimate of the moral, if not also of the 
intellectual status of these people, is very much too low. The 
aborigines of Queensland, and indeed of all Australia, are 
stigmatised as irreclaimable, and incapable of gratitude, affection 
or attachment to their white masters or neighbours ; as thievish 
and bloodthirsty, and thus dangerous to the proiierty and lives 
of the whites ■ as incaj>able of anj-thing like steady, honest. 
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continuous work, and therefore useless to the settlers ; and 
finally, as very .sparinuly endowed eyeii with those social yirtues 
whose objects are huiited to their own peopde, such as conjugal 
and parental attection. 

Mr. Christison's experience trayerses eyery jjoint of this 
indictment more or less completely. 

'Within a few years of Ids settlement on the lands he 
occupdes, where he was the earliest European inyader, he 
succeeded in estalilishing friendly relations with a tribe who 
had dwelt there, called Dalleyliurra, and numbering about 300 
in all ; and by a judicious mixture of firmness, justice and 
kindness, estalilished himself as their ruler. Considerable 
numbers of them haxe been employed since then, in tending- 
herds, sheeps and cattle, in sheeps-wasldng, bark-stripping, timber- 
cutting, and yarious other occupiations. 

'Women and children haA'e been employed as well as men; 
and, as might perhapss haye lieen expectecl, the women are at 
least as useful as the men for hard or continuous work, such as 
attending sheep in the lambing season, and the like. Consider- 
able alterations in their other halfits haye of course taken place, 
more or less directly connected with the acquisition of new 
habits and methods of labour. One of these is that of course 
they have learned to smoke and enjoy tobacco, and haye thus 
established a new artificial want, which, as it links them on to 
the European dispenser of this luxury, is useful as supplying a 
motiye to labour, ami may conceivably be morally beneficial. 
The use of alcohol remains happily tmknown. European 
clothing is adopked to .some extent ; shirts and blankets at all 
events are highly app>reciated ; and the cleanliness of the 
natives employed aliout the station is said to be decidedly in 
advance of that of the lower class of Europreans.* 

Sheep-stealing- occurred, and caused some trouble, in the early 
days ; cases of this kind Avere ahvays carefully investigated 
and pjunished ; and nothing of the kind has now hapjpened for 
several years 

Conjugal and parental aftection appear to be strcmgly 
developed in b(jtli sexes. Quarrels of course occur, and 
occasionally the husband may chastise the tvife ; but this is 
not common, and the tie between them is in the main one of 

* It is TiOteworthT tliat thev are rapidlv droppiiie tlie ti5e of tlieir o^n lari- 
^ungc a-* tlicy acquire the Ei.^^i-h, or a form of Kcgli'-li ; and that their own 
commimication? with each other are iaroely (arried on in the new tongue. The 
same is tlie ca^e wiih imported PohneMan labc-urers. ^Vhcn we kno^ that tlie 
number of Eiiglisiiinen employed on Mr. Chrhtison’s ^tation^ has always been 
yery small, the work having been almost entirely performed by natives or by 
Eolyue'ians, we must recogni-e in this rapid change of language a very remark- 
able fact. ^ 
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affection. Instance? liave liappened in wliieh a fatlier or mother 
has sold a bi ly to a travelling scptatter or other European ; hut 
iuasnmch as the property suppo.sed to lie alienated invaiiahly 
re-transfers himself, accoiding to a previous arrangement, in the 
course of a day or tcvo, such transactions are evidence of vrhat 
E^ncle Sam viuild call smart dealing, and not of vant of 
parental feeling. 

AYhen kindly, justly, hut firmly treated, individuals become 
strongly attached to their vhite master. When accompanying 
him on e.xploring expeditious, they have lieen known, provisions 
running short, to retuse their scanty rations for successive days, 
rather than sufl'er their master to want. It is noteworthy, con- 
sidering the nature of the country and climate, that in Mr. 
Christison's opiirioii the so-called blacks are less able to bear 
thirst and the deprivation of water than white men, though they 
can go longer without solid food. 

j\Iany of the men are of good stature, some perhaps 6 feet 
high, with good muscular devohipment, even of the legs, but no 
fat. They are like a well-known personage, not nearly so black 
as they are painted : the deep colour being in a great measure 
due to the constant use of an unguent of powdered charcoal and 
snake-fat, or iguana-fat. not with a view to adornment, but to 
comfort, as it prevents the cracking of the tender skin in their 
hot and dry climate. Snake-fat is highly valued, and much of 
it is husliauded for this puipose, though Irom the scarcity of fat 
in most kinds of food attainable, it is also esteemed a great 
culinary luxury. In fact, snakes furnish a great portion of their 
food; all kinds are eaten, venomous and harmless; but the 
Iilackman always carefully smashes the head to I'ulp with a 
stone. In the treatment of snake liites he shows a knowledge 
and skill hardly to be expected. Thti.s, a bite having been 
received near the ankle, he ties a ligature round the limb, and 
then scarifies it deeply in a circle above the ■w ound. 

I have already mentioned that the Australians cannot long 
endure thirst. The fact that numbers of them have been found 
in districts where Euroiieans p'erislied, nr ran the risk cT perishing, 
for lack of water, is to be accounted fur .solely by their minute 
and accurate aciiuaintance with the sign.s of the presence of 
water, which enaliles them to discover it v here while men fail 
to do so. They are knowing as to tlie cpialities of water, and 
are aware ot the risk of drinking cold water tcai hastilv in huge 
cpuantities. 

Their sjicai's. tomal.awks, waddies and other weapons much 
resemble those used in other parts of Austialia. Their boome- 
rangs, in the use of which they have a skill cpiite unattainable 
by a white man, are simdl. and have a smaller curve tlian some 
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brought from South Australia. The same curious quadripartite 
division of the tribe exists here as elsewhere in Australia, with 
the recognized object of preventing in-and-in breeding. 


Discussios. 


Mr. Evaxs : Is it the fact that these people are lighter than the 
South Australian blacks r 

Mr. Cheistisox : Tes, I think so. 

Mr. H-tEEisox : Are the infants fair ? 

Mr. Cheistisox : Yes, almost white. 

Dr. Beddoe : But the hair is always black ? 

Mr. Cheistisox : Yes, always black and curly. 

Dr. Beddoe : They talk English to each other ? 

Mr. Cheistisox: Yes, the young people do, and even the old 
ones sometimes. 

Dr. Rae ; Are they great eaters ? 

Mr. Cheistisox : Only at first; but when they have become used 
to rations and regular meals, including bread or damper, they are 
very moderate eaters, perhaps more moderate than Europeans. 

Col. L.axe Eox having taken the chair, said : He felt sure the 
meeting would wish to return their thanks to Dr. Beddoe for his 
interesting communication, as well as to Mr. Christison for the infor- 
mation upon which the paper had been based. In a country where 
the arts of the aborigines are so generally uniform as Australia, 
minute differences, snch as a resident only is likely to notice, are 
of great interest ; by such observations, we shall in time be able to 
map out all variations that have taken place in the different parts 
of the continent, and perhaps trace them to their sources. The 
remark that natives suffer more from thirst than Europeans, is 
singular and unexpected ; one would imagine, that in a country 
where such great scarcity of water exists, natural selection would 
have produced a race capable of great endurance in this respect, 
but the reverse appears actually to be the case. 

IVlr. Lewis remarked that the skins of the natives of Queensland 
seemed to be much ligliter than those in South Australia, judging 
from the photograph of the former then exhibited, as compared 
with photographs of the latter in his posses.sion. 


The meeting then separated. 
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Thp President. — Aatiquity of Man. 
ilAY 22 xd, 1877. 

John Evans, Esq., F.E.S., Presultnt, in the Chair. 

The mimites of the previous meerina; were read and con- 
firmed. 

Francis A. Allen, Esrp. of Clapham, and TiiOiiAS Palmer, 
Escp, of Chislehiirst, were elected members. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to tlie respective donors for the same : — 

For the Library. 

From the AUTHOR. — The Physical Requirements of Factory Children. 
By Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S. 

From the Author. — Historiqne de FAnthropologie. Bv Dr. Paul 
Topinard. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania 
for 187o. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. XXVI, 
Xo. 179. 

From the Academy. — Atti della R. Accademia dc4 Lincei. Yol I. 
Xo. d. 

From the Association. — Journal of the Royal Historical and 
Archeological Association of Ireland. Yol, YI, Xo. 29. 

From the Society.- — Bulletin de la Societe d’Anthropologie cle 
Paris. Yol. XII, Xo. 1. 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientifique. Xos, 46 and 47, 1877. 
From the Editor. — Xature, to date. 

The President addressed the meeting on the present state of 
the Que.stion of the Anticpiity of Man. 

We are met this evening for the purpose, not so much of 
reading papers before this Institute, as for a conference on the 
present state of the question of the antiquity of man. The state 
of that question is very different now from what it was in 
the year 1859, when the late Dr. Falconer, Mr, Prestwich and 
invself first brought it forward before the British public. 

It is now no longer difficult to get evidence accepted as to the 
anticptity of man. The danger rather lies in the other direction, 
and we are liable to have evidence brought forward relating to 
discoveries hearing u]3on the subject which is hardly trustworthy. 
In all questions of this kind extreme caution is necessary, lYe 
may in the course of the discussion this evening hear somethiilg 
with regard to the development of language and civilisation, and 
the time necessary for producing those results wliieh we find to 
have been attained in the earliest liistorical periods; but after 
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all, our chief points of disetissioii and the proofs of the antiquity 
of man will principally lie within the domain of the archeeologist, 
the antliropologist and the geologist. Xo one of those it appears 
to me is siifhcient by himself to offer a very strong oxiinion on 
any given discovery unless he possesses the somewhat rare 
combination of the accxiiirements of aU. The archiuologist, 
for instance, may determine an object as being a work of human 
art, or the anthropologist may say that a certain bone belongs to 
the human frame, but unless the geologist is satisfied as to the 
nature of the deposits in which the object was found, there is an 
end to the cprestion. In the same manner the geologist may 
testify to the antic^uity of deposits, but if the archaeologist 
pnonounces the stone found in them to be merely a product of 
nature, or the anthropologist determines the bone exhumed from 
them to belong to some other mammal than man, again the 
cpuestion drops. The question, however, whether certain beds 
are pre-glacial, inter-glacial, or post-glacial, lies entirely within 
the province of the geologist, and we may h(jpe to hear 
something definite with regard to at least one disputed case from 
the eminent geologists who have favoured us this evening with 
their company. Besides oliservations as to the objects, above 
aU things care and caution must be observed with regard to the 
facts of the discoveries themselves, for there lies what appears 
to me to be a very possiVde and indeed fertile source of error ; 
for human bones, or humanly-worked implements may belong to 
far more recent periods than the deposits in which they'are 
found, and in which they might have been buried. Objects 
from the surface are also liable to get mixed with those from 
lower beds, and we cannot always trust to the observations of 
ordinary workmen. This source of error should more especially 
be guarded against in the ca.^e of cave deposits, in which may 
be toiuid interments of a later date than the flint or bone 
instruments in the suiTOunding soil. I am not at present gnino- 
to enter into any cpuestion or arguments as to facts. After these 
papers have been read, the whole subject wiU be open to 
discussion, and if at the close of the discussion I can offer any 
remarks of service in unravelling the cpiestion, I shall be happy 
to do so. I may, however, even now allude to discoveries in 
other countries of similar character to those made in England. 
I may for instance cite the discovery of the Abbe Bourgeois at 
Thenay near Pontlevoy, of implements to vliich he attributes a 
miocene age. There are also discoveries by Capellini in the 
n(?!ghbourhood of Sienna, of bones of a whale which he regards 
as having been cut by the hand of man. In this case there is a 
question as to whether the objects found are of pliocene ao-e or 
of more recent date. There is also the discovery of the human 
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skull, '• the Cratin dell’ Olmo,” in a bed regarded as pliocene ; but 
there appears to me to be a doubt as to the position of the skull, 
and, moreover, there appears to have been found with it a very 
fine flint lance-head which is proliably neolithic. Then again, 
there is that interesting discovery at IVetzikon, in the neigbour- 
liood of the lake of Zurich, described by Professors Pditinieyer 
and Schwendener. In this instance what are regarded as cut 
staves of wood, and others with shavings twisted rormd them, 
have been found in lignite presumably belonging to an inter- 
glacial period in Switzerland. Then again there are the 
quartzite implements which have been discovered m the 
lateritic deposits of Madras. 

In these discoveries the whole cpestion turns upon the 
geological age of the deposits, and all are fair elements in the 
case to be brought forward this evening. There is but little doubt 
that inasmuch as the human race had, in a climate such as that 
of Britain in quaternary times, been able to subsist, to fabricate 
such implements as we now find, and even to have attained no 
moderate skill in the art of sculpture, they may have been 
colonists or wanderers from the original stock wliose home was 
under a more favoured clime. 

There is little doubt also, that of these earlier members of the 
human race, remains will eventually be found. In the meantime 
each successive discovery or even presumed discovery nmst be 
received in a cautious, thought candid spirit, even if eventually 
we have to carry it to what is called in the City a “ suspense 
account ; ” but looking to the many sources of doubt and error 
which attach to isolated discoveries, I cannot but think that our 
watchword must for the present be “ caution, caution, caution.” 


The following papers were then read by the authors: — 

On the Evidence affoeped by the Caves of Geeat Beitaix 
AS TO THE Axtiquity OF Max. Bv Professor Boyd Dawkixs, 
M.A., F.E.S. F.G.S., F.S.A. 

CONTEXTS. 

I . — Introduction . 

II. — Nature of Evidence. The Caves of Creswell. 

III. — Mixed Fauna universal in British Bone Caves. 

IV. — lilixed Fauna cannot be accounted for by Glacial .^Eons. 

V. — Mixed Fauna can be accounted for by Seasonal-Migration 
Hypothesis. 

VI. — Palceolithic Man of the Caves belongs to Northern Group of 
Pleistocene Animals. 

VII. — Palteolithic Man of Late Pleistocene Age. 

.M 2 
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VIII. — Relation of Pleistocene Species to Glacial Age. 

IX. — Arctic and Temperate Species botli Pre- and Post-Glacial. 

X. — Some Paves have been inhabited by Man in Post-Glacial 
Times. 

XI. — Evidence of Victoria Cave as to relation of Man to Glacial 
period unsatisfactory. 

XII. — Some Palseolithie Caves probably older than Post-Glacial 
Times. 

Xni. — Alleged proof that Palaeolithic Man is not Post-Glacial 
founded on Southern Forms and distribution of Species. 
XIV. — Glacial Phenomena no guide to Age in Xon-Glaciated 
Districts. 

XV. — Paleolithic Man of Caves of Late Pleistocene Age, Post- 
Glacial, and possibly Pre-Glacial as well as Glacial. 

I. IXTRODUCTIOX. 

It falls to mr lot this evening to open the cli.sciission on the 
antiqiiity of man, by bringing forward the evidence offered by 
the discoveries in pleistocene eaves in Britain. It has been 
recently argued that all paheolithic deposits both in caves and 
river-beds are of pre- and inter-glacial age, or in other words, 
date back to an antiquity vastly more remote than that post- 
glacial period to which they have been referred by Lyell, 
Prestwich, Evans, and others. 

The argument is based on the mammaha, their distribution, 
and on those conditions of life which are said to be inconsistent 
with those of post-glacial times. This I propose to examine so 
far as relates to the cave-fauna, leaving that of the river-beds, 
and which may be dealt with by physical emdence, in far abler 
hands. 

Before, however, dealing with the subject, I would say that 
the antiquity of man is one which is not to be measured by the 
system of chronology used by the historian, but by the sequence 
of tho.«e physical and biological clianges which are so familar to 
the geologist. 

Beyond the historical record, past time can not be estimated 
in terms of years, because we do not know the length either of 
the interval separating any two events, or of the time necessary 
for the changes which mark the hour — to use a metaphor — on 
the geological dial. 

II. Xatcke of Evidexce. The Caves of Creswell. 

The nature of the evidence offered by the bone-caves may be 
best estimated by taking a particular case. I shall, therefore, 
take as a type of paheolithic caves in Great Britain, those of 
Creswell Crags, which have recently been brought before the 
Geological i^ociety by the Rev. J. il. IMello and myself, not 
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merely because they were the last explored, but because, in 
many respects, they offer emdence of singular value. 

The well-wooded crags of Creswell rise on either side of a 
small lake, and are penetrated by a series of horizontal caves, 
two of which, the Eobin Hood and the Church Hole, furnished 
palseolitliic implements, in strata which were arranged in the 
same order in both. On the rocky floor a layer of light coloured 
sand, without fossils, the result of the decomposition of the rock 
below, formed the base of the lower ossiferous strata, wliicli 
consisted of red sand and clay, averaging about 3 feet in 
thickness, and containing numerous stones and fragments of 
fossil bones and teeth. These were all scored and marked 
by teeth, in such a manner as leaves no doubt that the animals 
had fallen a prey to hya?uas, and been dragged off to be eaten 
piecemeal in their dens, Tliey were scattered irregularly 
through the sand and clay, which was the result of the 
flooding of the caves from time to time, when the stream flowed 
past their entrances at a slightly lower level, instead of some 
20 feet below, as the present stream would do were it not 
formed into an artificial lake. They belong to the following 
animals : — 


Lion. 

.Spotted Hviena. 
Fox. 

Wolf. 

Bear. 

Eeindeer. 


Irish Elk. 

Bison. 

Horse. 

Ehinoceros. 

Mammoth. 

Hare. 


To this list must be added Man, who left behind him a few 
rounded quartzite pebbles aud flakes of quartzite, of the rudest 
and roughest sort. The whole group points out that savages of 
a low order visited the district from time to time following- the 
chace, that they drove out the normal inhabitants, the hymuas, 
which returned, however, to their dens after lie went away. In 
this manner the intimate association of the implements and the 
fragments left by the hyienas, may be satisfactorily explained. 

Above the red sand there was a tine red loam, the 
upper part of wliich was in some places represented by a 
liniestone breccia. Throughout these numerous fragments of 
bone, some gnawed by hytenas, others broken and scratched by 
man, were associated with charcoal and burnt bone, and 
implements of quartzite, flint, and ironstone, of types well 
known in this country aud on the continent, .Some of cho^e of 
CLuartzite aud ironstone were of precisely the .same foini as those 
from the river-gravels of Brandon, Bedford, aud Hoxne. They 
are identical with those found in France, from bt. Acheul, near 
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Ainieii?, as far south as the district round Toulouse, and altrays 
in association with mammoth, reindeer, and woolly rhinoceros. 
Implements of flint were very numerous, flakes, scrapers, lance- 
heads like those of Solutre. awls or borers, and the like. There 
were also bone awls, a well-finished bone needle, variously cut 
and notched bones and cylindrical rods of antlers. And lastly, 
the incised figure of a horse, drawn with remarkable spirit upon 
a rounded and polished fragment of rib, of the same type as 
those found in the caves of France and Switzerland. 

The animals associated with these remains are the fol- 


lowing : — 

Machairodus. 

Lion. 

AVild Cat. 
Leopard. 

Spotted Hyeena. 
Fox. 

AYolf. 

Bear. 


Beindeer. 

Irish Elk. 

Bison. 

Horse. 

AVooUy Ehinoceros. 
Alammoth. 

Hare. 


Above the strata containing these remains was a layer of 
stalagmite ranging from 1 foot to a few inches in thickness. 

From the distribution of the implements in these strata, it was 
evident that the human occupation consisted of three distinct 
stages. The few rude and roitgh implements in the red sand 
imply the use only of cpiartzite. During the time of the deposi- 
tion of the lower part of the red loam, man used cpiartzite and 
flint, the latter of which, according to Air. Binney, is to be met 
with within a distance of 40 miles. AVlide the lireccia and the 
upper cave earth were being accumulated the implements and 
weapon.s were fasliioned out of flints, although ipiartzite was 
still used for hammer-stones. To tliis stage lieloug the figure of 
the horse, the most elaborately-worked flint implements, and the 
greater part, if not aU, of the implements of bone and antler. 

A seciuence of pjalaeolitliic remains of this sort has not, so far 
as I know, been obtained from any other bone-cave either in this 
country or on the continent. To my mind at least it implies a 
distinct progress in the arts among the cave-dwellers, while the 
fauna above-mentioned remaincl on the whole without change. 
In Kent’s Hole also, the implements found in the breccia at 
the bottom are of a ruder form than those which have been met 
with in the cave-earth above. 


III. AIiXED FaUXA rXlVEES-VL IN BRITISH BONE CaVES, 

In the list of mammalia given above, it will be observed that 
there is a mixture of .species, some of wliich are extinct, such as 
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the mammoth, the Y’oolly rhinoceros and Irish elk. Others are 
noY- living in tenrperate cliinate.s, such as the horse and Irisou; 
others in hot countries, such as the spotted hyrena and the lion ; 
while one, the reuideer, which is very ahundant. is now oidy living 
in the cold region of the north. This mixed fauna is one -which is 
to be met with universally m the Iroue-caves of this country, 
and with one exception, that of Baume in the Jura, in those also 
of France, Germany, Switzerland and Belgium. 

In some caves in this country, such as Kirkdale, Victoria 
and Eaygill, in Yorkshire, and in those of Cefn near St. Asaph, 
and in those of the Mendip Hills, we find the hippopotamus 
associated with the remains of the above-mentioned species, while 
in others we meet with northern forms, such as the lemming, 
lagomys, arctic fox, and glutton, in like association. In the caves 
of Auvergne, Professor Lartet detected musk sheep along with the 
same forms, an arctic animal found in this country in the river 
strata along with the mixed fauna above-mentioned. The species 
composing this mixed fauna occur in the caves of Britain in the 
closest possible relation to each other. In none do we find 
the southern group of animals in one situation and the northern 
in another ; but they are found mingled together either just as 
they were left by the hycenas or by palteolithic man, or as they 
were introduced by a stream, or by the falling in of animals 
into swallow holes, as the case may lie. 

On this point the experience of Buekland and Falconer is 
amply confirmed by my own. Xor is the reputed case of the 
Victoria Cave an exception, in which a southern fauna with 
hytena, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus is stated by Mr. Tidde- 
mau to be met -with below the horizon of reindeer. While the 
exploration was under iny charge, the reindeer was determhied 
from the stratum in cpiestion, in 1872, and p)ublishecl in the 
British Association Eeport for that year, whi(.di apparently has 
been overlooked in the succeeding reports. It is not to be seen 
in the collection from the cave in the Giggleswick Grammar 
School. The same intimate association of northern and southern 
forms is observable in a large number of river-strata, as may 
be seen by my lists published in 1869 (“Quarterly Journal 
Geological Society,” p. 199). 

IV. This ilixED Fauna cannot be accounted foe by 
Glacial BEons. 

How can we account for this remarkable association of animals ? 
The puestiun relate^ directly, as wdl be seen in the sequel, to the 
age of palteolithic man. Is it to be exidained by the hypothesis 
of Messrs. James Geikie. Groll and others, that the southern 
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animals inliabited Britain in a warm inter-glacial period, while 
the northern forms were here at another time after an interval 
of 5,000 (Geikie, Ice Age,/’ 2nd edit., p. 523), or of 12,000 (CroU, 
“ Climate, and Time years, or a glacial inon ; and that the strata 
containing their respective suites of remains have afterwards been 
mixed up together ? Tliis conclusion is negatived by the fact 
that there is not the least mineral difference to be observed 
between tlie remains of the southern and northern forms. Were 
it true, siu’ely some one of the mmierous British bone-caves 
woidd offer us some fragments of the undisturbed strata necessary 
to the hj-pothesis. When we are asked further to apply this 
explanation, not merely to the caves but to the river-strata, it 
seems to me that we are asked to believe more than we can 
reasonably be expected to Ijeheve without haring some proof 
of the existence of the undisturbed straUi in question with 
separate suites of animals. “ De non apparentibrrs et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio.” In the case of one animal, how- 
ever, the spotted hytena, the co-existence of rvhich in Britain 
with the reindeer, is considered by Mr. James Geikie an impos- 
sibility (p. 512), we have full proof that northern and southern 
species lived in Britain at the same point of time. In twenty- 
eight out of thirty-one ossiferous caverns the two are found side 
by side, and in the great majority of these the gnawed bones 
and antlers of the reindeer show that that animal was the 
common food of the hyaena. 

The fact that the southern and northern forms are associated 
together, not in one, but in all the British bone-caves, seems to 
me to be fatal to the view of migrations, at widely separated 
intervals of time, a view which is unsupported by any of the 
numerous discoveries in caves on the continent north of the Alps 
and Pyrenees. 

V. Mixed Fauxas may be explaixed by the .Seasox.yl- 
^IiGKATiox Hypothesis. 

The intimate association of northern and southern forms in the 
caves and in the great majority of river deposits, may reasonably 
be accounted for by the seasonal-migration hypothesis held by 
Lyell, and worked out m detail in my treatise on “Cave Hunt- 
ing,” by the overlapping of northern and southern faunas, accord- 
ing to the ever-varying summer heat and winter cold, over what 
was then a vast continent extencUng from Xoithern Africa to 
the hundred-fathom hire off the coasts of Ireland and Scotland. 
In the summer the lion, Caflir cat, spotted hvtena, and hippopo- 
tamus would advance northwards ; in the winter, the reindeer 
musk sheep, lemming, tailless hare, glutton, and arctic fox would 
swing southwards. 
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If reference be made to my map of the distribution of pleisto- 
cene mammalia over Europe (" Quarterly Journal Geological 
Society,” 1872, p. 436), it will be seen that Etmopeis dMclecl into 
three zones ; (1) that north of a hne passing ea.stwards from York- 
shire in the dhection of Hamburg, m whicli no southern forms are 
met with: (2) that south of the above line, and ranging as far as the 
Alps and Pyrenees, in which the faunas are mixed ; (3) and lastly, 
that to the south of the above mountains, in which no northern 
forms occur. The middle zone then is the debatable ground 
between the northern and southern faunas, and every inch of it was 
probably contested not once but many times, according to the 
many and little-understood changes in the climate during the long 
period in which the pleistocene faunas had possession of Europe. 
The evidence seems to me to prove that the zoological provinces 
respectively of the reindeer and of the hyieiia ami hippopotamus 
were tlu’oughout this period contiguous, but that the position 
was continually sliil'tiug as the climate clianged. 

VI. PaL-EOLITHIC OF CA^■E3 BELONGS TO XORTHEKN GROUP 

OF Animals. 

"With which of these faunas are we to associate the palceolithic 
man of the British caves, with the northern or the southern ? The 
answer is no uncertain one. On the one hand, we find that the 
remains of the reindeer are found in every cave in tliis country, 
and on the continent north of the Alps and Pyrenees, in which 
palaeolithic remains have been recorded. They are so abundant 
in those of central France, as to have given rise to the 
term, “ the reindeer period.” On tlie otlier hand, the only case 
on record of palaeolithic implements being found in a cave, side 
by side with hippopotamus, is in that at Pont Xeuycld (Cefn), 
about 3 miles from St. Asaph. Tliey are invariably associ- 
ated witli reindeer, and casually Avitli the hippopotamus, Elcphas 
nntM'us, Bhinoccros hoaita’clius, and the other southern species 
in the mixed fauna of the middle zone. 

YII. Palaeolithic M-an of Late Pleistocene Age. 

At M'hat time then in the pleistocene age lUd the reindeer 
invade the area under consideration ? 

The pleistocene fauna, as I have shown in another place, may 
be divided into three groups : — 

1. The early pleistocene, re].ire.sented mainly by the fauna of 
the forest-bed of Xorfolk, and characterised by the presence of 
most of the temperate fauna of the cave and river-bed, of animals 
such as beaver, stag, roe, Irish elk. The ocrvida’ prhicipaUy 
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belong to tbe tropical faniia of tlie acis and I'usn types, 
wliicli are siirvir'als frdin the pliocene age. Xo northern 
niamuialia are present. 

2. The middle pleistocene, represented by the brick-earths of 
Erith, Cra}d'ord, Ilford, and Grays Thurrock in the lower Thames, 
and the deposit at Clacton. Deer of the o.xk and nusa type are 
absent ; lUiinoceros incyarJtinus is piresent; Elcphus mcridioaalis 
and EMnoceros ct ruse us had retreated to the south. The stag, 
elk, roe, fallow-deer (Tco- Ctreus Broicni), bison and urus are 
among the more important of the even-toed ruminants. 

3. The late pleistocene, characterised by the true arctic 
mammalia, the reindeer, musk sheep, and others being the chief 
inhabitants of the middle zone. 

It is obGous that the paheobthic men of the caves belong to 
the least of these three divisions. 

YIII. Eelatioes of Pleistocene Species to Glaclll Age, 

The cause of these changes in the pleistocene fauna is to be 
sought in the lowering of temperatm-e in the north, which culmi- 
nated in the ice-sheet, or confluent glaciers of the glacial period. 
As the ice crept southwards it would push the animals south- 
wards also. First the temperate group appeared among the 
pliocene smvivals, and the arctic group was pushed as 
far as the Alps and P\Teuees and the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. When the temperature rose, and the ice retreated to 
the north, or to the top of the higher mountains, the arctic 
group retreated also. 

IX. Arctic and Temperate Species, Pre- and Post-Glacial. 

On this view, the temperate and the arctic pleistocene species 
must have invaded Britain, fleeing before the advance of the ice, 
and following up its retreat ; in other words, must have been 
pre- and post-glacial. Proof of tliis is offered on the one hand 
by the forest-bed fauna of Xorfolk, and by the mammoths and 
reindeer found in the Scotch drifts, and on the other, by the 
animals found in the river-gravels, which are later than the 
boulder-clays of Bedfordsliii-e and Essex, and which extend with 
scarcely a break through the non-glaciated areas of the continent 
to the southern limit of the middle zone. 

X. Some Caves have been inhabited by Man in Po.st- 
Glactal Times. 

It is obvious therefore that it is impossible to infer either the 
pre- or post-glacial age of man from a consideration of the 
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mammalia associated tvitli palteolitliic implements, apart from 
physical emdence in each particular case. Evidence of this 
kind is to be seen in the Pont Xewydd Cave akeady alluded to, 
in which palieolithic implements are associated with remains of 
hyasna, bear, reindeer, liemitieclui s andi Elcphas antiqiius. 

dionalis and Eliinoceros Etruscers had retreated to the South, &c. 

The strata in which these are found are composed of materials 
derived from the sands and gravels of the middle drift, 
which underlies the upper boidder-clay of the surrounding- 
districts, and occupies large tracts in Cheshire and Laucasloire. 
This point is proved by the discovery of felstones in the lower 
strata, to which Professor Hughes called my attention last 
Easter. 

It is therefore certain that here we have proof of the cave 
having been filled after the deposition of the “ middle drift ; ” and 
since man and the animals foimd in it coidd not have inliabited 
the chstrict while the upper bonlder-clay was being accumulated 
upon it, we may conclude that they were in Denbighshire after 
the deposition of the upper botilder-elay, or in other words, that 
they are post-glacial. 

XI. Evidence of the Victoku Cave as to eelatiox of 
Max to Glacial Peeiod Exsatisfactoey. 

The Victoria Cave adds nothing to tlie emdence or to the 
relation of palEeohtluc man to the glacial period, since the small 
fragment of fibida, what is taken by Mr. Tiddeman to prove that 
“the Cavern savage lived before the gieat-ice sheet, and before 
the great submergence,” is considered by Professor Busk to be 
doubtful, and insufficient to be a basis for any such conclusion. 
I believe it to be ursine, on grounds which were recently brought 
before the Geological Society. Were it human, it may be 
remarked that the relation of the deposit in which it was foimd 
to the glacial age is a matter of dispute, on which opinions 
are about evenly balanced. 

XII. Some Pal.eolithic Caves Probably older thax 
Post-Glacial Times. 

It does not however follow that because Pont Xewydd Cave 
was probably inhabited by reindeer after the glacial period, that 
all palseolithic caves are post-glacial. While the ice crowned 
the higher hills of Wales and Xorthern Britain, caves and caverns 
further to the south, such as Kent’s Hole and Brixham and 
those of the Mendip Hills, may have sheltered the palteolithic 
himter. And even during the maximum development of the ice- 
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sheet over Nortliern Eiu'ope, man may have himted, and pro- 
bably did hunt, the reindeer in Aquitaine and Provence. There 
he may have been, to use the nomenclature of the glacialists, 
pre- inter- and post-glacial. 

XIII. Alleged Peoof that Pal-eolithic Man is not 

Post-Glacial, founded on Southeen Poems and Distkibu- 

TION OF IsPECIES. 

It remains nov to examine the alleged piroof that palffiohthic 
man is not post-glacial, advanced by Mr. James Geikie.* The 
argument is founded on the assumption, iirst, that the hyaena, 
lion, and hippopotamus associated with him could not by any 
possibility have lived in the same area with the reindeer and 
other northern creatures, be the seasonal extremes what they 
may, and that therefore they lived here at a warm period, of 
which there is no evidence after the glacial age ; and that 
therefore this period is pre-glacial, coincident with an inter- 
glacial teon. 

“ By slow degrees,” he vTites, the cold of winter (glacial) 
abated, while the heat of summer increased. As the 
warmth of summer waxed the arctic mammalia gradually 
disappeared from our valleys, and sought out northern and 
more congenial homes. Step by step the chmate continued to 
grow milder, and the difference between the seasons to be less 
distinctly marked, until eventually something lik e perpetual 
summer reigned iu Britam. Then it was that the liippopotamus 
wallowed in our rivers, and the elephant crashed through our 
forests ; then, too, the lion, the tiger, and hyaena became denizens 
of the Enghsh caves f’* 

“ Such scenes as these continued for a long time. But again 
the chmate began to change. The summers were less genial, 
the winters more severe. Gradually the southern manunaha 
disappeared and were succeeded l:>y arctic animals. Even these, 
however, as the temperature became more severe, migratecl 
southward, until all life deserted Britain, and snow and ice were 
left in undisputed possession. Once more the confluent glaciers 
overflowed the land, and desolation and sterility were everv- 
where 

By a similar metliod as that by which the perpetual summer 
is inferred, by a judicious selection of animals from among the 
cave-founa, a perpetual winter may be argued for the reindeer 
musk-sheep, and the like, or a temperate climate from the 

* ‘-Ice Age;” Znd edit., p. 562. The tiger ha, uut ^et been found iu 
Jturope, 
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stag, bison, borse, and most of the wild animals now living in 
Britain. And when we add further, the fact that palaeolithic 
remains in the caves north of the Alps and Pyrenees, are 
invariably associated with the reindeer, and that that animal 
supplied the men of the caves with food and materials for 
implements, it will be seen that the perpetual summer 
hypothesis is untenable. I know of no facts, either physical 
or biological, in support of any warm climate in central and 
northern Europe since the disappearance of the deer of the 
types of A.' is and and the antelopes of the pleiocene. 

The distribution also of the mammalia is urged in support 
of the view that palceolithie man is not of post-glacial age, and 
therefore either inter- or pre-glacial. There are certain areas in 
Britain in which the marks of recent glaciation are the freshest, 
and in which the fauna of the caves and river-beds is conspicuous 
by its absence. This is taken to prove that originally the 
animal remains were distributed alike over the mountains of 
IVales, Scotland and Cumberland, and the high grounds of the 
Xorth generally, and that they have been removed from those 
areas by the extension of the ice. The view which I advanced 
in 1871 (“ Popular Science Eeview”and “Cave Hunting,” 1874) 
still seems to me a better explanation of the facts, that the 
non-glacial lowlands were inhabited by tire airimals, v:ldh the ice 
covered the glaciated areas, in the second ice, or glacier period. 

XIV. Glacial Pheyoiiena no Guide to Age in Xon- 
Glactal Distpjcts. 

The physical changes of the glacial period are so little under- 
stood even in such a limited area as Britain, that they are a fertile 
subject for discussion among geologists. Even if they were 
thoroughly mastered, it seems to me that they would offer no 
means of testing the age of paknolithic man in non-glaciated areas, 
or those in which the majority of the ossiferous caves and river- 
strata are to be found. The glacial period further, is not a hard 
and fast line dividing one fauna from another. The classifi- 
cation by means of ice is one thing, and the classification by 
means of animals is quite a different thing. 

XT. The Pal.eolithic man of Caves of late Pleistocene 
Age Post-Glacial, .vnd possibly Older. 

In these remarks, I have approached the subject of the 
antirpiity of man from the stand-point offered by zoology, and by 
the priiiciples of homotaxy. According to the e-vidence of the 
associated mammalia, the paheolitlric man of the caves belongs 
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to tlie late stage of tlie pleistocene, -when tlie arctic animals were 
present in this conntry and on the continent in full force. 
He may have been in Europe before, and while the ice covered 
large tracts of land in this country, Xorth Germany and 
Scandinatda, or in pre-glacial and glacial times, and he was 
an inhabitant of the Denbighshire caves after the ice of the 
second ice-period had passed away from that region. 


On the Evidexce affoeded ly the Gkayels and Beick-eaeth. 

By Peof. T. IMcKexxy Hughes, M.A. 

Peof. Hughes said : I will confine my remarks to the East 
Anglian district, in which it has been stated that evidence of 
the existence of man before the close of the glacial period has 
recently been found. I have no reason to doubt the finding of 
the implements in the beds from which they are said to have 
been procured. Their occurrence in the section near Brandon 
has long been known, and also in many similar deposits through- 
out East Anglia. The only point that is new, is the assertion 
that these beds are of glacial age. 

The question is entirely geological, and must be answered by 
an appeal to sections. I will endeavour to explain these in such 
a way that any one who wishes to go into the details may 
readily find the important points. 

I shall use the word glacial in a wide sense, so as to include 
everything, from the beginning to the end of the last time, when 
conditions of extreme cold prevailed in the area in question, or in 
adjoining areas so situated that by supplying ice, or influencing 
the climate they rnust hate d.irectly and grecdly affected the area in 
question. 1 avoid entering into the controversy as to whether 
there were one or more periods of extreme cold in late geological 
times, and also whether man may not have lived in France or 
Africa or a lost land in the Indian Ocean, while glacial conditions 
prevailed in Britain, just as man now lives in Xorth Britain 
and Xorway, wliile glacial conditions prevail in the interior and 
off the coasts of Labrador and Greenland. 

We have in East Anglia deposits of post-tertiary age which for 
our present incptiry may be conveniently grouped under two heads. 

B. The older, consisting of (1) an irregular lower l>oulder-clay 
succeeded by (2) stratified sands and gravels with subordinate 
loam or boulder-clay, and (3) an upper boidder-clay. 

A. The newer deposits, being the products of the denudation by 
sea, rivers, rain, &c., of the above, and of any still older beds 
exposed. The beds belonging to the older series B, which occur in 
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the area of which I propose to speak, are to he referred chiefly to 
the middle group (2),wliich, to avoid repetition, I may speak of as 
the Hatfield Beds (prohahly the ec|tiivalents of the Hiddle 
Glacial of Searles lYood), and well seen in the railway cuttings 
north of Hatfield and elsewhere in that neighhourhood. 

They may he traced from Hatfield, over the chalk spur hy 
Welw}Ti,hy Hertford and Ware {icc “Quarterly Journal Geological 
Society,” August, 1868) into the valley by Parndon and Harlow. 
They are seen at intervals, e.y., by Saffron Walden, Chesterford, 
Whittesford, &c., a.ssumiug, as they go north, more and more of 
the character the}' have in the Brandon and Thetford districts. 

It is obvious that these deposits partially filled the valleys 
and hollows, and that since their emergence, extensive valleys 
have been scooped out through them, generally along the old lines. 

The earlier products of this denudation are of course of very 
great antic|uity, and to them I would refer all the beds in East 
Anglia in which flint implements have been found. 

Loams occur at various horizons in the older series B, and 
loams of various age and origin, are found in the newer series A. 
These loams are generally all so much ahke, that it would be 
quite impossible to identify them with any certainty in separate 
sections by their hthological character alone. 

iloreover, where an overlying loam is derived from an imme- 
diately underlying loam, it is often impossible to draw any line 
between them in one section, especially if the section is so small 
that the discordant overlap cannot be made out. 

Even in chalk, the ronanie top part cannot be distinguished 
from the somewhat weathered lower part, except where surface 
flints are found embedded. How much less can we expect to 
distinguish tlie resorted from the undisturlied material in the 
case of loam ? Fortunately, liowever, most of the sections ap- 
pealed to for evidence of the glacial or inter-glacial age of man 
in East Anglia are of considerable extent, and owing to various 
happy circumstances tolerably clear. 

I will now give my interpretation of them. In the large pit 
at the new Waterworks for Thetford, there is a loam on blue clay, 
which rests on a loam similar to that above, and below tliis. 
boulder-clay has been proved to 60 feet. All these I refer to B. 
In the adjoining pits it can be seen that a newer loam, sand and 
gravel rests irregularly now on one, now on the other of the 
above-mentioned beds. These I refer to A. 

In an old pit, north of Thetford Station, gravel (A) may be 
seen resting irregularly on blue gault-like clay [B). In a large 
pit north-east of Thetford Station there is a section about 
32 feet deep, in which the upper loam, sand and gravel (A), is 
seen resting irregularly on boulder-clay {B), which is here often 
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composed almost entirely of chalk. At the base of the troughs and 
pans of the upper loam, &c. (A), there are generally lines of sifted 
or sorted material, such as, c.cj., sometimes a bed ■which seems 
derived almost entirely from the Kimmeridge clay, or from the 
Meocomian. The different specific gravity of the material 
■would probably be sufficent to explain such -wasliing together 
of different material out of the drift to various positions in the 
channel. 

In the Ctilford brick pit (near West Stow, Bury St. Edmunds), 
boulder-clay is seen resting on buff loam, with often a bed of 
sand to 3 feet in thickness between the clay and the loam. 
There was not much eAudenee, but it seemed to me that all the 
deposits in this section should be referred to the lower series {B). 
So far, I have given sections in which any one may see what I 
mean by the series A and B. 

Inoking from Culford, across the alluvium of a small tribu- 
tary of the Lark, and above the obvious terrace of gravel at the 
base of the hills on the other side, we see far up the slope 
traces of an obscttre terrace, becoming more and more clear and 
well defined as we foUow it to the left towards Icklingham, 
Near the farm at tlie Icklingham end, there is a deep pit in 
brick-earth, with pupa, pisidium, bones and antlers. In the 
upper loams (A), all along this temce, pupa and pisidium are 
not uncommon. I am not aware that they have ever been 
found in the underlying series fB). Underneath the brick-earth, 
and exposed at the surface in a pit a little nearer the Beeches 
Pit, is a bed of gravel just like any ordinary gravel along the 
river terraces of that district, or of the Thames or the So mm e. 
Further on, where the terrace is almost obliterated, the Beeches 
Pit occurs. In this pit there is a yellowish loamy boulder-clay 
(B). and in distinct and well-defined hollows in tins boulder- 
clay, a series of loams, sands and gravels (A), at the base of 
which occur Ijands coloured liy black and red oxides of iron 
and manganese, in whicli I saw hones and antlers, and in which 
the Hint implements are said to have been found. Patches of 
rainwasli (or liead or nm of the hill), derh’ed from boulder-clay 
or chalk or loam, as the case might be, rest irregularly on either 
A or B. But no undisturlied boulder-clay overlies the im- 
plement-bearing lied. 

The next section I shall refer to is that on Broomhill, at 
Botany Bay Brickworks, near Brandon, in whicli also flint 
implements have been found. Tire workman has been collecting 
lor some time, but has never had a genuine specimen when I 
have visited the pit. He pointed out the exact position from 
which he had obtained them, which was in a band of clavey 
gTavel colomed by oxides, and in all respects resembling that 
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which forms the lining of the troughs and hollows in the 
Beeches Pit. It seems to he an old deposit, in the upper part 
of what is now a dry valley, which has been scooped out 
through a great mass of loam, boulder-clay, dc. [B), which had 
partly Idled it. Imidements are said to have been found also 
in the south corner of the same pit where the beds are let 
down in pipes, and somewhat contorted. Such contortions are 
often due to the removal of part of the calcareous matter of 
the chalky gravel or loam or the underlying chalk itself, and 
the consec[uent dropping in of the earthy residue and overlying 
beds. Some of the curves are ajrparent, not real contortions, 
being due to the alteration of colour by infiltering water. 
But this section is not clear. 

On the whole, the evidence goes to show that from the first 
emergence of land out of the glacial sea, sub-aerial and aqueous 
denudation have been working at it and cutting it down often 
along the lines of old pre-glacial valleys, leaving a river terrace 
here, a inas.s of rainwa.sh or other talus there ; estuarine silt 
in one place, pond-mud in another, and that man appeared on 
the scene early in this post-glacial period. 

Before tliat emergence, icebergs and coast-ice carried their 
load south, and dropped it in the sea (witness the boulder- 
clays with shells or shore shingle or beds of sand). Sometimes 
the ice grounded (witness the great furrows and the contortions). 
Sometimes the sea sifted the material (witness the sorted and 
stratified gravel, and sand, and loam, and clay). Sometimes the 
ice dropped it as it got it (witness the boulder-clay with 
nioraine-Iike masses). Even in the midst of such unfavourable 
conditions man may have been a not uiifrec|ueut visitor, as now, 
along the .shores of arctic seas, but as a matter of fact, there is 
as yet no evidence that man was there. 


On the Age of the Hy^exa-Bed at the Yictoria Cave, Settle, 
and its hearimj on the Axtiquity of Max. By E. H. 
TiDDEiiAX, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Sinvey. 

It was lately remarked in a discussion at the Geological Society, 
arising upon Messrs. MeUo and Gawkius’ papers, on the Cres- 
well Crag Caves, that the ” whole matter " of the antiquity of 
man, so far as the the A'ictoria Cave bore evidence, resolved 
itself into a ^■ery small point. The sp)eaker, I)r. Murie, went on 
to state, that he had examined a certain bone from the cave, 
hitherto supposed to be a human fibula, and in his opinion it 
might be almost any Ijone, and that all ideas of the habits of the 
VOL. VII. X 
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cave-dweEers founded upon it vrere therefore mere fictions.” 
This second remark may be considered superfiuous, for no such 
ideas founded upon it have, I believe, made their way into 
any scientific works or periodicals. Without at all calling 
in question Dr. Murie’s skill and judgment, we may remark 
that the latest expressed opinion is not, lyso facto, the most 
correct, and it will remain to be seen whether it will have 
greater weight than the previously expressed opinions to the 
contrary, by Professor Busk, Mr. James Flower, Professor 
Eupert Jones, and others. 

Be this as it may, the chief value of the Victoria Cave lies in 
the opportunity wliich it gives of correlating the ancient faunas 
contained in it, and which are elseicJiere associated with the bones 
or handiwork of man, with certain great events in geological 
time. But supposing that the fibula cannot be regarded as a 
certain proof of man's presence in that district at the time when 
the hytena-bed was being formed, we have not yet come to the 
end of the evidence bearing on this particular point ; objects 
bearing marks made by man are as good proofs of man’s presence 
as his own bones. 

On the 10th of June, 1875, when the Eev. Mr. Crosskey and 
I were at the cave, a small bone turned up bearing upon it marks 
which cannot be considered to have been made by other than 
human agency. It lay in 2-foot parallel 1, under the datuni- 
hne. from which the position of the “ finds ” is measured, and at 
a depth in the deposits of 25 feet from the original surface.* 
It is about 2^ inches of the dorsal end of a rib, but the articu- 
lating surfaces are broken off. There are at least nine transverse 
nicks, with others less distinct, joining them obhr^uely, and one 
longitudinal nick near the head. They appear to have been 
made by some clumsy instrument drawn backwards and for- 
wards. They are cpiite unlike the gnawings of either rodents or 
carnivores. Professor Busk considers the bone to belong to a 
small ruminant. 

About eleven months later, on the 2nd of May, 1876, another 
bone, a small humerus,t was found bearing very evident tool- 
marks. It occurred in paraUel 17, at 17 feet right of the datum- 
line, at a depth of 15 feet. The marks are very clean cuts as if 
made by a sharp instrument, so .Jiarp indeed as almost to suggest 
that they may have been done with a metalhc tool. The cuts 
however are evidently not made subsecpiently to the discovery 
of the bone, for the surfaces therein exposed are of the same 
colour and have the same dark and ochreous staining and 
incrustation as the general surface of the bone. Its occurrence, 

* Its register number is jfj. 

t Register number 
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ho-^ever, at the depth of 15 feet, in the hv£eiia-bed, and surrounded 
by bones and teeth of hyaena, bear, elephant, and rhinoceros, pre- 
cludes us from assigning to it a modern origin in sprite of the 
sharp nature of the cuts. It may be a C|uestion whether a sharp 
flint flake properly hafted may not be capable of producing in a 
bone of a freshly-slaughtered animal marks suniLar to these. In 
the absence of Professor Busk, I forwarded it to Mr. IVilliam 
Davies, of the British Museiun, and he says the humerus “ is that 
of a very small goat, but evidently of an adult. It is smaller 
than the httmerus of a true Shetland sheep with wliich I com- 
pared it, and besides the narrower fossa which you refer to, there 
are other points in which it differs from the same bone in the 
sheep.” Mr. Davies goes on to remark upon the good preserva- 
tion of the bone, which leads Iiim to think it must be of com- 
paratively recent age. This, however, is a conmron condition in 
bones from the hyaena-layer. 

On this point it may be well to remark that no fact has been 
more strongly brought out by the exploration, than that the con- 
dition of a bone is no test of its age ; canter is 'par ibm, of course, a 
newer bone will be fresher than an older, but the nature of the 
matrix in which a bone is buried has a far greater influence over 
its destruction or preservation than the mere lapse of time ; for 
this reason, that it may either, if permeable, expose it to des- 
tructive influences, or, on the other hand, if impermeable, entirely 
arrest decay. The bones of the Eoman layer in the loose cUbris 
outside the cave are in a far worse condition than the greater 
part of the much older remains in the stiff clay of the hyaena- 
bed. Many bones from the stiff' clays of the lias and oohtes are 
better preserved than the bones of sheep which have been 
bleaching on the moors during the brief space of our own life- 
time. These remarks are strikingly exemplihed by difi'erent 
portions of a pair of reindeer antlers found scattered about the 
upper beds in the cave ; some portions wliich had been exposed 
on the surface or imbedded in lighter material, had lost their 
outer coating and were very friable, whilst other fragments from 
a stiff clay were in good condition. To have assumed that their 
portions were of different ages would have been wholly Avrong, 
and the fitting together of them undeniably proved it.* 

There is perhaps another objection which should be considered. 
It is commonly supjiosed that goats, with some other domesti- 
cated breeds, had not found then' way into Britain during pleisto- 
cene times, and that they cvere subsecj^uently imported for the 
first time by neolithic herdsmen. A px-iori, it does not seem 
impossible for goats to exist and eA'en flourish outside the pale 

See also “ L’Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre.” Par JI. E. Dupont, 
p. 197. 
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of civilisation. There can, I think, be scarcely any doubt that 
in the Victoria Cave remains of goat are not uncommon in the 
hyaena-bed a.ssociated with elephant, rliinoceros, liipjtopotarnus, 
&c. The same fact has been observed by il. E. Dupont in many 
of the Belgian bone-caves.* It seems therefore at least unreason- 
able to suppose that the goat was living on the continent in 
pleistocene times, with this ancient fauna, and yet did not 
accompany them to this part of the then continent, when they 
overspread it. Putting all these ch’cumstances together, and 
regarding them as impartially a.s possible, it is by no means 
easy to escape the conclusion that we have in the Victoria Cave 
ewdence of man’s co-existence in the Xorth of England with 
the ancient fauna already mentioned. This is a fact which the 
cave holds only in common with other caves, and in itself 
would be of comparatively little importance, did not the possi- 
bility arise of correlating the existence of these early congeners of 
man with the occurrence of tvide.spread physical changes. 

It is my intention now to treat of this cptestion. In doing so 
I shall confine niyseU' to the broad outlines of geological know- 
ledge bearing on the matter. It would be out of place to bring 
before this Society the minuter details, ascertained in the exca- 
vation of the cave and carefully noted from time to time. These 
have already appeared in summary in the British Association 
Eeports, and prove without room for doubt that the hytena-bed 
in the cave has glacial deposits resting upon it, and therefore is 
in a sense pre-glacial. Ingenious speculations have been brought 
forwarded by Professor T. McK. Hughes and others to show that 
under certain ciivumstances it is just pjossible that these glacial 
beds were not deposited where they have been found l\v glacial 
action ; but none of these suggestions tally with all tlie facts 
recorded, and in seeking to lay what is a difficulty to some minds, 
they really raise others wliich are greater. 

The olcier bone-bed, or hysena-bed, in the Victoria Cave, con- 
tains amongst others, beside hytena, the following, E/tpA ns antiquus, 
iiAt/ioccros. /epA/’/zi/ucs, hippopotamus.'!' These constitute a well- 
marked fauna, about which no doubt is entertained by geologists 
that they are contemporary. They are found in old river-oravels, 
in France, in .Switzerland, and in the South and East of England, 

* See also L'Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre.” Par it. E. Dupont, 
passim. In a letter to the author, bearing date August 24. 1N77, II. Dupont 
■n-rites : “■ La cherre de nos caremes ue peut etre disringuee de la cherre 
or.Iinaire. Elle t est associee au ilammoutb, au Shiiiocei'us- tuhorhiiiiis, ^ 
r i r.siis .<!pelceiis. etc. J’en maintiens absolument la co-existence avec ces 
espeees perdues. Ces obseiTations corroborent done la Totre, et je ne doute pas 
qu elles ne soient eonstainment confirmees a I’aTenir.” 

t The remaining species are not so accurately deteniiin.iblc, or, oecurring as 
they do aboxe as well as below the glacial drifts of the Xorth-tVest of England, 
gire no definite indications of time, and therefore cannot assist us in this inquire. 
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and in each of these countries are associated with the remains of 
man or his works. In Belgium they occur in caves similarly 
associated. 

The geologists who have worked chiefly in the South of 
England, and studied the superficial deposits there, maintain 
as a body, and I think rightly, that these remains are there post- 
glacial. But some go further, and do wrongly in assuming 
because they are i^ost-glacial in the South of England, they must 
be so in the Xorth. At first sight this appears almost an axiom, 
but further study will show that it is a great error, and I beUeve 
it is to this apparent discrepancy between the age of these 
deposits in the Xorth and South of England, that much of the 
scepticism which has prevailed as to the pre- or inter-glacial 
age of man is owing. I must, therefore, beg perniis?'ion to examine 
this matter, for there is really no need for such great differences 
between the opinions of the geologists of the South ot England 
and those of the Xorth. In the Xorth our opinion that the'e 
animals are pre-glacial subjects us to the accusation of putting the 
cart before the horse. We may accept the metaphor and justify 
the deed. Horses usually in the South of England are put before 
the cart, and were I to say that in the Morth I have seen the 
horses harnessed to the backs of the carts, my statement would 
probably be received by some with derisive incredulity. The 
fact is none the less true, and when I state that in these cases 
there is a horse also in the shafts in front, the difficulty vanishes 
and the fact may be admitted. We haA'e perhaps in the Xorth 
drawn more attention to the horse behind the cart than to that 
in front, because its position is not so generally recognised. At 
the same time, we admit most fuUv that the shaft-horse of the 
South is an admirable and necessary institution, which we 
cannot dispense with in the Xorth, though we reserve to ourselves 
the right to retain a horse also behind the cart (as a drag) when 
the steeper gradients of our hills and dales render its assistance 
indispensable. 

To drop metaphor, we may admit that man as a contemporary 
of this particular fauna is in the South and East of England 
post-glacial, whereas in the Xorth- West he is pre-glacial, and yet 
there is no contradiction in the.se two statements. We have, in 
short, evidence of two strongly-marked glacial periods, of which 
the earlier left its traces far down into the South of England, 
whereas the latter did not extend its icy fingers further south 
than the Midland Counties, probably not so far.* This is by no 

* ilr. Searles Wood, junior, I beliere, first expressed an opinion that the 
drifts of Scotland and the ^Xorth of England were of later age than those of the 
Eastern Counties, but on somewhat different grounds. See Geological ifagazii.Cy 
vol. ix, p. 171. 1872, 
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means an easy thing to piwe, for glacial deposits of one age 
are very similar to those of another ; yet there is, I tliink, a clue 
to the difficulty. 

In 1871 I had the honour of reading a paper to the Geological 
Society of London, in which I endeavoured to prove the former 
existence of a wide-spread ice-sheet in the Xorth-West of Eng- 
land.* The conclusion that I came to from the evidence which 
I had been collecting for some years, was that nearly the whole 
of that region south of the Lake District and west of the Pennine 
Chain had been covered with an extensive ice-sheet which had 
worked over the country in the main southward. The direction 
of the travelhng of such a sheet wa.s shown by the scratches on 
the rocks and the inov'ements of materials, which appeared to 
have a general trend irrespective of aU but the greatest physical 
features of the district. 

The valuable papers of my coUeagues, Mr. Dakyns,*!* * § which 
appeared at the same time, and Messrs. ‘Ward,:!: and CTOodchild,§ 
which came out subsequently, have demonstrated a similar state 
of things in the districts to the East, Xorth, and Xorth-East 
respectively, and further to the south the conclusions have been 
supported’ in the main by Professor Eamsay,|j Messrs. Jolin 
Aitken,ir and Thomas Tate,** and have received the assent of 
most geologists. 

If any be sceptical of these conclusions, let them at least 
consider what would be the effect of such a sheet of ice of the 
great thickness which it must necessarily have been, moving 
over the ground slowly but irresistibly. All previous surface- 
accumulations, such as soil, screes, or talus, older glacial drifts, 
and riv'er-grav'els would be remov'ed from their position, ground 
up and worked up into glacial drift. The greater part of this 
would be carried long distances in the direction of the ice-flow. 
On a change from a cold to a more genial climate, as the ice 

* ‘‘ On the Evidence for the Tce-Sl:eet in Xorth Lancashire and adjacent parts of 
Yorkshire and "Westinoreland/* (Quarterly Journal Geological Sociely, vol. 
xxviii, p. 471-191, 1872. 

t “The Glacial Phenomena of the Yorkshire Eplands.” Quatterly Journal 
Geological Society, vol. xxviii, p. 384, 1872, 

X “The Glaciation of the Xorthem part of the Lake District.’^ JUd , vol. 
xxix, p. 422, 1873. 

§ “ The Glacial Phenomena of the Eden Yalley and the TTestern part of the 
Yorkshire Dale District.” Ihal., vol. xxxi, p. 55, 1875. 

[| “Physh-al Geology and Geography of Great Pntain.” Third Edition, 
p. 161, 1872. Also, *‘How Anglesey became an Island.” (Quarterly Journal 
Geological Society, vol. xxxii, p. 119, 1876. 

^ On the Unequal Distribution of Drift on opposite sides of the Pennine 
Chain.” Ibid., vol xxxii, p. 184, 1876. 

** The Glacial Deposits of the Bradford Basin.” Proceedings Geo- 
logical and Polytechnic Society of the West Piding of Yorkshire; ^ew Series 
part ii, p. lul. ’ 
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slowly receded, it would leave the solid rocks bare of all previous 
drifts, covered only by the mud and boulders and rubbish melting- 
out of it, which itself had made, and the coarse gTavels formed by 
the streams flowing out of the ends of the glaciers in their slow 
retreat. And in thus losing all earlier surface-accumulations, 
we should also certainly lose all traces in the open country of 
all its former inhabitants, whether man or beast.* Flint imple- 
ments would disappear, if they had existed, equally -with the 
less durable remains of man. Only in the shelter of caves 
or rock fissures would there he a chance of any traces of the 
older inliabitants remaining. And just this state of things 
which should result if an ice-sheet had passed over a portion of 
the country, is precisely what we do find in the Xorth-West of 
England. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins, I believe, first called attention to the 
fact that those areas in Great Britain in whicli the marks of 
glaciers were the freshest and most abundant, coincided with 
those which were barren of the remains of the pleistocene 
mammalia, and inferred in the then state of our knowledge 
that the areas in question were covered by ice at the time that 
pleistocene animals were so numerous in the caves and rivet- 
deposits of Southern and Eastern England.-f" 

The subsequent discovery of the hya?na-bed and its contents 
at Settle, and still later the finding of the same fauna in an old 
river-gravel overlain by glacial deposits in a cave in Lothersdale 
near Skipton, both in weU-glaciated districts, showed that these 
animals had existed there before the last great glaciation. Had 
they existed in that country after it, we could not fail to have 
found their remains somewhere in the river-gravels of that 
district, which must have been at one time as fully occupied by 
them as the South of England, where they are now found so 
abundantly in the river-graveLs.j: 

Our ice-sheet of the Xorthern Counties could not spread south 
for ever, and must have had a limit somewhere, and we find 
evidence of that limit in disti-icts which bear no distinct traces 
of glaciation. The high country of the peak and the ^lountain 
Limestone of Derbyshire is free from those extensive sheets of 
glacial rubbish which occupy the country to the east, west, and 
north, of it as may be seen in the valuable drift-map by 
Professor A. H. Green, in the Geological Survey Memoii- on that 

* First sugsested by Professor T. F. Jamieson, on a priori grounds, in, I think, 
his paper, ‘‘History of the Last G-eological Changes in Scotland.” Quarterly 
Journal G-eological Society^ toI. ixi, pp. 161-203, 1S66. 

t “ Popular Science Reyiew,” October, 1871 . 

i See remarks on this by the author, “ Geological llagazine,” vol. x, p. 11 : ibid , 
p. 140 ; “ Nature,” vol. ix. No. 210, p. 14. 
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county.* The outlying patches of drift ■which do occur in it are 
probably the worn remnants of an old and earlier glaciation. 

It seems hkely that this district, and some other patches of 
high ground a little further north, •were like the so-called islands 
forming the coast of Clreenland, described by Dr. Eobert Brown 
in his invaluable paper.f These are only insulated by the ice 
and separated from each other by the great broad tongues of ice 
wliich drain the universal sheet of the interior. He Ekens 
Greenland and its interior ice-field to a broad-lipped shallow 
vessel -with chinks in the Eps here and there, and the glaciers, 
Eke viscous matter, pouring out through them, the broad lips 
being the “ islands.” 

The ice-sheet must have been melting away and thinning 
away considerably when at its maximum both to the west and 
east of the Derbyshire hdls, and there is nothing unreasonable in 
supposing that such high gTOund may have been comparatively 
free from ice, whEst its sides were hugged by the broad sheet 
flowing from the Lake District and elsewhere, but tlunning away 
to its final Emit a Ettle fiuther south. Professor Dawkins’ 
interesting discovery of rhinoceros ui the screes or talus of the 
steep hEl-sides near Castleton in the Peak District, is e-vidence 
that no ice-sheet or glacier has passed down that vaUey since 
that beast was feeding there ; and in that fact the superficial 
deposits show their similarity to those of the south country and 
differ from the state of things existing in the weU-glaciated 
region to the Xorth. This occurrence, though at first sight 
exceptional, may really be regarded as a strong confirmation of 
this view. 

To sum up, we may say that, even supposing -we had never 
found traces of man in the Victoria Cave in the older pre-glacial 
beds, his great anticpiity would be tliere fauly proved. A set of 
animals which are well known to ha’^'e existed with man else- 
where, is there slto■^^•n to have lived before an age of great land 
glaciation, and to lia'S'e had its remains swept from that country 
by it. That ancient fauna lived in the South of England and 
the Eastern Countie.s upon a land-surface covered with the 
vestiges of a still older and more extensive glaciation, of 
which the traces have been swept away in the Xorth by 
that later glaciation.:|; This glacial period, which 1 consider to 

* “■ The Geology of Xorth Derbyshire and the adjoining Parts of Yorkshire,” 
p. 134 See also on this subject the papers above cited, by Messrs. John 
Aitken and Thomas Tate. 

t On the Physics of Arctic Ice,” Q^iiarterhi Joui'iial Geological Societu, 
Tol. xsvi, p. 677, 1870. 

X It is here imnecessaiy to enter into the question as to liow much of the 
East Anglian drifts are submarine or sub-aerial. It does not much affect the 
matter with which we have to do. and may weU be left to the eminent geologists 
who are studying that part of the kingdom. 
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have been later than man’s introduction into Europe, Avoiild 
appear to be the same tvhieh spread the 'svltole of Scotland and 
perhaps of Ireland, with a sheet or sheets of land-ice, and was 
succeeded in the Xorth of England by a submergence whose 
utmost depth is disputed, but was not, in my opinion, greater 
than 400 or 500 feet.* 

These views ai-e in the main what I have held for some years. 
They seem to me almost entirely to reconcile the facts which 
have been gleaned, and to harmonise many of the discordant 
opinions which have been held by geologists in all parts of the 
kingdom. The details, of course, recpiire tilling in, but the broad 
views thus roughly stated may claim at least to be founded upon 
facts. 


A letter from Mr. MTitley was read, and photographs of flint 
implements from Brixham Cavern were exhibited, and thanks 
voted to Mr. MTiitley for the same. 

The following letter from Dr. Xicolucei was read. 

ISOLA M Liki, 

4tli May, 1877. 

My Dear Friexd, — 

I am grieved at not yet having made any communication to 
you upon the men of the caverns of Italy. I can assure you 
that the traces of troglodyte man are not rare in Italy. They 
have been met with in a grotto near Torino di Sangro, in others in 
the YaUey of the Vibrata of Yiletta, Barrea and of Cappadocia, in 
the Abruzzi, as well as in Mount Asperano, near Eoccasecca, and 
at Cape Leuca (Poudles). Of all these grottos which have been 
inhabited in the neolithic age, I possess in my collection almost 
all the objects met with in stone, in bone, and pottery. 

Another grotto in the Island of Ealmaria (in the Gtulf of 
Spezia, Genoa) has been explored by Capellini and Eegalia, and 
here have been met with, among the debris of animals, 
fragments of human remains and object of human industry of 
the stone age. 

The grotto of Mount Tignoro, near Livourre, has furnished to 
the Mari.|uis Strozzi two crania of the polished stone period. 
Others have also been given to the late Eegnoli from the grotto 
of the Chateau on the mountains of Eita,and still others have been 
met with by the Curate Don Perrando Deo Gratias in the cavern 

* I am here referring to the “middle-sands and gi’ayels” of Lancashire. I 
have for three years seen good reason for supposing that the undoubted marine 
deposits at much higlier elevations, such as those of Moel Trefaen and Maccles- 
field, have really nothing to do -vnth this, but are relics of an earlier submergence 
which survived the later glaciation of the Xorth of England ice-sheet, but my 
reasons must be reserved for another occasion. 
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of the Matti near Perti.in the territory of Savona (Liguria) . All 
these crania have been described briefly by myself in the report 
already published upon the Anthropological Exposition, and of 
Pre-historic Arehteology at the Congress of Bologna. (‘•' L’Age de 
la Pierre dans les Provinces Xapolitaines,” Par Xicolucci.) 

An important 'discovery is that ■which has been made by 
M. Issel of many skeletons in the grotto of Finale, in Liguria. 
These skeletons, -which have unfortunately suffered many 
injuries in their transmission from Finale to Geneva, have not 
yet been studied. They are destined for the pre-historic museum 
at Pome, and I am engaged to go there to study them. 

A complete cranium, with fragments of many others have 
lately come into my hands. It has been withdra-wn from a 
grotto near Matera (Basilicata), in the same stratum which 
contamed a great quantity of objects worked in flint, in bone, 
and in pottery. 

If more precise descriptions of all these crania would interest 
the Anthropological Institute, I wiU endeavour to collect the 
different notices, and to communicate them in an express work 
addressed to the learned Society to which I have the honour 
to belong. 

I do not doubt that the discussion which is to be opened on the 
22nd of May, at the Anthropological Institute, upon the present 
state of the q^uestion of the antiquity of man, wBl be very 
important, and I shall read with the greatest interest the details 
of this discussion. 

I have pleasure in repeating it that I am your very devoted, 

GIUSTIXIAX XICOLUCCI. 


Discrssiox. 

Prof. BtJ.SK wished to explain, before the discussion commenced, 
the circainstances connected with the interesting fragment of bone, 
for the deter nination of which he was personally responsible. This 
“ bone of contention ” was represented by the cast which he held in 
his hand. He was surprised that such a large superstructure had 
been r.aised npon that particular piece. It was merely a fragment, 
evidently of a fibula, one of the most variable bones in the body. 
It was received by him, together with a large collection of other 
remains, from Mr. Tiddenian. and for a long time remained an 
insoluble problem. At last, after many conjectural determinations 
by himself and others, Mr. James Flower, the well-known articulator 
to the Royal College of Surgeons, discovered in the College a human 
fibula of unusual size, and with which, as he pointed out, the Victoria 
Cave bone correspondeil in many particulars. This determination, 
with the reasons for it, and illustrated hy figures, was published in 
the Jovnial of the Institute. At the same time, Mr. Busk -was per- 
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fectly open to be convinced that it might be ursine. But although 
Prof. Boyd Davkins had been good enough to show him bones of 
fossil bears of surprising .size, none of them quite came up to the one 
in question. Nor at Toulouse, where there is such an enormous 
collection of ursine remains, did Mr. Busk observe any of correspond- 
ing dimensions. He was himself still disposed to regard the specimen 
as a fragment of an abnormally large human fibula, but thought that 
at present it would be unsafe to build any strong conclusions 
upon it. 

Professor Rollesiox : I have been much impressed with the 
liability to disturbance of the fibula. Once in digging out a British 
skeleton, buried in the usual contracted fashion, before coming 
down to the skeleton we came upon a fibula standing vertically. 
When we came down to the skeleton, I cleared all she stone and 
earth away from it, and found that the fibula in question, instead of 
being a bone from some previously interred and removed bod}', was 
actually one of the fibula of the skeleton lying horizontally at the 
bottom of the grave. Yet it is easy to see how this bone is 
eminently liable, as the flesh round it and the ligaments binding it 
decay, to be acted upon as a lever by stones settling down upon it. 
Then its pointed ends favour its moving. So Professor Busk, 
writing (Congress of Pre-Historic Archteology, 1SG8, p. lo2) of the 
Genista cave at Gibraltar, says, “ There were about thirty thigh 
bones, and eighteen to twenty tibia, but strange to say, portions of 
only three fib I'lce were observed.” 

As regards the judging of climate from the presence of mammals, 
I rather disbelieve in it. The reindeer lived in Germany in the 
time of Julius Ctesar, and was spoken of by him as los cervi figiira, 
as the Canadian reindeer is called “ Carriboo ” (Certboeuf) now. 
The hippopotamus and rhinoceros have been supposed to indicate 
warmth of climate, but they appeared to me to stand the late 
wretched weather in the Zoological Gardens at least as well as most 
smaller animals. Why should they not r The power of resisting 
cold and generating heat depends on bulk, and bulk increases as 
the cube of the linear dimensions. But Schrenk, in his excellent 
work on ” Amoorland,” 18b8, tells us that the tiger, an animal 
connected, however wrongly, with notions of tropical heat, was to be 
found in the island of Saghalin, which was in the cold weather 
connected by a bridge of ice with the mainland ; and that its food 
there was not the buffalo nor the roe. but the reindeer. The roe 
was not found in Saghalin, not on account of the cold, but on 
account of quite another reason, the presence of pinewoocls at the 
point of crossing from the mainland over to the island. This shows 
how much care is required in arguing to the presence of climatic 
or other inorganic condition from the presence or absence of 
particular animals. Reptiles are more surely indicative of 
temperature than most other animals ; non-metabolous insects 
again than insects with perfect qtiiesence as pujjLE to protect them 
during winter, but vegetable life was a surer guide as a whole than 
animal. 
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Professor Prestwich : You, Sir, have jastlj observed that to 
consider this question thorouehly requires the knowledge of the 
palmontologist, the archaeologist, the anthropologist, and the 
geologist. I think it especially concerns the geologist in regard 
to the sequence of events. Pateontologists have been rather apt 
to overlook the geological conditions under which these specimens 
are found. We have to deal with the sequence of man from his 
first appearance in time geologically to that period when it comes 
within the range of ethnological inc|uiry. I will confine myself to 
the evidence in the South of England and in the Xorth of France. 
In the South of England it is particularly clear and decisive. Our 
datum-line is positive : it is afforded by the spread of the boulder- 
clay, which ranges as far as south as London. That represents the 
glacial period. The post-glacial period I consider to be subsequent 
to the period of the deposit of the bonlder-clay. 

The first discoveries in this country were made in those districts 
of the South of England which had been covered over by the 
boulder-clay. It is in the drift and gravel of the valleys excavated 
in this boulder-clay that palteolithic flint implements have been so 
commonly found, consequently, it is clear that in all that area, man 
is of post-glacial age. If we get two levels, one on either side of a 
valley, a certain number of feet above sea-level, with masses of 
boulder-clay cut off on either side, then, of course, the dthris at the 
bottom of the valley will consist of sand and gravel, derived from 
materials formed by the destruction of the boulder-clay and other 
strata which originally traversed the valley. The materials so 
spread out are newer than the boulder-clay, consequently, man in 
these valleys is post-glacial. There are sometimes as many as two 
or three successive levels in those valleys. If a valley excavated 
to a certain depth and the gravel-beds spread on that level, contain 
no flint implements, while at a lower and second level, flint imple- 
ments are found, then we assume that man was introduced into 
this area only when the valley was excavated to the greater and 
later depth, and when the gravel was spread out on the level now 
occupied by ottr present rivers. It is intere.sting, therefore, to 
determine what may be the character of the mammalian remains of 
the successive terraces. Lmfortunately the mammalian remains of 
all this period are so alike that it is impossible to determine from 
such evidence the age of those terraces. In the case, however, of 
bone-caves found on the sides of valleys and in districts where there 
is no boulder-clay, we are necessarily left to the palteontological 
evidence alone. In looking at the correlation of the deposits of 
the South of England, with the deposits which preceded, the glacial 
period in the Xoith. there is evidence in both areas of the land 
having been inhabited previous to the boulder-clay period by 
animals which were likely to .serve a.s the food of man. There is 
no a in'icri reason why man should nor have existed before that 
period iti the Xorth of England; much, however, will depend upon 
that more complete evidence, which possibly Mr. Tiddeman may 
have to bring before us at some future period. 
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I am disposed to consider, tvith Mr. Tiddeman, that the cave 
which he is now investigating at Settle may be of pre-glacial age. 
I think it is not conclusive, but the evidence rather tends to show 
that it is pre-glacial. Further research may, I hope, decide on that 
particular point. 

Taking the lower valley of the Thames, the evidence is this: 
We find in the valley, on terraces resting some 20, yO, or 40 feet 
above the present level of the Thame.s, palteolithic flint implements. 
At the Recnlvers such gravels are found at an elevation of about 60 
feet above the river, but as we ascend the valley we find that the 
evidence of the existence of man is confined to the lower levels. 
At Reading, in the high-level gravels on the banks of the Kennet, 
no flint implements have been found. Again, in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford, mammalian remains and flint implements are found only 
in the low level, and not in the higher level river-gravels. 

Thus at the mouth of the Thames Valley, at the point nearest to 
the coast of France, we find evidence of man's existence in the 
higher level older river-gravels capping the Reculver Cliffs. He 
does not then appear to have penetrated into the Upper Thames 
Valley, It is evident that at the period that these higher terraces 
were deposited in the upper part of the valley of the Thames, very 
cold conditions yet prevailed, though post-glacial and subsequent 
to the boulder-clay. In the neighbourhood of Oxford, boulders of 
several tons in weight, carried down from a long distance, are 
found in these beds ; and I have recently observed in the neighbour- 
hood of Reading that this gravel where it rests upon a surface 
which cannot be dissolved away, .such as a stiff clay, in which there 
is no calcareous matter, presents a very peculiar eroded surface, 
and it fortunately happened the last time I was there, a superficies, 
the size of this room, was exposed, and the flat surface of the clay 
presented a succession of pits or hollows apparently caused by the 
impinging of masses of gravel-laden ice. evidently the result of 
mechanical force. Thus the data for carrying man back to the 
boulder-clay period, may be considered as an account audited and 
passed. But it seems to me there is also an important suspense 
account now accumulating. In France there is an important series 
of observations which hav-e been made by competent men and good 
observers, and it will not do to ignore some of the points they have 
brought forward. I have reason to believe from my own observa- 
tions in the North of France, that there is evidence of man being 
pre-glacial even in the North of France. There is also one specimen 
which I have had in my possession for many years. I can only 
answer for the locality and the condition of the bone, but not for 
the labelling, and fi’om the peculiar way in which it has been cut 
and then broken, it certainly bear.s all the appearance of having 
been artificially worked ; but I must put it to a suspense account. 

One further remark I have to make. Some may think from the 
observations of my friend. Professor Dawkins, that the oldest flint 
implements we know are ruder than the later ones. ilr. Dawkins 
relies upon the evidence from Creswell Cave, but the cause why 
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those implements are so rude is that they are made of quartzite, 
which cannot be finished in so neat a way as flint. In some part of 
the older deposits of St. Aehenl, for example, the flint implements 
are better made than the newer ones fonnd in the lower gravels of 
the Somme Valley. 

Col. L-VN'e Fox wi.shed to say a few words npon a point not yet 
tonched npon in any of the papers which had been read, viz., the 
means by which valleys had been eroded, and the time necessary to 
accomplish it. The uniformitarian theory, by which it was assumed 
that all the work of excavating valleys had been performed by means 
of their rivers flowing under the same conditions as at present, had 
been a good deal modifled of late years, and he thought he could 
add a few facts from personal observation tending to show that 
some modification of the theory was necessary. With respect to 
the valley of the Somme, there was evidence afibrded by relics of 
the Roman and bronze age fonnd in the peat in the bottom of the 
valley, that the river had not materially lowered its bed since those 
relics were deposited, and therefore it must have taken an enormous 
time to work out the whole valley by means of a river which flowed 
with the same eroding power as at present. The valley of the 
Somme, however, was comparatively so narrow that it was possible 
the whole of it might have been eroded by such means, if sufficient 
time were allowed. But if it could be shown that the same condi- 
tions prevailed in other very much larger valleys where the work to 
be done was much greater, that would afford fair presumptive evidence 
that the eroding force must have been greater. He could mention 
one or two facts which showed that the Thames like the Somme had 
never shifted its bed since the bronze period. The first of these was 
that the river some way below Oxford, at the village of Dorchester, 
made a great bend ; the ground on one side was high, and on the other, 
in the space inclosed by the bend perfectlj- flat and low ; there was 
an ancient intrenchment running across this low ground from bank 
to bank, and converting the promontory formed by the bend of the 
river into a fortress. It had been ascertained by means of the 
relics, consisting of pottery, flints, bronze implements, &o., 
associated with this intrenchment, that it was certainly as early 
as the bronze period, and perhaps earlier, no relic of Roman work 
having been found there, although Dorchester, close by, was a 
Roman station. The intrenchment in order to serve its purpose 
must have rested its flanks on the river at the time it was made, and 
the fact of their resting on the banks at the present time, although 
they are only a foot or two in height, showed that the river had not 
shitted or lowered its bed since the bronze age. Other evidence 
giving the same results was found in the same river lower 
down. Between Richmond and Battersea the Thames makes 
three or four bends in the comparatively flat bottom of the 
valley, which is here more than four miles wide. He had found 
flint implements of the drift tj-pe depo.sited in sedimentary sand 
and gravel at Acton 80 feet above the present river, the discovery 
of which was communicated by him to the Geological Society and 
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published in their Journal. The river then since these implements 
■were deposited must not only have lowered its bed 80 feet, 
bnt, according to the nniformitarian theory, must at each 
snccesive level have shifted its bed repeatedly so as to -work out the 
valley, here more than four miles wide. Tet bronze and stone imple- 
ments have been found in considerable numbers in all the various 
bends of the present river, dredged up from the gravel at the 
bottom by the dredging machines that have been employed of late 
years, and proving that the river had neither lowered nor shifted its 
bed since the bronze period, but if anything it has risen since that 
time. Was it possible, he would submit, that at this rate of 
progress, if progress it could be called, the erosion of the valley 
could be attributed to the present river flowing under the same 
conditions as at present ? But if, as believed by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins and Mr. Tiddeman, man existed in these parts during the 
snbsidence of the glacial epoch, that would account, he thought, for 
a much greater flow of water having passed down these valleys in 
paleeolithic times than was the case at present. In the valley of 
the Solent the same class of evidence was obtained. Mr. Evans 
had shown what a large amount of depression and erosion must 
have taken place in this valley since drift implements were 
deposited on the hill at Southampton. The valley of the Solent, 
from Portsdown to the Isle of Wight, is nine miles -wide, and we 
have evidence in the Roman fortress at Porchester, how little it has 
changed in modern times ; yet in the centre of this valley near 
Sonthsea Common, Col. Fox had some years ago discovered 
a flint station of the neolithic age, including celts, scrapers, and 
flakes in great abundance, the site of which was less than 10 feet 
above the present high-water mark, showing that flint implements 
continued to be fabricated in the valley after land and water had as- 
sumed its present distribution. All these facts, he thought, favoured 
the opinion that powerful eroding forces must have been at work 
before that time. The very valuable papers which had been 
read treated only the geological aspects of the question, bnt as 
the President had observed, there were ethnological and sociologi- 
cal problems to be solved, how long would it have required 
for the various races of man to diverge, and the earliest traces of 
culture to be evolved ? He trusted that even if no other result 
came ot the conference, it would show that we had not yet exhausted 
the subject. 

The Rev. Professor S.tTCE : I must begin by ccmfessing that the 
e-vddence of language, as regards the antiquity of man, is not so 
decisive as that of geology. The history of language shows that his 
antiquity is very considerable, not that it must he measured by 
geological epochs. The condition of the civilised languages of the 
world, when we first become acquainted with them, implies a 
previous development of many thousands of years. It is only under 
certain conditions that the vocabulary of a language changes 
rapidly ; under other conditions it changes slo-wly. The grammar 
of a language, on the other hand, may be said, roughly speaking, to 
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change never, and its strnctiii'e to change very rarely. If we apply 
these conclusions to two or tkree languages belonging- to the 
principal families of speech, I think we shall arrive at tlie follow- 
ing results. Take for instance the Semitic class of languages. By 
means of the Asstfian monuments, we are able to get back to about 
2,00U B.c. for a starting-point for these. But at that date these 
languages were already pretty much what they are to-day. They 
have changed scarcely at ail in either structure, or grammar, or 
vocabulary. At the same time, we can see plainly enough that they 
pre-suppose several earlier stages of existence; and when we come to 
compare their grammar with that of the old Egyptian, it would 
seem that there was a time when the parent language of the Semitic 
tongues was but the sister of the parent languages of the old 
Egyptian. Xovv in order to allow for the changes that must in this 
case have taken place in the structure of the Semitic languages on 
the one side, and in that of the old Egyptian on the other side, before 
they become known to us, we must pre-suppose an undetermined but 
very great period of time. 

Next, let us glance at the Aryan family. Here the different 
dialects can be traced back to a parent speech spoken in some part 
of "Western Asia, probably on the table-land of the Hindn-Cush. 
This parent speech can be hypothetically restored ' by a comparison 
cf the later languages and dialects which have descended from it. 
In all points of grammar and structure this parent speech was as 
fully developed as the Sanscrit, or Greek, or Latin of a later day. 
The people who spoke it were in a comparatively advanced state of 
civilisation, and the language itself was in a highly advanced condi- 
tion. Not only had the distinction of number, gender, and case been 
elaborated in the noun, but the verbal conjugation, the last product 
of the grammatical intelligence, had been pretty fully worked out. 
The numerous words denoting- spiritual, moral, or intellectual con- 
ceptions, which originally had a purely sensuous meaning, had 
already come to have then- later and metaphorical sense. As soon 
as we analyse the grammar and vocabulary even of this ancient 
parent speech, it becomes quite plain that it is the last result of a 
long series of successive stages of growth. 

Take again another language — the old agglutinative language of 
Babylonia. The earliest monuments that contain it must be placed 
between 3,000 and 2,00b b.c. On those monuments the language 
already appears in a state of the most utter decline and decay. And 
since this language was one of those literary and cultivated dialects 
which, as a rule, change but very slowly, we have in it evidence of 
an idiom which has behind it a long undetermined past. If, as 
several scholars believe, this language, the so-called Accadian, belongs 
to the Eral- Altaic family of speech, in order to get back to a period 
when the parent of Accadian, and the parent of the modern Eral- 
Altaic languages were one and the same, we must assume an 
enormous period of time. 

There is another consideration connected with the evidence borne 
by language to the antiquity of man, tvhich must not be overlooked. 
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The science of lang-uage seems to show that most lanOTages, what- 
ever their present strncttire may be, were at one time in a condition 
similar to that in which the Eskimo, or North American languages, are 
at the present day, that is to say, a condition in which the word 
was not as yet distinguished from the sentence in wdiich it was 
incorporated. In the case of languages so highly developed as 
defined, and those of the Aryan family, where the individual words 
are sharply marked off one from an other hy grammatical suffixes, 
as far back as our data carry us, we must be allowed an 
amount of time not to be accounted by hundreds but by thousands 
of years, if we are to get back to the primitive stage of polysynthe- 
ticism with which all languages, I believe, may be shown to have 
begun. 

These, so far as I can see, would be the general conclusions to 
which the evidence at present furnished by the science of language 
as to the antiquity of man would seem to point. 

Mr. T. K. Call-VED ; Do I undeitstand that the outline of a horee 
represented in the diagram, belongs to the palteolithic age, and was 
found in the cave-earth in association with extinct animals ? 

Professor D.tWKixs : Yes. 

Mr. Callard : We have always been led to think that palteolithic 
man was a rude savage who could only chip his fiint implement, 
and knew not how to smooth it. We seem now to be getting 
evidence about palteoiithic man of a different character. We have 
heard to-night of a bone needle being tound in the cave-earth of 
Creswell caverns. A hone needle suggests to one's mind at once 
some step in civilisation. Men don't make bone needles unless they 
intend to use them, and that leads our thoughts to a palteolithie 
tailor, and in this very cave-earth we find evidence that artists 
existed at that time, and no mean artists either. Not one in three 
persons in this country could make a sketch like that of the hiir»e 
before us. At any rate they had artists, and one thing strikes me 
that this Royal Academician of the pateolithic age had for his 
model a horse that had had his mane t7yped. If so this indicates 
another stage of civilisation. We are very far advanced now, and 
it leads me to ask the question whether, finding the woiks of man in 
close proximity to the extinct mammalia, the mammoth aud the 
woollv rhinoceros, jnstified us in saying that man therefore lived at 
a very remote period. I should be inclined to think that this does 
not so much prove the antiquity of man as it proves that the extinct 
mammalia are more modem than they are supposed to be. 

The co-existence of man with the extinct mammalia tells nothing 
of the period of man’s existence, unless it is also proven vhifii the 
mammalia referred to became extinct. Of this there has been no 
proof adduced, and therefore to my mind the argument for man’s 
antiquity based on the contemporaneity of man with the extinct 
fauna has not been sustained. 

Mr. Haeeisox said the palaeolithic character of the flint imple- 
ments found at Cissbury in connection with the remains ot exisring 
fauna, including goat and pig, showed that the form and finish of 
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prehistoric tools and ^veapons ^vere not of themselves a safe criterion 
of age. Though the earliest implements would necessarily have 
been the rudest, the converse was by no means true. There were 
doubtless art-centres in early times, as there are now, and Cissbury 
would not appear to have been one of them, but rather belonged to 
the far larger class of village manufactories. Some of the pits, he 
wished to say as the result of personal observation, may have been 
opened but a short period before our era. Their age does not 
directly affect the question of the antiquity of man in this country, 
which depends for its solution on geological facts. 

The Peesidext ; — I will, before calling on the authors of the 
papers to reply, make one or two remarks. One of the questions 
wliich have been principally discussed is this : whether in the first 
place we are to assign any implements found in this country to a pre- 
glacial, or inter-glacial period, or must we restrict them to a post- 
glacial period. There is one argument which has not been insisted 
upon to such an extent as it may deserve. It is, that some of the 
implements found in the gravels in glaciated districts, are made 
from materials derived from glacial drift, and are therefore post- 
glacial. The form and character of these implements give a guide 
by which I think you may fairly argue that others of a similar 
character belong to approximately the same date. Some forms of 
implements are no doubt very persistent in their type, but if in a 
certain part of England you find implements associated with a 
certain fauna, and if you find them associated with the same fauna 
in other parts, both deposits are presumably of the same date, and 
if one be post-glacial, the other is also. The more we examine the 
theory of Mr. Dawkins, the more difficult it will be to determine 
from examination of the associated fauna, whether implements are 
pre- or post-glacial. In cave deposits, however, there are certain 
distinctions to he pointed out. In the cave described by Mr. 
Dawkins, there was a succession of beds one above the other, and 
I think it is in the upper beds of more recent date that relics of the 
primeval tailor, and theprimteval artist were found. Similar relics 
have been found in the caves of the south of France, and a needle 
has been found in Kent’s Cavern, but at a higher level than imple- 
ments which are of forms characteristic of the river-srravel. Luokins: 
at the enormous lapse of time comprised in the palaeolithic period, 
which is evidenced by the amount of time requisite for the erosion 
of the river valleys, it seems possible that we shall eventually he 
able to establish some chronology for the palceolithic relics. If we 
could form any idea of the amount of time that was requisite for 
the excavation of a valley such as that of the Thames, we could 
approximately judge of the antiquity of man in this country, hut 
for the last ■2,.i)00 years, the variation of the river-bed and its level 
is practically nothing, and therefore we are entirely at a loss for 
any measure of the power of the denuding agent, and fall back on 
some hypothesis as to variation in the climate. Geologists are 
pretty well agreed that there must have been a much greater 
rainfall at that period than at the present time, and the more 
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constant saturation of porous rocks would, by preventing the 
infiltration of rain, increase the eroding power of rivers. 

I have already mentioned some of the discoveries which have 
been made abroad, the accounts of which must be received with 
caution. 

Some of the evidence of cut bones is, to my mind, bj* no means 
satisfactory, for I have seen what appeared to be incisions, induced 
by natural causes. Some here may, for instance, remember a pair 
of horns of the Irish elk which were embedded in each other, 
and were exhibited to the Geological Society. 

Under certain conditions, bones seem susceptible of receiving an 
impression, almost as sealing wax would from a seal. 

Still, all the evidence of various classes must be collected, and it 
will become to a certain extent cumulative. Iii the case of the 
bones discovered by Professor Capellini, the incisions are very 
sharp, as if made by metal. If tliey were executed by metal imple- 
ments, it is an argument against their antiquity, but my owit 
impression is, that they are due to the teetli of some kind of shark. 
The question as to the distinction between the glacial period in the 
South of England and that of the North, is one of great interest. 
If either in the North or South we can carry back the appearance of 
man in this country to a time but little removed from the glacial 
period, we may safely infer he must have existed in other parts of 
Europe at a still earlier date. I will not however detain you by 
offering any further remarks, but will caU upon the authors of 
the papers for their replies. 


Thanks having been voted to the authors of the paper.? — 

Prof. Boyd Dawkixs said that the first point to be considered was 
the antiquity of man in the Victoria Cave, based upon a small 
fragment of fibula, and two fragments of goat's bones which 
presented the appearance of having been cut. The fibula seemed 
to him to be ursine rather than human, and in size came within 
a very little (two-tenths of an inch) of the circumference of one 
of TJrsus s]]elceu^ from Lozere. With regard to the goat’s bones, he 
shared the opinion of Mr. Davies, of the British Museum, that they are 
not fossil, but recent, in other words, he did not believe that thev 
were originally imbedded in the stratum containing the remains of 
the hyffinas, but were derived from an upper stratum of post-Roman 
age in the cave, in which they are exceedingly abundant. The 
goat hitherto has not been found in any pleistocene strata in this 
country or in France, all the repeated cases of its occurrence 
turning out on examination to be the result of the mixing of two 
suites of animal remains, the one pleistocene, and the other historic 
or pre-historic. This is very generally done by the workmen, and this 
was probably the case in the Victoria Cave. But if the.se equivocal 
data be assumed to prove that man was living in this district while 
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tyrens occnied the cave, the evidence is still unsatisfactory as to 
their pre- or post-glacial age. Thehyiena stratum it.self appeared to 
him, while the explorations were under his direction, not to be of 
clearly defined pre- or inter-glacial age ; and his doubts as to this 
point were, lie believed, .shared by Prof. Hughes. The rudeness of 
the palseolithic implements in the Creswell caves from the lower 
strata as compared with the more highly finished ones found above 
them, seemed to him to imply a progress in the arts in that district. 
-4 priori, the more highly finished should succeed the ruder 
implements, although of course many eases of their being mixed 
together were on record. Into the other avenues of discussion 
he would forbear to enter. 

Professor Hughes, in reply to a question put in the course of the 
discussion, said he thought the evidence of antiquity upon which 
they could rely most was that derived from the amount of geo- 
graphical change that had taken place since the deposition of beds 
containing remains of man. Observing the rate at which such 
changes take place at the present time, we must, assumiarj conditions 
to rtfiiiain the same, allow a proportionately longer time for the 
greater changes which have taken place since the first appearance 
of man. But it all depended upon the assumption that conditions 
remain the same, as a small upheaval, for instance, would cause 
a rapid cutting back all along the Thames Valley and a small 
depression would have the contrary effect. 

Referring to the remarks of Colonel Lane Fox on the age of the 
present channel of the Thames, he pointed out that it was probable 
that man had interfered more with the free course of the river 
during the period which has elapsed since the bronze age, than he 
had in all previous time, and therefore, in that case, conditions had 
not remained the same. 

Referring to the observations of Professor Prestwich on the 
occurrence of pipes and pans in non-calcareons strata, he thought 
that they might often be explained by the settling down of stones 
and sand into the softened and puddled surface of the clay, the 
muddy water from the bottom oozing up through the stones and 
overflowing, and the process being repeated with greater effect each 
time as the pan grew deeper and the load of stones hesivier. He 
thought that this was the explanation in the case adduced by 
Professor Prestwich. and in all such pipes in the valley brick- 
earth. 

V ith regard to the evidence from the gravels and clay found in 
caves, he had already in a paper read before the Society, brought 
forward evidence to prove that in the case of the Pont Vewvdd Cave 
referred to by Professor Dawkins, which contained remains of the 
great extinct mammals and of man, the deposits containing the 
fossils were certainly post-glacial. (“Journal Anthropological 
Institute,” December" 9, 1873.) 

He thought that a stronger case had been made out from the 
evidence found in the \ ictoria Cave near Settle, but even there he 
u as convinced that the deposits containing mammalian remains 
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■svere post-glacial. He had watched the excavations from the com- 
mencement, and was of opinion that the bonlder-clay which over- 
lapped the cave deposits had fallen from formerly-existing pits or 
choked swallowe-holes, such as were .so common on the limestone 
above. 

Mr. TiDDEiiAX : As to the boulders at the cave’s mouth, I thought 
it unnecessary to bring the question forward to-night, but as 
Professor Hughes has raised it, I must follow him. There 
is one very important point he forgot in his section of the cave. 
W e found a mass of talus lying beneath the clifl: and dipping out- 
wards ; it was 20 feet thick, and at the base of the talus we bad the 
deposit of boulder-clay, and at the back of the boulder-clay was 
the hysena-bed. Professor Hughes says this boulder-clay fell from 
the top of the cliff at a time subsequent to the age when the bones 
were deposited^ and might therefore have been recent. "We have 
above that clay 20 feet of limestone fragments weathered from the 
cliff above by the rain and frost of successive seasons : that repre- 
sents a very considerable lapse of time since the boulders were 
deposited there. If the boulder-clay fell at a subsequent period, 
bow is it that it was not mixed up with the talus ? If it fell 
immediately after the ice melted away ami before the talas formed 
in any quantity, why that implies all that I maintain. 

I may remark that the fibula and tlie cut bones are after all the 
smallest and most insignificant part of the evidence. The matter 
we have to consider is whether that fauna which has been found in 
Europe and in our own isles with works of man, and in some places 
with his remains, lived at a time which we are able to correlate 
with certain great ph 3 'sical events. As to Pont Xewydd Cave, the 
implements made from travelled boulders to which Professor 
Hughes has referred, are no evidence at all that the men who made 
them lived there since the last glaciation of that district. That 
they were made in or after glacial times does not prove that they 
were not prior to certain other glacial times. 

With regard to a fibula making its way down into the earth, I 
will not dispute the fact that a bone might do that in certain cases, 
especially after Professor Rolleston’s experience, but in the 
Victoria Cave it would have had great difficulty in getting down. 
In soft mud, it might have a chance of getting down, but if it 
were modern, j-ou would have other modern things going down 
with it unless it had a start at the first. 

Professor RoLLEsrox ; It is pointed at both ends. 

Mr. Tiddemax : I do not think there could be a possibility of its 
working its way down. There were large blocks of stone and beds 
of stalagmite which we had to blast iu opening the cave down to it, 
and it laj’ at a depth of 2-5 feet. I sincereU' hope geologists will 
bear in mind, as new facts crop up, the suggestion that we have 
in England evidence of two great glacial periods, and test it b^' them. 


The meeting then terminated. 
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Socieit/o/- the Peotectiox o/ Ascient Buildings. 

A K'eiv Society has been formed for the above object, and in the 
prospectus, vhich has been circulated, the founders say : “ hTo 
doubt within the last fifty years a new interest, almost like another 
sense, has arisen in these ancient monuments of art ; and they have 
become the subject of one of the most interesting of studies, and of 
an enthusiasm, religions, historical, artistic (and it may be added, 
anthropological), which is one of the undoubted gains of our time ; 
yet we think that if the present treatment of them be continued, 
our descendants will find them useless for study and chilling to 
enthusiasm, 'l^e think that these last fifty years of knowledge and 
attention have done more for their destruction than all the fore- 
going centuries of revolution, violence, and contempt, For archi- 
tecture. long-decaying, died out, as a popular art at least, just as 
the knowledge of medieval art was born, so that the civilised world 
of the nineteenth century has no style of its own, amidst its wide 
knowledge of the styles of other centuries. From this lack and this 
gain arose in men’s minds the strange idea of the restoration of 
ancient buildings ; a strange and most fatal idea, which by its very 
name implies that it is possible to strip from a building this, that, 
and the other parts of its history, of its life, that is, and then to stay 
the hand at some arbitrary point, and leave it still historical, living, 
and even as it once was. In earlier times this kind of forgery was 
impossible, because knowledge failed the builders, or perhaps because 
instinct held them back.” The Society starts with 160 members. 
The annual subscription is half-a-guinea, and the Honorary Secre- 
tary, W. 'William Morris, 26, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 

A. LANE FOX. 


Peeseev-vtion of Ancient Monuments and Antiquities In Ohio. 

V ALU.^BLE records of the pre-historic earth- works of Ohio are to be 
found in the “ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’’ voLs. i and 
iii. The plans and sections of ancient fortifications and other ancient 
monuments dcsciibed by Messrs. Squier, Davis, and Whittlesey, are 
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examples to all pre-liistoric arcli!eologists of tlie detail and accuracy 
required for such purposes. 

notwithstanding this, however, it appears a great number of these 
monuments, in which the State of Ohio is so rich, are passing away 
under the operations of agriculture, without having been duly 
described. The Sta*'e Archseological Association of Ohio was 
originated at Mansfield in September, 1875, and held its first annual 
meeting at Hewark in October last. Its cabinet has been located 
at the Capital, and will be kept in the State House, with its perma- 
nence and safe-keeping ensured by the Government. The " Cleve- 
land Leader of the 3rd of June, contains an appeal from the 
Society to the citizens of the State to aid them in the objects of the 
Association. A St.xte Museum of Antiquities is to be formed at 
Columbus, and the next annual meeting will be held at Cincinnati, 
on the 3i'd Septembei', 1877. Any person may become a member by 
forwarding to the Secretary, Mr. Stephen D. Peet, of Ashtabula, 
three dollars as initiation fee. which tvill entitle him to an equal part 
in the discussions, and a copy of the annual proceedings. 

A. LANE POX. 


The fulloiriiiij is a TK.txsL.tTiov* of the grtoter part of the Address 
deliiered by M. Broca, President, at the Opening Meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of the Sciences, at the 
Havre Congress, 1877. 


I. 

The earliest memorials of man carry us back to a time when 
societies were already organised, and in which nations had already 
acquired a certain amount of civilisation. Savages have no 
history ; their oral traditions change and alter their original form 
in each generation, and at last become lost, to make room for 
traditions equally transient, and the most important events are 
thus sooner or later consigned to oblivion. lYriting alone fixes 
memorials on a monument or in a book. Narratives more or less 
historical cannot then go back beyond the invention of writing, 
and this invention, which implies culture to a certain extent, has 
of necessity been very slow in progress. 

Some of the nations of antiquity it is true boasted of numberless 
ages for their past history ; they paraded in their chronologies 
periods of tens, and hundreds of thousands of years, but criticism 
has without difficulty dispo.sed of their claims. In these days, spite 
of the discoveries of Champollion, and the labours of Lcpsius and 
Mariette and their followers, wLo have restored upwards of twenty 
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centuries to the archives of ancient Egypt, no actual date can be 
assigned for the commencement of the historic period beyond six or 
seven thousand years. 

Thus if we only consulted history, we might well suppose that 
man is quite recent in his appearance on the globe, and much later 
than those geological phenomena which have modified the conditions 
of life, and, by the change in climates, have also changed the floras 
and faunas. These opinions were everywhere accepted when geolo- 
gists undertook the vast work of reconstructing the past ages of 
our planet, when our illustrious Cuvier created the pateontological 
system, when his genius reanimated the extinct species, and 
summoned before the tribunal of Science these mate but eloquent 
witnesses of the successive phases of our globe. Though still 
devoted to the hypothesis of sudden revolutions and universal 
cataclysms, Cuvier understood what an immense lapse of time is 
represented by a geological period, and, as the shortness of the 
historic period contrasted to such a degree with the incalculable 
antiquity of the fossil animals, was it not natural to believe that 
man had not appeared till long after them ? This was Cuvier's 
conclusion, and it conformed with received ideas to such an extent 
that it at once became classical. Some went even farther than 
Cuvier : the author of the “ Discours snr les revolutions du G-lobe ” 
(1825), confined himself to saying that there was no proof of 
the existence of fossU. man, and added that it was improbable ; 
but even this was not enough, and on all hands it was pronounced 
impossible. For all this, many facts opposed to this opinion soon 
appeared, but they were met only with doubts and scorn. It was 
in vain that, either in the floors of caverns, or in paloeontological 
deposits, human bones mingled and confused with those of animals 
of the quaternary age were discovered ; systematic objections were 
always presented ; the floor must have been rearranged by up- 
heaval, sinking, or landslip ; man might have dng there to bury 
the dead ; be might have been entombed b}" eaithqnakes in the 
caverns in which lie sought shelter : he might have fallen by 
chance to the bottom of a deep and narrow cleft ; his bones rolled 
about by torrents might have been deposited by accident in old 
water-formed channels. It was fortunate when the authenticity of 
the discovery and the competence and sagacity of the observer were 
not impugned. Thus were cast a.side the discoveries made in 1828 
by Tournal of Xarborme in the cavern of Bize (Ande), in 1829 by 
Christol of Montpellier in the caverns of the Gard, afterwards by 
Endlien Dumas and Dr. Pitore in two caverns of the Gard and of 
the Herault, and by M. Ami Bone, of Vienna, in the quaternary 
deposits of Lower Austria. The vast researches of Schmeiiing in 
the caverns near Liege (1833), and notably in the Grotto of Engis, 
now so celebrated, had no better reception. The remai’kable cranium 
of ilont Deni.se (Haute Loire) found in 1844, by M. Aymard, in a 
bed of mnd-lava which conceals the remains of many lost species, 
did however at last atti-act attention, but it was always urged in 
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objection, tbat this human relic might, through some displacement 
of the soil, have slipped to the bottom of a lissni’e. 

Facts of this nature, in those days made no impression, however 
decisive they may appear to us. They were, so to speak, challenged 
beforehand. To overcome such an opposition, an overwhelming 
amount of evidence was required. To afford this, it was neeessarv 
to prove the presence of man, not only in caverns of the quaternary 
epoch or in ossiferous breccias, or in earth on the surface of decli- 
vities more or less liable to slip, but also in the soil of great valleys, 
in horizontal and undisturbed strata still in sitn, and under such 
conditions as to render the hypothesis of then’ having undergone 
any kind of “ remaniement " altogether impossible. The extensive 
beds of sand or gravel deposited in the bottoms of existing vaUeys 
by the powerful streams of the quaternary age most often combine 
these conditions. It was there that Boucher de Perthes sought for 
proofs of the existence of ancient man. There it was he discovered 
lying mingled with the bones of the rhinoceros and mammoth the 
flint weapons used by man in his struggles with these monsters of 
another age, and the innumerable implements fashioned by his hands 
to supply his wants. 

Boucher des Perthes was not a certificated savant, and for a long 
time his assertions were not believed. Hi.s illusions were smiled 
at, and the dreamer who wasted his life in search of an impossible 
goal was pitied. But this dreamer possessed a conviction which 
gives courage, and a perseverance whicli leads to success. From 
1840 to 1858 he struggled patiently with the indifference of some 
and the scoffs of others. He only asked for examination and veri- 
fication, but he could not obtain even these, for Dr. Rigollot, the 
only believer he had convinced, was not in earnest. At last, after 
eighteen years of struggles, he saw the day of justice dawn. 
The celebrated English pateontologist. Falconer, willingly went 
to Abbeville in 1858 to examine at one and the same time the sites 
explored by our indefatigable compatriot, and the rich collection of 
W'orked flints and fossil bones there found. Other English savants, 
Messrs. Prestwich, Evans, Flower, and Lyell followed close at hand. 
They themselves made successful searches at different points in the 
valley of the Somme, particularly at St. Aclieul. near Amiens, in a 
site already in 1854 pointed out by Rigollot. Stimulated by this 
example, French savants in their turn arrived; and M. Gaudry, 
M. George Pouchet, and others were able to obtain with tlieh- own 
hands axes of worked flint from the quaternary deposits of the 
Somme. 

The facts discovered by Boucher des Perthes were thus fully 
confirmed. The sanction of public discussion alone was now needed. 
This was given them by the Soeiete d’Anthropologie of Paris. In 
thft body a savant whose prudence was equal to his good faith, 
Isidore-Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, declared that the last objections to 
the antiquity of man bad vanished. The question was examined 
in all its aspects at several meetings, and all hesitation was removed. 
The discussions, published in the papers even before the appearance 
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of the Proceedings of the Society, had a great effect. Fossil man 
henceforth had an established place in positive science, and the 
glorions name of Boucher de Perthes resounded through all Europe. 

This name will for ever he connected with one of the greatest dis- 
coveries. History is under obligations to all who have cleared the 
approaches to important truths, to all who have had but glimpses 
of those truths, as also to those who have supplied the proofs, but to 
him who has enabled her to triumph, a yet higher place is assigned. 
History will recount how before Boucher de Perthe.s, the fact of the 
existence of fossil man already rested on authentic grounds. It will 
record notably the discoveries made in the caverns of Liege by the 
learned and courageous Schmerhng, and published by him in a work 
of the highest merit. To the names already mentioned, history 
will add those of Eberhardt of Wiirtemberg, of Esper, of John 
Frere, who in the 18th century, before the classification of the 
geological epochs, dug up human remains and worked flints now 
recognised as belonging to the quaternary deposits ; justice will be 
rendered to Jager. who in 1835 recogpiised the great antiquity of 
the Canstadt skull (discovered upwards of a century earlier, and for 
long considered apocryphal) ; but with due praise to these workers 
in the advanced guard, it is Boucher de Perthes who will receive 
the homage due to the bold wrestler who maintained the final 
struggle and came off the victor. 

The year 1859, which beheld the theory of the antiquity of man 
burst upon the scientific world with irresistible force, marks the 
commencement of an era rich beyond others. Xew and boundless 
horizons opened out before savants-. All Europe, geologists, archteo- 
logists, anthropologists, threw themselves into the work with start- 
ling energy. Only eighteen years have elapsed, and never perhaps 
in so short a time has such a rich harvest been garnered. Who can 
forget those days of new life when from the bowels of the earth, 
from the depths of caverns, sounded the v'oice of the past ; when the 
fossil communities lived again, became again alive : — 

" When the old world like Lazarus, upheaved 
The stone which held his now reviving youth 
Withm the tomb.” 

Boucher de Perthes had only lifted a corner of that mystez-ious veil 
which hides the origin of man. He had proved that man had 
existed throughout the quaternary epoch, that he had been in our 
country, the contemporary of the I'eindeer tind of animals which now 
only exist else where, of the mammoth and other extinct animals. But 
was this all ? and was not the human race even yet more ancient ? 
This last question, more impoi’tant than the other, presented itself 
at once, ilore important, I say, for each of the three periods of the 
tertiary age was of much greater duration than the quaternary. I 
will not here recount the reseai’ches concerning tertiary man. The 
discoveries of M. Desnoyers at St. Prest, near Chartres, and of 
Professor Capellini in many tertiary sites in Tuscany, tend to 
establish the fact of the existence of man in the pliocene age ; those 
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of the Abbe Bourgeois, in the commune of Thenay (Loir-et-Cher), 
would carry back ecen to the miocene age, that is to say, to the 
middle tertiary, the existence of an intelligent being who could 
work flints, and could only be man. 

But these facts, though collected by highly competent observers, 
and accepted after careful discussion by many eminent savcuits, are 
not yet sufiiciently numerous or unopposed to constitute a definitive 
proof. 

Tertiary man is as yet only on the threshold of science, and he is 
in the same position that quaternary man held some twenty years 
back. Will another Boucher de Perthes arise to prove his exist- 
ence by evidence convincing to all ? That is one of the secrets of 
posterity. 

Quaternary man, on the other hand, has now become classical. 
He has been found in most parts of Europe, and in many places in 
the Hew World. His weapons and implements, preserved in many 
public and private collections, are numbered by hundreds of thou- 
sands. The diggings in the valley of the Lesse, in Belgium, have 
alone supplied 80.000 worked flints. These innumerable debris of 
quaternary manufacture have been got, sometimes from the earth 
of valleys in which the relative position of the strata is enough to 
mark their date ; at others from deposits rich in natural flints, 
where man had established his workshops ; here in the rook shelters 
where he camped; there, in the caves in which he lived. In the 
cave dwelling places the finds have been most abundant : in these 
last we have been able to study even the details of the life of a 
tribe, the remains of feasts, the weapons for the chase and for 
fishing, the sewing implements, all the products of the flint worker, 
to which may be added at a certain period, handsome implements of 
bone and reindeer horn ; then, the symbols of power, ornaments, 
objects of commerce, and lastly, wonderful to relate, the works of 
artists, sometimes rude and uncivilised, at other times full of grace, 
motion, and truth, representing by engraving or sculpture the 
animals hunted in those days — the bull, horse, aurochs, reindeer, the 
great cave bear, and even the gigantic mammoth. 

Thanks to many discoveries, the authors of which are too nume- 
rous to be named, quaternary man is now-a-days better known than 
many historical nations. He has his chronology, not one of years 
or epochs, like ours, but of archteological and palasontological 
periods, vast spaces of time, taking date according to the various 
fossil species which predominated successively around him, and 
according to the different types of implements marking the gradual 
evolution of his work. He has his history also, not indeed political, 
but anthropological ; not that of peoples and chiefs who became 
celebrated, but that of races who supplanted and succeeded one 
another on the same soil. 

These races are distinguished by the skulls and bones which have 
been found in the quaternary deposits. We cannot say we know 
them well, or even their exact number, for the valuable remains 
which represent them are as yet too scarce, and often too much 
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damaged to be of use as a foundation for complete descriptions. Wo, 
however, know enough to be certain of a great number and variety 
of quaternary races, and although the regions hitherto examined 
comprise only western and part of central Europe, we can hence- 
forth, in this small corner of our globe, recognise and distinguish 
at least three fossil human races which may be referred to two essen- 
tially different types. I will first say what are these two types, and 
then what are these three races. 


n. 

Under the name dolichocephalic, which means long-headed, are 
classed the skulls of a long shape, and under that of brachycephalic, 
or short-headed, those of a round shape. 

The horizontal contour of the head, an idea of which may 
be formed by looking at the opening of a hat, is a kind of oval, 
longer than it is broad, of which the form, in other respects very 
variable, depends principally on the relative extent of its two 
diameters. 

When it is much longer than it is broad, or in other words, when 
the antero-posterior diameter much exceeds the transverse diameter, 
the skull is dolichoceplialic, or long. On the other hand, when the 
difference of these two diameters is slight, it is brachijcephalic, or 
short. 

Between these two extreme types there is a medium shape, called 
mescdiccpluth’c, or intermedial. In order to obtain, according to 
this classification, an exact definition, we measure the two diameters 
with a compass ; we divide the second by the first, and obtain a 
decimal fraction called the cephalic iiidex. The two first figures of 
this decimal are the characteristic of the index. We thus reduce the 
long or short-shaped skull to a numerical expression. Those are 
dolichocephalic in which the cephalic index is less than the fraction 
I, or as 77'7 : 100, the brachycephalic are those in which the cephalic 
index is greater than the fraction a, or as 80: 100, and the mesa- 
ticephalic are those whose index lies between these two limits. But 
the variations of the cephalic index are so numerous that it has 
seemed advisable to distinguish two degrees of the dolichocephalic 
type, i.e., the dolichocephalic proper, whose index is below 75 : 100, 
and the sub-dolichocephalic, who.se index is above this point. In 
the same way, in the brachycephalic, we distinguish between the 
brachycephalic proper and the sub-brachycephalic, according as the 
index is less or greater than the fraction .J, or as 83’3 : 100. 

In consequence of the numerous mixtures of race during the 
historic period, these different forms of skulls exist to-day amongst 
nearly all the European populations to a varying degree of Ire- 
quency. 

jMo.-3t often, however, there is a certain cephalic type, which pre- 
vails to a greater extent than any other, and which points to the 
greater influence of such and such a race. In France, for instance, 
the brachycephalic predominates from the Alps to Brittany, through 
the region occupied in Julias Caesar’s time, by the celebrated Celtic 
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confederation, wliilst to the north of the Seine and the Marne in 
the ancient Belgio Graul, the population is mostly sub-dolichoce- 
phalic. From this fact, and researches of a similar kind which have 
been made in other countries, we may conclude with certainty that 
the peoples of Europe are derived from many races, differing much 
in the shape of the skull. 

The illustrious Swedish anatomist, Retzius, who first in 1842 
establi.shed the difference between the bra chy cephalic and dolicho- 
cephalic forms, thought that this continued division of cephalic 
types might be attributed to the mixture of two races only, the 
one brachycephalic, the other dolichocephalic. At this date the 
existence of fossil man was not yet admitted, though many years 
previously Thomsen already had discovered the succession of the 
ages of industry', stone, bronze, and iron, and it was no longer 
doubted that before the period of the Indo-European migrations, 
Europe had autochthonous peoples. Combining this idea with his 
craniological studies, Retzius supposed that the primitive European 
race was brachycephalic, and that, the dolichocephalic type was first 
introduced by the conquering Asiatic race. The obscure and com- 
plicated problem of the origin of the European race was thus 
reduced to a charming simplicity and clearness, and never had 
hypothesis such a general and rapid success. For nearly twenty 
years, Retzius’s ethnogenic theory was admitted without opposition, 
and some few facts favourably interpreted, seemed to strengthen it ; 
but when it was decided to investigate it more closely, these facts 
faded away one after another, and this brilliant theory, already 
much shaken, was finally upset by the discovery of the fossil human 
races. 

The difference between the races of Europe does not date from 
the almost recent era of the Asiatic invasions, nor from that long 
age of polished stone which preceded the introduction of metals 
and Succeeded the reindeer age. It goes back to the quaternary 
age. In that fact, Retzius’s hypothesis would lose much of its 
importance; but further, the dolichocephalic type, so far from being 
the last arrival, is the earliest of all ; the emigrations and mixtures 
of races far from developing, only weakened it, and these brachy- 
cephalic people considered till lately as autochthones, overcome and 
dispossessed by stronger and more civilized races, were, on the 
contrary, the invading strangers whose slow and progressive immi- 
gration modified, in a manner as decided as durable, the ethnology 
of Western Europe. They only appeared on the scene in the last 
days of the quaternary age. Before them two dolichocephalic races 
had successively occupied the land, and we shall now show the chief 
characteristic differences between these three races, recovered by 
science after so many centuries of oblivion. 

ni. 

By what names shall we designate them r A race of which there 
are no records, can only have a conventional name. The most 
suitable one will be that of the place whence the first authentic 
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and cliaraoteristic facts concerning them were derived. On this 
plan, borrowed from geologists, ilM. de Quatrefages and Hamy have 
called the three principal fossil races by the names Canstadt, 
Cromagnon, and Furfooz. The Canstadt race is the oldest of all, 
and its remains are the scarcest; by chance, however, they were the 
first discovered. In 1700 Duke Eberhard of IViirtemberg, a great 
antiquary, had some excavations made in an oppidara of the Roman 
period at Canstadt, near Stuttg-art. The workmen drove their 
picks into the neishbonring earth, and discovered there a certain 
quantity of fossil horns and bones, amongst which was a large frag- 
ment of a human skull. But no attention was paid to this precious 
relic. It was only 135 years later, that is in 1835, that the 
learned palaeontologist, Fred. Jager, rediscovered it in the collection 
of tho Princes of Wiiitemberg and recognised its value. He ventured 
to conclude from it that man had been the cotemporary of the large 
quaternary animals. He was answered, that excavations of so remote 
a date were not to be relied on, but to-day the genuineness of the 
Canstadt skull is undisputed, and this cranium, so long disdained, 
has had the honour of conferring its name on the firsst fossil race. 

Six or seven other skulls, very imperfect, some fragments of 
jawbones, and some portions of long bones are up till now the only 
remains of the Canstadt race. 

Two of these relics have owed their great celebrity to the discus- 
sions raised concerning them: these are the sknll found in 1857, by 
Dr. Filhlrott, in the Neanderthal cave, near Dtisseldorf, and the 
lower jawbone, discovered in 1865 by M. Dupont in the Naulette 
cave, in the valley of the Lesse (Belgium). The jawbone of 
Naulette presents a combination of marks of inferiority truly sur- 
prising, and the general shape of the Neanderthal skull, its low and 
retreating forehead, the enormous projection of the superciliary 
arches, which recalls that of anthropoid apes, is not less startling. 
It is well, however, to add that the characteristics of the Canstadt 
race are shown in an exaggerated way in these two fragments. 

The examination of the fragments of the long bones which have 
been redi.scovered shows that the Can.stadt race was very robiist, 
but of small stature, probably not more than 1 m. 68 c. to 1 m. 70 c. 
(5 feet 6’14 inches to 5 feet 6’93 inches). The skulls, for the most 
part much damaged, can only be partially studied, still they can be 
clearly distingui.shed from all that have succeeded them. One word 
will describe their characteri.stic ; it is doliclirphitgcejdndic, i.e., it is at 
once dolichocephalic and platycephalic. By this name platycephalic 
(the etymology of which is not quite correct) we designate skulls 
whose roof is very flattened, and which consequently have a very 
small vertical diameter. 

The dolichocephalism of the Canstadt men reaches a point 
which for a long time has ceased to exist as a mark of race in 
Europe, and which is only seen in modern races among the Austra- 
lians and Esqnimos. A dolichocephalism, almost as marked, is 
found in the second or Cromagnon race, and even in one of the races 
of the polished stone age : but in them it coincides with a much 
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loftier form of skull, wliich contrasts in a striking way with the 
platycephalic race of Canstadt. This platycephalism is due mainly 
to the great reclination of the forehead, which instead of rising 
above the face in an elegant curve, slopes rapidly backwards, in 
consequence of which additional volume and prominence is appa- 
rently given to the whole sub-orbital region, including the naturally 
voluminous and strongly-curved orhital arcltes, together with the 
strongly developed .lUjjKi-ciliitri/ eminenfe^ and glabella. The frontal 
region of the skull is thus considerably diminished ; whilst pos- 
teriorly, on the other hand, the occiput projects verv considerably. 
But notwithstanding this compensation, the cranial capacity remains 
very small, being apparently less than that even of the Hottentot 
and Australian. And it is still further diminished, it may be added, 
by the great thickness of the cranial walls. Other marks of infe- 
riority are evident in the lower jawbone. These are the proclivity 
of the incisors, the great size of the molars, the total absence of the 
projection of the chin, and the elliptic form of the alveolar arch, 
which has a tendency to contract behind, like a horseshoe. 

The only skull in which it has been possible to study the face in 
its entirety, is one found in the Forbes Quarry at Gibraltar. I think 
with MiM. de Quatrefages and Hamy that this skull belongs to the 
Canstadt race ; with which its connection is shown chiefly by the 
conformation of the superciliary eminences, the forehead, the occiput, 
the thickness of the walls, and the smallness of the brain-case ; 
unfortunately the absence of characteristic fossils prevents our being 
able to determine the date of the deposit in which it was fotind. 

Be that as it may, the Forbes Quarry skull exhibits extremely 
curious characteristics in its facial region ; the very oblique line of 
profile, the very wide and deep nasal orifice, the great width between 
the cheek bones, the rounded and truly immense orbits, exceeding 
by more than 100 square millimetres the largest orbital area np to 
this time measured on any human skull, and lastly, wTat is still 
more strange, a strongly-marked convexity, in place of the canine 
fossa. Such are the principal features of this facial region, which 
has nothing analogous in other known races, and which would be a 
type in itself if we did not class it with that of Canstadt. 

The Canstadt race was decidedly very savage, more so without 
doubt than any existing race ; it possessed none but very rude 
implements, and its wandering tribes struggled painfully with the 
hardships of life on a soil of which the powerful quaternary animals, 
the great Bear, the Rhinoceros, and the Mammoth disputed the 
possession. S'evertheless its geographical spread was immense. It 
has been met with at Brnx in Bohemia, at Canstadt in Wiirtemberg, 
and Xeanderthal in the Rhenish Provinces, at La Xanlette in 
Belgium, at Eguisheim in Alsace, at Paris in the lowest gravels of 
Grenelle and Clichy, at Arcy-snr-Cnre in the department of the 
Tonne, at Mont Denise in that of the Haute Loire, at Olmo near 
Arezzo, in Tuscany, and lastly, probably in Gibraltar. It occupied 
therefore a large part of W estern and Central Europe, where it kept 
its hold from the beginning of the quaternary age till near the 
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middle of that period. But then appeared another race raore 
porverful and more capable of improvement, which possessed itself 
of its domains, and doubtless only succeeded it on its almost exter- 
mination. This second fossil race is that of Cromagnon. It derives 
its name from a rock-shelter discorered in 1808. near the village of 
Les Ejzios in the valley of the Tezere, Dordogne. The celebrated 
Engis skull, found by Schmerbng in 1834. belongs to the same race, 
as also do the two skulls found in 1867 by il. Brun in the shelter 
of Lafaye, near Bruniqnel ; but Sehmerling had referred the Engis 
man to a negro or a negroid race ; and the Lafave skulls were not 
sufficiently characteristic to reveal the existence of a special race. 
It is then the Cromagnon discovery which for the first time allows 
us to distinguish and describe the second fossil race, since then 
found in a host of other places. 

This race represented in our museums by a score of skulls, some 
of which are perfect, by some skeletons almost complete, and by a 
very large number of bones more or less isolated, is now well 
known. It is dolichocephalic, like that of Canstadt. and almost to 
the same degree, but in other respects it difl'ers widely from it. Its 
stature is much taller, the Mentone skeleton, which M. Eiviere was 
able to preserve entire, measures 1 m. 8o c. (6 ft. '83 in,). The 
Cromagnon old man is more than 1 m. 8(tc. (oft. 10-86 in.), and 
the mean height of the men is as high as Im. 78 c. (5 ft. 10-08 in.). 
The skull is very large, and its capacity i.s equal to, if not greater 
than, that of the modern Parisian. The strong superciliary ridge 
which characteiises the Canstadt race is not found here. The fore- 
head is not retreating, on the contrary, it is straight and high, 
forming as far as the bregma a fine curve, below which the frontal 
eminences and the glabella, reduced to a moderate size, form an even 
surface. The vertical diameter is well developed, and the lofty well- 
arched roof contrasts with the platycephalic roofs of the skulls of 
the first race. The occipital region is always roomy, and still con- 
siderably vaulted, but it is only moderately prolonged behind the 
parietal bones. 

The facial region presents distinct characteristics quite as marked 
as the foregoing. The chin, instead of retreating, as in the cases of 
La Ifaulette and of Arcy, stands well out, and the lower incisors 
have become vertical. The superior orbital borders are no long-er 
strongly arched ; on the contrary, they are much flattened, and the 
orbital opening considerably developed in width, is of slight height. 
The nasal region, long and narrow, shows the leptorthinian shape 
common to all Caucasian races. Xevertheless, the cheek bones are 
very wide apart, and though the face on the whole is but little 
slanting, the region of the upper incisors presents a marked obliquity. 
The Cromagnon race is not oidy distinguished by the conformation 
of the skull and of the face, but also by that of the principal bones 
of the limbs. It would take too long to describe here the pilaster- 
like femur, the flattened or platycnemic tibia, the grooved fibula, the 
bowed ulna ; these special forma, which are still found now-a-days 
in certain individuals, not conLinod — but i.solated, and besides more 
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or less uuproiioniiced — were normal in the Cromagnon people, 
which was in that respect clistingnished from all modern races. 

Those who consider the volume of the brain as an element of the 
intellectnal power ; those who know that in this respect there are 
mean differences of 130 to l-iO cubic centimetres and mure, between 
the superior and inferior races, have been somewhat surprised to 
find that the character of the mean cranial capacity, places the Cro- 
magnon people on a level with ourselves. 

But it must be noted that we are here dealing only with averages, 
for the study of individual cases show that on the contiary our 
maxima exceed theirs. Civilized societies support among them 
those who are weak and feeble, and infirm in mind or body. These 
outcasts of nature could not carry on the struggle for life in the 
earlier societies, where every individual could only reckon on him- 
self, and where each day his existence depended on his own strength, 
sagacity, and foresight ; in each generation the stern law of selection 
eliminated the weakly ; and it is their absence which gives an appa- 
rent superiority, not alone to the Cromagnon race, but also to one 
of tho.se which succeeded it during the polished stone period. 

Besides, if we study the relative development of the anterior and 
posterior portions of the skull according to the Abbe Frere's 
method, we find that the anterior portion, which contains the nobler 
p.irt of the brain, is markedly smaller in these prehistoric races, than 
in our modern races perfected by education. 

If these observations be true, the large cerehnd volume of the 
Cromagnou race ceasts to be a paradox, but it is still of the greatest 
importance. It shows ns that this race must have been very intel- 
ligent, and we know in fact that it was so. To it was due the 
remarkable perfecting of the working in flint. It was this race 
y liich first learnt to work the i-eindeer horn, bone, and ivory : and 
rising to the conception of art, discovered drawing, carving, and 
sculpture. Such progress in such an age, is evidence of the intel- 
ligence of the race that effected it. 

This race does not seem to have spread as far eastward as that of 
Canstadt. Traces of it have been found in Southern Italy, and 
probably also in Great Britain, but it chiefly occupied France and 
Belgium . 

The south-west of France, between Perigord and the Pyrenees, 
seems to have been its chief dominion. Its chronology embraces 
about the .second half of the great quaternary age ; its most ancient 
stations correspond with the mean level of the valleys, that is to 
say with the so-called iiitei niediate a;/e, and its latest bring ns up to 
the end of the reindeer age, which was the third and last of the 
quaternarv period. This reindeer age was the epoch of its pros- 
perity, I might almost say its splendour. But when the dis- 
appearance of the reindeer, and the increasing mildness of the 
climate, marked the end of the pala'ontological period, and the com- 
mencement of the present geological epoch, the Cromagnon race 
heard the knell of their decadence sound. 
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It was reindeer flesh which supplied their chief food ; the reindeer 
horn was the first material of their industry and arts. 

The manner of life, choice of dwelling places, division of labour, 
social constitution of these triles, all depended on the supplies 
afforded by their hunting grounds, and when these were insufficient, 
the society of these reindeer hunters was thoroughly disorganised. 

The chase henceforth ec>uld not supply the wants of a numerous 
population : the future belonged to pastoral and agricultural peoples 
and the men of the polished stone age, who had arrived at this 
pitch of civilization, speedily supplanted the Cromagnon race. If 
we only con.sulted archteology, it might be thought that this last 
race vanished at the same time as the reindeer. It is certain, in 
fact, that the localities which characterise it, and the industry and 
arts connected with its name, are not found in the polished stone 
or titulitliic age; but the race itself, though considerably weakened, 
had not quite perished. Some tribes, as that of the Homme Mort 
cave in Lozere, maintained themselves for a long time, even in the 
midst of the neolith.ic population. Elsewhere, as at Solutre, the 
survivors mingled with the new races ; and in this cross their influ- 
ence was sufficiently strong to leave a lasting anthropological stamp. 
Their anatomical characteristics, doubtless rendered fainter, but 
always recognisable, persisted for a certain number of generations ; 
and even at the present day they sometimes re-appear, following 
the laws of the remote heredity, designated ntovisra. 

The Cromagnon race has brought ns down to neolithic times. 
The study of the third fossil race, or that of Furfooz, will bring its 
back to the reindeer age. 

The Furfooz race was discovcrd in 1806 and 186“ by M. Dupont 
in several caves situated on the right hank of the Lesse, near 
the village of Furfooz, Belgium. A burial cave afforded skulls 
and hones which characterise the race, and the dwelling caves have 
enabled us to observe the industries and manners of the population. 
The Furfooz is quite different from the large Cromagnon race. 
The height, much less, varies between 1 m. 53 c. and I m. 62 c. 
15 ft. 'do ill. and 5 ft. 3T8 in.), descending as low aluio.st as among 
the Laplanders. The bones of the limbs do not show in their con- 
formation any of the remarkalile characteristics which distinguish 
the men of Cromagnon. The femur, tibia, fibula, and ulna, are 
exactly similar to our own, and the sole peculiarity to he noticed is 
the degree of frequency of the perforation of the humerus in the 
olecranon fossa. This perforation, which has been wrongly con- 
sidered as a simian characteristic, or at least one of inferiority, has 
no rank-signification t ither in man or in apes. It is not constant in 
any race, and is found more or less comnionlv or more or less rarely 
in both. It is now somewhat exceptional in Eurnpi, hut was mucli 
leS' so formerly. Thus it is only found in about 4 per cent, of tlie 
bodies ill the Paris cemeteries, while in some burial places of the 
neolithic age it amounts to 15 or even 25 per cent. In the Furfooz 
race it occurs in 28 to oW per cent. It is woithy of remark that 
the perforated humerus has not yet been found" in the first two 
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fossil races. If it existed among’ tliem it was only as an exception, 
and we may snppose that this interesting characteristic was intro- 
duced into Western Europe by the Fnrfooz race. 

But it is in the form of the skull particnlarly that this race 
differs from those which preceded it. With it appeared for the 
first time a rounded type of skull which is not quite the true bra- 
chycephalie, but which heralds the approach of the brachycephalic 
people. The skull on the whole is small, particularly so in the 
anterior portion; the forehead is narrow, low, and retreating, the roof 
but little elevated ; in these respects the Fnrfooz skulls take place 
below those of Cromagnon, and are a little allied to the Canstadt 
type. The face, in comparison with the Cromagnon one is smaller, 
the cheek bones less prominent, the orbits not so broad, and higher, 
the nasal opening shorter in proportion to its breadth, the lon-er 
jaw bones sm.aller and less thick. That would be quite sufficient to 
distinguish the two races, even if the cephalic index did not mark 
the difference between them. 

In the Cromagnon race, which is highly dolichocephalic, this index 
is only 73 on an average, whilst the two perfect skulls of Fnrfooz, 
with their indices of 7h and 81, the average of which is 80, are on 
the border of the mesaticephalic and the .sub-brachycephalic, and 
it even seems probable that in these two skulls the cephalic index 
had been lessened by a mixture of race, for in the same grave and 
near them, a less perfect skull was found, which was very dolicho- 
cephalic, and belonging apparently to the Cromagnon race. 

The Fnrfooz race only appeared in Belgium in the latter part of 
the reindeer age. 17o remains of the large mammal contemporaries 
of the mammoth have been found in the remains of its feast.s. The 
reindeer even is rather rare, and it is evident that this animal was 
about to dkappear. The Furfooz people only lived by the chase, 
and dwelt in caves. They had that much in common with the Cro- 
magnon race, but were far inferior to it in other respects. They 
were not acquainted with drawing or sculpture, their industrv was 
very backward, their worked flints careless in execution, their 
weapons of reindeer horn shaped without taste ; notliing reminds 
ns of the handsome daggers, and barbed arro-u's of the troglodvtes 
of the Vezere. It may be questioned even if they were acquainted 
with the U'^e of the botv ; but they could make articles of pottery, 
very rude, it is true, but no trace of which is found in the stations 
of the Cromagnon race, and which marks a date little anterior to 
the polished stone age. At the same period that this mesaticephalic 
or sub-brachycephalic race inhabited Belgium, men with rounder 
heads, true brachycephalic people, with indices of 83, 85, and even 
more, penetrated into France on the eastern frontier. At Solutre 
in the llacon country they mingled with those we can liardlv call 
the reindeer hnntirs. for the reindeer was already scarce, and now 
it was horse flesh that formed the chief diet. In this locality, where 
the perfection of the flint working is remarkable, we find side bv 
side with the Cromagnon skulls, some tvhich are quite brachvee- 
phalic. Those found by Emile Martin in the upper sands of Grenelle, 
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tend to prove that the braehycephalic race had then advanced as far 
as the Paris district, but there is some doubt as to the degree of 
antiquity of this station, in which Emde Martin has not found the 
remains of any quatei-nary animal. Be that as it may, the discovery 
made in the L:ess of Xagy-Sap near Gran, in Hungary, proves that 
the true br.tchycephalic people already e.visted on the Danube in the 
middle of the quaternary age. It is easy to understand that towards 
the end of that period they may have struck westward, but their 
ethnogenic influence was then much restricted. Their immigration 
did not actually take place till the following ages, which belong to 
the existing geological period, and do not enter into the present 
subject. 

Should we consider these brachveephalic people as forming a 
fourth fossil race? Tes, no doubt; if we give a purely morpholo- 
gical acceptation to the word race, but. if we join to that the idea of 
fihntiou, the re.sult will possibly be different. It is, in fact, neither 
impossible nor unlikely that the Fnrfooz race was nearly affiliated 
to these true braehycephalic people, that it was a first swarm from 
them, modified by intermixture, after a long residence in the midst 
of the dolichocephalic race of Belgium, and actual community of 
habitation, as the fact of their common burials clearly proves. 

Since the quaternary period of which I have spoken, many cen- 
turies have elapsed ; numerous populations and many races have, 
before and since the historical period, clashed and supplanted each 
other on our soil : and it is not the lightest task of Anthropology to 
determine amongst the physical, intellectual and moral characters 
ot the existing population, the re.spective influences of so many 
diverse elements. Nations, like families, are fond of counting up 
their ancestors, of enhancing the length of their genealogy, and of 
regarding the antiquity of their origin as a title of nobility. Our 
complex nation, which derives its modern name from a Germanic 
people, its civilisation from the Latins, its chief glory from the Gauls, 
may now add to its past an incalculable series of ages. 

If it does not blush for the barbarism of the Celts, why should it 
be ashamed to number among it.s ancestors those neolithic Triptolemi 
who knew how to render the soil fruitlul by agriculture ; those rough 
quaternary hunters who had skill to wrest hs possession from 
animals more terrible and more real that the monsters with which 
Hercules fought — and above all those intelligent Troglodytes of 
the A^ezere who, first of mankind, were able to kindle the torch of 
Art long before the Assyrians and Egyptians ? 

Barbarous no doubt they were, but are not we also bai'barous in 
some decree? we who can only settle our differences on the battle- 
field. They were not acquainted with electricity or steam, they had 
neither metals nor gunpowder; but wretched as they were, and with 
only weapons of stone, they carried on against nature no mean 
struggle ; and the progress they slowly effected with such efibrts, 
prepared the soil on which civilisation was hereafter destined to 
flourish. P. Broc.a, 

Ih<ijes=p>ir u la Facv.Ut de Mideciiie de Paeis. 
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Col. a. Lane Fox, F.R.S., Vicc-Fresideat, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting vere read and con- 
firmed. 

The election of Dr. Ceochley Claphaji, Yorkshire, as membei 
of the Institute, vas amiouuced. 

The following presents to the Library were aniKjuueed, and 
thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors for 
the same. 

Foe the Libeaet. 

From the Academy. — Bulletin de I'Academie Rovale de Copenhague 
No. I, 1877. 

From the Ac.cdemt. — Bulletin de I’Academie Imperinle des Sciences 
de St. Petersburg. Vol. XXIII, No. 3. 

From the Authoe. — Una Microcefala. By Dr. Carlo Graconiini. 
From the Author. — Nowy Przycz\-nek do Antropologa Przed- 
historycznej ziem Polskich. By Dr. J. Kopernicki. 

Tijdschrift Toor Indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkuiide. Part XXIV. 
Verslag, ran eene verzameling Maleische, Arabische, Javaansche 
en andere Handsehriften. By L. C. Sanden Beiy. 

Notulen ran de Algemeene en Bestuurs^Vergaderingen YYn Het 
Bataviaasch genootschap. 

From the Author. — Papers relating to the Mandan and Pawnee 
Languages. By Prof. F. Hayden. 

From the Auihoe. — The Growth of Children. By Dr. H. P. Bow- 
ditch. 

From the Institute. — The Journal of the Canadian Institute. 
Vol. XV, No. 5. 

From the Manx Society. — I lliam Dhbne and the Manx Rebellion, 
Ibid. 
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From tlie SociEir of Arts and Sciences at Batatia. — TijOschrift 
XXIII, afl. .5, 6— XXIV, afl. 1, 2, 3 ; Xotulen XIV, 1877, aa. 
2, 3, I: Het Maliish der ^lolukken. By F. S. A. de Clercq; 
Ver.'lag van eiiie Verzameling Handschriften. By L. W. C. 
Von den Berg ; Catalogns der Ethnologische Afdeeling van kat 
Museum 2 druh. 

From the Editor. — Xature (to date). 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientitique. Xos. 48 and 50, 1877. 


^Ir. W. J. Knowles then read the following paper, and e-xhi- 
hited nianv objects referred to tlierein. 

Flint Implements, and Associated eemains found near 
B-allintot, Co. Antulm. By IV. J. Knowles. 

On making an excursion some time ago rotmd the north coast 
of Ireland, in search of antiquities, I visited a place called 
IrVhitepark Bay, near Ballintoy — a quiet recess enclosed on the 
land side by steep cliffs — and foimd hung exposed on banks of 
sand a great quantity of flint implements. In a short msit of 
less than three hoiu-s, I collected 114 scrapers, and 52 other flint 
tools ; besides hammers, cores, a grain rubber, having both upper 
and under portions, and bone implements. I got associated 
with these a large quantity of bones and teeth, some of which 
were human, the others being those of horse, ox, deer, pig, dog, 
&c. The objects were found not in hollows, as at Portstewart, 
but on the top of a bank of sand extending for about half-a- 
mile in length, quite close to the sea, and about 30 feet above 
the sea-leveL In several places along the top of tliis bank, 
there is a layer from 3 to 12 inches tliick, more solid and 
coherent than the surrounding sand bank, and coloured dark by 
carbonaceous matter. The greater quantity of the implements 
and bones were lying exposed on the surface, though some 
appear never to have been disturbed since exposed, the upper side 
having a white porcellanous crust, while the underside shows a 
clean unweathered surface; but a considerable number of imple- 
ments and bones, with shells, chiefly patella and littorina, were 
found more or less embedded in the dark coloured matrix. On 
the surface of this dark layer there are several collections ot 
stones, similar to ordinarj' building material, arranged mostly in 
a circular form, which I believe to be the remains of ancient 
dwelling-pdaces. I measured the diameter of one of the best 
defined of these, and found it 27 feet. The floor inside this 
circle is darker and of greater thickness and solidity than the 
ordinaiy dark layer, and as far as I examined, I found very 
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fe'w remains of any kind in it. The dark layer outside the 
dwelling corresponds more or less "nith the Danish kitchen 
middens, and may have been a httle thicker at one time, having 
lost somewhat in thickness hy denudation. At one time this 
layer and the objects it contained had been buried to a consider- 
able depth with sand, as is evident from a small remnant of tliis 
covering, about 20 feet in thickness, still remaining at one 
corner. This has been well protected by a thick covering of vege- 
tation, including masses of bramble, wild rose, &c., but a breach 
has at some time been made which enabled the wind to com- 
mence its work of destruction, and all the covering has been 
removed much faster, I conceive, than it accumulated. I 
imagine the covering to have been lieaped up in this way. 
When no longer used by the ancient people, the surface, owing 
to its being a rich soil, would tpiickly get covered with vegeta- 
tion. Of the sand tliat would blow on to tliis surface the 
greater portion would be blown away again, but a few grains 
would become entangled among the blades of grass, and as the 
vegetation would grow up farther, a little more sand would be 
retained, and so on, the increase in thickness Iteing an exceed- 
ingly slow process, and depending on the ipnckness of the vege- 
table growth, and tlie cpiantity of sand it would be able to 
detain and protect from the wind. 

The scrapers are in greater aliundanee tlian any other im- 
plement, showing I think, that the preparation of skins for 
clothing was the next essential occupation to the procuring of 
food. They are mostly of good size, and none of them very 
small like some of those found at Portstewart. In many 
instances they are roughly made, liaving teeth-like prominences 
projecting from tlie edge. I’erhaps a certain roughness may 
have been sometimes necessary in a preparatory course of 
dressing, and the more finely-made scrapers may have 
been used for finishing. Some of tlie scrapers are neatly 
dressed all round, resembling in some respects long flakes, which 
are frequently found dressecl roiuid the edges and over the back. 
I found one or two of the latter, and I think then.’ use is not 
very well known, but I beheve them to be a more highly 
finished form of scraper. 

There is another class of implements which I found to be 
pretty abundant, though not so numerous as the scrapers, that 
I would invite special attention to. They are much larger than 
the scraper, and are not of any well-defined shape, but all have 
a thick back and cutting edge, and could be held in tlie hand 
and used for chopping. Seen singly or found in a different 
situation, one might not feel inclined to acknowledge the greater 
number of them to be implements at all, but when compared 
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together they have a conimou character, and being found with other 
remains, evidently undisturbed since first laid there, I have no 
doubt in my mind that they were used as tools, the marks of 
use, and in some eases of dressing, being quite visible. I have 
tried some of these in cutting a branch from a tree, and find 
that they may ha^-e been very useful to the ancient people for a 
similar purpose. I also found some small flint axes, and several 
pointed and coarsely-dressed implements usually described as 
lance-heads. 

The iields around this idaee are covered with flint flakes, 
scrapers, cores, Ccc., similar to those found on the sand, but the 
sandbank has the advantage of hacdug many remains of the 
pre-historic races associated with the flint implements. Among 
these we have the hammers used in chipping the flint, but the 
c|uartzite pebldes seem to have been scarcer here than at Port- 
stewart ; and basalt, greenstone, and altered lias have been 
resorted to. In the wall of one of the dwelling-places, I found 
one of the oval tool-stones. It appeared to me as if it had been 
laid careftdly in a crevice of the wall, and lain there since 
last used. It is hollowed on both sides, and has a small piece 
broken off one end, but there is no evidence of its having been 
used as a tool. Two of these objects have been found with the 
flint implements at Portstewart, and this is another instance, 
going to prove, I tliink, the oval tool-stone to be of the stone age. 

The bone implements are not in any way peculiar, I believe. 
One is a pointed bone, and was probably used as an awl ; another 
is flat, pointed at one end and indented at the other, but the 
indenture may have been part of a hole left by the other end of 
the implement breaking off; the third is a portion of a tine of 
deer horn, with a single hole bored through it near the thick 
end. I also found the end of an antler, which thorrgh not a tool, 
has marks of sac\'ing on it. Xear to it was a flint flake, which 
fits into tlie cuts, and was I bebeve the implement used in mak- 
ing them. If so, the flake and antler must have lain together 
undisturbed from the time when the operator, perhaps by some 
sudden impulse, drop}'>ed them, until they were recently picked 
up. I also think it deserving of notice that the upper and 
under portions of the grain rubber that I have already mentioned, 
were found quite close to one another. 

There are two other objects which I found lying on the sur- 
face detached from the matrix, whicli may not be of the same 
age as the objects already described, though I am strongly in- 
cbned to bebeve that they are. The one is a piece of wood, a 
slightly crooked laanch, very roughly dressed all over, with a 
piece broken off at one end. It is just such a piece as one 
might expect to be made for a handle to a stone implement, and 
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that a flint tool might make. The other is a portion of that 
part of the bark of the birch that p)eels off 'while the tree is 
growing, rolled up into a cvlindiical form, 4^ inches long, and 
-g- inch in diameter. It has been neatly dressed, and has its 
edges cut thin and overlapping. I .submit these ■«’ith the other 
objects for the examination and opinion of the members of the 
Institute, and on farther examination of the dark layer I may be 
able to state ■whether there is anything to sho'w that it has a 
preservative nature for objects of wood. I may mention that to 
make sure that flint implements could cut and prepare a piece 
of substance so corky in its nature as the cylinder of bark, I 
procured a similar piece of bark from the clierry, and I was able 
to make as clean cuts and sharp edges as I pleased. Indeed, in 
all cases in which I have made trial of flint tools, I found them 
most efficient ; so mucli so, that I consiiler oitr predecessors who 
had no better implements are not at all to be pitied. 

I found a cousideralile quantity of pottery scattered about, 
and as I recently found some l.ironze objects at Portstewart, I 
was iiicliued to believe that the pottery was all derived from 
burial urns that had, in the bronze age, bieen deposited in the 
sand that covered the flint oljects, and that on the sand being 
removed by denudation, the objects of the stone and bronze ages 
got intermingled. This may to some extent be the case, lait on 
examining the dark layer where still covered with 20 feet of 
sand, I found fragments of pottery ah.uig with the flint imple- 
ments and bones, and also lumps of clay such as pottery would 
be made from, wliich leads me to believe that the fragments I 
have so frequetitly found are the remains, not of burial urns, 
but of vessels in daily use among the people of tlie stone age. 

I have not yet had a professional opinion on the liones found 
with the other objects, fait with regard to tlie human bones, 1 
found them in two places — a heap, which lias apparently lieen an 
entire skeleton, but now greatly broken up, at one place, and 
two single bones far renio’y.ed from tliem. There was no dark 
layer where I found the heap of human bones, lutt I got horses’ 
bones and teeth on the same level. One might readily suppose 
that the human bones were the remains of some drowned person 
cast on the shore in a storm, but I found among the lieap three 
teeth having their crowns worn cpiite flat, which leads me to 
believe tliat the jierson had been accu.-toined to such gritty food 
as •would likely be the fare of the olwellers among the sand-dunes, 
and that therefore he was probably one of the flint implement 
makers. 

Col. A. L.vxe Fox made some observations on the paper and 
exhil litions. 
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The following pnpei- was then read by the Dkector, in the 
absence of the Author. 


Customs of the Xew Caledoxiax Womex btloarjiarj to the Xax- 
CAL'SHY Tixe, or Stuart’s L.ake Ixdiaxs, XCatotix Tixe, or 
Barixe’s fAnd Xaxtley Tixe, or Fraser Lake Tribes. 
From information supplied by Gavix Hamiltox, chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s service, who has 
been for many years among these Indians, both he and his 
wife speaking their languages fluently. Communicated by 
Dr. JoHx Eae. 

Girls verging on maturity, that is when their breasts begin to 
form, take swans’ feathers mi.ved with human hair and plait 
bands, which they tie round their wrists and ancles to secure 
long life. At tins time tliey are careful that the dishes out of 
which they eat, are used by no other person, and wholly devoted 
to their own use ; during this period they eat nothing but dog 
fish, and staiaution onli/ wiU drive them to eat either fresh fish 
or meat. 

When their first periodical sickness comes on, they are fed 
by their mothers or nearest female relation by thernselces, and 
on no account will they touch their food with their own hands. 
They are at this time also careful not to touch their heads 
with their hands, and keep a small stick to scratch their heads 
with. 

They remain outside the lodge, aU the time they are in this 
state, in a hut made for the purpose. During all this period 
they wear a skull-cap made of skin to fit very tight ; this is 
never taken off until their first monthly sickness ceases ; they 
also wear a strip of black paint about 1 inch wide across their 
eyes, and wear a fringe of shells, bones, &c., hanging down from 
tlieir foreheads to below their eyes ; and this is never taken otf 
till the second monthly period arrives and ceases, when the 
nearest male relative makes a feast ; after which she is considered 
a fully matured woman ; but she lias to refrain from eating any- 
thing fresh for one year after her first monthly sickness ; she 
may however eat partridge, but it must be cooked in the crop of 
the bird to render it harmless. I would have thought it impos- 
sible to perform this feat had I not seen it done. The crop is 
blown out, and a small bent willow put round the mouth ; it is 
then filled with water, and the meat being first minced up, put 
in also, then put on the fire and boiled till cooked. 

Their reason for hanging fringes before their eyes, is to hinder 
any bad medicine man from harming them during this critical 
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period : they are very careful not to drink ^vhilit facing a medi- 
cine man, and do so only tvlien their backs are turned to him. 
All the.se habits are left oil tvhen the girl is a recognised svomaii, 
Tvith the exception of their going out of tlie lodge and remain- 
ing in a hut, every time their periodical sickness comes on. 
Tliis is a rigidly observed law with both single and married 
women. 

When about to have a child, the woman is also expelled the 
lodge, and lives in a hut imtil thorouglily recovered, and is 
attended by another tro/nan when able to pay for such attendance. 
This horrible custom causes many deaths, as a woman is often 
taken unexpectedly with no lint made, and then she must bring 
forth in the snow, perhaps in the dead of the night, and remain 
there until some humane person raises a shelter for mother and 
child. On her recovery she re-enters the lodge, but for a few 
days after it' an Indian kill an animal, it must not be taken into 
the lodge through the door, but tlirough the smoke-lmle in the 
roof, and tail first, in order to dissipate any bad intiueiice the 
newly recovered squaw may bring ; afterwards tilings resume 
their usual routine. Xo woman will ever eat hmx meat, as it 
assists to make them ugly and to hasten old age.* 


Laxgley Legend. — Xo. 1. 

In ancient times there lived a very bad and cruel man of extra- 
ordinary size, who ruled over every place and acted as he chose ; 
he was also a great medicine man. This chief lield in bondage an 
Indian, to whom he was very cruel, never giving him any water, 
there being none on the earth but what this great chief had, 
and this was carefully kept in a large birch basket. During the 
absence of his master, the Indian stole and ran off with the 
basket of water, but was soon missed and pursued liy hi.s master. 
The Indian as he ran used to put his hand in the basket and 
spill the water along ; very often owing to the jolting, a large 
quantity would fall out ; he ran tins way for a long time, until 
at last he was nearly overtaken ; he then upset all the remainder 
of the water, broke the basket in pieces and escaped. The great 
medicine man made the water thus last thrown out bad, and 
not tit to drink, thinking thereby to jiunish the Indian. The 
water sprinkled out with the hand formed the rivers, what vats 

* Note bv Db J. U-iE. — The Ithx is rather a farourite food of the Indian, being 
delicate eating, and white like real Probably some inedifine man has got up 
the story on purpose to deter women from eating it, as is dono with the mojse 
nose, the reindeer heal, and certain parts of other animals and bird?, \Nhich are 
tabooed to women. 
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spilt bv jolting the lakes, and that last thrown out, the sea, made 
salt l)y the medicine man. 

The broken basket drifted in pieces, and formed the islands 
visible from the mouth of the Fraser, namely 'S'ancouver Island 
and others. 

The Indian wandered about until eA'entually he settled on the 
Fraser liiver, and built his lodge. Feeling lonely, he took his 
canoe and went fishing, caught a sturgeon, and bringing it ashore, 
and rrith the aid of what he had learned from his old master, 
the great medicine man, changed the stirrgeon into a woman, 
and thus began the Quaitlan or Fraser Eiv'er Indians. 


L.axgley Legen'd. — Xo. II, 

Many ages ago the Fraser River flooded its banks and covered the 
whole country with water, drowning every living thing that lived 
on the land, and tins was caused by a very great medicine man. 
One of the Fraser River chiefs had a large war canoe, into which 
he went with his wives and family. After floating about for a 
long time, they found shore and landed. However, owing to all 
the deer, bears, dre , Iteing drowned, they ran the risk of being 
obRged to go naked — plenty of food Iieing oluained from the fish 
in the river. The Indian had in his possession a large variety 
of furs, so he tijok a bearskin and sewed up one of his wives 
(who was in the family way) in it, by which means she was 
changed into a bear. He did the same with another of his 
wives, only substituting a deerskin for the other. Xut wishing 
to XJart with mi.jre of his wives in tins unjoleasant manner, lie set 
his medicine wisdom to work to j)roduce other animals on the 
earth. The only animals he could find were the beaver, otter, 
musk-rat, and mink. 

'Whilst drifting about in his canoe, he found a sguirrel half 
drowned, whicli lived and had young. The scpiirrels became 
C[uicklv numerous, and Ijy coaxing and medicine he managed to 
j)air the squirrels with the mink, jjroducing a family of niaitens 
thereliy. Then the marten yjaired with the otter, making the 
fisher ; the fisher then cohabited with the bear and produced the 
wolverine, for which the Indian was very sorry, as he turned out 
such a bad animal. In this way he managed to stock the 
country with different animals, tt-itli the skins of whicli to clothe 
the Iiidian-^. 
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The following remarks were made by Dr. Mes,ser, E.X. : — 

On “ Ax IxQL'iEY into the Eeputed Poisonous Xatuee of the 
Aeeows of the South Sea Islaxdees.” Published by 
authority of, and communicated by, the Eight Honourable 
the Lords Commissioners of tlie Admiralty. 

The recorded results of wounds by the arrows of the South 
Pacific Islanders, appearing to me inconsistent with the generally 
accepted behef that these weapons were poisoned, I was led 
during my visits to these islands, in 18G5-G, to institute some 
inquiries as to the means used by the natives in preparing their 
arrows. AE accounts stated that the wounds were followed by 
“ tetanus” after an intereal of from fee to ten ihnjs ; wliile it was 
generally asserted that the arrows were poisoned by immersion 
in a dead decomposing human body, or by smearing them with 
different vegetable juices. 

If the first process were really adopted, we should expect to 
have heard of the well-known symptoms of sejjtieocihia, or blood 
poisoning, folh.iwing ; but as far as I was able to learn, no such 
STTnptonis had ever been observed after wounds by these 
weapons. The second process is certainly adopted by seA'eral 
saA'age races, as where Woorali, CoroA'al, licc., are used ; but we 
know that none of these substances, or in fact that no other 
substance, wdl produce tetanus after a period of five or six 
days’ incubation in the body. 

"During my second Ausit to these islands, I was suddenly 
afforded an opiportuiiity of witnessing the effects of the arrows 
of Santa Cruz Island in seA'en cases of wounds by these Aveapons, 
on mv OAvn shipmates, tAvo officers and fiA'e men ; the result Ijeing 
that three of the wounded Avere attacked Iiy tetanus on the fifth 
and sixth days, and died within seventy hours. 

This enormous proportion of cases of fatal tetanus after most 
triA'ial Avounds, seemed at first sight to point to poison as a A’ery 
probalile explanation of such an unusual result. I accordingly 
extended my investigations by means of a series of Avritten C[ues- 
tioiis aeldressed to the A’arious missionaries and others resident 
among the different islands in the South "West Pacific, from whom 
I obtained much intere.sting and valualde information, which is 
embodied in the two papers published in the " Statistical Eeports 
of the Health of the XaAW, for 1875 and 1876.” It will there 
be seen that my informants. Avith one exception, declare that 
none of the natiA'es poison their arrows by decomposing animal 
matter, and that the only animal part of a poisoned arroAv is the 
point, which is almost ahvays made of some portion of a human 
bone, simply for want of any better material in the islands. It 
Avould also appear that some of the natives place considerable 
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faith in the “ raana ” or supernatural power of the bone, especially 
if derived from some famous warrior or sorcerer. The stories 
generally current that arrows are poisoned by immersion in a 
decomposing human body, may be traced to the fact of \isitors 
having seen dead bodies lying above ground for the purpose of 
obtaining the long bones, where the natives have informed them 
that they were for making arrows. 

There seems to be no doubt that in many of the New 
Hebrides, Banks, and Santa Cruz islands, the natives smear their 
arrows with the juices of dilierent plants, which they mostly 
believe to be poisonous. I have obtained samples of several of 
the substances prepared from the juices of several plants, the 
native names of which only I have learned ; but the chief of 
the plants seems to be an Euphorbium named “ Loto ” or “ Natoto.” 
AVith two of the reputed poisons, and with four different arrows 
procured from as many dilierent islands, I performed fifteen 
experiments on three dogs and two rabbits, and obtained results 
winch although not quite conclusive, are yet such as to throw 
the gravest doubts on the poisonous nature of any of the articles 
used by the natives. 

There also can be no doubt that most of the natives hold 
these weapons in great fear, and observe the greatest precautions 
in preparing and preserving them ; at the same time there is 
much evidence to show that they also combine a large amoimt 
of superstition with their belief in the poison, and in this may 
perhaps be found an explanation of the frequency with which 
tetanus follows wounds by these weapons. 

This disease is naturally very prevalent in hot climates, and 
especially among the black races ; and we know that where terror, 
despondency, and other depressing mental intluences are combined 
with wounds in such climates, it also frequently attacks white 
people. A firm belief then in the insiduous and fatal nature of 
these poisoned arrows, will be naturally associated with much 
fear and morbid mental disturbance, even among white people, 
however well informed, but lacking definite medical knowledge, 
and will be most likely to induce a condition suitable for the 
development of tetanus. 

My chief object in this inquiry has been to endeavour to 
dispel this belief in the poisons, and thereby minimise the risks 
of tetanus ; for it is asserted by many missionaries and others, 
that this and other allied diseases of the nervous system, have 
become much less frequent among those islanders who have 
renounced superstition and have embraced Christianity. 

Besides my own experiments, I may mention that Professor 
Busk, E.R.S , has analysed the substance found on an arrow 
from Alallicolo (New Hebrides group), without detecting any 
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tetauising ingredient. Professor Leverrklge of Sydney U ni versity, 
has obtained an alkaloid from the substance used in Efate 
Island (Xe-w Hebrides), which was innocuous to guinea pigs. 
Professor Halford of Melbourne University, has failed to produce 
any bad symptoms on dogs and rabbits with the same substances 
used by me. These gentlemeu have all arrived at similar con- 
clusions, \iz., that the tetanus observed after wounds by these 
poisoned arrows, is the ordinary traumatic disease, and not the 
result of the poison on tire arrows. 

We may therefore, I thiuk, in the meantime, be justified in 
looking upon these reputed poisons with the greatest doubt as 
to their potency. At the same time, it may be premature to 
state positively that none of the substances used Ey the South 
Pacific Islanders possess poisonous properties. But that these 
natives possess a poison that will produce a disease identical 
with traumatic tetanus, after an interval of five or ten days, and 
after only a short contact with the living body, is a fact yet to 
be proved. 


The Director then read the following paper, in the absence of 
the Author. 


The Eth>,-ology of Germ.vxy, P.^et II. 

The Gee.m.yN3 of C.es.\r. By H. H. Howorth, Esq., E.S.A. 

The first Germans whom Ctesar encountered were the Germans 
Tided over by Ariovistus. His army was not a mere collection 
of warriors making a raid across the Khine, but was apparently 
a migration of a whole people, consisting of sLv confederate 
tribes. Such migrations became frequent enough two or three 
centuries later, and had we sufficient information about the 
earlier period, we should, doubtless find that they were common 
enough then also. They are not to be explained by a mere 
wanton habit of wandering. It is not for this cause that whole 
peoples desert their hearths, desert the homeland endeared to 
them as their birth-place, containing the sacred faties of their 
gods and the graves of their ancestors. They moi'ed because 
they were compelled to move, either by the pressure of physical 
circumstance.s or of more vigorous tribes ; and it was doubtless 
one of such causes that set the people of Ariovistus in motion. 
As we shall see presently, the time at which he lived was 
marked by the aggressive advance of the great Suevic or 
Suabian race in central Germany ; and just as tliis was the 
cause of the migration of the Teiicteri, the Usipetes and the 
Ubii, so I believe it to have been the cause of the migration of 
Ariovistus and his people. The confederacy wliich he led con- 
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sisted of the tribes named Harudes, ilarcomauni, Trihocci, 
Yangiones, Xemetes, Sediisii and Sue^d. The Sue^i doubtless 
forminy; only a contingent, being one of those contingents 
mentioned by Cssar, yhicli they were accustomed to send out 
annually for purposes of plunder. 

The Harudes again Avere apparently no part of the original 
invaders. They came in afterwards, as Ario^dstus liimself 
told the Sequani {vide infra); we may therefore discard 
them for the present. The Suetd again belonged to another 
kingdom, they were merely a contingent of the main race in 
central Germany ruled over by Xasua and Cimber, as Csesar 
says. (I, oT.) These also we may for the present discard. 

We have left five tribes, the Marcomanni, Xemetes, Tribocci, 
Yangiones and Sedusii. The Marcomanni bear a name meaning 
originally Marchmen or Mercians, but applied by the classical 
authors just as the term Mercia was by our early chroniclers, irr 
no generic sense, but specifically to the ancient inhabitants of 
Bohemia. They were, I believe, the ancestors of the modern 
Bavarians. 

The Marcomanni formed a powerful empire in central 
Germany, wliich a few years later was ruled over by Marobo- 
duus; and it is exceedingly unlikely that they should as 
a body have migrated at this time into Gaul, or that Ariotds- 
tus should have been their king. They doubtless, like the 
Suevi, furnished a contingent to the invading host, a posse of 
that warlike youth which was ever ready for an exem'sion if 
fighting and plunder might be expected. 

\Ye have left for consideration the tribes of the Xemetes, 
Triljocci, Yangiones and Sedusii. They were, I believe, the 
special subjects of Ariovistus, and tire Germans proper of 
Ctesar’s first book. Let us first say a few words about the name 
German. It is, in the first place, not a native name. The 
people of Germany called themselves Deut.sch, and Grimm, 
Zeuss, and others are at one in urging that it is a name applied 
by outsiders to the people of Germany. In the next place, it 
is a generic name, applied not only to the people of the upper 
Ehiue, but also to those of the lower Bhiiie. Thus Ctesar, 
speaking of certain tribes there, says the Coiidrusi, Eburones, 
Cicrcesi, Pcemani, who were collectively known as Germani (II, 4) ; 
and in another place he speaks of the Segni and the C'ondi’usi of 
the race of the Germans. (YI, 32.) M'e find the. name occurring 
also far from tlie Teutonic frontier of Gaul, and in fact on its 
opposite borders, for we read m Pliny of a tribe living on the 
Iberian frontier of Gaul called the Oretaiii, vho he says 
were also called Germani. (Pliny, III, 3.) Ptolemy tells us 
their chief town was called Oreton Germanon. (Zeuss p. 39.) 
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e may go a step further, and in examining the neighbours 
of Gaul on the side of Germany, we shall find that the name 
German was not applied to them all, but only to a certain 
portion of them : thus Tacitus says, speaking of the ]')eople of 
the middle Ehine, “ Quidam ut in licencia vetustatis, plures deo 
ortos plurescpie gentis appellationes Marsos, Gambrivios, 
Suevos, Yandilios atiirmant eac^ue vera et antiqiia nomina. 
Ceterani Gernianue coca.hulum rccens et niiper additinn, qxLonianii 
qui prirni Ehemun transyrcssi Gallos e.epulevint ac nunc Tun- 
(jri tunc Germani vocuti cunt. Ita nationis iiomcn, nun gentis 
evaluisse 'paulcdirn, ut ornnes priuiuyn a victore oh inetvm ino.v a se 
ignis invento nornine Germani vocarenfur.” (Tacitus, “ Germ.,” II.) 

Again the term Germani is used in early times in a very loose 
way ; indeed, so much so, that in a passage of Seneca, “ consol, ad 
Helv.,” YI, and others of Phny, Par. 4, and Dio. 5, 3, 12, it 
was ajiparently applied to Celtic tribes. 

Tacitus argues that the name was adopted by those who were 
styled Germans from their victories, “ ita nationis nomen, non 
gentis evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes primnm a xictori ob me- 
tum mox a se ipsis invento nomine Germani vocarentiu’” 
(“ Germ.,” II) ; and it has been .suggested that the name may be 
connected with such a word as guerre-man or war-man; but Zettss, 
whose etymological instinct, and whose knowledge of Celtic and 
German was profound, disclaims a Teutonic explanation of the 
name, and says that the explanation of Tacitus, like the parallel 
explanations of the names Suevi and Yandihi, wliich he derives 
from the names of their gods, is not probable ; and he argues with 
considerable force, that when Tacitus himself says that those 
who were formerly called Tungri, M ere named Germani after 
crossing the Ehine and coming in contact m ith tlie Celts, that 
he shows the name was adopted from their new neighbours, just 
as the Slavic tribes adopted the name AVends from their 
Teutonic neighbours. (“ Die Deutsche,” etc., 60.) Zeuss shov s 
that if the name were connected vith the French gnerre, or 
the German wirre (confusion) or wehre, the old German weri 
or wari, the name ought to be Yirromani or Yarimanui, 
and not Germani {id., 59, note) ; nor does he countenance 
the derivation from the old German man’s name Germ, 
another form of Gorm or Guthrum, whence we have the local 
names Germenze or Germize in the Lorsch annals. {Id.) 

Clesar is the first author who uses the name for trans-Ehenane 
peoples ; before his time its use was clearly very uncertain ; thus 
Aristotle is quoted b}' Stephen of Eyzantium a.s naming a tribe 
Germani, which he tells us was of Celtic race. {Id.. GO.) 

In the Fasti Capitohni, a famous chronicle of liomaii afiairs, 
reaching from 12U A.r.c. to TG-l A.U.c., we read, in the year 
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222 B.C., M. Claudius M.F., M. X. Marcellus, An. dxxxi Cos. de 
Galleis InsubiiCus et Germaneis K. Mart, isque spolia opi (ma) 
rettulit duce hostium Yir (domaro ad Cla) stid (ium interfecto) 
(Grsevius, “ Thes. Antt. Eom.,” II, 227 ; Zeuss, he. ciG) Polybius, 
who describes this event, speaks of the allies of the Insubres as 
Gaesati, and tells us they were mercenaries from the Ehone 
Valley. (Jd.) The term German! therefore here, as in the case of 
the Tungri, seems to be an appellative, and in this case perhaps 
appEed to a Celtic tribe ; for the names of its leaders, as given by 
Polybius, are, as Zeuss has shown, Celtic; they were, KogkoEtanos 
and Aneroestos. On the other hand, it would seem that the 
upper part of the Ehone YaUey was in early times occupied by 
certain tribes whose Teutonic affinities are not improbable, and 
whom we hope to treat of in a fnture paper. It is these tribes 
to whom LAw applies the terra “ semi- Germani.” (21-38.) The 
burden of my argument is to show that the name Germani was not 
indigenous to the Teutonic tribes themselves. This \'iew seems 
to be now held by all the best authorities. The most general 
notion among these same authorities is, that the name is of 
Celtic origin, and was given to the Teutonic peoples by their 
neighbours the Gauls. The term Celtic is in tliis case vague, 
and may include a good deal from the Eomans themselves to 
the Belgse. With this extension of the term Celtic, I am dis- 
posed to think that the view that the name Germani is of Celtic 
origin is a true one. That the name was the usual and ordinary 
name however given by the Gaids to their neighbours beyond 
the Ehine, I cannot so readily admit. The French name for 
Germany is Allemagne, and for Germans Les AUemands, and I 
have small doubt that these are old Gallic names for the country 
and the people, as I shall argue wlien we come to treat of the 
Allemanni. 

What if the name Germani be Latin, and originated with the 
Eomans themselves ? Gerrnanus is a very good and ancient 
Latin word, meaning brother, and Festus connects it with that 
Latin root which we have adopted into English in the word germ 
and germination ; while the very word itself in its sense of close 
relationship is used constantly in the phrase cousin- german. 
Yarro ap. Serv ad Yirg. Y, 412, explains Germani as meaning 
that the individuals answering to the description were sprung 
from the same genitrix. In the sense of brother or close relation 
the word is used by the earlier writers, such as Yirgil, Cicero 
and Terence, and so essentially Latin is it, that it occurs in several 
puns, as for instance in regard to two consuls who had a mutual 
struggle. “ De Germanis non de Gallis duo triumphant cousules.” 
(Y eEeius II, 67.) Cicero makes a similar joke about a Cimbrian 
who killed his brother, “ Germanum Cimber occidit” t“ Cic. ap 
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Quin.” YIII, o) ; and the authors of the great Latin lexicon of 
Facciolatti, argaie that the name ^vas applied to the people of Ger- 
many by the Eomans, either because they called each other 
brothers, or because they deemed them so like in manners, &c., 
to the Gauls, that they styled them German!, viz., brothers or 
relatives. 

I am cli.sposed to accept this view, and to conclude that the 
names German! and Germania are of Eoman origin. 

I may add in a parenthesis, that the towns Germanicia in 
Commagene, and Germanicopolis in Paphlagonia, doubtless 
derived their names, as has been said, from Germanicus. 

Having discussed the name Geiman, let us now turn to the 
various tribes called German by Cjesar, and tegin with the four 
akeady named who were the subjects of Ariovistus. 

First in regard to the etymology of their names. Zeuss, whose 
tendency to make ever}1:hing German is somewhat marked, 
allows that the name Tribocci is not Teutonic but Celtic. The 
particle tri is so essentially Celtic, that witli pol and pen it has 
served as a shibboleth by which to mark Cornish names. It 
means place in Celtic (Latham, “ Germania,” 98) ; and we may 
adduce a series of Celtic names, such as Trecassi, Trinobantes, 
Treveri, etc., in which it occurs. The syllables Bocci or Bocchi 
may be compared with similar syllables in the name Teuto 
Bocchus, and the latter again M'ith the Teutobocliaci of Pliny, a 
GalEc tribe of Asia Minor. Bocci or Bocchi I take to be a mere 
form of Boil, which occurs as Bogi and Bogii, and in composition 
as ToEstoboji or Tolistobogi (Zeuss, “Der Deutsche,” etc., 181- 
182), aE Gallic tribes ; ancl this is much strengthened by the fact 
that on a stone found near Mai bach the names Boii and Tribocci 
occur together. I have no hesitation therefore in affiiming that 
the name Tribocci is a Celtic name, and one which connects the 
people more or less closely with the great Celtic tribe of the Boii. 

The Xemetes also bear a name which is unquestionably Celtic ; 
not only is the particle et, the GalEc plural, as Zeuss has shown 
{op. cit., 220, note), but the name may be compared with such 
Celtic names as Drv’nemetum, Augustonemetum, Kemetacum, 
Kemetobrigas, Kemetati, Kementuri, Xemosus, Xemeto- 
ceima, Kemavia, Yernemet (fanum ingens, Yenant Fort, I, 9), 
Nimidse (sacra silvaiiim im Indie supers.) ; (Mehlis “ Studien,” TO), 
(Zeuss, 220, note). The names are in fact closely related to the 
Latin nemus, a wood, and Xemetes probably has a similar mean- 
ing to Catti, and means woodmen. 

There is a general admission that these two names are Celtic 
in form. Zeuss claims the name Yangiones as Geiman, mainly, 
I believe, because of its likeness to Yangio, the name of a king 
mentioned by Tacitus. It must be allowed that the names are 
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in fact the same, hut Tacitus does not make Vangio a Huabian, 
as Zenss says, {op. cit., 219) ; Tannius was the king of the Quadi, 
andYangiowas the son-in-law of Yannius (Tacit. “ Annals,” XII, 
63, XII, 29-30), and he perhaps founded the old city of 
Yania, called Bana by the Slaves, Banya by the Magyars, and 
Schenmitz by the Germans. That tire Yangiones were closely 
connected with tire Quadi I am very willing to believe, but this 
does not make them in my view necessarily Teutons,. I 
believe they represent the old Celtic population of Bohemia ; 
but to them I hope to return in another paper. 

Of the Sedusii mentioned by Ctesar, we know nothing more 
from any other author, but the uame may be compared with 
that of the Sedtini, a tribe of Switzerland, which was no doubt 
Celtic. 

It is curious that Tacitus in his account of the war which the 
Treviri carried on wnth the Eomans, mentions as their allies the 
Yangiones, Cteracates, and Tribocci. This is apparently another 
curious instance of the dift'ereut way in which the Cterman 
tribes are described in the “ Annals ” and the '• Gerinania,” for it is 
exceedingly probable that these Cteracates, also spelt Cterataces, 
are the Xemetes already mentioned. Zeuss compares the name 
with the Celtic man’s name Caractacus mentioned by Tacitus, 
and it may be further compared with that of the tribe Cerasi, to 
which I shall refer presently. 

So far the philological etidence is clearly in favour of mak- 
ing the Germans of Ariovistus Celts rather than Teutons. But 
we have not yet done with our evidence. In the time of 
Ptolemy, the three tribes of the Tribocci, Xemetes and Yangiones 
were settled on the left bank of the Bhine in Alsace, and he 
gives us the names of certain towns within their borders whose 
etymology is also instructive. 

Within the territory of the Xemetes, were the two towns of 
Xotdomagus and Argentoratoii. See Mehlis, op. cit., 5T-8. who 
reverses the usual reading of Ptolemy, which gives Xovio- 
magus and Ilufiana to the Xemetes. Xoviomagus was 
probably the modern Spire. (Id., 64-5.) The name Spire in 
the form Sphira seems to occur first in the geographer of 
Eavenna. (Bachmeister, “ Alem. Wand.,” 25.) 

The termination magus is purely Celtic, and meant field. 
(Mehlis, 59.) It occurs in the composition of many Celtic towns, 
as Broconiagus, Eigomagns, Durnoniagus, IMarcomagus, etc., etc., 
and in this sense may be compared with similarly constructed 
Teutonic names, as Konigsfekl, Hirschfeld, Furstenfeld, Zaber- 
feld and Eheinfeld. 

The first particle of the name is common to the AYestern 
Arian languages, in the sense of new, and occurs in the Greek 
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ISTeapolis, the Eussian Xovgorocl^ the German Xeustadt, the 
Enghsh Xew Minster, etc. The old Irish form of the particle is 
nu. (Bachmeister, “Alem. Wand.,” 12, note.) 

Argeutoratum, called Argeiitaria by the Geographer of 
Eavenna, is also a Celtic gloss, meaning the sEver town. The 
last syllable being the weE known Irish word rath, meaning a 
town. (Mehlis, ojj. cit., 65.) It is called Argentaria, and also 
Strasbiirgum by the geographer of Eavenna, and is doubtless to 
be identified with Strasbnrg, the Stratisbiirg, or town on the 
Eoman road. (Mehhs, 65 ; Bachmeister, “ Keltische Briefe,” 
121 .) 

Silver in Irish is arget, in Welsh aryant, in Cornish argans, 
and in Armorican argant; and we have another town com- 
pounded with it witliin the borders of Gard, in Argentomagus, 
the modern Argenton (Bachmeister, id., 120) ; while the second 
syllable occurs in the Gallic names Eate, Eatomagus, Barderate, 
and Corterate. {Id., 59.) 

Among the Yangiones were the two towns of Eufiana and 
Borhetomagus. Euhana is held by Mehlis (“ Studien,” 62) to he a 
distinctly Celtic gloss, derived from the Celtic word rufius, a 
woK ; and he fi.xes its site with great probal idity at the 
ruins, partially of Eoman origin, situated not far from "Xeustadt, 
and known as WoE'sburg, which name is a mere translation of the 
Celtic name. "With the other towns on the Upper Ehine Eufiana 
was destroyed by the Alemanni. It was again occupied, and 
received the name of Xeustadt, which became a walled town in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. (Mehlis, oj). eit., 62-63.) 

Borhetomagus is a distinctly Celtic gloss of the same form 
as the Xoviomagtts which we have already discussed. It is 
now represented by the city of lYorms, wliich is often in old 
documents called ^Yormaz-felda, AYormaz-feld, a mere translation 
of the Celtic name. (Mehhs, op. cit., 59.) The first part of the 
word is probably derived from the Eiver Pfrimm. {Id.) 

Among the Tribocci Ptolemy mentions the towns of Brenko- 
magus and Elkebos. 

Brenkomagus, like Xoviomagus and Borbetomagus, is an 
undisputed Celtic gloss. The town is now represented by 
Brumt in Alsace, which in mediteval documents is named Broc- 
magad, Bruchmagat, Brumagad, and Pruomad. (Bachmeister, 
“ Kelt. Briefe,” 58.) A Bromagus ( \ Yiromagus) occurs in the 
Celtic area of Switzerland. (Bachmeister, “ Alem. Wand..” 23.) 

Bachmeister connects the first syUable of Elkebos with the 
Eiver 111, a Celtic rivername wliich occurs in I’toleiiiy under 
the form Ila in Britain (“ Kelt. Briefe,” 117), but this seems some- 
what doubtful, and I do not see my way to a Celtic explana- 
tion of the name. 
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Let us now examine tlie account of the campaign of 
ArioAustiis given Ijy Clesar. The eouiitiy between tlie Jura and 
the Sabne was occupied by the Sec^uani. Beyond the Saone 
was the land of tlie JEdui. Between the two tribes an 
old jealousy had existed ; the dEdui, who were the proteges of 
the Eomans, lorded it somewhat over their neighbours, and there 
was also a i|uarrel about the tolls on the Eiver Saone. (Long’s 
Ctesar,” 34.) 

The Seipiuuii allied themselves with the Arverni, and also 
with the Germans, who we are told at first crossed the Eiver 
Ehine to the number of about 15,000. They speedily occupied 
the country, however, with a Ijody numbering 120,000. The 
*Edui and their chents were terribly beaten, and lost all their 
nobles, their senate and then- knights, and were compeUed to 
git'es hostages to their rivals the Secpiani. (Ctesar, I, 3.) 

As Grimm points out, this passage shows that Ariovistus and 
his peojde came from the country of the Tapper Ehine, since they 
were called in by the Sei.|uaui. Gescliichte der Deutch. »Sprach.” 
345.) 

The coimtry of the Sec^iiani was bounded by the Saone, the 
Ehone, the Jura and the Ehine. It comprised therefore the 
southern part of Elsass or the Suntgau on the Ehine, Tranche 
Comte, part of Bourgogne and Brene, or the following depart- 
ments, part of Haut Ehin, Haute Saone, Doubs, Jura, Aix, and 
part of Saone et Loire. (Long’s •' Ctesar,” 72, note.) Divitiacus, 
entitled ‘Wngobretus, the head of the aTclui, now repaired to 
Eoine to ask assistance there for his countrymen, and there he 
met and had intercourse with Cicero. {Id., 34.) Meanwhile the 
Secptani had speedy reason for repenting. Ariovistus demanded 
one third of their country for his people to settle in ; and after- 
wards on the plea that he had only a few months before been 
j(jined by a body of 24,0U0 Harudes, who needed homes, he 
asked for another third of their country. MTien this was 
refused, he fought a terrible battle at Magetobria, where having 
vanipiislied the enemy, lie ruled them in a cruel and harsh 
manner. (Cmsar, etc., I, 31.) These facts were told Ctesar, and 
we are also gic'en in this same chapter an explanation of the 
atteupited niigiutirni of the Helvetii, which had been prevented 
liy Ctesar himself, namely, that they were afraid of the German 
invasion, and wished to move farther away. 

CiOsar sent envoys to Ariovistus, and communications passed 
between them, in which the German chief by no means shows 
to disadvantage. Meanwhile envoys went to Casar from the 
^Tdui com}ilaining that the Harudes had already entered their 
borders, that is, had advanced beyond the Saone. Ctesar 
marched ni all ha.ste to prevent Ariovistus being reinforced liy 
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the remaiiiino- Siievi, who were threateniug to cross the Ehine 
into the land of tlie Treviri. Wheu he approached the camp of 
the German chief, he sent him messengers, asking him to with- 
draw once more into his own country. He replied that he had 
not crossed the Ehine to please liimself, but at the request of 
the Gauls, nor had he left home without severe sacrifices, etc., 
etc. ; and he declined to go. The tight accordinghr proceeded 
and eventually the Germans were terribly beaten; tlie battle in 
all probability being fought near Basle. A fearful slaughter 
followed, only a few escaping, among them being Ariovistus 
himself, who crossed the river in a small boat. IVe are told he 
had two wives, one a Suevan or Suabiaii, whom he had married at 
home, the other a Xorican, the sister of Voctio, the king of 
Xoricum, who was sent to him, and whom he married after he 
entered Gaul. Both perished in the flight. Of his two 
daughters, one was killed and the utlier captured. When the 
news of this battle was reported beyond tlie Ehine, the Suevi, 
who had advanced as far as, and were threatening to cross over 
the river, returned homewards, and many of them were killed 
by the Ubii. (Long’s •' Ciesar,” I, 54, note.) As Druman says, the 
(|ue3tion whether llallia slioidd be a German or a Eoman pro- 
idiice, was decided for some centuries by the campaign of B.c. 
58. (Long, id., 100, note.) 

Let us now turn our attention once more to the immediate 
problem before us. Ciesar tells us that the Ehine divided the 
Helvetii from the Germans. (I, 2.) He also tells us in another 
place, that the Heli'etii were like the Belgie, braver than the 
other Gauls, inasmuch as they were engaged in constant 
struggles with the Germans. (1, 1.) 

This proves that the country of Gesar’s Germans was in close 
proximity to the Helvetians, and in fact divided from them 
only by the Ehine ; and as I have said, the country meant was 
evidently the country opposite the Sequani on the Upper Ehine; 
that is the modern Grand Duchy of Baden, once thickly planted 
with (lark woods, the well known Schwarzwald of the maps. 

The inhabitants of these woods and of this country I believe 
to have been the Xemetes or woodmen, and tlius I explain the 
statement of Ciesar that the Hercynian forest commenced from 
the borders of the Helvetii, Xemetes, and Eauraci. “ Oritur ab 
Helvetioruin et Xemetum et Eauraconim tinibus.” {Op. cit., VI, 
25.) I agree with the argument ofWehlis {up. <:it. S9), that Ca-sar 
here implies that the Xemetes occupied the right bank of the 
Ehine ; 1 theiefore take the Duchy of Baden to be the old laud 
of the Xemetes. 

In regard to the Tribocci, who I have argued were a section 
of the Boii, I have already quoted the fact that an altar was 
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found at Marbacli, with their name inscribed upon it (Zeuss, 
op. cit., 121, note) ; I may add further, that Tacitus teUs us in his 
“ Germania” “ that between the Hereynian IVood, the Maine, and 
the Ehine, there formerly dwelt the Helvetii and the Boii, both 
Gallic tribes.” “ Ipitur inter Hercpiiam silvam Pdienumque et 
Maniun amnes, Helvetii ulteriora Boii Gallica utraque gens 
tenuere.’’ {Op. cit., YI, 25.) 

This country then, the modern Wiirtemberg, may well have 
been the land of the Tribocci. The Yangiones, perhaps, lived 
further east in Bavaria. 

The country beyond the Ehine comprised in the modern 
districts of Baden and AYitrtemberg, was largely comprised in the 
ancient territory known to the Romans as the Agxi Decumates. 
The migration of the Nemetes and their two related tribes to the 
west of the Ehine, apparently left this district vacant, and it 
acqiured the name of the Helvetic waste, by which name it was 
known to Ptolemv. 

It was occupied eventually by adventurers from Gaul. (Tacitus, 

“ Germania,” xxix.) These settlers from paying tithes or tenths 
were styled Decumates. Cicero says all the soil of Sicily was 
decuman. “ Omnis ager SicUice decumanus est.” (Murphy’s 
“ Tacitus ” YII,308.) And Gibbon tells us that toprotect thesenew 
subjects a line of frontier garrisons was gradually extended from 
the Ehine to the Danube. (Op. ci?., II, 46.) Xiebuhr suggests that 
the existence of a place called Arse Fla^"i£e on the military road 
from the Maine to Augsburg, proves that probably under Domi- 
tian the Romans had already taken possession of that “ sinus 
imperii,” and adds in a note, that Frontinus (“ Strateg.,” I, 3, 10) 
expressly describes the constructionof the limes EomanustoDomi- 
tian. (Latham “ Germania of Tacitus,” 1G3.) Tliis limes or forti- 
fied ditch extended from Xeustadt on the Danube as far as 
yyimpfen on the Xeckar, and on to the Ehine. There are stiU. 
remains of this work between the bend of the Xeckar and the 
upper part of the Altmuhl in the neighbourhood of Ohringen. 
They can be again traced on the upper Altmuhl, and re-appear 
on the Danube between Pforing and Kelheim. It is called the 
Teufel’s Matter or Devil’s waU. {Id., 104 ; Gibbon II, 46-77.) 

This was long the great frontier rampart against the barbarians 
to the east and north. Tacitus tells us, as I have said, that it 
was settled by Gauls. 

But we may go further. The land beyond the Ehine was an 
old Gallic land, according to the information collected by Ctesar. 
He tells us that the districts about the Hereynian forest, which 
were the most fertile, and whose fame was known to Eratos- 
thenes and the Greeks, and which they called Orcynia, were 
occupied and settled by the Yolca; Tectosages, who, he tells us. 
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I still occupied this country in his day, and being surrounded with 

the same liard circumstances as the Germans, also emulated 
their martial qualities. (Op. dt., YI, 2.) He argues that tliese Gauls 
were colonists who had crossed the Ehine ; we. on the other 
hand, have irood reasons for believing that, like the broken 
remnants of the Boii, &c., they were the original inhabitants of 
the South German area, and hold that the Volca3 Tectosages, 
who lived in Gaul itself, about Toulouse, were colonists from the 
other side of the Ehine. These latter seem to have had close 
relations with the Cimbri and Teiitones of earlier times. (See 
Long’s “Csesar;” introduction, 30.) The presenceof these Gauls in 
the Hercynian Forest in Ctesar’s day, and the short mention of 
the Eoii there which I have quoted from Tacitus, increases the 
probability that the Germans who lay between them and the 
Ehine in Baden, were partially of the Celtic stock, and not a pure 
Teutonic race, and were at least very different from the Teutonic 
Suevi of later days. 

We have not yet e.vhausted the evidence pointing in the same 
I direction. 

Thus we are told by Csesar, that he chose envoys to go to 
Ariomstus, who knew' the Gallic tongue, “ qua multa,” he adds 
“jam Ariovistus longiiiqua consuetudine utebatur.” (I, 47.) 
These words are assuredly intelligible enough, if we consider 
Ariovistus as the king of a nation bordering closely on Gaul, and 
hamng close relations with it, but entirely incredible if we apply 
them to some leader of Suewc or true Teutonic blood, who would 
deem the language of the indigenes an unworthy object of 
attention. 

It may be remarked as at least curious, that that not very 
accurate wuiter, Dion Cassius, makes Ariovistus a chief of the 
AUobroges, and calls his people Celtee. 

Again, of the two wives of Ariovistus, one was a Suabian, 
whom he married at home. The Suabians would be the next 
neighbours to his people south of the Maine. The other was a 
Norican princess ; surely an improbable alliance for a chief of 
fierce Germans to make, not as the reward of some victory, but 
to be sent to him by her brother, w hen he, Ariovistus, was in 
Gaul ; but most consistent if he was the chief of the border tribes 
of Yindelicia and Noricum, whose affinities were Celtic. 

Lastly, we have the name Ariovistus ; surely not a German 
name of the type of which we have an immense number of those 
chiefs who led the various invaders and enemies of the Eoman 
Empire from Arminius to Charles the Great, but a name to 
be compared with a Celtic tribal name like Aravisci, and a 
Celtic place like Ariolica, the modern Pont Arliei- in Switzerland. 
I remember also reading somew here of a Gallic chief, Beii- 
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bistes, the form of whose name is singularly like Ariovistes, 
but I have mislaid niy reference. For these varimis reasons, 
and, I take it, they far outweigh what may Ire urged on the other 
side, I cannot avoid the tentative conclusion that the Xemetes, 
Tribocci, and Yangiones were not of purely Teutonic origin, 
but more or less quasi Celtic. 

Let us complete our account of them. Ariomstus seems to 
have only survived his defeat a short time. His death is men- 
tioned in Caesar’s Fifth book, chapter xxis, which describes the 
events of the year b.c. 54. 

4Yhen the army of Ariotdstus was defeated, it would seem 
that the whole of Ids forces were not driven across the Ehine. 
A portion of the Tribocci at least remained behind ; for he teUs 
us in describing the course of the Ehine that it flowed through 
the territory of the Hantuates, the Helvetu, the Sequani, 
IMecliomatriei, Tribocci, and Treviri. {Op. cit., lY, 10.) 

Here therefore he names the Tribocci between the iledio- 
matrici and Tretiri. Long argues that the i\Iediomatrici origi- 
nally held all the country between the Ycjsges and the Ehine, 
but were to some extent displaced by the invasion of the Tri- 
bocci, whose northern limit he fixes near Strasbiirg, and their 
southern one probably at Artzenheim near Markolsheim. {Op. 
cit., 187, note.) 

The next author who mentions the three tribes of whom we 
are writing, was Strabo, who was probably born about 60 B.c., 
and died a.d., 24. He probably wrote Ids “ Geography ” about 
A.D. 20 (Bohn’s translation, preface iii. 1), and he tells us, “ After 
the Helvetii, the Sequani and the iMediomatrici dwell along the 
Ehine, among whom are the Tribocci, a German nation, who 
emigrated from tlieir country hither . . . After tlie Medio- 

matrici and Tribocci, the Treviri inhabit along the Ehine.” 
{Id., i, 288-289.) 

Strabo does not name either the Xemetes or Yangiones, and 
unless the name Tribocci is used generically to include both 
those tribes, it would seem that they had not crossed the Ehine 
when he wrote. 

Pliny is the next author who names them, and he mentions 
all three of them as German tribes living on the Ehine. (Pliiiv, 
lY, 17). This is what Tacitus in fact says. In contrasting them 
with certain quasi Germanic Gauls, he adds, “ Ipsam ripam Eheni 
hand dubie Germanorum poi)uli colunt Yangiones, Tribocci, 
Xemetes.” (“Germania,” XXYIII.) Ptolemy enables us to fix 
their sites by naming their chief towns, whose nomenclature we 
have already discussed. In addition to wliat I then said, I mav 
add that Y’orms is made the chief town of the Yangiimes l iy Ani- 
niianus MarceUinus, and in the “ Xotitia.” (Zeuss, 219.) ' 
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The three tribes -svere henceforth comprised in the Eoman 
pro^dce of Germania Prima, and became to all hitents and pur- 
poses Eoman citizens. Like the rest of the inhabitants of Gaul, 
they apparently became docde provincials of the Emphe. This 
fact again militates against their having been real Teutons. 
Lastly, we may conclude with tolerable certainty that the greater 
part of the Teutonic inhabitants of the modern Elsass are 
descended not from them, but from the Alemanni. 

Let us now consider some of the other tribes to whom Ca?sar 
applied the designation of German, and begin with the northern 
confederacy of live tribes. We are told of the Eburones and 
Condrusi that they were clients of the Treviii (Ctesar, IV, 6), 
who did not differ much from the Germans in culture, &c. The 
Treviri were famous for their cavalry. {Id., 11, 24.) The interest- 
ing fact to us is that the Eburones and Condrusi were their clients. 
Clients, that is, of a Belgic tril)e, and the greater part of the 
Eburones lived between the Ehine and the i\iaas (Ctesar, Y. 24), 
and were the next neighbours of the INIenapii. {Id., VI, 5.) The 
modern towns of Toiigres and Spa are within their borders. 
Their chief town was Aduatuca, the modern Tongres, showing 
that they were intruders into the country, from which they dis- 
placed the Aduatuci, their western neighbours. {Id.,\, 38; Zeuss, 
213.) They were the most famous of the five tribes we are now 
dealing with. Their name is not of German etymology, but 
Celtic. It may be compared with that of the Aulerci Ehuroriccs, 
who gave their names to Evueux, etc. The names of the two 
chiefs of the Eburones who fought against Ciesar, namely 
Ambiorix and Cattivolcus, are, as Zeuss says, unquestionably 
Celtic. (Zeuss, 212, note.) Between the Eliurones and the Trevui 
were the two tribes Segni and Condrusi. (C;esar, LXI, 32.) The 
Segni were the Sinuci of Pliny ; their name, as Long says, is 
probably preserved in the little town of Sinei or Signei, in the 
county of Xainur. (Ca?sar, 128, note.) The name of the Condrusi 
is no doubt preserved in that of the strip of country south of 
the Maa.s, and stretching from Xamur towards Luttich, which 
is still called Coiidroz and le Condros, the Pagus Coiidrnsius, 
Condruscus, Condrust, Condorusts of niediieval times. (Zeuss, 
213.) The Pcemanni doubtless gave its name to the district of 
Eamen, the Pagus Falnienna, and Pagus Ealmenensis of 
mediseval writers. (Zeuss. 213 : Long. op. cit., 182, note.') 

Lastly, the adjoining district, formerly called the I’agus Caro- 
ascus or Carascus. took its name from the CiUimsi, (Zeuss, 213.) 
The important thing for us however to notice, is that these 
names, so far as we can see. are all Celtic, and none of them 
German. This is admitted by the most exacting of German 
Ethnologists, Zeuss. The name Segni may be compared with 
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the Celtic names Segontiaci, Segovellanni, vSegovii, Segiigini, 
and Segusiani. 

The first particle of Condrnsi may he compared, as Zeuss says, 
with the Con in Conbennones, and Consiiaiietes, while the 
second half of the name is clearly Celtic. Speaking of the 
name Drusns, Cicero says, “ Pronepos est Drusi qni primns 
cogaiomen hoc ah interfecto Driiso, Gallorum duce, tulit.” (Cic. 

“ Brut,” 28.) Ceresium and Ciresium occur as names of Gallic 
places (Zeuss, 212), and may he accepted as traces of the Csersesi. 
Lastly, the manni in Poemanni, as I shall show afterwards, has 
claims to he a Celtic gloss. 

We thus find that such eGdence as we can adduce makes the 
most northern German! of Cassar if not pure Celts, as they clearly 
were not, at least con.siderahly affected witli Celtic affinities. 

Csesar first came into conflict with the Ehurones in b.c. 54. 
We are told by him that he planted a legion and five cohorts 
in -winter quarters in the country of the Ehurones, who for the 
most part Eved between the Maas and the Ehine, and were 
ruled by Amhiorix and Cativolcus. These troops were com- 
manded by Q. Titutrius Sabinus and Lucius Aumnculeius 
Cotta. (Op. cit., Y, 24.) The two chiefs of the Ehurones were 
induced by IndutEmarus, the chief of the Treviri, whose clients 
they were, to attack the Eoman camp. They were badly beaten, 
upon which they asked for a parley, at wliich Amhiorix 
addressed the Eomans, and said that what had been done had been 
against his wish and achice ; he liaGng special reasons to be 
gratefid to Ciesar for having relieved them from the tribute they 
had formerly to pay to the Aduatuci, and for having liberated 
his son and nephew who were detained by the Aduatuci as 
hostages. The cause of the strife was the jjoHcy of the Gauls, 
which was to have a perpetual feud with the Eomans, and to 
attack separate legions or otherwise, and that it was impossible 
for one tribe to stand out against the common policy. He also 
warned them that they might be joined by a large contingent of 
Germans from lieyond the Ehine. (Ic/., Y, 2.) The Ehurones were 
effidently a weak tribe, and are referred to as “civitatem ignobi- 
lem atcpie humilem Eburonum.” (Irl., 28.) The Eomans having 
held a council, determined to retire from the country of the 
Eluirones, but on their way through the woods they were 
attacked and terribly cut to pieces ; a portion only returning in 
safety to their camp. The two commanders perished. (/</., 36- 
37.) Amhiorix now marched into the country of the Aduatuci 
and ISTervii, and urged them to a common action against the 
Eomans. Eiu'oys were also sent to summon the Centrones, 
Grudii, Levaci, Pleumoxi, and Geiduni, who were subjects of 
the Hervil. The confederates marchecl to attack the -uinter 
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quarters of Cicero, ■whicli they assaulted night and day. Pre- 
sently the Xer\'ii made overtures to Cicero, but it was not the 
Eoman habit to make any terms with an armed enemy. {Id., 41.) 
They accordingly determined to hem him in, and built a huge 
ditch 15 feet wide, and a vallum 9 feet high, so as to enclose 
him and his army. On the seventh day of the siege they fired the 
camp by means of birrning missiles. They then attempted an 
assault, but were repulsed with loss. But things were growing 
desperate, and the Eomans sent letters to Csesar ; these were 
carried by a Xer\’ian named Yerticus. Wlien Caesar received 
the news, he immediately sent word to Labienus to march into 
the country of the Xer^ii ; C. Fabius to enter that of the Atre- 
bates, and M. Crassus to march against the Bellovaci, while 
he himself marched quickly to join Labienus. He sent letters 
to Cicero, written in Greek, so that they might not be of sendee 
to the enemy if waylaid. The confederated tribes having heard 
of Caesar’s advance, now marched to oppose him. He defeated 
them in a serious struggle, and speedily released his lieutenant. 
{Id., 51-52.) ]\Ieanwhile the Treviri were badly beaten, and 
their chief Indutiomarus was killed. Ambioris now became 
the head of the Gallic confederacy, and in B.c. 53, lie summoned 
to arms the Xer^di, Aduatuci, Menapii, and the Cis-Ehenane 
Germans, i.e., the Ebtirones, etc. Caesar entered the country of 
the Xervii with four legions, with which he ravaged their lands 
and exacted hostages; he then returned. Ambiorix found 
shelter among the Menapii, while the Tre^dri summoned theTrans- 
Ehenane Germans to their help. Caesar compelled the Menapii 
to submit and to give hostages. Labienus at the same 
time marched against and defeated the Tremri, while the 
Germans who had gone to their assistance went home again, i.e., 
crossed the Ehine (6, 7) ; and Caesar having himself marched 
into the land of the Treviri, determined to cross the Ehine to 
punish the Germans who had assisted the Treviri, and to 
prevent Ambiorix from taking shelter among them. {Id., 9.) 

The latter was again among his own people, and Caesar ha\-ing 
made a demonstration across the Ehine, did not fail to pursue 
him ; and he sent on L. Miuucus Basilus with the cavalry to 
penetrate the Ardennes. The people of Ambiorix were surprised, 
and by his advice some were sheltered in the marshes, and others 
in the woods and the islands on the coast. Cativolcus, the joint 
chief with Ambiorix, who was too old to work, fight, or fly, 
hamng cursed his colleague for bringing so much misery on his 
country, poisoned himself. {Id., YI, 3.) The Segni and Condrusi 
now sent envoys to Ctesar, praying him not to confound them 
with the other Cis-Ehenane Germans, with whom they had not 
taken part in the recent war. He sent orders to them not to 
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give asylum to the Eburones if they wished to he spared, and 
having collected all his forces he marched upon Aduataca, the 
capital of the Eburones, and almost in the middle of their 
country. He divided his army into three sections. One he 
sent under Labienus northwards against the ilenapii ; another 
under C. Trebonius to ravage the country of the Aduatuci ; 
while he with the rest marched towards the Sambre, where 
Ambiorix had taken refuge. There were no fortresses or towns 
to capture, and the people were everywhere scattered and 
apparently almost destroyed ; the neighbouring tribes were 
summoned to plunder and spoil the Eburones, a work in which 
the Germans beyond the Khine were eager enough to join ; and 
we read that 2,000 Sigambri joined in harrjdng their relatives 
the Eburones. They crossed the Ehine in rafts and boats 
30 miles below the bridge ; they captured a large number of 
cattle, and intercepted many of the fugitives. Learning that 
Ctesar was some distance away with his legions, and had left 
but a poor garrison behind at Aduatuca, they determined to 
surprise that station, and to capture tlie booty there collected. 
They deposited what they had themselves secured in a wood, 
and then proceeded to besiege the fortress ; but they failed to 
capture it after a brave attempt, and accordingly witlidrew with 
their booty. On Ctesar’s return, he proceeded systematically to 
ravage the country : all the villages and houses he could find 
were burnt, their cattle were driven off ; their corn was consumed 
by the men and beasts, and laid by the rains, so that if any of 
the enemy had concealed themselves they must have died of 
hunger when the Eoman army was withdrawn. Ambiorix liim- 
self was pursued from hiding-place to hiding-place with the 
greatest pertinacity. The hunters took prisoners who reported 
they had just seen the king ; but it was all in vain. He eluded 
their grasp, and with an escort of but four men, managed to 
escape from marsh to forest and forest to marsh, and finally to 
get away. {Op. ext., VI.) 

Two years later, namely in b.c. 51, disappointed apparently 
at not being able to catch liis prey, Caesar haHng once more 
entered the territory of Ambiorix, ravaged what remained 
mercilessly in all directions, slaughtering a great number of the 
inhabitants. (VIII, 24-25). 

Long compares tliis terrible campaign of Ctesar’s with those 
of Europeans against African savages and Indian rebels. It 
seems to have well nigh, if not completely, exterminated the 
Eburones, who now disappear from historv, and Caesar thus 
revenged the slaughter of liis men and the treachery of the 
Germans. {Op. cit, note to chapter xliii, Book VI.) 

The Eburones disappear from history, as I have said, and were 
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replaced by the Tiingri. The mention of the Tungri carries us 
across the Ehine, where we hare some other of Caesar’s Germans 
to consider. 

Immediately north of the Maine were the Ubii. 

The Ubii are first mentioned by Caesar in the year B.c. 55. 
He teUs us they were the next neighboiu’s to the Suevi, 't’ho 
bounded them on one side ; he describes them as formino- a lar 2 :e 
and nourishing nation, as it were the head of the Germans, 
(caput Germanorum.) They bordered on the Eliine, and were 
consequently more cultivated than the other Germans, being 
nearer to Gaul, and more, visited l)y traders. They had been 
much harassed by the Suevi, who, although they had not 
succeeded in expeUing them from their country, had yet made 
them tributary. {Op. cit., IV,3.) They applied accordingly to Cresar 
to send them assistance. {Id. 16.) "When Csesar made his famous 
bridge cross the Ehine, one end of it was placed in the country 
of the friendly Ubii. (Long’s “Ciesar,” 18 note.) Xorth of them 
were the Sigambri, another German tribe. {Id. 18.) Ctesar, 
having crossed the river, Eberated the Ubii from their depen- 
dence oil the Suevi, and promised them as.sistance. {Id. 12.) 

The land of tlie Ubii was situated opposite to that of the 
Treviri, and probaldy extended from the Maine in the south, to 
the borders of the Sigambri, in the north. 

The Ubii also migrated to the west of the Ehine, thus imi- 
tating the example of the three tribes we have described. Strabo 
tells us they were moved across the Ehine by Agrippa with their 
OAvn consent. (Book lY, chapter hi, §. 44.) Tacitus also men- 
tions this migration both in the “ Annals” and the “ Germania.” 
In the former he tells us that, having crossed the Ehine, they did 
allegiance to Agrippa, the grandfather of Agrippina. (“Annales” 
xii, 27.) In the '* Germania” he tells ns they AA'ere transferred 
across the Ehine nt arcereut, non ut custoclirentur. {Op. cit., 
xxviii.) Agnippina,the daughter of Germanicus, haA'ing been born 
in their chief toAvn, it Avas made a Eoman colonia, and named after 
lier, Colonia Agrippinensis, noAv the famous city of Cologne, 
Avhile the Ubii Avere styled Agrippinenses. (Zeuss, 88.) 

They stretched nortliAvards as far the Ardennes, and their 
frontier toAvn Avas Gelduba (the modern Aullage of Geldub, near 
KaisersAvert) ; another of their towns was Tolbiacum (Zulpich). 
(Zeuss, 88.) 

Their close alliance with the Eomans, and antagonism to the 
Suevi, and the close relations they apparently had with the 
Treviri, point to their haA'ing had other than purely Teutonic 
affinities. Their name seems to me to be a distinctly Celtics 
gloss, and to be the same AA’ord forming the second element in 
the names Dauubius, Mandubii, Esubii, Gelduba, Abiioba. 
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Csesar seems to eise the name generically, and his phrase “fuit 
chitas anipla atqne florens,” shows that the Vbii, in his mind, 
were a very important race, hfor is it likely that, being so, they 
should have all been transferred across the Ehine and been 
comprised in the Eoman colonia. It must be remarked also, 
as Zeuss has pointed out, that when they migrated across the 
Ehine, they occupied seats to the north of their former territory. 
On these grounds, I am disposed to believe that only a section 
of the race migrated westward, and that the rest remained 
behind under some other name. This section I am disposed to 
identify with the Catti or Chatti, a famous generic name of 
tribes occupying the old land of the Ubii and the country 
further east, of whom the Mattiaci were probably a section. I 
hope to revert to these Catti in a future paper. Here I would 
merely remark on the fact, that the name is apparently Celtic. 
The difficulty of explaining it from CTerman sources is shown by 
the curious etymology of Leibnitz, who would derive it from 
cat, the race being so caUecl because of its agility. I believe, 
on the contrary, that it is derived from the Celtic coit, a wood, 
and that, like Khenisci, it means merely the woodmen. 

The mention of the Catti leads us naturally to say a word or 
two about the Batavi, who lived in Caesar’s time on the island 
formed by the Ehine and the ^Yaal, and which was known as the 
“ insula Batavorum.” Tacitus teEs us they were a section of 
the Catti who had migrated after a domestic feud (“ Germania,” 
xxix.) As they are named specifically by Ctesar, it is clear that 
this migration had taken place when he wrote. It is further 
clear that the Catti, although not mentioned by^ him eo nomine, 
were then existent in Germany. The fact of his not naming 
them has given rise to manv surmises, among otheis the most 
popular is that they were the same people whom he names 
Suevi. 

To this I altogether demur. The Suevi were a very chstinct 
section of the Teutonic race, nor do we find any trace of 
Suevic occirpancy on the Lower Ehine. In favour of their 
being connected with the L^bii, I may mention that the name 
Batavi was preserved in the Gau name Batua, and the two dis- 
tricts of Over and Hether Betuwe, and that the ua or uwe of 
these names seems distinctly connected with the name L^bii. 
Again, within the territory of the Ubii was the modern district 
of Nassau or Nassaffi, a name formed on the same principle, 
and whose latter portion is identical with the latter portion of 
Batavi. I may add that the ancient DanaSiMS has become 
Donru( in modern German, as Nassavi or Xassim has become 
Nassau. Again, between the land of the ancient L^bii and the 
island of the Batavians, w'e find a tribe bordering on the Ehine 
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called Hattuarii, i.e., Hat-were, or tke people of the Catti. We 
also find Batti and Subatti in the old Ubian territory, and a 
place called Battenburg, on the Eder. 

These facts make me inclined to identify very closely the 
Ubii with the Catti. The Batavi, as I have said, were a section 
of the Catti. The curious fact I wish to draw your attention to 
is, that the towns wliich we know to have been planted among 
the Batavi bore distinctly Celtic names. Thus we have Lug- 
dunum, the modern Leyden, which bore the same name as the 
capital of the Provincia, the modern Lyons ; Trajectum, the 
modern Utrecht and Batavodurum, whose termination durum is 
most characteristically Celtic. 

One section of the Batavi is called Canninefates, a name very 
unlike Teutonic names, but singularly in form like Atrebates ; 
and although it is the fashion to give Betuwe a Teutonic 
etymology, and to explain it as the good land, there are others 
who would explain it as a Celtic gloss. 

It is a curious fact about the Bata\d, that they were so faith- 
ful to their Eoman allies; Ave find their contingents serA’ing 
constantly in the Eoman armies, and they are called “ fratres et 
amici” in Eoman inscriptions. (Zeuss, 103.) Tliis fact also mili- 
tates against their being of purely Teutonic descent. 

Let us now turn to two other tribes who occupy a consider- 
able place in Ctesar’s narrative, namely the L'sipetes and Tencteri, 
both of whom he describes as Germans, and as diWen foward 
by attacks of the SueAd. 

The name L^sipetes has a distinctly Celtic termination, like 
Idemetes. This is the plural particle et. Zeuss long ago 
pointed this out, and the name divested of tliis becomes simply 
Usipii or Uispii. It surA'iA'es undoubtedly, as Grimm has 
suggested, in the modern name Wiesbaden ; Tencteri resembles 
in its termination Bructeri, in each case eri being qualifying 
pendants to the names ; the former of which occurs at Tungri, 
whence Tongres, and the latter as Brocmanni. Sections of 
both tribes are placed by Ptolemy in the country of the Ubii 
or its borders, and it is Amry probable that they formed a portion 
of the same race. 

Cajsar tells us that the Usipetes, and also the Tencteri, 
having been for many years molested and attacked by the 
Suevi, were at length drUeu from their country, and haAdng 
AA'andered about in various places in Germany for a space of 
three years, came to that part of the Ehine inhabited by the 
Menapii, and not far from where the river falls into the sea, 
(Ciesar, YI, 1-4.) This Avas in the year b.c. 56. 

The Menapii who occupied both banks of the ri\'er, transferred 
their people to the left bank, and posted guards to prevent the 
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fugitives from crossing. As they had no boats the latter were 
constrained to return once more to the south. {Id., IV.) The 
Menapii having returned to their homes on the right bank of 
the river, the Teneteri and Usipetes returned again cpiickly and 
surprised them, and seized their boats, with which they crossed 
the river. {Id) At this time therefore it woidd appear that the 
Batavian island was occupied by the Menapii. Presently the 
fugitives advanced still further on the west of the Ehine, into the 
country of the Eburones and Coudrusi, and as far as the borders of 
the Treviri. Their envoys told Ctesar how they had been drit en 
from their homes, and asked him to give them fresh Helds to 
settle in, or to grant them those which they already occupied. 
Ciesar refused the request, but said he did not object to then' 
passing over into the country of the Ubii, from whom envoys 
had also gone to him to complain of the attacks of the Suevi. As 
the Ubi would not consent to this, they had sent a portion of their 
cavalry across the Maas to forage. Ctesar attacked the remain- 
ing portion of their army, defeated tliem, and drove them to the 
confluence of the Rhine and Maas, where they were destroyed. 
That section which had crossed the Maas on hearing of this, 
hastened eastwards and crossed the Rliine into the laud of the 
Siganibri, with whom they allied themselves. {Id.,\l, IG.) Ciesar 
sent to demand their surrender, but they rephed that the Roman 
dominion stopped at the Rhine, and that the liomans had no 
rights on the other bank. (16.) Ciesar was not to be thus 
bearded; he constructed the well-known bridge across the 
river, and appeared in the country of the Sigambri. The latter 
meanw'hile had persuaded their dangerous guests the Teneteri 
and Usipetes to leave their land, and to seek shelter in the 
forests and wmstes. {Id., 18.) Having spent a few days in their 
country and ravaged it, Caesar passed into that of the Ubii, to 
whom he promised succour if they should be molested by the 
Suevi. The latter, who had heard of Ciesar ’s campaign, ordered 
a general evacuation of their settlements; arranged that their 
wives and children should take refuge in the woods, and that their 
young men capalde of bearing arms should assemble in one place 
to await and repel the Roman attack. But he returned in a few 
days back into Haul, having accomplished what he wished, 
namely, the punishment of the Sigambri, the freeing of the I'bii 
from their vassalage, and the making of a display of his power 
to the Germans. _ {Id., 19.) 

From this account we gather two important facts ; first, that 
the Usipetes and Teneteri were closely related to the Sigambri; 
and secondly, that they settled down in the country east of the 
Rhine, and in close neighbourhood to that tribe. "l have small 
doubt that only a predatory force crossed the Rhine into the 
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country of tlie Menapii, and that the main body of the nation 
remained and settled down in the various districts of Holland. 

For the next notice we have of the movement of these tribes, 
we are indebted to a late writer, namely Procopius, who tells us 
how the Tungri, i.e., the Teneteri, crossed over and settled in 
their new cj^uarters west of the Kliine, in the time of Augustus. 
'■ Seetmduni quos ad orientum Tungri barbari concessam sibi ab 
Augusto imperatorum prime regionem ineolebant.” (Procopius, 
“ P>ell. CTOtli..” I, 12.) ("‘Histoire des Carolingieus, Warnkceiug, 
and Gerard,'" i, 4.) They settled in South Brabant and the neigh- 
bouring districts, and gave its new name to Aduatuca, w^hich 
was afterwards known as Tongres. Pliny tells ns that Spa was 
'svithin their territory. Tacitus tells us that those who first 
crossed the Ehiue were then called Tungri, and afterwards 
Germani. 

The name occurs in other forms, thus, Gregory of Tours calls 
them Thoringians, i.e. Thuringians f Hist. Franc. I, II, chap, ix.) 
He also tells us that the old Frank king Clodion, lived at Dispar- 
gum, on the borders or within the pagus of the Thuringians. It has 
been read either way, the expression being “ in termino 
Thoringorum ” "Warnk. etc., 40.) 

Another form of the name I believe most firmly, is Toxandri. 
The name occurs in Pliny for the first time. He tells us merely 
that they dwelt beyond the Scheldt under various names. (Pliny 
“Nat. Hist.,” lY, 17.) Their name stiU survive in the village of 
Tesseuderloo, close to Diest, already mentioned, and, therefore, if 
they were not identical with the Tungri, they were next neigh- 
bours. But I believe them to have been the same people ; for, 
while Pliny does not seem to mention the Tungri in his general 
description of Germany, Tacitus does not name the Toxandri. 
It was common to get rid of the nasal ng or nk, thus Franki 
was altered into Frakki, etc., and it may well be that Toxandri 
was a Celtic corruption of Tungri. The former gave their name 
to the Gau of Toxandria, wliicli comprised the present districts 
of Campiiie and Kempeu, north of Limburg. 

AH the Teneteri did not, however, cross the Ehine, nor yet the 
Usipetes, but I hope to treat of them as weU as of the Sigambri 
and of their neighbours in a future paper on the Catti. 

My object in the present paper has been to call attention to 
certain points in the ethnography of the early Germans, of which 
sufficient notice has not been hitherto taken, namely, of the very 
marked influence the Celts must have had in their composition 
or constitution. It wiU be admitted that the facts I have 
adduced merit some explanation. To find the names of all the 
towns within the borders of certain of these tribes of Celtic 
etymology, to find that they were led by chiefs of Celtic race. 
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may mean no more than that, in the one case they had overrun 
and appropriated a Celtic area ; in the south the tertitory of 
the Mediomatrici, and in the north probably that of the Morini 
and Menapii ; while, in the other case, it may be that the chiefs 
were of difterent race to their followers, or bore names given 
them by their mothers, who may have been Celts. 

On the other hand, it may he, as I beheve, and as everyone 
will, I fancy, conclude, who has compared the flaxeu-haired, and 
very purely Teutonic Frisians with the black-haired Dutch and 
Flemings, in their own country, that the latter are essentially a 
very mixed race, and that the facts I have mentioned are so 
many factors in the proof of their being so. I only offer my 
conclusions as tentative ones, and hope to prosecute the inquiry 
further on another occasion, when I hope also to be able to profit 
by the criticism which these remarks may caU forth. 


Mr. Atkinson exhibited for the Eev. C. J. Eoger, rubbings 
from a Eunic inscription in Cimningsburgh Churchyard, and an 
Ogham inscription from Lunnacting, Shetland Isles. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for the above, and the 
meeting separated. 


The follovdng paper was read on the 10th of April, as men- 
tioned, p. 125 of the Journal. 

Austkallvn Languages and Tkaditions. 

To the Honourahle the Colonial Secretary of New South Wales. 
SiK, 

I have the honour to lay before you, as a supplement to my 
reports on the Aboriginal Languages and Traditions, the following- 
additional information recently obtained from different quarters. 
The reports transmitted in 1871, for which I had the honour of 
receiving the thanks of the Eight Honorable the Secretary ol 
State for the Colonies, were as I am informed, welcomed as a 
contribution to philological and ethnological science, and I 
believe those who were interested in the former reports -wull 
prize the information here given, especially that furnished by 
the Eev. Charles Greenway, of Bundarra, in the north-western 
district of this colony. Mr. Greenway has been acquainted 
with “ Kamilaroi ” from Iris youth, and both as a philologist 
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and as a minister of tlie Christian Faith has taken a deep 
interest in the ■R'elfare of the aborigines and in researches 
concerning them. 

IST.B. — ^The letters are used as in my former reports ; a as a 
in father, e as ey in obey, i as in marine, u as oo in moon, ai for 
the sound of eye, ao as ow in how, g and for the sound of 
ng in ring. G has always the hard sound as in go. 

Contexts. 
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Dr. Creed, M.L.A., on the North Coast . . . . , . 266 

K.A.MiLjtROi L.tXGU.vGE AND Traditioxs. By Eev, Charles 

C. Greexway. 

I. Nouxs. 

Rian, kiwiiT. 

Woman, jina or yinar. 

Boy, beri (boys, beriberi). 

Girl, miai (girls, miaimiai. 

Child, ghai or kai. 

Infant, kaigal (hence the verb kaipuni, to bring forth). 

Youth, that is young man ha\iug yet boyhood, beridid. 

Maid, young woman ha\dng yet girlhood, miaidul. 

Young woman whose breasts appear, pamurawuri ; from pamur, 
breast, and wurur, swelling. 

Father, buba. 

Mother, l^umba. 

Spouse, wife or husband, kolia. 

Elder brother, tai-ardi. 

Younger brother, kullami. 

Sister, bo-wardi. 

Son, wurumi ; wurur, filling (the arms). 

Daughter, pamurr (borne at the breast). 

Uncle, karbdi. 

Childless one, meraidfd ; merai, borne of, did (diminutive 
possessive). 

Unmarried man or woman, koHa-taliba (wife or liusband-less). 
Spirit, demon, or white man, wundah. 

[The Aborigines thought white men to be spirits. “ Guram ” 
VOL. rui. s 
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is used by a coast tribe, with the same signification ; and 
“ btikra ” hy the African negroes.] 

Head, gha or ghah. 

Hair (of head), kaogha. 

Hair (of the moustache), buti. 

Hair of the moustache, hutihri (with conjunctive affix ri). 

Chin, or heard on chin, yari. 

Tooth or teeth, yira. 

Eye or eyes, mil. 

Ear or ears, hina, or hinar, or wiita. 

[In one tribe “ wuta ” is the act of hearing, and “ hina,” in the 
ear. !|)aia wuta = I hear. In another “ hina ” is the act of 
hearing, and “ wuta ” the ear : thus gala hinanalli = I hear.] 
Knee, dhinhirr. 

Bones, bura or hfirar. 

Kails (of hands or feet), yutu. 

Tongue, thuli, or tahli. 

Piibs, tura. 

Vein, beran. 

Breast, gamu. 

Kose, muru. 

Hand or hands, murra. 

Foot or feet, dhina or dina. 

Arm, htigum. 

Shoulder, walor. 

Thigh, turra. 

Leg (below the knee), buyu. 

Loins, ghfdur. 

[Ghfdur, or ghula, also signifies the girdle or waist belt]. 

Skin, jiili. 

Blood, gfii or gue. 

Forehead, gutu. 

Head band, gfdughet. 

Left hand side, warragal. 

Eight hand side, turial. 

Kangaroo, bundarr. 

Sheep, jimba (i.e., jumper, no native name). 

Kangaroo rat, guniitr. 

o ^ o 

Paddy-melon, meriirra. 

Striped iguana, yuliali. 

Opossum, muti. 

Horse, yeraman (yera or yira = teeth, man = with). 

Horned cattle, ntdkainulka. 

HElking cows, miUimbrai (suffix rai, belonging to). 
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Bieds, Tighaea. 

Eagle ha'wk, muUian. 

Owl (having a cry like its name), bukutakuta. 

Crow, wharo. 

Pelican, gulambulain or guliah (from guli = net or fish bag, and 
affix ali = having). 

Laughing jackass or great kingfisher, kiikuburra or ghukughagha. 
Emu, dlunawan or guri (dhina = foot, wan = strong), 
native companion, burah gha (booral = large, gha = head). 

Black duck, kurranglii. 

Wood duck, gunambi. 

White cockatoo, moral. 

Squatter, or white-cheeked pigeon, munumbi. 

Crested pigeon, gidiiwilil. 

Bronze-wing pigeon, tamur (or tahmoor). 

Cockatoo pigeon (a small grey pigeon), wirriah. 

Very small green parrot, ghicljuigha. 

AyDL4.L3 (not fish nor birds), Am. 

Ground lizard (ruffed), bfillawhakur. 

Iguana (tree climber), tali (tree = tfilu). 

Brown or grey snake, nibi. 

Black snake, nurai. 

Carpet snake, not venemous, yebba. 

Hedgehog, murrowal or buttah. 

Fish, Guya. 

Cod, kudu (very large kind, kfikubid). 

Perch (jew fish or black fish), kumbal. 

Herring (abundant in the Barwon), cheringa. 

Mussels (large), tunglial. 

Mussels (small kind), kinbi. 

Lobsters, or large shrimps, kiri. 

Insects, Kao. 

Mosquito, mupin. 

Bug, bhuttha. 

Flea, biriji. 

Bed stingless ant, karlan. 

Bee, warrfd (the word also means honey). 

Teees, Plants. &c. 

Oak, bda, or bilarr (hence bilarr = spear, made of oak). 
Sandalwood (and what is made of it), kmrwi. 

s 2 
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Pine, gorari (Pigh). 

Accacia pendnla, burri (iience burrin = shield). 
Kurrajong (and lines or cords made of it), nunin. 
Edible flag (in s'vramps), burara. 

Mistletoe, bhan. 

Wdd orange or guava, bumbiil, or bumble. 

Other trees, gliidjur and mulka. 

"Wood, tiilu (also a spear). 

Trunk or stem, warrun (warina = standing). 

Branches (arms), bupun. 

Main branches (thighs), turra. 

Bark, tura. 

Skin-bark, bovar. 

Leaves, karrU. 

House, gundi. 

Eesting-place, camp, native place, tuckramah. 

Clear place, killu. 

Mud, miUimiUi. 

Sun, yarrai. 

Moon, giUi. 

Stars, miri. 

Sky, giinakulla. 

Cloud, kunda. 

Water, koUi. 

„ kunip. 

„ vallou. 

Fire, wi. 

Daylight, purran. 

Darkness, pui-u. 

Kight, buliii. 

Smoke, toh, or dliu. 

Dust, yu. 

Morass, marlawah (a place difficult to -walk through). 
Let or bag, gulag. 

Net or girdle, gulur. 

Yard or enclosure, whunniul. 

Door (vhat shuts out), ghirinal. 

Hook, yinab (lienee yinabi = caught). 

Thistle, kurraman. 

Grass, ghorarr. 

Herbs, gliian. 

Sword, kutdan (corruption of cutlass). 

Axe, yundu. 

Stone, yarral. 

hlountain, kobba or kubba. 

Hill, tiyid. 
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Plain, gunial. 

Long plain, swamp or glade, gorahman. 

Eiver (large), buMii. 

Eivulet, maian. 

Water-course, including trees along the banks, warumbui. 

Flood, wukawa. 

Eain, yuron. 

Thunder, tidumi. 

Lightning, mi. 

The wind rises, mlar duri. 

The Pleiades, Miaimiai, or Murunmuran. 

Orion, Beriberi. 

[N.B. — The Pleiades are “ the girls,” Orion “ the boys.”] 
Venus, Zaijikindamawa ii.e., I am laughing. Sometimes they 
call Venus “ !|)mdikindaoa,” or “ ^indikindamawa,” you 
are laughing. She has been their goddess of laughter ”). 
TaE, or any pendant, dun, or dhun. 

Cap, kabumdi or kabukan, a corruption of the English. 

Fat, ghori. 

Lean, bunnaiT. 

Belts or pendants round the waist, tubilka. 

The milky-way, warrumbul, also burribeaudul. 

The mEky-way is a watercourse and grove abounding in aU 
delights, to which good men go when they die]. 

Food, yul. 

Water vessel, walbon (from waUum = water). 

Seed basket or bucket, kuluman (from kfEu = seed). 

The place of Initiation iato manhood, burali. 

[There the burr, or mystic cord is used, and the initiated is 
invested with the burr or belt of manhood.] 

Gooseberry-like fruit, piban. 

Eed-stone friut, goedtha, or guadtha, or warroba. 

[This fruit grows in the scrubs of tlie Darling and Xamoi. 
It is red, and outwardly resembles a Siberian crab. It tastes 
like tamarind. The stones are much used as ornaments. The 
word is from gui = blood, or red.] 

Adjectives. 

Clothed with fur, turunbrai. 

Clothed with feathers, wirilarai. 

Stinking, hateful, nui. 

SmaE (as a hair) buti, or butiandul. 

SmaE (as a child) khaiaudCE, ghaiandul, or ghaidiE. 

Slow, lazy, bullawa. 

Quick, eager, kiahbar. 
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Large, expansive, mungul. 

Angry, sharp, yili. 

Bald, bare, balal (balal kawga = bald-head). 

Bare, destitute of anything, childless, or hungry, mirade or 
meraid. 

[Foodless, nubal, meraid, fireless, merade vi ; taliba also means 
“ destitute.”] 

Kolia-taliba = rvithout a spouse. 

Wi-tahba = without fire. 

Kolle-taliba = vithout water. 

Strong (standing against attack), 'warringal. 

Tall (long), gorah. 

Tall (high), kuddo. 

Sick, weary, wibil, or burning with pain, wiwi. 

Ugly, nasty, ’^dle, kah-ghd. 

Bitter, stinking, bhutah or butta. 

Sweet, nice, beautiful, murraba. 

Good, honest, desirable, well conducted, koppa. 

Tired, worn, sore, iughil. 

Tired, slow, knocked-up, marlo. 

[Mario pai ghini = I’m knocked-up.] 

Afraid, alarmed, faint-hearted, ghil ghil, from ghi, the heart. 
Cowardly (inclined to cry out for fear), gnrri gurri. 

Grey, old, cUra, or dhira. 

Old fellow, man, woman or brute, diradul. 

Stupid, deaf, cross, obstinate, wambah. 

Sensible, hearing, binal (from binar, the ear). 

Dead, balunii, or halo, or bhalo. 

[W i baloni = the fire is gone out.] 

Angry, yili, or yilian. 

"White, bulah or bhullah. 

A white thing, bhuUadfd. 

Black, dark, bidiii. 

A black thing, biduidid. 

Fasting, or bound, from religious considerations, to abstain from 
certain food, but i all. 


X.tMES OF Places. 


Collemungool, or Kollemupgid, a station on the Barwon ; from 
kolle (water), inupgul (expansive) = Broadwater. 
Kooroongorah, or Kurungora = Longwater. 

Wallongorah also means Longwater. 

Drilldool (a corruption of Tarddul) = reedy, from taril = reed 
Tarilarai, having or abounding in reeds. 
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Yalaroi (a corraption of Yarralarai) = stony, from yarral, stone 
or rock, and arai, possessive affix. 

Bukknlla, place of the leopard-wood tree, or Australian ash. 

Moorkoodool, iMurdudul, place of oaks (murku). 

W ee W aa, or Wi Wa, fire thi-own down ; from wi (fire) wlia 
(thrown). 

Gundimyan, or Gundimaian, house (gundi), on the river 
(maian). 

Breepa, or Biripa, or Biriji, or Biridya, place of fleas. 

Pokotaroo, or Bukkitaro, river (luikki), going (aro) wide or far. 

Piliga, or Bilagha, scrub oak (bila), point or head (gha). 

Gramau, i.e., gorah niahn,long plain or glade. 

Warra, left-handed, i.e., on the way from Mumirundi. 

Barwon (river), great, wide, awfid. 

Breewarrina, Buri wariua tree (ciccacia fendidri) standing up. 

Briglow, Burreeagal, hurree (tree), gal (related to) ; buriagalah, 
habitat (ah) of the burreeagal. 

Namoi, or puni, or pauiu, breast. The river is curved like a 
woman’s breast. 

Goyder, or Guida (river) ; red (gui), banks, (a) place of. 

Gooneewaraldi, or gunyawaraldi, white stone spread. 

Bogabri, or Bukkibrai, place of rivers or creeks. 

Gunedah, or Gunida, place of white stone (guni). 

Culgoa, running through, or returning. 

Cobbedah, or Kobada, place of a hill. 

Manilla (liver), or IMunila, round about. (Munila pai yani = I 
go round about.) This river makes almost a circle, and 
returns to the Gpper Namoi. 

Jlillee, or Mib, white (from pipe-clay, silicate of magnesia). 

Tooloodoona, or Ttiluduna, made (with a chisel) of wood, as a 
spear. 

Coghill, or Kugil, bad, nasty (water). 

Pallal or Balal (on the Horton), bare. This station is remark- 
able for bare patches, rocks, &c. 

Bundarra, the place of kangaroos, 

Molroy, properly Murrowalarai, abounding in murrowal (liedge- 
hogs). 


Ykubs. 

To chop (with an axe), bhai or bai ; chopped ?= baialda 
To cut (as by a saw), kurrila. 

To cut (with a knife), or to skin, l)hi or bhini. 

To thrust, or stick (as with a spear), duni. 

To hoist, as cord, wiri. 

To pour out, spill, yaliree, or yari. 
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To spread, let out, 'wliaru, or ^rarru. 

Cease, stop, desist, kurria (kurria goalda = cease talking). 

Be cpiiet, let go, don’t, taliLaa, or tiibia. 

To see, pumilli (gai gumilli, I see ; gunna guinilli = I am 
seen). 

To want, gin (lienee yulgin = I am liungry, I want food (vug), 
kollo gai gin = i am thirsty, or I want water). 

To mind, guard, watch, guminil-mali. 

To drink, to absorb, gurrughi. 

To eat, to swallow, taldini or tiddiiii (tul = tongue). 

To hear, winuggalli. 

Else, get up, (imper. warreah 
To catch, kunniidli (imper. kuiimuUa). 

To rob or take by force, karramulli (imper. karamuUa.) 

To make (in any way), ghimabilli. 

To make, or shape by chopping, hhaialli (imper. bhaiamuUa). 

To spHt, bharuni (I split the wood, tulu gai hharuni). 

To dig, or scrape out (a pit), moaghi. 

To draw out (as to milk a cow), nunmuUi. 

To suck (the breast), gamugh. 

To taste (from talli or tuUi = tongue), tatulli. 

To blow (as to smoke a pipe), bCibilli (gai bubilline = I am 
smoking). 

To ask, or in(puire of, taialdini. 

To carry, or bear off, kargi (imper. kargilln, or kalghilina). 

To catch (as a fish with hook), yena billi (imper. yenabilla). 

To tlirust through with a spear, dfirilli. 

To sew (with a needle), ningiUi or gigilli. 

To strike, knock down, overthrow, bunialli. 

To stand up (as a man or a tree), waddlini, or warrum (imper. 
warruna). 

To enter (as one stream into another, or water into a vessel), 
yarimidli or yaruiuuUi (imper. yarrayarra ; yardlina, it does 
pour into). 

To sit, gari (imper. garia). 

To swim, kfibi. 

To take up, lift, djeamulli (im})er. djeaiiiulla). 

To call, to shout, khakulli (imper. kliakidla). 

To weep, to wail, yughi. 

To rejoice, to dance, yugali. 

To laugh, or make fun, kindami, or kurdainulli. 

To walk, tarniwulli. 

To climb, ascend, kulhae. 

To hear, winnugalli. 

Get up (imper. warriaj. 

To sing, baoilli. 
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Ad'\'EBBS. 

To-morrow, gurukas (night over). 

Some time hence, yeml or yerarl. 

Yesterday, ghimiandi (past day). 

V ery long ago, or very far off, garibu. 

Xear, close, kuimhu. 

Immediately, yelaaho, or jhlhaatho. 

There, beyond, giitta. 

Here, nialli. 

Far (distant in space or time), berii, or beruji. 

In this place at any side or cheek, nabu, or nabbu. 

Pkoxol'NS. 

I, gai. 

We two, gaUi. 

hline, our own, our tribe, oitr laud, ghurjuigun. 
SrmxES. 

Aral or rai signifies possession, and has the sense of ous. Thus 
yina-arai = hating a wife ; kolia-arai = hating a spouse ; kiwira- 
rai = hating a husband ; yiramauarai = hating a horse ; millim- 
hrai = milkers, cows hating milk ; junbabrai = shepherd, hating 
sheep ; yularai = hating food ; full, opposite to yhlgin = hungry; 
ul or did = like, having the quality of. 

Phrases aad Sextexces. 

I sleep, gai batibillani. 

Verily I did sleep, kir (or kearr) gai baubiUiui. 

I hear, gai winnuggiliui (or winnuggi). 

I have truly got honey, or “ cut out ” honey, warrfd keargai 
bhaialdona (or bail). 

I have well slept, gai guraraghinye. 

I fish (Irook fish), ghuya gaia yenabilli. 

I split wood, tiilu gai bharuni. 

We two are friends (or belong to one another), guyuggun gaUi. 
Friendly people, gut-uggundul murri. 

Enemies, yilian muni. 

So, in this way, yelliiia. 

In this manner, yilakwai. 

YTiat do you say ? what is it ? niienya ? or mien yarig ? 

YTiy do you do this ? mienya go ? 

Ejaculations of surprise, how great I how grand ! kuttabul ! 
kiittabul ! 

How strange ! gi pai ! 

[The idea of intensity in' greatness, distance, proximity, etc., is 
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expressed by prolonging the final syllable, sometimes tire root 
syllable, as parrib u very far olf indeed.] 

Kai-medul, very young and small indeed. 

Yes, yo ; kirr is used as an emphatic yes. 

Yes, aiyo, kb’raol or kerraol = tndy (uttered Vitli solemnity). 
Hither, this vay (come), tai. 

That rvay, arrigo. 

Here, numma. 

At your hand, murni. 

This side (of a river, &c.), uriallina. 

The other side, parigallina. 

The far side, mrdanda. 

Soon, yela ; immediately, yeladtho. 

Before long, or not long ago, yelamlro. 

Like, resembling, kerrt or kearrt, as pukadi keani: (like a .scpiirrel) , 
bhan ghearrt (like the appearance of mistletoe). 

I am abstaining from cod, pai vanall kudu. 

Me bound to abstain from kangaroo, punna vanall bundarr. 

Tr.vditioxs. 

Bhaiami, Baiame (or Bhiahmee) is regarded as the maker of all 
things. The names signify “ maker ” or “ cutter out,” from the 
verb bhai, baiaili, baia. He is regarded as the revarder or 
punisher of men, according to their conduct. He sees all, and 
knovrs all, if not directly, through the subordinate deity Tmua- 
mulan, who presides at the Bora. Bhaiami is said to have been 
once on the earth. Turramrdan is mediator in all the operations 
of Bhaiami upon man, and in all man’s transactions with 
Bhaiami. “ Turramulan ” means “ leg on one side only,” one- 
legged. 

Turramulan has a vdfe called Muni Bunibian (^loonee 
Burrebean), that is, egg or fife, and mUk or nourishing, who 
has cliarge of the instruction and supervision of women. For 
women may not see or hear Turranifdan on pain of death. 

The “tohi” (smoke, spirit, heart, central life), that which 
speaks, thinks, determines within man, does not die with the 
body, liut ascends to Bhaiami, or transmigrates into some other 
form. It may be a wandali (wunda) or spirit wandering aljout 
the earth. The “ bunna,” flesli or material part, perishes ; the 
“ wundah ” may become a white man. Tlie transmigration of 
the “ tohi ” is generally to a superior condition ; but tliose 
who are very wicked go to a more degraded and miserable 
condition. 

Forms of incantation are used. The Deity is supposed 
to be influenced by charms, worked tlirough the agency of 
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certain stones and magical cards (‘‘burr ”). It is also supposed 
tbat men are capable of acquiring magical or supernatural 
powers, and pretenders often self-cleceived have arisen. As 
among Christians, many are grossly ignorant of Christ and of 
God, and become slaves to their own imaginations and to 
degrading superstitions, it is not to be wondered at that blacks 
should be ignorant of Bhaiami, of Turramulan, and of their 
moral and religious code. 

XfiADlTIOX COXCERNIVG OkIOX AXD THE PLEIADES. 

The Pleiades, iliai Miai (meaning girls), were parihii 
ghibalindi (if., a very long time ago), hving on earth. They 
were young women of extraordinary beauty. Orion, “ Berriberi ” 
(meaning young men) becoming bural winupilan (enamoured) 
of these young women, pursued them, one particular warrior 
being foremost. Miai Miai tied and prayed for dehverance. 
They were favourites of Bhaiami and of Turramulan, who granted 
their request. They climbed to the top of some very high trees ; 
and by the help of Bhaiami sprang up into “ gunakulla ” (the 
sky, or heaven), where they were changed into beings of light. 
One of them not being so beautiful as the rest, or being less 
favoured, hides behind the other six ; and it is said to be “ gurri 
gurrl” (shy or afraid), that is the pleiad which is scarcely 
visible, or less conspicuous than the rest. 

Soon after the elevation of Miai Miai to the heavens, 
Berriberi, or the leader of the young men, was taken up, and 
now appears as a constellation (Orion) with his “bun-an” 
(boomerang) and “ ghutur ” (belt). 

The sun, “ yarai ” or “ jmroka,” is masculhie. 

The Bora (oe Boorkah). 

This is an institution for the admission of youth into the 
rank of manhood. Meetings for the Bora are summoned at 
irregular periods, as emergencies arise. The youths who are 
initiated are instructed in the mysteries of their supernatural 
beings ; and their moral and religious codes are enumerated with 
much solemnitjL Symbols are used, rites are practised, fastin" is 
enforced. Turrumiilan is represented by an old man, who is 
learned in all the laws and traditions, rites and ceremonies, and 
assumes to be endowed with supernatural powers. It is certain 
that most of those who have passed tlirough the Bora are 
profoundly impressed with a sense of obUgation to observe the 
moralities and spiritualities there enumerated. 

Here instruction is given in the law of consanguinity 
and intermarriage. In one respect this law agrees with the 
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Mosaic code, it allows not marriages with a wife’s sister 
during her Lifetime. Polygamy is ^permitted under certain 
restrictions. The infraction of these is punished hy corporal and 
spiritual penalties. It is generally observed more sacredly than 
the Christian code among the whites. In connection with the 
Bora abstinence from particular kinds of food is enforced, in 
some cases for years. 

It is called the “ Boorrah,” or place of the “ boorr,” because 
the boorr, or belt, is used in the incantations. The neopliyte is 
solemnly invested with the “• boorr,” or belt of manhood. 

It is imlawful to mention the Bora, or anything connected 
with it, or the name of Tiirrumulan in the presence of women. 
Most of the Murri imagine that evil influences are exercised 
by means of the “ boorr when sickness occurs they say 
“uerrma boorr warlah” ftbose people are throwing the belt). 
For instance, the Murri on the Barwon Kiver and on the Bree, 
attribute the prevalence of smallpox (of which some of them 
retained marks a few years ago) to the throwing of the boorr by 
a hostile tribe on the west. 

Songs, Bacilli. 

Baoilli (song of derision of one of the same tribe). 

^andii-nago turri ghilliana 
Buzbun mulligo zo zin bularr 
!^ai murrin paia warranbraia 
ipirrego ma toll dirraldaia. 

Mho comes ? large head of hair. 

Arms crooked, like cockleshells two. 

It is one of my people, on the road he is. 

Forth smoke is proceeding. 

BaoiUi II (an English scene. The song illustrates the 
aboriginal art of constructing new words from the 
English). 

Publikaor wiritheah 
ILjeamillia niiri iiiTr 
Ipummihliago karniwaiandi 
l)runghilla tifinal a diml 

Public house* shouting or screaming. 

Grasping hips or thighs 
He ajijiears, tripped by a stick, 

Drunken, stricken with fits. 


* The aborigines cannot sound 
“ Yarr.” 


the name Yass on our maps was originally 
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Baoilli III. Yugal, or song composed for dancers. 

Burran burin belar bundi 
LIuraea berar karni 
Wakara warol tubilkah Bundin 
Yumba yumbu guniil 
Warakel munan 

Shield of Burree, spear and club, 

Throwing stick of Berar bring ; 

The broad boomerang of WaroU, 

Waist-belts and pendants, aprons of Boodon. 

Jump ! jump I use yom' eyes. 

With the straight emu spear. 

Baoilli IV ; another Yugal. 

!Murri goriah 
Yeraman buraldi 
Wi wi kurralah 
Millimbrai kakullah kirawa 
Black man very fat. 

Horses driving. 

Firewood cutting, 
ililking cows, lowing. 

Seeking for them. 

Baoilli V ; a ghiribal or song imitative of animal sounds and 
habits. 

Beralah, black musk duck, or diver. 

Ya paia paripga (repeat ad libitum.) 

Pumba par, go (repeat and tran.spose ad libitum.) 
Mingo aha karai (repeat ad libitum). 

Ibbiriln tar wapgah whoogh. (At this word the cheeks are 
filled with breath like a bladder, and then suddenly as it were 
burst.) 

BaoiUe VI ; ridicule of one of another tribe. 

[iMost of the words of this song are of the Warlarai (AVolaroo) 
dialect, which has a close affinity to the Ghunimilarai or 
Kamilaroi]. 

iMullor mulla gha ibbeliam buli 
Bunnakunni, bunnakuiiui 
Kiramai gunman 
Dhucldi paia 
Inghd bunmalumi 
Bunda wahni 
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Spirit like emu, as a wLirlwincl 
Pursues (or hastens) ; 

Lays violent hold on travelling (wandering). 
Lnele of mine (derisively) 

Fires out with fatigue, 

Then throws him down (helpless). 

Fuel of Mr. Greenways’s information. 


Wailwcx Laxguage axd Teaditioxs. 
(Information derived from Mr. Thomas Honery, Tapper Hrmter.) 

Wailwun or i|)iumba is the language spoken along forty miles 
of the Barwon, from the junction of the Xamoi downwards. 
It is called (Wailwim) from the negative “wad” (sounded like 
the English word “ wOe ”), meaning “ no ” it is called “ giiunba ” 
from pia = to speak (ilr. Honery prefers the name “ piumba,” 
which he says is that generally used by the people as the name 
of their own language. They caU themselves “ Wailwun,” and 
sometimes use this word for the language. 

There are about a thousand blacks" now speaking ^iumba. 
The next language down the Barwon is “ Burrumbinya,” and the 
next “ Kuno ” which is spoken at Fort Bourke. The neiohbour- 
ing languages are “ Ikluiuwurri” spoken on the Bree ; the° Cal»5r 
and the Xarran Yualari, on the Balonne ; and “ Kuamu,” on the 
Warrego. “ Yualarai ” differs from “ Wolaroi ” spoken on the 
Gwydir. In “ Yualarai ” no is weggo ; in AYolaroi the net^ative is 
“ wol.” 

XiCilBA, ^YORDS. I. — YoL’XS. 

Man, tahur. Chin, kir. 

'Woman, wiiupga. Throat, nuggi. 

■^Yomen, wirupgai. Heck (back), nirrimirri. 

hlany women, wiriipgamboi. Shoulders,, vuirru 

Boy, murrukupga. Arm, niirru. 

Girl, niai iynpga. Forearm, pi. 

Baby, wuru. Elbow, punuka. 

Little baby, wuiudhid. Hand, murra. 

IMaiden, virgin, kuma dhiliu. Poll, nan. 

Blackfellow, mai or maiai. Eye, mil. 

White man, wunda. Hose, mum. 

Male (man or beast), mimdewa. Mouth, pundal. 
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Father, buba. 

Lips, willi. 

Mother, guni. 

Teeth, wira. 

Brother (man), kukka. 

Tongue, tulle. 

Sister (woman), kati. 

Ear, kirigera. 

Brother (boy), kukkamin. 

Finger, wiirria. 

Sister (girl), gidura. 

Thumb of the fingers, guni. 

Wife,* * * § puan. 

Toe, wurria. 

Uncle, kani. 

Great toe, guni. 

Aunt, mama. 

Chest, wirri. 

Cousin, puliingan. 

Belly, buri. 

Truant wife, yanawe. 

Armpit, kilkulburi. 

Head or skull, kubogii. 

Breast (woman’s), gumniu. 

Head or hair, wulla. 

Havel, gindmir. 

Forehead, pulu. 

Thigh, dhurrii. 

Beard, kir. 

Calf or leg, kaia. 

Moustaches, mulagin. 

Leg (below knee), piyu. 

Wliiskers, narma. 

Foot, dliina. 

Cheek, tdhukal. 


Animals. 

Kangaroo, uiiirui. 

Whip-snake, murai. 

Opossum, kuraki. 

Death-adder, murai.f 

Emu, guri. 

Pigeon (squatter), munumbi. 

Bat,t wibuUabulla. 

Pigeon (top-knot), laoilgera. 

Swallow, millimarti. 

Duck (wood), gunambi. 

Laugliing jackass, I j. 

Horse, yii-aman. 

great kingfisher J 

Sheep, tumba. 


Crow, waru. 

Kative Companion, burulga. 
Cod (fish), kuddn. 

Black bream, bupidla. 
Yellow bream, bidjmg. 

Jew fish, tup-gur. 

Cray fish, wipgar. 

Boa, mupiin. 

Black-snake, yukl. 

Brown snake, tdhuru. 


Dog, mirii,§ 

Eagle, mullion. 

Swan, burriina. 

Pelican, wirea. 

Cockatoo, niuiai. 

Pigeon (bronze-winged), yamnr. 
Duck (in general), wiruwarra. 
Duck (black), budamba. 

Duck (teal), buiga. 

Yam, kunowa. 


[This yam is sweet, juicy, and very agreeable. It gi'ows to the 
size of a large water melon, and as many as sixteen yams ai-e 
found one on root. It grows in sandy ground, and has above 


* That is what is called in Kaniilaroi ‘‘gutir” one who may lawfully be taken 
as a wife ; thus “ Ippatha idhuru ” is '• guan ” to Ippai guri.” 

f The bat and the swallow are sacred, and are nerer killed. 

J The name of the whip-snake and death-adder is the same; both are deadly. 
The name of cockatoo differs only in the leng;th of the n. 

§ In Barrunburga language, mirri means a horse. 
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the surface only a small vine ; 
flower upon it.] 

informant never saw any seed or 

Ironbark, bigur. 

Yellow-box, mulli. 

Boomerang-tree, mulga. 

Moon, kiwiir. 

Sun, dlium. 

Boomerang, bier. 

Xamoi (river), kimmwi. 

Myal (ffft’flci'ff 7Jt’;id.), buri. • 

Sacred stone, wiar. 

Bastard myal, jimma. 

Gum-tree, guara. 

Yenus (emu), guri. 

[This stone is in the king’s (chief’.s) possession, and by putting 

this in his mouth and spurting 
his death. One of his men 

it out at anyone, he can cause 
goes and kills the person thus 

marked out for destruction.] 

Friendship (or friends), maind}ud. Enmity (or enemies), kidgiurun 
Astonishment, guduwundubaigu. or kulgigan. 


Xorth-west, mrruraka. 

Ad.jectives. 

Good, yiada. 

Alive, muun. 

Bad, wurai. 

Mlnte, buzoba. 

Great, thurugal. 

Black, brdui. 

Small, buddhudthid. 

Blue, brdui. 

One, magu. 

Bed, girawd. 

Two, bulugur. 

Yellow, gunaigguna. 

Three, kuUba. 

Green, gidytmgidyun. 

Four, bulugurbrdugiu’. 

Brown, dhugmignlia. 

Old, bugaia. 

Young, dhulugaimba. 

Five, wirungun murra. 

Proxocxs. 

I, gattu. 

Ye, gindngul. 

Thou, gindu. 

He, muiidewu. 

Ye two, gindula. 

"We, geene. 

Adveeus. 

Yes, garu. 

Above, gunaowa. 

Xo, wail 

Below, gunadhur. 

Many words are the same in 
large number are different. 

Kamilaroi and lYail’wun, but a 


Sestexces. 

Did you see me 1 guinandii ahi gard ? 
Yes, I saw you, garu gii dhu gani. 

Ippai built a house, Ippaudu wume giiiiu. 
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Murri pulled it down, Murriggu wirune. 

Kubbi killed Kumbo, Kubbiggu gune Kumbupu. 

Kumbo killed Kubbi, Kumbugu Kubbipa giime. 

WTiat for ? minyapgo ? 

The gi’eatest of enemies, kulkiwiinwungan. 

Gen’ealogy and ILarelige, 

Like the Kamularoi, they have four family names of men, and 
four of women ; Ippai, Mirrri, Kumbo and Kubbi ; and Ippatha, 
Matha, Budtha and Kubotha. 

These are also divided into murui or muriiwi (kangaroo), puri 
(emu), tdhuru (brown snake), and kuraki (opossum). There 
are therefore four classes of Ippai, namely, Ippai muruwi, Ippai 
puri, Ippai tdhuru, and Ippai kuraki, and so of the others, 
making sixteen classes of men, and sixteen of women. Kum- 
bupga is a young kumbo, murripga a young murri. 

When tribes go to war, each carries its own representative 
animal stufted, as a standard. 

According to Mr. Honery, the only rules observed as to 
marriage and descent, are these two : that a man cannot take a 
wife of the names corresponding with his own, and that parents 
may not give their children their own names. Thus Murri 
Kiu’aki may not marry a ilatha Kuraki, but he may marry 
Matha Tdhuru, or Ippatha Kuraki, or any woman except Matha 
Kuraki. Ippai Tdliuru may marry any woman but an Ippathu 
Tdhuru ; the children of the kuraki and a tdhuru, must be either 
murui or puri. It is likely enough that in some families the 
rules are more or less relaxed. The two rules above given are 
carried out in the more complete system, which has been 
described in former reports. Jlr. Honery also states that 
brothers and sisters have different animal names. Thus all 
brothers of Ippai Tdliuru are also Ijipai Tdhuru ; but his sisters 
are not Tdhuru, though they are all Ippatha. Sometimes the 
brothers are Ippai Tdhuru, and the sisters Ip].iatha Kurabi. 

Mdien Ippai Tdhuru marries Kubotha IMurui, their children 
are Murri Kurabi and ^latha ^uri ; when Kumbo ^uri marries 
Matha Kurabi, their children are Kubbi Tdhuru and Kubotha 
Muriu. 

Tkaditions. 

Eai-ame made all things. He first made man at the Muriila, 
(a mountain between the Karran and the Barwon). Bai-ame 
once lived among men. There is, in the stony ridges between 
the Barwon and the Xarran, a hole in a rock, in the shape of a 
man, two or three times as large as an ordinary man, where 

VOL. vn. T 
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Bai-ame used to go to rest himself. He had a large tribe around 
him there, whom he fed at a place called MidQl.” Suddenly 
he vanished from them and went up to heaven. Still though 
unseen he provides them with food, making the grass to grow. 
They believe that he will come back to them at some future 
time. 

There was formerly a bad spirit, called MuUion (the eagle), 
who lived in a very high tree, at Girra on the Barwon, and was 
wont to come down and devour men. They often tried to drive 
away MuUion by pUing wood at the foot of the tree, and setting- 
fire to it. But the wood was always pushed away by an 
in-vdsible hand, and the fire was of no avail Bai-ame, seeing 
their trouble, told a black feUow to get a murruwunda (a Uttle 
red mouse), and put a lighted straw in its mouth, and let it run 
up the tree. This set fire to the tree, it blazed up, and from the 
midst of the smoke they coidd see MuUion fly away. He 
never returned to vex them. The smoke that arose from the 
burning of that tree was so dense, that they cotUd see nothing 
for some days. 

“ Kinirkinir,” the spirits of the departed, are supposed to 
wander over the face of the earth. “ Buba ” (father) is used as 
the name of an old kangaroo, father of the -whole race of 
kangaroos, whose thigh-bone is preserved and carried about by 
one of the tribes. This bone is 4 feet long, 7 or 8 inches roun^ 
and tapering in form. 

It was found long ago in the MuriUu ridges. The Murui of 
the tribe have charge of it. “ Youi ” is a spirit that roams over 
the earth at night. “ lYawi ” is a snake in the water, that used 
to eat black fellows. They could never kUl it. “ Murriula,” a 
dog-Uke monster, formerly in the waters, not seen lately. They 
say the water was formerly aU over the region between the 
Barwon and the UTarran. 


Klxgs. 

Each tribe chooses its king. There is no formal act of 
choosing or appointing a king. The tribe graduaUy recognise 
the superior activity and prowess of their ablest man ; and by 
general consent he becomes king. A king can always find some 
one to carry out his wishes, in kiUing those whom he disUkes. 
In one instance a king was killed m revenge for kUUng his 
-wife’s baby. He had sent his wife away, and she came with a 
baby. He said it was not his child, and beat his wife and drove 
a tomahawk into the head of the child. The woman’s brother 
then came and kUled the king with his spear. The tribe 
coming up, and seeing their king wounded to death, attacked 
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the mfe’s brother. Some took his part, and in a fight which 
ensued this man and his partisans prevailed. He was then 
made king in place of the man he had killed. 

He was called “ Waiahurra Jackey.” 


Careobaeees. 

At their carrobarees, or festivals of singing and dancing, they 
sometimes have stufied birds on their backs ; pelicans, swans, 
emus, &c. They hop and run about in imitation of the birds. 
The women sit down and sing. 

llTien the Black Police first appeared on this river, the 
following song was composed and sung at carrobarees : — 

Murago miiginga dlii 
Guria bai go 

Dhinihgo Duntiligandhu mini 
Gurago. 

Go on, blind, all of ye, 

Go on for ever, I hope 
To Sydney, to Sydney for ever, 

Good-bye. 

Of the following Carrobaree song he coidd not give the 
meaning. It may serve to illustrate their ideas of metre. 

Ibiruna ibaipiluiii 
Builbirlini 

][)uranindhul mindhuloni 
Bugagudi nunmuimunmura 
i^ei purri. 

The Boea. 

In 1862 Mr. Honery was present at a Bora held between the 
Barwon and the lower jiart of the Castlereagh Eiver. He was a 
boy at the time, and is one of the very few Europeans who have 
been allowed to witness the mysteries of the initiation. There 
was a place cleared and surrounded with bushes laid as a fence, 
like a sheep yard. Within were three old men. About twelve 
youths were to be “ made men ; ” they had been for seven or 
eight months compelled to eat only one kind of food. MTien 
they came to the outside of the yard, at the command of the 
old men they lay flat upon their faces, and were covered with a 
cloak. Then two of the old men came outside, the third 
remaining within. 

T 2 
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The youths u’ere called up, one at a time. Each youth, as he 
came up, leapt over the fence, and took up a piece of string 
with a bit of wood at the end, which he whirled round with a 
whizzing noise three times. He then jumped out, and another 
jumped in. WTaile one was inside, the others remained lying on 
the ground, with their heads covered, and as soon as one came 
out, he fell on his face, and was covered up again. 

A week after this preliminary ceremony, the old men all 
went inside, and called in the youths one at a time. As each 
came in they flogged him as hard as they could with a strip of 
bark 2 feet long and 6 or 8 inches wide. Then, with two 
stones, one used as a peg, the other as a hammer, they broke off 
and knocked out one of his front teeth, leaving the roots of the 
tooth in his jaw. All this time the young man uttered not a 
sound. He went out, and hid his head as before ; and another 
came in to undergo the same process. For the next four days 
they were allowed to eat nothing but a very little bit of 
opossum. They were closely watched by the old men, to 
prevent their rambling about and perchance getting food con- 
trary to law. At the end of four days, they were brought, one 
by one, into the enclosure, and were compelled to eat the 
excrement of old women mixed with “ tao ” (the root of a plant 
called pigwood), in basins of bark. 

This revolting ceremony has been often ascribed to the 
blacks ; some of them have strenuously denied the truth of the 
charge. I have no reason to doubt the truth of Hr. Honery’s 
statement, though he is the only person who has told me that 
he saw it done. It may be a partial custom, limited to a few of 
the most degraded tribes. Coupled with flagellation and the 
knocking out of the tooth, it seems designed to complete the 
proof of manly endurance, as if they required those who aspired 
to the privileges of manhood, to prove their fitness by submitting, 
without a murmur, to the most painful and also the most 
nauseous proce.sses imaginable. 

After these things are done, the young men were turned out, 
but for three or four months were not allowed to come within 
300 yards of a woman. Once in the course of this time, they 
make a great smoke with burning boughs, then the young men 
come up on one side, women at a distance on the other side. 
Then the young men go away for another month or so. At the 
end of that time they meet and take part in a sham fight, which 
completes the long process of initiation. From that time they 
are free to enjoy all the prhileges of men; they may eat 
kangaroo, and emu, and may take wives. 
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XAilES. 

Besides their tribal names, they have distinctive names founded 
on some personal peculiarity or accident. Thus “ Kubbi Tdhuru ” 
is called Kuakumboan, another is ’Duluman ” (bald), from the 
bald hill near which he was born. An “ Ippai Tdhuru ” is called 
Dhinawurai (crooked thigh). A woman “ Butha Tahuru,” is 
called “ Mugumilla ” (blind) ; another woman is “ Winuluvurai ” 
(also crooked thigh, in the Burrumbinya language) ; another is 
“ Wullubungabia ” (gi'ey-headed). A “ Muiri ” who is a king is 
called “ Dinabxikul. 


Customs. 

Tribes seek to increase their numbers by accessions from other 
tribes. They steal children from other tribes ; and treat these 
adopted children very well. If an adult blackfellow runs away 
from his own tribe and seeks to join another, the young men of 
that tribe will try to kill liim ; but if the old men are present 
when he comes up, they will restrain the young men from attack- 
ing him, and will receive him kindly. 

They practice barter ; one man makes boomerangs for others, 
another makes spears, another opossum rugs ; everything bears 
its maker’s mark ; there are curved, zigzag, and diamond-shaped 
marks. Such exchanges take place as an opossum rug for a 
spear, a fishing net for a boomerang, drc. They had no fish- 
hooks before the whites came. 


Betrothal axd Marriage. 

When a girl is born, she is at once given by the father or mother 
to some man, to be liis wife in due time. It is common for old 
men to get young girls for wives, and for old women to become 
wives to young men. Some young men never live with any 
woman. A man often gets wives, by fighting, from another tribe. 


Fuxeral Eite.s. 

They make great availing over tlie dead, and sometimes keep up 
the nightly wail for a brother or sister, for years. Both men 
and women plaster their heads over with mud or pipeclay, and 
then cut themselves with tomahawks. At the funeral they 
dress up in different styles, some with head-dresses. When a 
fat man dies, tliey put his body up in a forked tree, and catch 
the fat dropping from him to anoint themselves ; this they 
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suppose makes them partakers of his former health and strength. 
When the fat has been drawn off, they take the body down, and 
sometimes carry it about for years. They eat the heart and 
hver of the dead, in order to appropriate his ratue. They never 
eat a man because of enmity. 

They bury most of their dead in round or oblong graves. 
There are bmial-gToimds where there are hundreds of graves. 
The Kamilaroi tribes cut figures on the trees round the graves 
as memorials of the dead. 


History. 

"NWien white men first came to the Barwon, the blacks were 
most amazed at the bidlock drays. They thought the chains 
were tied round the bullocks’ legs, not understanding the use of 
the yokes. They called them “ wunda,” and tried to kill them, 
as evil spirits. When the whites fired their guns at them, they 
ran up to the mouths of the guns to stop the smoke from com- 
ing out, and several of them were shot dead. That was at 
Murrubi. 

After that, they watched the white men to kill them. The 
first whom they kdled was caught by them wMle milking the 
cows. They stuck up his body on three spears, cut him with 
glass bottles, found at the station, and mutilated him horribly. 

Dhinabukul, a king, was a native of the Bree ; he was A'ery 
bold, and became powerful. After the white people came, he 
was very friendly with them. He sought their favour, and 
killed any black fellow whom they wished to get rid of. 


{End of Mr, Honcrg's Statement.) 
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The Aborigixes ox the Page akb the Isis. 

Near tlie junction of the rivers Page and Isis, tributaries of the 
Hunter, not far from the town of Aberdeen, Mr. Macdonald, a 
squatter of the place, showed me the spot where the blacks held 
their boras. It was in a pleasant glen at the foot of one of the 
highest hills in the neighbourhood. On the ground is the rude 
figure of a man, formed by laying down sticks of wood and 
covering them with earth, so as to raise it from 4 to 7 inches 
above the level of the ground. It is 22 feet long, 12 feet wide 
from hand to hand, and of the shape here given, fig 1. 



MTiile the young men are waiting the ordeal of the bora, they 
are made to lie flat on the grovmd upon then’ faces, in the 
position of tliis figure. Near by is a tree bent, as is not uncom- 
mon in this cormtry, so as to be almost horizontal for some 10 
feet, about 5 feet above the ground, down a branch and along the 
trunk of which the blacks have cut marks like the foot-prints 
of an emu. When a bora is held, a stuffed emu is carried along 
this tree, cleverly, so as to appear like a living one, and then 
walks round the company, along a raised path about 150 yards 
in circumference. In the centre is a large fire, round about 
which they dance. 

The young men are initiated at the age of 16 or 17. There 
is no knocking out of a tooth in this part of the country, nor 
any such revolting process as that mentioned by Mr. Honery as 
practised among the Wailwim tribe. But there is an ordeal of 
pain. They say that on these occasions their god comes down 
by a tree, and makes a great noise, and tosses the candidates for 
initiation up into the air to test them, and if they are bad he tears 
them to pieces. Esund about this place, for a considerable 
distance, are about one or a himdred and twenty trees marked 
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'ff-ith tomahawks as in the siibjoined sketch ; fig. 2 is 18 inches 
in diameter. There are many trees marked exactly in this way ; 
on some the marks reach as high as 15 feet above the ground ; 
fig. 3 is 2 feet 6 inches in diameter ; figs. 4 and 5 are different 
sides of the tree, about 4 feet. 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


]\La.eeiage. 

IMien a man wants to get a wife, he goes to a camp 
where there are men and women, and throws in a boomerang. If 
it is not thrown back at him, he n-alks in quietly and takes a 
wife ; if a boomerang is thrown at liim, he has to fight Sorcerers. 
Their Krodjis profess to drive away rain by taking a large 
cinder out of the fire and beating it with a stick till it Hies to 
pieces ; they then gatlier round it and shoitt “ cooey.” When 
any one is sick, the Krodjis come around him and sing ; they 
also burn the dung of kangaroos and lay it burning hot on 
wounds. They seek information in dreams, sleeping with their 
heads under logs. 

Yexgeaxce. 

If a man steals anything the tribe kill him. If a man 
murders any one, they believe the miu’clerer will pme away 
and soon die. 


Bueial. 

In order to biuy the dead, they dig a roimd hole like 
a well. They make a fire in this hole, and when it is burnt 
out, they carefully sweep up the ashes on a piece of bark and 
tlirow them out. ben they put the dead in the hole, in a 
sitting posture, whatever belongs to him (spears, boomerangs. 
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opossum rugs, &c.) is buried witb him. They lay large logs 
across the top of the grave, level with the ground, and roof 
them over v'ith bark, on which they raise a mound of earth. 
They carve serpentine lines on two trees, to the north-west of 
the grave. They say black will rise up wliite fellows. 


L.rxGrAGEs. 

They speak “ Kamdaroi,” varying sbghtly from that of 
the iSiamoi and Barwon. Here is a song sung at their Corrobarees. 

JMurrab a dai, bunniilde 
diuga diugai 
L)uon dimi woldina 
Gulir bain de ye 

“ Bulimard}u ” is sometliing sacred ; “ Wunda ” something 
a wild. 

Tkaditioxs. 


The deity who comes down at their “ Bora ” is very good 
and very powerful. He is very ancient, but never gets 
older. He saves them by his strength. He can pud trees 
up by the roots, and remove moimtains. If anything attacks 
them he tears it to pieces. 

The origin of the rivers was thus : — Some black feUows were 
very thirsty, looking for water ; and coming to a tree with a 
gulagur (opossum’s hole), cut it with a tomahawk ; on which 
rivers flowed from it. 

The white cockatoo was formed thus : — A piece of white 
bark was taken from a tree and thrown up, wliile in the air it 
was turned into a cockatoo. 

They ted of a chief who sent oxit some of his people to strip 
bark. They came back, and told him they could not get any. 
These men had broken the laws, and for their sin a terrible 
storm came down upon them. The chief took his tomahawk 
and stripped off a sheet of bark, and told them to get under it. 
They said it was not large enough. He stretched it each way, 
making it longer and broader. Then getting them under it, he 
threw it down, and kdled them ad. Another chief dved in a 
cave, and kept a dog. 


Okigixal Home of the Mueei. 

The aborigines here say their fathers came long long ago from 
the north-west. This is the tracUtion told on the Barwon, 300 
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miles westward, and remarkably corresponds with the statement 
of Andrew Hume, that the blacks near the north-west coast of 
Australia say the first men who ever came to this continent, 
landed on that coast, and that the righteous and preva ilin g part 
of the population, afterwards drove away a multitude of 
offenders against their sacred law towards the south-east. 

(End of Mr. McDonald's information.) 


Language of the Aborigines of Georges Eiver, Cowpasture 
and Appin, that is from Botany Bay, 50 miles to the south-west 
(From jMt. John Eowley, of Scone, formerly resident on Cook’s 
Eiver, near George’s Eiver, son of Lieutenant Eowley.) 

Black man, dullai [duggai is a Husband, mollimip. 

man at Moreton Bay.] Wife, jinmap. 

Black woman, wixawi. Brother, bobbina. 

White man, jib agulay or jib- Sister, bunnis * or wian. 


bagulop. 

Boy, wongra, or wangena, or 
\vunpara. 

Girl, werowi. 

Forehead, koblna. 

Eye, mai. 

Hose, nogra. 

Mouth, niidyea midge, or hurra. 
Teeth, tarra or terra. 

Ear, kurra. 

Breast, nabuz. 

Stomach, bindi. 

Arm, minnip. 

Hand, burd. 

Finger, berril. 

Leg, mundowo, or muirdao-i. 
Semen, nallun. 

Coition, nutta. 

Cloaca, gunara. 

Deaf, kurabundi. 

Having bad eyes, kujamai. 


Brother-in-law, jumbi. 
Sister-in-law, jumbip. 

Comrade, mittigar. 

Head, kobra, or kobbera. 

Eain, wallan. 

Thunder, murongaL 
Frost or snow, talara. 

Grass, durawi. 

House or hut, gimyu. 

Ship, murri noo-i. 

Drink, vittama. 

Victuals, karndS. 

Spear (small), dual. 

Fish spear (with prongs), muttip. 
Boomerang, bumarin. 

Shield, helinian or hilamun. 
Throwing stick (to throw spears), 
wonira. 

Het, rao-roa. 

Black duck, yuranyi. 

Hawxi, bunda. 


* Xhe s here must, I thint, be a mistake. Ifowhere in Australia hare I heard 
the sound s in any aboriginal word. The sound of dy (in hidyard) approaching 
j) or g in Roger, is sometimes mistaken for s, so is rr. I reirret to say 
Mr, Eowley left shortly before I receiTed his coUection of words” so that I 
could not consult lum on the point. 
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Kangaroo, burru. 

„ (old man), kao 
walgop. 

Kangaroo (mountain K.),‘svolaru. 
„ (black brush), wolaba. 
„ (red), gorea. 

Horse, yaraman (from “yara,” 
throw fast). 

Horned cattle, kumbakuluk. 
Sheep, jimbuk. 

Eock kangaroo, 'wirine or wirain. 
Kangaroo rat, karngim. 

Kative bear, kula. 

Kamesake, damolaior damili. 
Stranger, mai-al. 

Father, biana. 

Mother, waiana. 

Child (baby), gurg. 

Doctor (sorcerer), karraji. 

Foot, tunna. 

Urethra, wingi. 

Testicle, kulga. 

Buttocks, butra. 

Emus, buna or quimara. 
Pudendum muliebre miindra. 
Menstrual period, mulamundra. 
To make water, yilabbi. 
Big-bellied, bindimari. 
Stammering, kurukabundi. 
One-eyed, wogulmai. 

Emu, birribain, or birabain, oi 
murrion. 

Blue pigeon, wonga wonga. 
Crested pigeon, mirral. 

Green pigeon, baoma. 
Bronze-winged pigeon, gotgag. 
Laughing jackass, kogunda. 
Cockatoo, karabi or karibi. 
Eosella parrot, bundeluk. 

(^uail, maunlai. 

Crow, wargon. 

Hawk, bunda. 

Opossum, wai ali. 

Ring-tailed opossum, bukari. 
Groimd bear, wombat. 

Iguana, jindaola. 


Blue shark, eon. 

Ground shark, quibito. 
Schnapper, wallami. 

Kingtish, wollogul. 

Flathead, kaoari. 

Mullet, worrijal. 

Bream, yerrermurra. 

Blaektish, kururma. 

Black snake, cherribit. 
Mosquito, dubig. 

Eel, bm’ra. 

Oyster, bittongi. 

Mud oyster, denya. 

Fish, mogra. 

Lightning, mangamanga. 

Earth or ground, bimmall. 

Wind, gura. 

Canoe, naoi. 

Club (large headed), nullanulla. 
Club, woddi (waddy). 

Spear, karmai. 

Path or road, muru. 

Hdl, bulga. 

Back, gili. 

Humpback, bulga-giH. 

Stone hatchet, mogo. 

Knot of a tree hollowed out to 
hold water, colomin. 

Oar, narrawan. 

Gun, jererburra, 

• Smoke, kudjel. 

Sore, gigi. 

Sore, boil, buka. 

Itch, gaiball. 

Flyblows, tullibilog. 

Opossum rug, budbUli. 

Egg, carbin. 

Blood, mula. 

Paper (called from the inner 
bark of the tea tree, which 
resembles paper), kurunderug 
or kurundulug. 

Bubrush, woUogolin. 

Cooking, kuninma. 

Kame, nante. 

Pity or sympathy, mudjevu. 
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Dog, jungho or dingo. 

Pig, tarra mue. 

Sim, keun, kyun, or yiluk. 
Moon, jiiUuk. 

Stars, kimkerwalli. 

Morning, ivinbin. 

Ifight or darkness, minni. 
Water, bardo, or nijog or naijig. 
Fire, goyog* 

Sea, burraival. 

Dust (dour, &c.), duria or dirir. 


Hoarseness (in speaking), kurak 
a biindi. 

Ceremony of knocking the front 
tooth, yella hi daialog. 

Disease like smallpox, which 
carried off many before the 
colony was settled, gul gul. 

Brushf i^thick wood), tuga. 

Scrub (thick wood), jerematta. 

South wind, tugra gora. 

North wind, juirdkaf gora. 


Proxouxs. 


I, naiya. We, jumna. 

You, nindi. That, mungan. 


Adjectives. 


Hot, yuruka (used also for north Two, bulla (the universal Aus- 
and on the Barwon yuroka = tralian root), 
sun). Three, bulla wargul (two-one). 

Cold, tugra (used also for south), or (1) wagul, (2) buler or 
Large, murri, or marri (this word hlaveri, (3) blaoeriwagul, (4) 
means great all over Eastern blaoeriblaoeri. 


Austraha. 

Small, narag. 

Good, Budjery. 

Bad, weri. 

Brave, muttog. 

Deaf, kurakubunni. 

Bald (on the head), kombrukno. 
Stupid, bimug-garai. 

Angry, kulara. 

Toothless, tarrabundi. 
Grey-headed, warringi kobbera. 
One, wargul (at Newcastle, 
wakol). 


Four, bullabuUa. 

Five, bullubuUawargul. 

Old, kaoall or kaiun. 

Young, muddi. 

Afraid, jeiTon. 

Greedy, tuUiz nug. 

Fat, gbrai. 

Lean, wararg. 

Stinking, kuji (coogee, or bad 
generally). 

Near-sighted (bad eyes), kuji 
mai. 

Cross-eyed, kuragain. 


* Gotou, fire, is the same root as “ toiyung ” at Newcastle, “ kaiyun ” and 
“ kudun ” at Moreton Bay. 

t “ Brush ” is generally about a watercourse, the underwood is very thick and 
dark Tines load the branches of trees. “ Scrub ” is a drier and less luxuriant 
jungle. 

X “ Yuroka” means “ sun ” on the Barwon. The sun is north, not mid-day. 
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Verbs. 


To give, toga 
To steal, karama. 

To fight, durella. 

To throw, yanah. 

To cry, yunga. 

To laugh, winna. 

To shout (coowhee), kumba. 

To tell (make known), paialla. 
To fish, mogra. 

To hunt, wolbunga. 

To sleep, nangri. 

To dance, korrobra. 

To sing, beria. 

To die, boi (this root is found at 
Moreton Bay). 

To take, mahan. 

To strike, paibao. 


To bum, kirnnet. 

To swim, bogi. 

To drive, nalla bogi. 

To hide, tua billi. 

Look out (beware), quark quiirk. 
Stop here, wallawa. 

Sit down, nallawilli. 

To go, yan (common root). 

Let us go, nalla yan. 

To squint, kiuagaine or kurgain. 
Make haste, barrao (in Kami- 
laroi, barai). 

To spear, turret. 

Come here, quai bidja. 

Eun away, whu karndi. 

Come, quai 
Eun, wu. 


Adverbs. 

Xo, bel or beal. Yes, jmin. 

Far away, warawara. Where, buwnt. 

Close by, winnima. Here, bija. 

Bye-and-bye, karbo. Away, kaundi. 


Phrases. 

Tell me your name, paiaEa paia nanti. 

Your brother, mindi (or pindi) bobina. 

My brother, nyah (or pdia) bobina. 

Strike me, paibao paia. 

The baby is burnt, make haste gurup, kunut, kuai, bija. 

A hunting song about Wallaby, bandicoot, rock kangaroo, 
bush, rat, bear, and blue pigeon. 

Wolba, wolba minya munde 
Apawe y kole bu'op 
Mute mutte wire 
lYupgor, wupgor 
Kolle, mirop 
Ato, mute 
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Customs. 

Female ckildren are betrothed as soon as they are bom; and 
from that time the future son-in-law must never look at his 
destined mother-in-law. 

During the menstrual period, women are most careful to 
seclude themselves, sleeping at a separate fire, and in any way 
avoiding association of others. The karadji or doctor, when 
called to the sick, warms his own foot, and then presses it on 
the sick, where the pain is felt. 


(End of Mr. Roudeg’ s information.) 


Specimens of the langui 
John Malone, a half-caste, 

Father, babunna. 

Mother, rjuburg. 

Child, chagup. 

Son, babup. 

Daughter, gudjerap. 

Sister, midjan or mitjun. 

Your father’s children, babmun 
derup. 

Your are mine (my daughter) 
paiawulli. 

Old man, hangup. 

Old woman, mfilda. 

Water, bahi. 

Fire, we. 

Head, kabura. 

Eyes, me. 

Hose, nugidbundi. 

Mouth, kommi. 

Tongue, tuUup. 

Hand, nurramul. 

Knee, pumup. 

Foot, dunna. 

Kangaroo, hurrah 


ige of the e.xtinct Sydney Tride (from 
whose mother was of that tribe). 

Food, dunmipup. 

Eight, purra. 

Sun, wirri. 

Sunshine, wiripgidla or wirip 
kideyes. 

One, wakul. 

Two, wakulwakid.* 

Three, dugid 
Ground, niurmp. 

Dog, jugup. 

Magpie, gnrugup. 

Crow, metiba. 

Duck, kundyeri. 

Black-snake, juipga. 

Deaf-adder, nyambutsh. 

Hut, kurya. 

Creek, turagup. 

Sand, wetyut. 

Grass, bumbur. 

AVind, kumguma. 

Boat, yeenera or bulinjup. 

For a wurugul. 

Good, kuller. 


* This must be a substitute for a forgotten bu'ei-, or some such word. 
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Opossum, kuruera. 
Sky, dulka. 

Sea, kuljjiira. 

Eain, bunna. 
Clouds, kurru. 
Smoke, kurupgery. 
Dew, kibir. 


Bad, wirra. 

Large, kainn. 

Small, murrilwului). 
Bed and yellow, kubar. 
White, tibuira. 

Black, punda. 


I see a kangaroo, gandagu burrii. 

Where, mitta. 

There he is, go, go, ga gullai. 

He has caught some schnapper, mamna wulimai. 

He killed a snake, bunma munda. 

Eun, come here, quick, clawa, ye, ye chobug. 

Go away, take the dog away, yunda gaindina mirrigug. 
Bring it here again, gaigulug ga mirrigug. 

Give me some water, binigug batii. 

I wiU give you some water, gai gai pindwagug butu. 

Over the river, wagu yanbagal. 

You must, no I gindigug muEi, meira. 

YTiat do you want, mistress ? unijerunbi munku ? 

What are you looking sulky for ? punmakuno wottowiye ? 
You must be so disagreeable, girllai rumka wirimigunin. 
Our father here wOl pray for us, kur aguluk tualeue. 

He brought his sister liome, gaigulai ia mitjungun. 


WODIWODI. 


The Language of Illawarra. 

O 

(From Lizzie, a half-caste, whose mother was a Shoalhaven, 
aboriginal, and who is now the wife of John Malone). 

The language formerly spoken from Port Jackson to 
Wollongong was called “ Turawal ; ” that spoken from thence to 
the ShoaUiaveii Eiver, “ Wodiwodi.” 


God, Minimi. 

Spirit or ghost, guun. 

White man, jiruggalug. 

Old man, buggun. 

Young man, yuriig or baglug. 
Young woman, yirawiug. 
Chin, wuUu. 

Teeth, irra. 

Ear, kuri. 

Hair, jirra. 


Sky, mirir. 

Cloud, kurru. 

Ground, murug. 

Water, gaitgug. 

Eire, kanbi. 

Sun, bukurug or wurri. 

Moon, tedjug. 

Stars, jinjinunrug (sparkling). 
Venus, burara. 

Sirius, kurumid. 
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Tongue, tuUun. 

Throat, kuru. 

Head, collar or wuUar. 
Forehead, julu (same in Kami 
laroi). 

Eyes, mohura or mer. 

Kose, nuggfir. 

Mouth, kommi. 

Child, kudjaguz. 

Little cliild, murra kaiggup. 
Boy, hunhari. 

Shoulder, kogo. 

Arm, murrug. 

Hand, murramur. (Thi: 
all over the east of 
tralia.) 

Thigh, tuxra. (A stdl 
extended root in the 
durra, durrup, &c.) 

Kails, birrigul or hirnup. 
Knee, pumrnu. 

Leg (calf), purri. 

Kangaroo, burrii. 

Opossum, kuraora. 
Black-snake, niundar. 
Cockatoo, yambaiimba. 

Dog, mirigup. 

Diamond-snake, mokka. 
Pelican, kurupuba. 

Iguana, gindaola. 

Lizard (small), dillup. 

Fish, dun. 


Pleiades, muUamuUup. 

Sea, purrowun, or kaiup. 

Bain, bunna, or yewi. 

Foot, dunna. 

Emu, biribain. 

Top-knot pigeon, guralga. 
Laughing jackass, kukara. 
Padymelon, biiluwa. 
Brown-snake, gubatap. 

Black cockatoo, paoara. 

Horse, yaraman. 

Deaf-adder, mujuwich. 

Native companion, guradawak. 

Pigeon, wongawonga. 

Aus- Smoke, kurupgnrig. 

Canoe, yarn era or miidyeri. 
more Tree, kundu. 
forms Bark, kiminda. 

Book, 1 , 

Tee tree bark,)^^'^"^'^"™^' 
Hut, kundi, or pnrra. 

Eoad, yo-wnp. 

Spear, maiagnp. 

Fish-spear, kidlar. 

Boomerang, wurapaip. 

Tea tree, banban. 

Iron-bark tree, barima. 

Swamp oak, mumbara. 

Forest oak, wiralup. 

Honey suckle, kurija. 
Pigeon-berry, wulupnnda. 

Adjectives. 


Good, nukkup. Six, wovmlli bo wbwulli. 

Bad, bullin. Seven, wowulli bo wowuUi mit- 

Large, kaijmp. tup. 

Small, muruwailup or murragup. White, taoerup or jirup. 

Alive, murungulla (moron or Black, pundur. 

murun in Kamilaroi.) Blue, pundur. 

Dead, bulier or bulyar. Red, wuriipurup or purupurup. 

Awake, baitba. Green, nurinpurup. 

Asleep, nupgun. Grey, yerupgada. 

One, mittup, or middup. Hot, bukurip. 

Two, bular. Cold, matip. 
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Three, wowuUi. 

Four, bularbular. 

Five, bularbular bo mittui). 


High, or far, worri. 
True, kubya. 

False, murui. 


Verbs. 


Speak, kamug. 

Beat, bulmugan. 
Leave off, navalinna. 
Lift up, kaitbaya. 
Jump up, baitba. 
Sing, yuzgamug. 


Bun, jomi. 

Make run (causative), jomunja. 
Go down, irriba. 

Throw down, yurrer. 

Lie down, rnuzgug. 

PRoxorys. 


I, gaiagug. He, dulla. 

We, nilgug. That one, naiaduUa. 

You, gincUgug. 

Adverbs. 


Yes, ge. Here, yai. 

No, naiyug. 

Sextexces. 

Sit down quietly, guUari jungiri. 

Take them, mundanaia. 

Go and play, yunda wargiri. 

Come here, yai yunmalug. 

Don’t tight, play quietly, junbunya wargri. 

Go away, yundanaia warityuiig. 

Let us go, nilgug yurriniug, or nilgug. 

I like you, gullenmigun. 

I am glad, muiye ge. 

I am sorry, gurrumbaige. 

Give me a drink, wundumaia gunimi. 

Give me some food, duumun dieri. 

I hate ymu, kunnuudigui or wirrunmigun. 

I will tell you the truth, gutbai egu. 

He will come soon, yunula nuliniun. 

He stayed a long time, dunug alle. 

Teaditiox. 

They say^ that “ Mirrinil ” made all things. Their old men 
have told them that there is, beyond death, a large tree, on 
which Mirrirul stands to receive them when they^ die. The 
good he takes up to the skyq the bad he sends to another place 
VOL. vu. r 
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to be piinisbecl. Mrs. Malone remembers when a little child, 
hearing tlie women in the camp say to disobedient children, to 
deter them from being naughty, Mirrtrul wirrin munii), 
Mirrirul will not allow it. 


A Yisiox. 

Mrs. Malone’s aunt, her mother’s sister, a pure aboriginal, 
was once in a trance for three days. At the end of that 
time her Ijrother or husband (ilrs. Malone’s uncle) let off a 
gun ; on which she awoke out of the trance. She then told 
them she had seen a long path, with fire on both sides of it. 
At the end of this path stood her father and mother, waiting 
for her. As she went on, they said to her, “ Mary Ann, what 
Inought you here ? ” she said, “ I don’t know, I was dead.” Her 
mother said to her, “ you go back.” She saw it all quite plain. 


dTotes from Dh. Ceeed, M.L.A., of Sco^*E, on the Aborigi^'ES of 
the XoKTH Coast. 

Dr. Creed accompanied the expedition round the ISTorth Coast 
of Australia, in the steamer “ Eagle,” in 1867, and has furnished 
the following information concerning the aborigines. 

Cape York. 

The natiyes at Cape York call themselyes Gudag. Westward 
of that tribe are the Kokiliga ; south-west of the Gudag are 
tile Ondaima ; and due south, are the Yaldaigan, who haye 
almost exterminated the Gudag. 

All these tribes haye canoes with outriggers, which they haye 
obtained by baiter, from the islanders between Australia and 
Kew Guinea. Each canoe is cut out of one log of wood, then 
one side is heightened by a lioard sewed on with strips of cane, 
(rattan^. These people haye no boomerangs. Their weapons 
are spears, some heayy wooden spears, others light, made of reeds 
and thrown Ijy means of the woomera (throwing stick). The 
Cxudag fi.'h for turtle liy means of spears with large bulky 
shafts. Y hen the spear is driyen into the turtle, the shaft, 
being of small sjiecific gravity, floats on the surface. It is 
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connected by a rope of twisted bark with the spike. They 
also catch turtle with a noosed rope. They dive and catch hold 
of a flapper of the turtle, slip the noose over it and drag the 
turtle to shore. They also employ a remora for this purpose. 
Ha\'ing made fast a line to the tail of the remora, they let him 
go among the turtles. He makes direct for a turtle, and fastens 
upon it by the suckers on the back of his head. The men then 
draw in the line, and secure their prey. 

The Gudap wear no clothes, but on their heads they have 
wigs. They smoke a herb that grows there, with bamboo pipes 
obtained from the islands. They consider it a greater injury to 
be struck than to be killed. The first disturbance with the 
natives at Cape York arose from the flogging of a black fellow 
who had been caught steahng. And when Mr. Jardine, P.M., 
proposed to flog a boy who had behaved ill, the boy’s father 
saicl, not from want of affection, but from abhorrence of the 
indignity of a flogging, “ Xo, but kill him.” 

The Korariga, the people who inhabit the Prince of Wales 
Island, north of Cape York, use bows and arrows, which they 
obtain by barter from islands further north. The Korariga had 
a Eru'opean Living with them for twenty years. He is supposed 
to be a Frenchman. He made fish-hooks for them with iron 
obtained from wrecks. The Gudap have spears made with a 
piece of bone pointed at both ends, and lashed to the end of the 
shaft, so that one end of the bone forms the point of the spear, 
and the other serves as a barb. When tliis spear sticks in the 
flesh, the heat melts the gum upon the lashing, and loosens the 
bone from the shaft, so that the bone is left in the flesh. 

There is no cultivation at aU on the mainland of Australia, 
nor on any of the islands this side of Y'arrior Island, near the 
coast of Xew Guinea. The people IHe chiefly on yams and fish. 
The Malays come down with the beginning of the X.W. mon- 
soon in December, to the Austraban coast for trepang, and 
return in March by the S.E. trade wind. There is some barter 
between them and tlie natives. The party in the “ Eagle,” 
found at Cadell’s Straits, an Australian black feUow, who had 
been with the ilalays to the Dutch Colony in J ava. Many of 
the people along the coast have iron tomahawks, obtained from 
the ilalays, some have also spear heads of iron. One came off 
to the ship with tortoiseshell for sale ; they also offered young- 
women for sale, as if they had been so many kangaroos. On 
the Bligh Eiver, three or four hundred blacks came swimming 
and wading towards the “ Eagle ; ” when the steam- whistle was 
sounded they were cowed, dived and retreated, but after a while 
one old man came to them, offering them twelve young girls of 
16 or 17 years. Some of the men in several tribes were 
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circumcised, but in no tril)e 'was the practice general. Even as 
to knocking out the front tooth, a thoroughly Australian rite, 
there were many exceptions. In summer they use no hats. 
In winter they make huts of sheets of bark, about 30 feet long 
and 6 to 8 feet wide. Inside one of the huts. Dr. Creed saw, 
drawn on the bark with charcoal, figures of animals, and of 
guns, the latter designed evidently to convey to other blacks an 
idea of the weapons carried by the white men. At one place 
they found platforms about 8 feet high, made of saplings, for 
sleeping on. On some parts of the coast they make canoes of 
pieces of bark sewed up at the ends, and kept in shape by a 
frame-work of sticks inside. But the canoes in general use are 
obtained from the Malays, and have keels. 

They make weirs of stakes to catch fish. Besides several species 
of the finny tribes, they catch crabs, and get oysters. Yams 
are their staple vegetable food : they also eat the root of a water- 
lily (n}'mph£ea). At Cape York they eat turtles and turtles’ eggs. 
Tobacco, for smoking, has been introduced among them by Malays. 

They are very careful of the blind, of whom there are many. 
These they supply with abundance of the best food, and lead 
about with great attention. The dead are buried, in some cases 
at aU eA’ents, in clefts of the rocks. 

On the Iioper Paver they saw a conical-shaped hut, 8 feet 
high, thatched with grass, there was nothing inside. The blacks 
there told them that there was a white man, with a very long 
beard, limng thereabouts, who was then gone a fishing. Dr. 
Creed received from them a spear-head, wrapped carefully in 
native canvas. They told him any one pricked with this would 
surely die. Some of the people there were pitted with marks 
as if of smallpox. 

The man who seemed to have chief authority on the Liver- 
pool Paver, was Kalili, a young man, and a splendid mimic. 

The people on Sweer’s Island and on Bentinck Island, are 
stunted in growth, and wretched in appearance. They have no 
canoes. 

In the hope that these fragmentary^ illustrations of the speech 
and thoughts and ways of the ancient race of Murri may be 
deemed an acceptable contribution to the materials of Anthropo- 
logical science, I place them at your disposal. 

I have, &c., 


Paddixgtox, Sydxey, 
21sf July, 1873. 


WILLIAM EIDLEY, M.A. 
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Copy of further Communication from Me. Mackenzie. 

Guatamia'. 

Weiikin yauilla marumbuliiigo ; “ kuri maundtharulinga, 

wtirrumbra ; marum minamugblo, thunnumbarunyicltha.” “ Ji ! 
birikulumbra yeuna. Mipali, mipaK, mipali^ mara, mara, 
mara !” 

“ luanga nenji’wata, weritbuinai'apgiana PuUir yabunyarimal- 
laoramarumburai. PLiIincla miuilla mara braganga, tethungapkuro 
mimdala. Ximgailaora naiagaggiili jiga!” “ Wanja'vran juagga 
gubija gaiug indigagguti ! ” Xungailaora ; ithungro^ kunambCilo 
ilialSlo, thogunko Xungailaora, ah, ah, ah, ah ! XavainyeUa Gua- 
yaminji yandthavalolo “Wm-riu nimgana, yandthaoga Pitrri- 
Imaiguna yanda yakuga Cluayaminya, yammbula waungala 
meriraji, nyambala thogun yenna “ Kawai-i ; Guayamiii 
wurrija-nya,” “KarrindthabauUatva wurrumbra nyello yum, 
Avenkin, tvurrin, mii'iga, pijur. Mtuimbara no mundabaiu, 
pairinidtha, minimbarila yakuga juiiii kummai, muudabaiii 
kuUara, kiijuro, minimbnrabfiilla yakuga Bingala wenkin, jmin, 
wurrin, pijur ilinaUido wtirrumbra, waukurara tliokaialulo, 
mmigitro jnmambarila yanUa yakiipa Hiilalawa yakuga, munda- 
baiu jergalawa banda ktmamulawa, kutara kidalawa. Ya 
paialla Guayamiu “ tungurkurri, kulitkurriwa kurkurriwa.” 
Ilimbarilyana birimburra kiilaliyena jutinji, wunnumbiililawa 
Xagamrarai Karugambila Guayamiu “ mudjerija bungiithitha ' " 
Mudjeri tharatkila ! nya, nya, nya, “ Yai, yai, yai ! wir, 
wir ! bukara yenana. Wurrapaiuji pawavgun, kurawunda, 
purriuji pa puliai” Bungathilla yakupa, piuilla wimuamila 
yakupa, wurri wurripaBvala. Xadjinkaila mudjeri kana, 
purapuuyillupa, murukaiali” pamadtba kuraumuda, pulai 
purraiiiji. “ Ya paialliua,” ptiraguiijawe nyuua yeuau uka 
“ Yenaila yakupa wurri thavali thogun dunno. lirapurilla 
nummo yauila thogunda. Xuimaridtha jiamuno yandthaonid- 
tha paianji, miuiijambramimmo jirapurikolo ” “ ^lipai mumij- 
ambra yeudthanolo, numma paiir baoweiipo jirapiilolo.” Hou 
Yauilla wurri paiamo, nyuUa,” Wudthaoro tindaji I ” Miuilla 
karuga “ Thukaia jimbaluiuna; mudbo nyerra pundi, puudi 1 
kalitbundtha laora nyi murrilaora pundi Mimnibarila yakupa 
Guayamiu wurrapainji “ I’uUa, pulla, puUa, pulla I Bingala 
bautverino, jump Yabumbiblla mulidthapgana. Mithunathah) 
yarrmikiila, yanaila Guayamiu thogumkunno. Xangai la wanda, 
KuruDgambila luuiidijaubaraouo.” Thunnumbarinabag-upga, 
Eh nangaiuga ithullabumbatijaluiloga.” 

J uamaiufilawa km'uyi banda “ Ya ptikenp-mya niakulla 
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Yellibunila yakiiga, kimaiala maiyur ” A-a-ai, ban kiinana 
kuwai ! ” Kutthila yakiiga G-uayamin, milidtliu miniUa ban 
irinula yakimji kimilla yakai, yakai, yakai, yakai I tbuimadtha, 
joali kunnaivoniga warraiioga.” Warrailamuiiya inana -nnirrin- 
burritbiindthimbnla yakunyo ■«'aori kaiadtba banda knna- 
millowa. 

GUAYAillX. 

A woman went to fish. “ My two boys, wait for me at the 
rock. I’ll catch you fish. We’ll eat them.” 

“ There are two j’ellow-tails for us, our mother has got fish. 
This fish is mine, we’ll play with them.” 

The fish slipped out of their hands. The yoimger took the 
fish, the elder took it away. They began to cry; “ that’s my fish ; ” 
“ no, that’s yours, the little one.” They cried. Their mother 
took them to the camp. They cried aU day. Guayamin came 
for them. Children are crj-ing. I must go to Purrilmai. 
Guayamin went aU the way. He rose up on top of the hill, 
looked down on the camp. “ Oh dear ! there’s Guayamin.” 
They covered up the children with men, women, children, dogs, 
cloaks ; brought tomahawks to kill Guayamin, brought spears, 
tomahawks, fish-spears, clubs, they brought all these. He 
threw to one side women, men, children, cloaks. He got the 
two boys, put them in the net, lifted them on his shoulder, 
went away with them. They tried to spear him, cut him with 
tomahawks, burn him with firesticks, pierce him with the fish- 
spear. Guayamin said, “All your weapons break, aU your 
spears.” They took a band of warriors, left him at Xagannarai 
(Crookhaven heads). Guayamin caUed out, “ bring the canoe.” 
“ The canoe has a hole in it, look ! look ! look ! ” “ Come ! come ! 
come ! make haste ! make haste ! the sun is going down. ITl 
give you boomerang, necklace, waist-tassels and sash.” He 
paddled over to him, he jumped out, he put him across to the 
other side (Guayamin looked round to the canoe). “ The canoe 
is dry, we have come across dry, you told a lie.” “ Give me the 
necklace, sash, waist-tassels.” He said, “ you told a falsehood, 
I’m going away.” He went right away to his camp. He put 
them upon a nummo, went to the camp. “ You two teU my 
mother-in-law to go over there for my two meats. I put them 
on the nummo.” “ Mother, you go and get the two meats ; your 
son-in-law has put them on the nummo over there.” “ Ay ! ” 
she went away, looked. “ Where are they ? ” She took the bag, 
“ they’re not here, see here, the net ! Look ! look ! they’ve 
broke it, they’ve run away.” Guayamin took the boomerang. 
This way ! this way I this way I this way ! ” He threw the 
boomerang, the old woman stooped down. He flung once more, 
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Guayamin went to his camp. They might be asleep. He 
was vexed about the meat.” I should like to eat now. Oh ' I 
must sleep, Pm hungry,” They made a fire right round him. 
It is hot weather, getting smnmer.” The fii’e approaches, 
scorches him. “ Oh dear, the fire burns me 1 ” Guajmin leapt 
about, pushed away the fire with his shield. “ Oh I oh 1 oh ! oh ! 
my feet ! they’re killi ng me outright with fire ! I’m dying ! ” 
He dies. He would have devoiu-ed all the children, only for the 
fire burning him. 

Version by aboriginal of the Jerry Bay tribe. 

Jeeea Thaeumba Tutawa. 

“Yanaons maruggo, mttdgeririwunno, niaga mundijop maia- 
mboga, ma Korugamadatha.” “ ^aiai ! ” “ Mimdija wudtha- 
thimgi ? matha iDuruwoga thungi-Kanoga nyellanji Kailupo. 
XJnanji tharinnowa, kolga, imitr, worringu, bumbunowa Wand- 
thola bukkimda, thunbiila mtidjikurup, warri thunganupgo ; 
pindala umupgo ; minilla kumma, wommir, warri yarillanya ; 
thuiranthurra kanijilli. Murriuclajallila, kulitbupilla kumma, 
hujambila irauu-ThubbtmdtheUa Ttitawai ; warri thuliburunkuro ; 
gujina pullara ; thalibugila wakarup yamudtha il^aiunji-Bunga- 
millala i^andupimda kummawal ; warri kurara kitmma jtu’alila ; 
jirumbunjdla warri bingala. Thttrila Tutawanya, murrundthila, 
kundu minamfila, murrundthila, pauUa kul ! paigula Kobbuj, 
warri wankarrain. Jirrainji bungtitbula punanji; yanillanya 
warri thogundtha-Maulla, jirinbra ilimburulaora niaranji kunnan- 
gai, i|)amallaora-Maullowa ; jamilftlu “ bungutbftlaga kolga, jiia 
yandthaonp.” “ Jakwaialiga, yanaoup nenjina ” “ Jin darana 
banyena.” Yirimala, ][)uritmbud-jinula, miuillaora bango, igalla- 
ora, i^arinyuga jergallaora, benjinu i|)amillaora mariwa Tutawa. 

A Tharuraba Story . Tutawa. 

“You go fish, you that have canoes, I look about for meat, for 
there’s a westerly wind.” “ Very well.” “ Vliere’s the meat ? 
for I’m looking long. I’ll try on that flat. There they are 
standing, a buck, a doe, and young one, all three.” He crept on 
the ground, went behiud the bushes to their foot, rose on his 
knee, took spear and throwing-stick, and threw, speared him in 
the ribs. He bounded away, he broke the spear, the prong stuck 
fast, Tootawa followed far to a httle waterhole, too shallow (for the 
kangaroo to take refuge in). He (kangaroo) came out on the 
shore just over there, stooping down. He fitted the spear to the 
wommir, it entered deext into the shoulder, came out at the 
breast. Tootawa stood, went to him, gut a stick, went to him. 
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struck Mm, ■rhack ! struck Mm dead. He fell on the ground. 
He covered him vith bushes and little logs, vent away to the 
camp. He sate down, two blacks brought Mm fish ready 
cooked, and gave to Mm. They sate down. He told them 
“ I’ve covered up a buck, we’ll go for him.” I’m ready, we’ll 
go for him now. You kindle a fire!” They gathered wood, 
lighted a fire. The two held Mm to the fire and singed Mm, 
cut off the two less, gave the guts to the game-killer Tootawa. 

Version by Xoleman, aboriginal of the \\"andandian Tribe. 

Jerra Tharumba. 

Tutawa, PulOxgul. 

Wunna, piirii minilla wauekundi TutawanyeUa ; Kuritja- 
bunjila, dilla thogunko ; Kimamimbulilla ! gubija mirigambila ; 
jukundai murrundthila PCdungid ; !|)arinmadthai, jambinuro 
mimdija Kunda bundilla. “ Bu ! Pidungul, ^arinma !|}arao- 
undtha.” “ Mundija yandthaonobinyaro ! ” “l^urawunko bunga- 
iluwa thaorumbrao, Bungaluwa !|Jurawan, Tutawa pururungala, 
pu-ru-ru-ru-rii. Biithulala Tutawai thulinyo : thitbfdo wakara, 
guia, ljurawan, kurrii, Kurugama yanaila; yankupa “Kiiwai-ai- 
ai ! Pulungul I Ktmunga-limi yai yaukarap, i^arinma Kiinnum- 
baithali munclijain-purajatn. Hiruna bunna, Kuruguma ! 
“ Bithai-gala KarugandtMlla Pidungul,” Pidungul, wunnamakoiii 
yaowel” “Bu! indygaga bundiiganjinna.” Pidungid Karambila. 
“ Wunnama nariiga, wunnama nariigaa ! ” Yandowa yakupa 
wankao. Yerrimbido, jella, jella, jella, jella ; jiik, jiik, jiik, jiik, 
yapodla warri wakaraiii : jellajellunkawedthii kudjir wurrakain- 
Yaowalli piirapimdo, kun^'u, betliaigal, pa kima, pa tora, pa 
munda, pa mara. Jurabawiilara birura, birrimbaimin, Jurabai- 
wunnaora mara, numbido, jeriwan taora yakimjo waoari-HMnari 
yeruia thukia, kaor-BunbiUa !|Jurawan Tiitawai punyirimula 
kumariwaindo yakimjo waoari, bimira, gMa, !|jurawunda, kiu-rii ; 
yibundaido yakimjo waoari. 

The oven-hole, Tootawa brought the kangaroo out of the oven- 
hole, carried it on his shoulder, took it to the camp, roasted it, 
gave a little to his dog, and carried the biggest part to Pooloon- 
gool, brought stinking meat to his father-in'-law and brother-in- 
law. “ Hush ! Pooloongool, your son-in-law wdl hear you.” 
“ Go for meat, bingara.” They paddled to the sea, the whole 
party. They paddled to the sea ; Tootawa jumped about with 
rage, jump, jump, jump, jump, Tootawa split his tongue, spate 
the blood west, south, east, and north. The west wind came. 
They said, “ Oh, dear, Pooloongool, you must try to get ashore 
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with us. You said a had word this morning to your father-in- 
law about the meat. Look at the rain and the wind I ” The 
pelican called out to Pooloongool, “ Pooloongool, come here, I’U 
put you in my canoe.” '■ Get along ! I’R carry you in my 
canoe.” Pooloongool was getting drowned. “Put me in the 
canoe, put me in the canoe ! ” Those went to the shore. The 
musk duck hailed the water out of liis own canoe, dip, dip, dip, 
dip, drip, drip, drip, drip ; went that way to the shore, flapped 
the lake all the way. They dived and came up again, the 
black shag, the shag with the white breast. They dive now for 
the fish, they fish, they feed in the water aU day long. There 
was no wind in former times, aU. was calm. Tootawa brought 
all that wind tliat’s blowing now aU tlie time from the west, 
south, east, north, it blows now all the wlule. 

Version by Hugany, aboriginal of the “Wandandian Tribe. 

Terra. Tharumea. 

WUXBULA. 

Xadjipajop, Jlurrumbul, Mundtha. 

YaniUa Kolumbri yetbupiUawa KoUyaga iMiigai ; Thogun 
yenna ; yanUlawa bunguto ; “ nyeminya,-maurro ; iril.)aoga miri- 
gandtha, wenldnbra, Murrumbul, Mundtha.” “ Thunnamagali 
kunjawoptupala ; tukaopa, yanuipa warri thogundtha.” Jipa 
yamnjiana warri ; jipa tharar. Ijella tukaUpga Murrumbula pa 
mugai.” !|)irilla munduga mtingala ; maiultliilla jirai kumirgu- 
ripo ; minilla mirigano warri punanjiwona ; mijiUa jerai tharar ; 
yanUla !^urri thogundtha. “ Yanaonyi ]|}iuiiko weukinbra.” 
“ Pukeripji, jurabaonp.” Yanillawa wurrigala. “ Ma ! jura- 
baona ]|}atenwaUa yaoalia, naiaga trdunya.” Kidala jerabaddi 
yaoalia !|)aten walla ; jerimibadcli murrUaora merero. Munaora- 
pgarUa ; yaoalia yninjuimbulo Wunbiderila. 

A Tharujiba Story. 

AYurbula. Three stars in a line in the constellation Canis 

Major. 

The Bat, the Brown Snake, and Black Snake. 

He went away from Columbri. Passed Collijaga to Monga 
Camp there. He went to look for wombat. “ There it is, you 
stop here. I’U go in with my dog, my women Murrumbul and 
Mundtha.” “Our husband makes us tired taking us about, 
we’U shut liim up, we’U go to the camp.” That fellow went in 
far ; that fellow came back. “ Those have shut me up, ilur- 
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mmbul and Mundtha.” He heard the fly buzz, waited for him 
going out at the little hole, took the dog a long way under his 
arm, went outside, went right away to the camp. Let’s go for 
ngaiim ,* ‘'Its hot, let’s bathe.” They went close to 

the bank. “ Come on, let’s bathe, you on one side, and you on 
the other, I in the middle.” The jeriimbaddyf- spear then on 
this side and that. The jerumbaddy were sticking up. They 
went to join the Munoura.t Wunbula their husband on the 
other side. 

Yersion by Noleman, aboriginal of the Wandandian Tribe. 


Discussion. 

Colonel A. Lane Tos drew attention to some customs which 
appeared to resemble those of the Andamanese, and also to the 
questions raised upon the discussion which took place on a former 
occasion relating to the use of the bow by the natives of Cape York. 
It appears by the evidence of Dr. Creed, that the inhabitants of the 
Prince of VTales’ Island, Cape York, use bows, which they obtain, 
not from European traders, but from islands farther to the north. 


Note on the Acstealian Keports from Hew South Wales. 
By Mr. Hyde Clarke. 


In reference to the position taken by Prof. Huxley as to his 
three black groups in Australia, India and Africa, it may be 
interesting to state that according to the evidence here given, 
the elements of culture are the same. 

The language of Australia conforms to the aboriginal lan- 
guages of Africa, and these latter to those of India. In the 
Journal of the Institute will be found the papers of the 
lamented Dr. Bleek. 

A good illustration is afforded by the words for axe : — 


Australia. 

ATindu, Karnilaroi 

Dana 

Batiyu . . 

Gi 

Hogo 


Africa. 

Yondo, Nkde. 
Kuno, Ghandi, etc. 
Putewi, Pepel, etc. 
Go, Dcwoi, etc. 
Ogo, Uaso. 


* The iarvse of the ant, which are eaten hy the abongenes. 
t Barbeci spear. 

X The constellation of the Pleiades. 



Reports of Neio South Wales. 


Ziey 


Tlie probability is, that these are among the pre-historic words 
used for the stone weapons, as the words for club and spear are 
those for wooden weapons. 

The animal names are of the same origin. Those of the beasts, 
contained in these vocabularies, are nearly all to be found in 
Africa. The names of the kangaroo, kangaroo-rat, opossum 
dog, etc., are found in those of the dog, rat, and monkey. 


New South. Wales. 

Africa. 

Kangaroo, burru 

Eat, mpore, Bumhete; bera, Houssa, 

murui 

„ domuru, Pido, etc. ; monkey, 
emere, Biiii. 

bandan 

Dog, gbandi, G-urma; hoandi, 
JJudaza. 

wolaru 

„ wulu, Koiio, etc. ; rat, wolu. 
Kaure, etc. 

wolaba 

„ olombua, Pangela. 

gorea 

„ kura, Yaki, etc. ; rat, guru, 
Ohulorna. 

Kangaroo-rat, karnimin 

„ karnei, Houssa. 

Opossum, kuraki 

Eat, ikeriku, Igala, &c. ; kereku, 
Opanda. 

kuraora 

„ akura, Ashantce. 

bukari 

Monkey, koara, Mencli, etc. 

Bear, kula 

Dog, gain, Marawi, kale, Houssa, 

Some of the snake-names show conformity: — 

New South Wales. 

Africa. 

Snake, dharu . . 

. . Snake, ntare, Ktere. 

munuu 

Fish, monga, Pangela. 

Snake, mone, Memo. 

mokka 

„ omagena, Pcpel. 

nyambuch 

„ nome, AuJearas. 

Eel, hurra 

Fish, ombera, Pangela. 

Fish, dun 

„ ndon, Melou. 


The Kamdaroi paper of the Eev. C. C. Greenway is valuable 
for its comparative notes, and affords us some equivalents. 

Thus the limbs of a tree include the arm, as with us, but a 
thick branch is a thigh. The applications of the human terms 
may have something to do with the notion of a Dryad. The 
leaf sometimes equals tongue, and the bark, skin. 

Wliite man equals demon or spirit, the first wliite men ha\-ing 
been taken for spirits. Mr. Greenway says that bukra among 
the Africans has the same meaning. 
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Spear in Australian, as in some other languages, equals tree, 
wood, and honer, as in Africa, equals bee. 

The evidence now accumulating, shows more copiousness of 
language in the pre-historic epoch than has been allowed for. 
There is a poverty and a richness, sometimes one word for three 
or four ideas, but as a compensation, three or four words for one 
idea. 

A curious example is given by TIr. Greenway, two words are 
used for ear and hear, but these are interchanged in the several 
dialects. 

As the pre-historic langnages of America conform with those 
of the other regions, we have to allow clu'onologicaUy for the 
universal diffusion of successive emigrations, and for the wide 
space by which the members are now separated. 

The dissimilarity now observable in the Australian dialects 
arises from mdependeut development carried over a large epoch, 
and the phenomena are conformable to those which occur in 
the animal world as displayed in natural history. 


JfXE 26 th, 1877. 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The election of the Eev. F. S. Davis, of Godaiming, Lieut. Fox. 
E.X.E., Penang, and Dr. Messer, E.X., as members of the Insti- 
tute, was announced. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same. 

Foe the Libeakt. 

From the Academy. — Atti della E. Academia dei Lincoi, Vol. I, 
Iso. 6. 

From the Editor. — Materiaux pour THistoire de THomme, May, 
1877. 

From the Associatiox. — Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. X, Xo. 2. The Eastern Question in its Anglo-Indian 
Aspect, by Rev. J. Long. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. Vol. XXVI, 
Xo. 180. 

From the Associ.vnox. — Proceedings of the Geologists Association 
Vol. V, Xos. 1 and 2. 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientifiquc. Xos. 51 and 52. 1877. 
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From the Authoe. — The Tribes of the extreme Korth West, by 
W. H. Dali. 

From the Auihoe. — Pre-historic remains found at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
by Robert Clarke. 

From the Academy. — Proceedings and Transactions of the Cracow 
Academy of Sciences. 

From the Authoe. — The K’atnral History of the Straits of Magellan 
and West Coast of Patagonia, by Prof. R. 0. Cunning- 
ham, M.D. 

From the Authoe. — Stndii Craniologici sni Cimpanze ; Odoardo 
Beccari ed I suoi viaggi; Cenni Storici ed Etnologici di nn 
popolo estinto. 2 parts. Instruzioni per lo studio della psico- 
logia eomparata; Studi sulla Razza Ifegrita; Nel cuor dell’ 
Africa, by Enrico Hellyer Giglioli. 

Mr. Burt exhibited the figure-head of a Xew Zealand war 
canoe, supposed to have belonged to the canoe which met Captain 
Cook on his second visit to those islands. 

Mr. G. M. Atkinson exhibited a piece of gold so-called Irish 
ring money, and an ancient ring. 

The President made some observations on these exhibitions, 
and thanks were returned to the exhibitors. 

The Director then read the following paper, which was illus- 
trated by a small model of the object referred to. 

An Undeegeound Steuctuee at Deiffield, Yoekshiee. 

A VEST remarkable undergi’ound microlithic structure was 
recently discovered on elevated ground, about one mile south- 
west of the village of Langtoft, and seven miles north of Drif- 
field. 

On November 15, 1875, the son of Mr. H. Wilson, of Lang- 
toft-field, wliilst making stakeholders for a sheep-fold, found 
that his gavelock sank suddenly into the ground. This very 
unusual occurrence induced him to procure tools and dig down. 
At a depth of about 18 inches he came upon some flat chalk 
stones forming the roof of a hollow trench. The trench was 
neatly waUed in with two paraUel walls of chalk built without 
any kind of mortar or cement, about 13 inches apart, 5 feet in 
length, and 2 feet in height. 

It contained nothing but one or two inches of dark sooty 
matter lying on the bottom, in which were a few small bits of 
burnt wood. On the morning of Xovember 17, Mr. H. Wilson 
made this discovery known to me, and in the afternoon I visited 
the place. It is situated on the northern brow of an elevated 
chalk range running nearly east and west. 

I observed that Mr. AVilson, junior, liad explored for a short 
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distance a tranch of like form and construction running north 
at right angles to the original opening from its centre. After 
personally exploring this passage, which was also roofed in with 
slabs of chalk, and contained a stratum of dark matter at the 
bottom, I found that after a distance of about 5 feet it ran into a 
somewhat circular cavity, excavated 4 feet in the chalk rock, 
some 3 inches lower than the passage. 



The cavity measured 3 feet in diameter at the bottom, and 5 
feet at the top ; its .sloping sides were formed by the naked rock, 
and there was no trace of any covering stones as in the passages. 
On the bottom was an accmnulation of the dark sooty substance 
already mentioned, fuHy 6 inches thick, containing portions of 
carbonised wood, a nail-shaped bit of iron, and fragments of 
three vases known as Eoman ware ; some of which were much 
flaked and splintered as if by the action of fire. The remainder 
of the cavity was filled with rubbly chalk mixed with soil, in 
some places showing traces of burning, containing portions of 
animal bones burnt. 

The walls of the passages or flue-like portions of the structure 
showed deep traces of the action of fire. The surface soil, of 
gritty texture, 18 inches in depth, contained potsherds of a 
bluish colour, and unlmrnt animal bones, amongst wliich we 
recognised teeth of the pig, sheep or goat, and portions of the 
hom-core of the ox. 

The day after our exploration, Mr. Wilson, junior, pulled down 
tlie walls, which averaged 12 inches in thickness, and found that 
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the heat had been sulficiently intense in certain places to pass 
through the wall and redden the packing of soil behind. 

A similar structure to this was discovered ia the summer of 
1874 on one of Lord Hotham’s farms at Etton, near Beverley, in 
the occupation of Mr. lldiipp. The discovery was made known 
by Dr. Stephenson, of Beverley. It was visited at the time by 
the late Mr. C. Monkman of Malton, and by him described in the 
“ Malton Messenger ” as a “ Bortontiniis formed of two parallel 
walls of chalk and sandstone, 11 feet in length and about 2 feet 
liigh, the hollow space or trough being nearly 2 feet wide, and 
showing many traces of charcoal and burning. The roofing was 
of slabs of sandstone, bearing marks of fire. Mixed in the soil 
over and around it were a large quern or millstone, animal 
bones, and many fragments of pottery, seemingly of Eoman 
date.” These, the account goes on to say, are deposited at 
Lord Hotham's mansion at South Dalton.” Mr. Monkman 
adds, “ tl^ structure was discovered while ploughing, and the 
opening was unfortunately carried on through motives of 
curiosity alone, and its true form was not satisfactorily made out.” 

From Dr. Stephenson’s account, however, and that of others, 
who saw it when first discovered, I find that there were clear 
indications of a third arm running in a northerly direction, and 
ending in a chsh-shaped excavation in the rock. 

These descriptions show clearly that the Etton find was in 
every way similar to the one since discovered on Langtoft "Wold, 
except in point of ske, the Etton one being the larger of the 
two. MTiatever may have been the use of these (so far as I 
know) unique structures, the fragments of pottery found in 
them seem to fix their date somewhere between the first and fifth 
centuries. That they were not “Bortontini ” there is little doubt. 

It is hardly probable that the Eomans woidd form such 
structures for land-marks and then cover them up. 

They may be the remains of small plotters’ kilns, or possibly a 
kind of oven or cooking-place. 

But most likely these indely constructed underground flues 
were used (after the Eoman mode of heating rooms), as hypy- 
causts for wanning some humble dwellings of the Eomanised 
pleasantry of the neighbourhood. The millstones, potsherds, and 
bones of animals scattered in the soil above and around the flues, 
seem to bear out this surmise. 

In conclusion, I trust by making this commimication, to 
induce others to put on record their knowledge of any similar 
structures in other parts of our island. 

The President and Mr. Brabrook, F.S. A., remarked on tlie above. 
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Mr. Carmichael, F.E.S.L., than read the follotving paper. 


A Bexedictke INIissioxAEr’s Accor>'T of the Xatites of 
Austealla and Oceaxla. 

Feoai the Italiax of Dox Eudesixdo Saltado. (Eoaie, 
1851.) By C. H. E. Caemichael, M.A. 

AVe are indehted to the Press of the College of the Propaganda 
in Eome, for the tvork -nduch forms the subject of the present 
paper.* 'With a considerable portion of the volume, of -which 
the courtesy of Her IMajesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has enabled us to estimate tlie value for Anthropologi- 
cal pmposes, -we are not directly concerned. Writing for a 
general rather than a scientific pubhc, and trith a vie-w to 
exciting interest in the Australian missions, in -which he had 
borne no smaU part, Monsigr. Salvado necessarily devotes many 
pages either to matter rvith -svhich -we are familiar, such as 
the, history of the rise and progress of our Australian Colonies, 
or to subjects more immediately connected with his missionary 
work. The general impression, I may remark, which is left 
upon my mind by a careful perusal of the more purely scientific 
portions of the book, is that, so far as Ids personal observation 
extended, the accounts given of the aborigines by Bishop Salvado 
are trustworthy, although I might be inclined to suggest the 
allowance of a certain margin for the favourable view likely to 
be taken of a race which yielded the first two children to the 
family of St. Benedict from “Terra Australis.” The seat of 
the mission of Xew Xursia was in Western Austraha, north of 
the Swan Eiver, in the diocese assigned to the Eoman Catholic 
Bishop of Perth, in 1845, when the ecclesiastical separation 
from Sydney took place. The company of ndssionaries of 
which I)on Eudesindo Salvado was a member, seems to have 
been very mixed in its nationahties. At the head was the new 
Bi.shop of Perth, Monsigi'. Brady, an Irishman. Xext came 
Don Serra and Don Salvado, both Spanish Benedictines ; then 
Don Confalonieri, from the Italian T^wol, foUowed by three 
French Priests, another Irishman, an English sub-deacon, a 
French novice, and a Eoman, while the student catechists, and the 
Sisters of ilercy, who accompanied the mission, were all Irish. 


* Memorie Storiche dell’ Australia, particolarmente deUa Missione Benedettina 
di XuoTa Xoreia, e degli usi e costumi clegli Australian!, per Jlgr. D. Eudesindo 
Salvado, O.S.B., Tescovodi Porto Tittoria. Koma, Tip. S. Cong; de Prop: Fide 
1S51. 
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Sailing on the 17th September, 1845, from Gravesend, it was 
on the 7 th January, 1846, that the cry of “land ” was raised, and 
the ship which bore the Benedictine Mission cast anchor in 
Fremantle Bay. 

Landing in Australia entirely ignorant of the language of 
the aborigines, the method adopted by the missionaries was to 
write down in a pocket-book every word of which they found out 
the meaning. The first word whose repetition struck them was 
“ marao'na,”* which they discovered to mean “ food.” And 
the first opening of friemUy relations with the natives, on the 
foundation of the mission station of Xew Xursia, was due to 
the offering of bread and sugar, by which the amicable inten- 
tions of the Benedictines were made manifest to the native 
intelligence. Indeed, Don Eudesindo repeatedly affirms the 
necessity of providing missionaries with means to clothe and 
feed would-be neophytes, and to reclaim them from a nomad 
life. “ What you tell us may be true, very true,” says the 
native, “but I am hungry, wdl you give me some bread?” 
And if the missionary could not give it, the native would turn 
his back at once upon Christianity and civilisation. The 
Benedictines appear to have found the natives ready to work, 
for they owed the completion of their mission-hut to the help 
which was willingly offered after they had once established con- 
fidence by means of “ maragua.” 

The feelings of gratitude and affection seems also to have been 
drauTi out by the missionaries. After curing some of their 
native friends, they received the e.vpression of their gratitude 
in a shape that must have been somewhat trying to the gravity 
of Benedictine monks. “We are altogether yours,” said then- 
late patients, “ our wives are yoiu- wives, our children your 
children, all that we have is yours.” The principal medicines 
used are stated to have been salt, English tea, and rice, and 
fortunately, they always seem to have acted favourably on the 
sick, so that the missionaries were on thoroughly friendly terms 
with the natives. They cbd not hesitate to interfere between 
them when they saw two parties about to fight. Sometimes the 
mere presence of the mis.sionaries .stopped the intended conflict. 
When, as happened at other times, the passions of the contending 
parties were too much roused to admit of so easy a pacification, 
the monks placed themselves, crucifix in hand, between the two 
sides, and let the darts lim’tle by them until they brought about 
a truce. 

Though often consenting only with a bad grace, the natives 

* The 'trord sounded suspiciously iu the ears of the Spanish monk, for in his 
native Galician dialect it happens to mean “ deceit.” '• ilemorie,” p. 163. “ Mar- 

agna nel mio dialetto Gallego signifiea inganno.” 
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never either absolutely refused to give up their weapons into 
the hands of the missionaries, or lied to avoid givuig them up. 
Their ill humour found a sufficient vent in repeated leaps into 
the air, and loud cries. 

The first attempt made by their diocesan to ffisit the mission- 
station of Xew Xursia proved a failure, through the Bishop 
loosing his way in the scrub. Upon this Don Eudesindo remarks 
that although Europeans who lose their way may not see a 
single native, they are constantly observed by numbers hidden 
in the bush, who watch their every movement, but never think 
of coming to their assistance, because it does not occur to them 
that the white man cannot find his way as easily as themselves.* 
This seems a probable explanation of what might otherwise be 
set down to suspicion of the European. 

In regard to their religious behefs, the Benedictines found 
their native friends singularly and obstinately reticent. If they 
incpiired of a young man, even though he might be more than 
thirty years old, he professed to be too young to be able to tell 
them anything, and recommended them to ask the old men. 
When the elders were questioned, they answered with jests, or 
pretended not to understand. The most favourable time for 
ta lkin g uneonstrainedly with the natives, and learning something 
from them, was found to be the evening meal, when the men 
return from the day’s chase, sit round the camp fire and tell 
stories like the Arabs. “ These,” says Monsignr. Salvado, 
“ are moments worth many mouths of tramp among the scrub to 
the missionary who knows how to make use of them.” Even- 
tually, the Avay was found by Don Eudesindo to make some 
investigations into the c^uestion whether his neighbours beheved 
in the immortahty of the soul. His procedure was as follows.f 
“ I am not one,” he said to some of the natives, “ as you think, 
but two.” Upon this they laughed. “ You may laugh as 
much as you like,” continued the missionary, “ I tell you that 
I am two in one : this great body that you see is one ; within 
that there is another little one, Mhich is not visible. The great 
body dies, and is buried, but the little body tiles away Avhen the 
great one dies.” To tliis some rephed,“ Caia, caia [i.e., “ yes, yes ”). 
AYe also are two, we also have a little body tvithin the breast.” 
On asking what they caUed this little body, the answer was 
“ Caein.” Then they were asked where the little body went 
after death, to which various answers were given ; some saying 
behind the bush, others into the sea, and others again that they 
did not know. Don Eudesindo very Avisely did not press the 
natiA’es further on this occasion, knowing how tenacious they 


* Oj). cii., p. 196. 


t Op. cit., pp. 208-9. 
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were of the secrecy of their beliefs. But on a subsequent 
occasion he heard the leqend of “ Cacin ” from some other natives 
who were on confidential terms with him, and he gives its sub- 
stance in the following words.* 

"When a native dies, his soul remains on the branches of a 
tree,t singing mournfully hke a bird, until someone takes her up. 
"WTien it is known that a soul is going from tree to tree, the 
natives approach, bent and in single file, beating two little sticks 
against each other, and making with their voices the sound 
“ps, ps, ps.” Often the soul remains among the trees; but 
sometimes it comes down, and enters the mouth of the nearest 
native, remaining within him if he is alone, but if there are 
others, passing out at his back, through the next, and remaining 
in the last man. 

From the accounts given him by one" of the natives, named 
Bighagoro, who became attached to the missionaries, Don 
Bndesindo acquired the conrdction that in cases of extreme 
hunger the Australian aborigines are antliropophagous. By 
the close of 1848, the Benedictines heard no more of tliis 
custom, and hoped that they had succeeded in putting an end 
to it, as well as to the killing of the third or fourth child by its 
mother. The natives no longer fled from the white man, but 
even sought permission to build houses for themselves and their 
families near the mission station. Of the honesty of the 
"Western Australians the missionaries evidently entertained a 
very high opinion, never harung experienced any losses either of 
goods or cattle at their hands, and having always fotmd them 
zealous in going in truest of any cattle that had strayed. 
Speaking generally of the impression which appears to have 
been made upon Monsignr. Salvado and his companions by 
the aborigines among whom they had lived, it is in favour of 
the possibility of raising the Western Australians to a fairly 
high pitch of cmhsation. The idea of the Benedictine mis- 
sionaries concerning the best means to begin efl'orts in this 
direction, was to make their station the centre of an agricidtural 
and industrial village, in wliich the natives should dwell, each 
family receiving from the missionaries what was necessary to 
start them in work on their own account. So the Benedictines 
hoped they might eventually see around them a village of pro- 

* Op. cif., p. 209. 

t With this idea may be compared that of the Land Dayaks of Upper Sarawak, 
of whom, in a paper under that title in toI. iii of Memoirs read before the 
Anthropological Society of London (Longmans, 1870), p. 199, Dr. Houghton says, 

The Dayas (>/c) believe reiy dimly in a future life j they say the soul is changed 
into a spirit, icTiieh hovers about the hills and places in the jungle. These spirits 
are objects of fear and superstition. Customs are observed on account of them.’* 
(The italics are mine, not the author*s.) 
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prietors of land, tillers of the soil -n-luch they o^Tied, or rented, 
and also artisans, so far at any rate as the needs of the village 
required. This, no douht, would be, as Don Eudesindo truly 
observes, a work of years, hut it would he a work not unworthy 
of any missionaries, and would add a fresh title of honour to 
those already assigned in the pages of history to the illus- 
trious order of St. lienedict of Xursia, for many centuries famed 
for its protection of learning and civilisation in Western 
Eurojje. 

Besides the details scattered through the main body of the 
Memorie Storiehe dell’ Australia,’’ Monsignr. Salvado gives 
further information in the last part of his volume (p. 277 ct seqq.), 
from which I shall add a few extracts, so far as they are the 
result of his personal observation. 

In Western Australia the Bishop says that he never met 
more than one native who was black. Their hair he found in 
the west to be not woolly (capelli lauuti) but smooth (lisci 
e bioncli), and often so fair that it would have been envied by a 
native of Xorthern Europe.* 

He observ'ed this fair and smooth or glossy hair also in a 
native of the eastern portion of the continent. The Bishop’s 
testimony on this point is rendered stronger, I cannot but 
think, by the fact, incidentally mentioned, that he liad constantly 
washed and combed the hair of the natives, amongst his varied 
missionary labours. 

As to the probable numbers of the Australian aborigines, 
Monsignr. Salvado will not venture upon a guess. But what- 
ever they be, he sees with regret that they are rapidly diminishing. 
This is, indeed, so much the case, that at a meeting of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris in 1872, -f- shortly after the 
reading of 41. Topinard’s Paper on the Australians, a member 
quoted the hjUowing extract from an English colonial news- 
paper, the “ Au.stralasian,” of Melbourne, under date 16th 
December, 1871, given as an item of news: “A wild man has 
been seen in the Inigeva Eanges.” And as long ago as 1845, 
the report of a Select Committee on the condition of the 
aborigines, pubhshecl in Sydney, gave statistics which are 
quoted by Monsignr. Salvado,J showing that a tribe in the 

* Jlonsignr, Salyado wiis probably thinking of the ScandinaTians when he 
wrote this sentence. But it may be wortti wliile to note in connection with it an 
assertion made by Virchow, at a meeting of the Anthropological Society of Berlin, 
to the effect that in certain parts of Finland, where there is no trace of any 
immigration, there are inhabitants so fair as to have given rise to the proverb 
“as fair a3 a Fin.” ('• Eevne Scientifique,” 2nd January, 1875, p 612.) 

+ BuUetms de la Soeiete d’Authropologie de Pans, Tome vii (II® Serie), 
p. 420. 

J Report, &c., Sydney, 1815, pp. 1-2, quoted, op. cit., p. 281. 
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neighboiirlioocl of Sydney had dwindled from about four 
hundred to four, \iz., one man and three women. Why the 
Austrahan race should have died out at such an excessively 
rapid rate after the settlement of the European colonists, is not, 
I think, cpiite oljvious from the account of it given by the 
Benedictine missionary. I should he inclined to think that his 
estimate of the power of the race and of the position which it is 
capable of filling, may he somewhat coloured, however uncon- 
sciously, by the apparent success of his mission. 

When Moiisigiir. Salvado sj)eak3 from his own personal 
knowledge of the physical and mental characteristics of the 
natives, whether of the western, northern, or eastern parts of 
Australia, with whom he had come into contact, I think his 
statements worthy of acceptance as those of a careful and 
iiitelhgent observer. But 1 am unable to reconcile the indubit- 
able fact of the total extinction of one portion of the Australian 
race,* viz., that which inhabited Tasmania, and the extreme 
attenuation of the numbers on the mainland, as testified by 
authoritative sources of information, with the relatively high 
estimate of their capacities formed by Don Kudesindo. Perhaps 
a solution may be foimd for tliis difficulty in if. Topinard’s 
view of the co-existence in Australia of a superior and an 
inferior race. It would then he quite according to analogy that the 
inferior race should die out before the European, and that the 
superior race should remain, only perhaps receding more and more 
into the interior as the European advanced. Indeed, it might 
he questioned whether the expression cited by Monsignr. 
Salvado from Byrne’s “ Emigrant’s Guide,” t that such and such 
tribes of three or four hundred souls had “ disappeared ” within 
ten years, is not as consistent with simple retirement into the 
interior, as with disappearance by death. But it is only fair to 
Monsignr. Salvado to state liis argument in reply to the 
objection that education has been tried with the Austrahan and 
has faded. To this he rephes that a purely intellectual 
education alone has been tried, and that after the savage had been 
caught in his cliildhood, and sent to school, where he learned 
to read and write, and even to perform some of the operations 
of arithmetic with unexpected rapidity, he has then been taken 
by the shoulders and thrust back into the bush, where he finds 
that reading and writing will not enable him to satisfy his hunger. 

* I leaye this phrase as I originallT wrote it, notwithstanding some criticisms 
passed upon it in the course of the discussion, because I hope to return to the 
subject and show that there is some authority for its use in the ethnological 
sense which I had in view. Meanwhile, it may be taken by its opponents in a 
purely geographical connotation, to which there can be no objection, I conceive. 

t “ Emigrant’s Guide/’ p. 70, quoted in qp. cit.j p. 2S1. 
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ISTow although intellectual education is one of the constituents 
of civilisation, in the case of the savage it ought to be a 
secondary one. The first step, continues the bishop, shoidd be 
to give the Australian the power to supply himseK readily with 
the means of existence through a knowledge of agriculture and 
the simpler crafts, and afterwards to open his mind to learning, 
and the outer polish of cmlised society. This is in accordance 
with the system partially carried out by the Benedictine 
himself, and it seems, mutatis mutandis, to have been adopted 
with good results among a much lower race, the natives of 
Tierra del Buego. In that wildest and bleakest part of the 
American continent, a mission station, established by the 
English Bishop of the Falkland Islands at Oostroma, on the 
Fuegian coast in 1868, has, we learn, increased from a single 
hut to a settlement of more than one hundred Fuegians, wlnle 
it is resorted to at certain seasons of the year by several 
hundreds of the natives.* 

As to the quickness with which the Australians learn their 
letters, Monsig-nr. Salvado bears a verj^ decidel testimony. 
He states that one of the boys whom he taught learned in ten 
minutes forty letters, partly capitals, partly small text, of 
various tj-pes, comprising five different kinds of letters. 
Another boy, after a few lessons, would repeat backwards or 
forwards any numbers composed of from two to nine numerals, 
augmenting them in succession, but not progressively. A third, 
of about the same age as the first (unfortunately it is not stated 
what this age was), learned some arithmetical operations in a 
few weeks, although the numbers known to the natives do not 
go beyond three. From a captain of a ship, the Bishop heard of 
an Australian lad, not yet ten years old (non ancora bilustre), 
who from merely seeing the master take his meridian with a 
sextant, accomplished the experiment himself successfully, and 
repeated it several times in the presence of many persons, to 
show that it was no mere chance. This last incident of course 
did not occur within Mon.signr. Salvado’s own knowledge, 
but what he does vouch for is sufficiently remarakahle to suggest 
a doubt whether the influence of the “ glorious Patriarch St. 
Benedict ” may not sometimes have been supposed to intensify 
the mother- wit of the pupils of the mission of Xew Nursia. 

But throughout his work, Don Rudesindo asserts the great 
quickness and intelligence of the Australian race. The acute- 
ness (perspicacia) of the natives, he says, is so great, that they 
read in the face the wishes of those who are conversing with 
them, and answer their questions, even, it would seem, on trivial 

* “ Pall Hall Gazette,” 22n(l June, 1877. 
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matters, as tliev tliink the interrogator desires. If asked 
wlietlier it is likely to rain tke following day, or not, instead of 
answering in accordance with their experience, they reply as 
they think the questioner wishes. 

Two letters, written by natives of 'Western Australia, whom 
Monsignr. Salvado took to Italy with him in 1849, and placed 
in the great Benedictine Monastery of Trinita di Cava, seem to 
me worth recording in our Proceedings, as specimens of the 
mastery over writing in a European language which can be 
reached by this race. The first, written soon after their arrival 
in Europe, when they were, it is stated about (forse) eleven 
years old, is couched in short, imperfect sentences, and exhibits 
the use of the infinitive, probably the first part of a verb which 
they learned, both for the imperative and indicative. The 
second, written a year later, displays very marked progress. I 
am only afraid that it is a little too perfect for the time that 
had elapsed between the two letters, and I should like to be 
certain that some of the good monks of La Cava liad not 
touched it up, before sending this specimen of their pupils’ 
progress to the guardian who had placed him under their charge. 
It is only fair, however, to mention that Monsignr. Salvado 
professes to transcribe both the letters faithfully (fedelmente). 
They are, perhaps, the first of the kind brought to the notice of 
the Institute. 

Zettcr I. 

Carissimo Paidesindo, molto noi piace ricevuta lettera tua, 
e molto noi piace state bene. Noi molto pregare Dio per 
Australian! e voi. Perche tu niente venuto monastero luna 
nuova ? Tu venir subito subito a noi fare grande piacere. 
Noi stare bene assai e contenti. lo Francesco studiare bene ; 
Giovanni cosi cos'i, ma sempre portare meglio. Tu baciare 
piede Papa, per Francesco e Ctiovanni Padre Maestro tutti tre. 
Tu pregare per Francesco e Giovanni a messa. Noi volere una 
figura pure. P. Maestro baciare mani te, e tutti miei compagni. 
Noi haciata lettera tua, baciata mano te e dona benedizione. 

Cava, 25 Crinyuo, 1850. Fk.-vxcesco Coxaci, 

Giovaxxi Dirimeka.* 


Letter 11. 

Illustrissimo Monsignore, Con sommo piacere ricevemmo la 
vostra carissima con la data Luglio per mezzo della quale 
conoscemmo che stavate bene in salute, lo stesso vi assicuriamo 
di noi. Speriamo che le vostre faccende vi lasciassero libero 

* “ Memorie,” pp. 293-4. 
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almeno poclii giorni, affinche potessimo avere la consolazione 
di rivedervi e baciarvi la mano. Perdarvi un attestato della mia 
condotta nello studio vi rimetto un decreto, che ebbi nei saggi 
pubblici di Settembre insieme alia medaglia di argento col grado 
di moto bene, la qual le tiene eonservata il P. Maestro, Yi 
inoTaziamo dell fiijurine di santi cbe ci avete mandate, e vi 
pregbiamora e portarei im libretto di orazioni dove w sia il pre- 
parainento per la SS. Comuione. Yi baciamo caramente la niani 
e fanno lo stesso e niiei conipagni, specialmente D. Silvano; 
e chieclendo'vi la santa benedizione mi soserivo. 

Cava, 18 Luglio, 1857. Yostro Affmo. in Cristo, 

Feaa'cesco Saveeio Coxaci.* 

To the question, vhat is the religion of the Australian abori- 
gines, i\Ionsignr. Sah'ado gives an answer based, as he tells 
us, on close study of the subject during three yeiys of mission 
life at Xew Yursia. The conclusion at which he arrived is that 
they do not adore any deity, whetlier true or false. Yet he 
proceeds to teU us that they believe in an Omnipotent Being, 
creator of heaven and earth, wliom they call Motogon, and 
whom they imagined as a very tall, powerful, and wise man of 
their orvn country and complexion. His mode of creation was 
by breathing, e/j., to create the earth, he said, “ Earth, come 
forth,” and he breathed, and the earth was created. So with 
the sun, the trees, the kangaroo, &c. ; unfortunately, the Bishop 
does not mention whether he had told the natives the Mosaic 
account of tlie creation before they gave liim this version as 
their own. Montogon, the author of good, is confronted, accord- 
ing to Monsignr. Salvado’s report, by Cienga, the author of 
evil. This latter being i.s unchainer of the whirlwind and the 
storm, and the invisible author of the death of their children, 
wherefore -the natives fear him exceedingly. Moreover, as 
Motogon (possibly worn out by his goodness) has been long since 
dead and decrepid (the epithets are those supplied by Monsignr. 
Salvado, and I do not pretend to explain how a dead person, 
or spirit, can be decrepid), it is no wonder that they no longer 
pay him any worsliip. kYhat is remarkable, however, says Don 
Eudesindo, is that, although the natives believe themselves to 
be aftiicted with calamities by Cienga, they do nothing to 
propitiate him. The Bishop’s words on this point are unec^ui- 
vocal, and all the stronger from his evident surprise. Xever, 
says he, did I observe any act of external worship, nor did any 
indication suggest to me that they practised an internal worship. 

'WEen a sudden thrmder storm comes upon them, they raise 

* Op. cif.y p. 294, 
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liideous cries, strike the earth with their feet, imprecate death 
and misfortune upon Cienga, whom they tliink the author of it, 
and then take refuge imder the nearest trees. Tlie Bishop, who 
is here e^ddently speaking from recollection of such a scene, 
says that he remained out in the storm, rather than shelter 
himself under the dangerous cover of the trees ; but the natives 
assured him that the lightning never struck the bent and 
twisted (tortiiosi) trees under which they took refuge. And 
this the Bishop found to be the case, so that it may be said of 
the Australian native, that there is a method even in his seeming 
madness. One day the Bishop met a young girl after sunset, 
stanchng still in terror, because she said that Cienga was on a 
neighbouring tree, looking at her. The Bisliop, thinking it might 
be a bird, threw some pebbles at the tree, and finally took the 
girl’s hand, and led her towards it. Before reaching the tree she 
cried out in a loud and glad tone of voice, “ there he goes.” But 
the Bishop saw neither Ifird nor demon. The general belief, he 
says, is that Cienga prowls about at night among the trees, and 
for this reason the natives can scarcely be got to stir from their 
fire after sunset. Only mothers who have lately lost a child 
will brave these dangers to go in cpiest of its soul, and if they 
hear the cry of a bird in the bush, wlU spend hours there calling 
upon it, and begging it to come to them. So strong is the 
xUrstralian mother's love. 

If a native is killed by a thrust of the “ ghici,” a wooden 
spear, about 9 Englisli feet long, and pointed at its thickest end, 
his countrymen tliink that his soul remains in the point of the 
weapon which caused his death, and they burn it after his burial, 
so that the soul may depart. They think that the soul feels the 
night chills, and therefore light large fires after the burial, and 
sometimes keep them up for about a month. 

They believe that anyone who dies from sickness dies under 
the influence of their medicine men, wliom they call “ Boglia,” 
and whom they believe to be able to kill at great distances. 
This power to slay is considered to reside in certain stones in 
the stomach of the “• Boglia,” and to pass from father to son 
among that class. 

They regard the sun as a friendly, the moon as an unfriendly 
power. They consider the moon to be masculine, and the sun to 
be its consort. The moon is accompanied on its passage through 
the heavens by numerous liounds, whom it sends on the earth to 
procure it food. When it comes down itself for food it often 
carries off the children of the natives, but is compelled by the 
sun to restore them. They abuse the moon in the very strongest 
language they possess. They think that the stars are married, 
and, like the sun and moon, have large families. They believe 
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tlie stars are offended at being named ; tbe morning star they 
call “ Tender.” They seldom mention the names of the dead, 
and then only in a low voice {sotto voce). 

To cause rain, they tear off the skins that they wear, and 
breathe upon them, so as to blow them in the direction from 
which they want the rain to come. Wlien they wish to stop 
rain, they set fire to a piece of sandal wood, and strike the ground 
sharply with it. They are afraid to drink water at night from 
any large pool, because they think it the habitation of the great 
serpent Uocol,* who will kiU them if they drink. Monsignr. 
Salvado found that they woidd not go, and at first they would 
not tell him the reason. At last one native said to him, “ if we 
go and take the water we shall be kiUed ; if you go you will not 
be killed.” Seeing that some superstition was at the bottom of 
this terror, the Bishop went towards the water and quenched 
his thirst, the natives following him in a row {tntti in fila), and 
in silence. When he had drunk as much as he wanted, and 
moved away from the pool, the natives immediately called out 
to him to stop. In going home they ran ahead of him in a body, 
so that he should be the last ; and when he scolded them for 
their foolish belief, they answered him scornfully, “ you know 
nothing about it.” For fear of this same serpent Uocol, the 
natives never bathe in pools whose dark colour is a sign of their 
depth, as they say he lies at the bottom, and they dread him 
even in daybght. 

Concerning the native system of government, Monsignr. 
Salvado thinks the ordinary application of the word tribe, which 
many people, he says, apply to any body of more than half a 
dozen natives, is inaccurate. Accorebng to the researches which 
he was able to make, each family is an independent society, 
governed by its father or bead, and he was unable to perceive 
that any such head claimed the right to command other chiefs, 
or those subject to them. If a native is injured, he himself takes 
vengeance, and if he is weaker than his enemy, calls upon his 
relations and friends for help. According to Bishop Salvado, 
therefore, the Austraban aborigines live under the family rather 
than tbe tribal system. Although each family is subject solely 
to the laws of its own chief in most matters, there are yet certain 


* A Bomewhat similar superBtition regarding the oeciipancy of pools and 
swamps by a gigantic serpent, is related of the Indians of the Mosquito Territory, 
in a paper by Mr. John Collinson, C. E., in vol. iii of the Memoirs read before the 
Anthropological Society of London, p. 153. “ These mythical reptiles are called 

wowlvah.s, and are beliered by the natives to inhabit certain out-of-the-way 
swampy pools and marshes, where they grow to an enormous size, live for ever, and 
have the capability of swaUowing a canoe full of men at a time. IVo Indian w'lll 
stop near their supposed abode for fear of ai*ousing their anger, and so compassing 
bis own destruction.” 
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laws of general application, wliicli migM be termed laws of tbe 
community, in so far as the aggregation of famnies in a loose 
sort of tribal federation may be held to constitute a community 
beyond the limits of the family. There is, for instance, a general 
law that no young man shall marry under tliirty years of age, 
and if one confess that he has done so, he may be killed by any 
of the eders who hates him. It might have been expected that 
under such a system land would have been held by the family, 
rather than the tribe, or the individual. But Monsignr. 
Salvado asserts that each individual has his own pjortion of land, 
where he may hunt and gather gum and roots. “ Often,” says 
the Bishop, “ have I heard a native say to another, this is my 
country, yours is Canturbi (a place near New Nursia), go away.” 
But here, I think, there is a contradiction in the Bishop’s own 
language, as well as an inexactitude, for immediately afterwards 
he says, “ each family, therefore, forms, as it were, its own 
peculiar and exclusive district, which is used in common by 
other neighbouring families who are at peace with it.” What 
the Bishop’s testimony seems to indicate is family ownership, as 
distinguished both from tribal and individual ownership. It is 
an adverse possession, for if a stranger or an enemy is found 
within its limits he is put to death. But I think the Bishop’s 
language is consistent only with the conclusion tliat the indi- 
vidual has not yet emerged among the Australian aborigines, 
and that the ownership of the sod is in the family. Of the 
language of the natives, Monsignr. Salvado says tliat it 
possesses botli the gravity of the Spanish, and the softness of the 
Italian. 

The general similarity of the language* in different parts of 
the continent, leads him to beheve that all the dialects spring 
from a common stock. He also believes the race to be one, 
while M. Topinard and others have argued strongly in favour of 
the existence of two races in Australia. In their poetry, says 
the Bishop, there is a repetition which would be irksome to us 
Europeans, while to the Australians it is a source of dehght. 
Some of their songs are improvised as occasion gives rise to 
them, but others have been handed down by traditions, or have 


* In proof of tills similarity and original identity, Monsignr. Salvado 
adduces at p. 304 the following table of the ■words for hand and eve in various 
parts of Australia : 



N'ew Xursia. 

Perth. 

King^ George’s • 
hound. 1 

Adelaide 

Sydney. 

Moreton 
' Bay. 

Tlie Hand 

Mara 

Mara 

Mur 

j Mara 

Mura 

Mara 

The Eye 

Miel 

Miel 

1 Mil 

' Mena 

Miel I 

Mill 
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come from distant parts, so that it happens not unfreqiiently 
that the musical motive alone remains, while the words of the 
song have been altered. When a native returns from some dis- 
tant part of the country, he brings hack with him some of the 
songs which he has learned among the tribes whom he was ^dsit- 
ing. If he likes them he sings them in their original form, but 
if he does not like them he is apt to change both the words and 
the air, and make them ridiculous. Their war songs rouse them 
to frenzy ; their laments move them to tears. For the hunt and 
the dance they have songs that make them merry. They accom- 
pany their singing with the clash of arms, and with the same 
accompaniment they mark the rhythm of their dance. Of the 
sono's of the Australians, Monsinnr. Salvado does not* give us 
any specimen, but he C|uote3 one fragment of a funeral song of 
the natives of Oceania, which may not unlitly conclude my brief 
and, I fear, imperfect summary of the Benedictine Missionary’s 
interesting volume. 

“ The time that remaiueth is a perpetual night unto us, 

The sun that cheered us is eclipsed. 

The moon that lightened us is darkened. 

The star tliat led us has vanished. 
tVe have lost our all. 

What Tvill become of us without the glorv of our land ? 

Our life henceforth will be a burden to us.” 


Discussion. 


Mr. Cornelius W.tLFOED suggested that the dying out of the 
native race referred to in the paper, was not necessarily due to 
contact with civilisation. Other influences came into operation. 
It was indeed stated in the paper that the natives killed their 
third child if it chanced to be a female. He assumed from that 
fact that polygamy did not prevail with the race in question. 
Polygamy and infanticide combined would reduce the population of 
any country. Uuder such conditions more girls than boys would 
be produced ; and if the female children were killed ofi^, of course 
the numbers must in time die out. Again, where the means of 
subsistence were precarious, small families were regarded as a 
necessity. So too in countries where property was divided equally 
among all the children. The parents in such cases thought two 
children, to take the place of themselves when they died off, were 
sufficient. But those who were familiar with the law of mortality, 
knew that in order that two children might survive their parents, 
something like an average of four childien in each family wonld be 
needed — two wonld die off in their parents’ lifetime ; the other two 
wonld survive, and take the place of their parents. Prance, hy a 
neglect or disregard of this fact, presented, at least in the towns, 

■ * Op. rit., p. Ur. ' — 
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a decreasing population. The country districts compensated by 
having larger families ; and so the population of the country was 
prevented from going backwards. In Prance indeed the smallness 
of the families was not due to the scarcity of the necessities of 
existence, it was rather due to the luxurious tendencies of the people, 
coupled with the law regulating the division of property among 
all the children of the family equalh*. It was remarkable to see 
the opposite conditions of savage life, on the one hand, and the 
refinements of luxury on the other, leading up to the desire for 
limitation of families, and so operating, in the end, to the restriction 
of population. He considered the paper a valuable one, and threw 
out the preceding suggestions with a view to its main features being 
properly considered. 

In reply, Mr. C-tRillCHAEL said : That he thought Monsignor 
Salvado attributed the decrease in the numbers of the Australian 
aborigines rather to habits of intemperance, and to diseases 
acquired by contact with Europeans, than to the custom of 
infanticide in certain cases. With respect to the tenure of land, 
there seemed to be a confusion in Monsignr. Salvado’s language, 
which led him to doubt whether the individual, in the judicial 
connotation of the word, had emerged as an owner of the soil among 
the Austt-alians. Monsignor Salvado certainly maintains the unity 
of the race as well as of the language, while Topinard and other 
foreign Anthropologists believe that they have found in Australia 
signs of the co-esistence of a superior and an inferior race. 


The Ethxology of Germ.^xt. — P.a.et 3. By Hexey H. 
Hoavorth, F.S.A. 

The Migratiox of the Saxoxs. 

The Saxons are first mentioned by name by Ptolemy, who 
wrote about a.d. 90. He tells ns that the Frisians occupied the 
sea coast beyond the Busacteri {i.e., the Bructeri) as far as the 
EAer Ems. After them the Lesser Kaukhi as far as the 
Weser, then the greater Kaukhi as far as the Kiver Elbe ; 
then on the neck of the Kimbric Chersonese, the Saxons. Then 
on the Chersonese itself, beyond the Saxons, the Sigulones, on 
the west ; then the Sahalingii, then the Kobandi ; beyond whom 
the Khali, and even beyond these, more to the west, the 
Phundusii ; more to the east, the Kharudes ; and the most 
northern of all, the Kimbri. And after the Saxons, from the 
Piiver Khalusus to the Suehos, the Pliarachni. (Latham’s 
“ Enghsh Langniage,” 42.) In another place he speaks of three 
islands situated near the estuary of the Elbe and called Saxon, 
the largest of which was in long. 31° and lat 57°. Let ns 
examine these passages carefully. Ptolemy tells us the Pharadini 
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lived beyond tbe Saxons, between the Eiver Khalusus and the 
Suebos. " Zenss says the Khalusus can only mean the Trave 
(“ Die Deutschen, etc.,” 150) ; and it seems to me that it must 
be either the Trave or the neighbouring Swentina. The 
Suebos, he suggests, and is followed in doing so by Latham, is 
the Oder {id., 154, Latham’s “Germania,” cxxix) ; but Ptolemy 
has a .special name for the Oder, namely, the AYiados, and it is 
quite gTatuitous to suggest, as Zeuss does, that he has blundered 
in using the two names {op. cit., 154) ; and I believe the Suebos 
is the Warnof. This is more probable, because the Trave and 
the Warnof are to this day the political boundaries of a famous 
old State, namely, Mecklenburgh. This is. however, a minor 
difference, and there can be no question that Mecklenburgh, 
whether as far as the Oder or not, was the country defined by 
Ptolemy as that of the Pharadini. Zeuss has argued that 
Pharadini is a corruption of Spharadini, and would connect the 
name with the Suardones. {Op. cit., 154, note.) But this is very 
far fetched, and the postdating of corruptions is an unsatis- 
factory method, and especially when, as in this case, the true 
solution seems so obvious, that one cannot understand how it has 
been overlooked. This district was the old homeland of the 
Varini, and traces of their name are no doubt to be found in 
those of the district of 'Wagria, and of the Eiver Warna 
which gives its name to Warnof and lYarnemiinde. Now 
Pharadini is merely another form of the name Yarini, which 
varied a good deal ; the indigenous form being almost certainly 
Taring or Waring, and the important root-syllable of the name 
being Yar or Phar ; and I have no doubt that the Pharadini 
of Ptolemy are the Yarini of other authors. Tliis view is 
confirmed by the fact that it makes the eastern limits of the 
Saxonland of Ptolemy coincident with .those of the Trans- 
albingian Saxons of mediaeval times. AYe thus limit the 
Saxons on two sides, namely, on the east by the Swentina or 
the Trave, and on the south-west by the Elbe. Let us now 
examine their northern neighbours. Erom the fact that the 
Eyder is not named by the classical authors, it has been urged 
that it was then a tributary of the Elbe, or rather that both fell 
into a common basin ; and we know that the whole coast of 
North Friesland has been greatly shattered by inroads of the 
sea. Ptolemy’s position for the mouth of the Elbe is in fact 
where the Eyder falls into the sea, namely, one degree north from 
the mouth of the AA^eser, and three ancl a-half south of the 
northern point of the Danish peninsula ; wlide he plants the 
three Saxon islands of which he speaks, one degree from the 
mouth of the Elbe, and .so far northwards that Heligoland must 
have been the most southerly; and he separates them from 
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other Cimbric islands, wbicb he calls the Alokian Islands. 
(“ Die Gens Langohardorum,” by Priedrich Bluhme, pp. 8-9.) 

Let us turn once more to Ptolemy’s description. He teUs 
us that beyond the Saxons, on the Chersonese itself, and 
on the west, lived the Sigulones. The Paver Eyder was 
known in mediaeval times as the Egdora, and the letter G in 
this form seems to he a euphonious addition. It may well be 
the same in Sigulones, and we then have the name Siulones 
or SiyuLones ; and it is very satisfactory that in regard to this 
name I had quite independently arrived at the same conclusion 
as Dahlmann. In the descriptions of Otheres’ voyage, there 
is mention made of a district of Sdleude, which as Porthan 
and Dahlmann agree, meant the present Duchy of Schleswig, 
otherwise known as South Jutland or SchlePand ; and in the 
anonymous “ Vita Hludovici,” and also in Eginhardt, sub ann. 
818, we are told how the soldiers, when they crossed the 
Eyder, came into a district called Siidende. (Dalilmann, 

“ Eorschungen,” 437-9 ; Hampson, 3(5.) The same district is 
called Sin Jutia by Petrus Olaus, and answers to the modern 
Duchy of Sclileswig. 

I have therefore no liesitation in identifying the Sigulones 
of Ptolemy with the inhabitants of Schleswig, and we are 
thus enabled to fix tolerably accurately the original homeland 
of the Saxons in the time of Ptolemy as conterminous with the 
district of Holstein. 'WTiile the three Saxon islands are very 
probably to be identified with three of the islands of Horth 
Friesland. 

As we know' from subsequent notices, the Saxons were 
essentially an aggressive and warhke race, and given to pusliing 
their frontier and elbowing out their neighbours, and there is no 
reason to beheve that this faculty was first developed in the 
fourth century. It would seem, on the contrary, from their not 
being mentioned by earher writers than Ptolemy, especially by 
Tacitus, that they were new comers into the district of Holstein 
when Ptolemy wrote. I hope to try to trace them to their earher 
seats in another paper of this series. As I have said, their 
country in the time of Ptolemy was Holstein. 

When we next hear of the Saxons, we find them making- 
descents upon the coasts of the empire. V e will first consider 
their attacks on the bordei-s of the English Channel. 

This question has been weU treated by Schaumanii in a tract 
which lies before me, entitled “ Zur Geschichte der Eroberung 
Englauds durch germauische Siitmme,” Gottingen, 1845. He 
tells us the Eomaiis named the whole north of Gaul w'hicli 
bordered on the Bay of Biscay and the Enghsh Channel 
Armorica, a name of Celtic etymology, meaning situated along 
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the sea ; and tlie name -was apparently in use among the 
indigenes before the Eomans arrived. ‘‘ Universis chutatihus, 
qua? Oceanum attingimt, quseque eorum consuetucline Armoricte 
appellantur” (Ciesar, YII, 75). This use of the name, according 
to Schaumanu, still survives ; peoples pealdng of “ rArmoricpie de 
Plougerneau.” {Oj). vit., 5.) 

The tractus Armoricanus of the Eomans apparently connoted 
the whole strip of country on the coast from the Loire to the 
Scheldt. More lately it was divided into five provinces, thus 
described in the “ Xotitia Dignitatum Imperii,” a work apparently 
composed in the time of the Emperors Arcadius (382—108) and 
Honorius (390— 123). “ Extenditur tamen tractus Armoricanus 

per provincias cptinque, per Acpiitanicum I et 11 ; Seuoniam, 
Lug'dunensem II et III.” (Schaumann, ojx cit., 5-6.) 

It would seem that during tlie third century tliis tract was 
subject to piratical attacks from Saxons and Franks, and it was 
placed in charge of an otiicer named “ the comes maritimi 
tractus,” a kind of “ warden of the Cinque Ports,” whose duty 
it was to command the local militia and the local fleet, with 
his head-cptarters at C-Tessoriacum, the later Bouonia or Boulogne. 

The most important of these commanders was named Carausias, 
who was appointed by tlie Emperors Diocletian and Maximian 
(287-96.) (Lappenberg, 1, 44.) He is called a Batavian by 
Eunienius, and a Menapian by Aurelius Victor. As there 
was a Menapia in Wales as well as in Belgium, some of our 
annalists make Caratisitis a Briton, and this has been made 
the subject of much ingenious writing. But there can be small 
doubt he belonged to Menapia in Cfaul, and was perhaps of 
German or quasi German origin. The fuUest account of Inm is 
given by Eutropiiis, who wrote about the year 360 a.d. He 
tells us that Carausius, who was a person of ignoble birth, who, 
having created a considerable military reputation, was given the 
command at Boulogne, with the duty of protecting the coasts of 
Belgica and Armorica {i.e., the northern seaboard of Gaul), from 
the attacks of the Pranks and Saxons, who then infested that 
coast. He made many captives, but as he did not return the 
booty which he recapturerl either to the people who had been 
plundered, or to the emperor, suspicion arose that he was 
in league with the robbers, and that he allowed them to 
escape. And Maximian having ordered him to be put to death, 
he made liimseE emperor, and took possession of Britain. (Mon. 
“Hist. Britt.,” Ixxii.) The same story is told by Orosius, 
id., Ixxix and Ixxx. 

Carausius was a much more important character in western 
history than is generally supposed. It would seem that as 
guardian or count of the maritime district, he had charge of 
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Tiotli sides of the Channel, both being infested by the pirates, and 
both being protected by one Channel fleet. As Mr. Dircks says, 
the country on either side formed one “ littus,” one government, 
entitled comitis maritimi tractus. (Dircks, “ Les Anglo-Saxons et 
leiirs petits deniers dits Sceattas.”) The command of the Channel 
and the fleet made him absolute master of Britain when he 
raised the standard of revolt there. He was also wealthy enough 
to buy the allegianee of the local legions. M. Genebrier has 
calculated, from a study of the numbers of the legions on his 
coins, that he could command an army of 64,000 men. (Dircks, 
op. cit., 15, note 2.) He adopted the title of Augustus, defeated 
the troops of Diocletian and Maximian, and constrained them 
to resign to him the government of the country he had con- 
c^uered. And coins were struck with the heads of the three 
emperors on their obverse, that of Carausius radiated, the other 
two bare, and hating the inscription “ Carausius et fratres sui ” on 
them. (Dircks op. cit., 14, note 1.) He retained his power for 
about seven years, and was assassinated about 293 by Allectus, 
who only kept his position for three years, when he was in turn 
overthrown by the troops of Aselepiodorus, the general of 
Constantine. 

The ten years’ usurpation had, however, left its mark on the 
western world. Carausius was apparently on terms of close 
friendship with the Saxons and the Franks ; and while we read 
in the pages of the panegpist Mamertinus, how Maximian 
drove a body of mercenary Franks from London, we do not read 
of any attacks from the Saxons during the usurpation ; nor did 
they apparently dare to make many descents during the reign of 
the succeeding powerful emperors. We have, in fact, to pass on 
nearly a century before we again meet with them, 

The author who next names them is Ammianus MarceUinus, 
who flourished about a.d. 380. He describes how about the 
year 364, the Piets and Saxons, the Scots and Attacots ravaged 
the coasts of Britain. (Op. cit., Bohn’s trans., 413.) Four years 
later he tells us that the Piets were dhdded into two nations, 
the Dicaledones and the Yecturiones, and that while they with 
the Scots and Attacotti were ravaging one part of Britain, the 
Franks and Saxons who lived on the frontiers of Gaul, were 
also ravagino- the countrv wherever thev could eflect an entrance 
V sea or land, plundering and burning and murdering all the 
prisoners they could take. (Id., 453—4.) Here it will be noted 
that the Saxon attacks are specifically said to have been made 
by invaders from the borders of Gaul. 

The same author tells us that in the year 360 a vast midtitude 
of Saxons burst forth, and having crossed the dificult passage of 
the ocean, made towards the Pioman frontier by forced marches. 

VOL. VII. Y 
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The first hrunt of their attack fell upon the Count Xannenus, a 
veteran general of great merit and experience. He rvas wounded 
in the struggle, and asked for assistance of the Emperor, who 
sent Severus. According to Ammianus the Saxons were so dis- 
concerted at the brilliant appearance of the standards and eagles, 
that they implored peace and pardon. This was granted them 
after some discussion, one of the terms being that they should 
supply a ceitain number of young men for military service. 
They were then allowed to withdraw to their own country, on 
leaving their baggage .behind; the Homans, with the basest 
treachery, hating agreed to their terms, planted an ambuscade 
in which they expected to entrap the tmwary strangers ; but 
some of their people were too eager, and the Saxons being- 
warned in time, fell upon them with a terrible yell, and 
committed a dreadfid slaughter. Another body of Homans 
however, came to the rescue ; the battle was renewed, and was 
fought desperately. None of the Saxons, says Ammianus, 
returned home, for not one of them survived the slaughter ; and 
although, says the candid historian, an impartial judge will blame 
the action as treacherous and disgraceful, still if he weighs 
all the circumstances, he will not regret that a mischievous 
band of robbers was at length destroyed, when such an 
opportunity presented itself {Id., 493-4.) I am afraid 
posterity hardly endorses the complacent conclusion of the 
Homan historian, and will be apt to say that when the coasts 
of the empire were presently hairied most bitterly, and their 
to-wns burnt, that it was not without ample provocation. One 
important fact mentioned in this paragraph, to which attention 
must be attentively directed, is that we are told the Saxons 
when they made their descent on the empire, came by sea, and 
after a long voyage. This is surely consistent -with their 
having come from Holstein and the borders of the Elbe, but not 
■with their ha-^ung come from Nether Saxony, which at no point 
touches the sea. 

Ammianus Marcellinus again mentions the Saxons a few 
years later, and tells us how about the year 374 they 
attacked the empire with extreme ferocity, making descents 
in every direction where they were least expected, and 
penetrated into the inland districts. They were, he tells us, 
attacked by Yalentiuian, and destroyed, but again by treachery, 
and he recovered all the booty which they were carrying off. 
{Id., 567.) 

Our next author is the poet Claudian, who flourished about 
the year 400. In his panegyric on the fourth consulship of 
Honorius, a.d. 398, he says : — 
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“ Q.uid rigor aetemus caeli, quid sidera prosunt, 

Ignotumque fretum ? Maduerunt Saxone fuso 
Orcades, incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule 

Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis leme/’ — (Saxones, Com- 
mentatio, etc., Holler, 10 j Latham’s ** English Language,” 45 ; Mon. Hist. 
Brit., xcTui.) 

Again, in Ms address to Eutropius, in 399 : — 

“ Turn sic orsa loqui (Roma) Quantum te principe possim 
Non ionginqua docent ; domito quod Saxone Tethys 
Mitior, et fracto secura Britannia Picto.” — (Mon. Hist. Brit., 

loc. «7.) 

Again, in Ms poem on the first consulate of StHicho, in 
A.D. 400 : — 

“ Tiling effectum curis, ne tela timerem 
Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, ne litore toto 
Prospicerem dubiis renturum Saxoua ventis.” — (Lf.) 

Lastly, in Ms Epithalamium on Palladius and Celerina, he 
says : — 

“ . . . Constringit in xmum. 

Sparsas impeni yires, cuneosque recenset 
Lispositos ; quae Sarmatieis custodia ripis 
Quae saeyis objeeta Gretis, quae Saxonafrenat 
Yel Scotum legio,” etc. — (Td.) 

These rhetorical passages are rather of value as shoving how 
wide-spread the terror of the Saxon arms was, and in whose 
company they generally were, than for aught else. 

We now come to the time when the famous survey of the 
empire was made, winch is known as the “• Xotitia Dignitatum 
Imperii,” which, as I have said, was written about the beginning 
of the fifth century. We find in that document, that a part of the 
Littus Maritimum had acquired the name Littus Saxonicum ; 
thus we read, “sub dispositione viri spectabilis ducis tractus 
Armoricani et EerMcani tribunus cohortis primre novte 
Armoricte, Grannona in litore Saxomco.” Grannona has been 
accepted by the antiquaries of Normandy as without doubt 
identical with Gramdlle in the Cotentin. (Schamnann, qp. 
eit., 6.) 

Eastward it extended at least as far as Marcq, in the 
neighbourhood of Calais ; “ Marcis, in litore Saxonico,” as it is 
called. TMs name, which means march or frontier, doubtless 
points to their eastern limit. We may take it therefore with 
Schaumann, that the Littus SaxoMcum in Gaul comprised the 
whole of Normandy, a part of Artois, and also the northern part 
of the Eoman proMnce of Lugdunensis Secimda. (Oj). cit., 6 ; 
Dircks, 16, note 5.) 

On the opposite site of the Chaimel was a second Littus 

Y 2 
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Saxonictim, whicli is described as “ sub dispositione viri 
spectabilis comitis Littoris Saxonici per Brittaniam.” The 
names of the stations 'witbin the jurisdiction are given as 
Branodunum (i.e., Brancaster in Xorfolk), Gariannonum 
(Yarmouth), Eegulbio (Eeculvers), Eutuphe (Eicbborough), 
Dubris (Dover), Anderida (Pevensey), Portus Adurni ; so called 
from the Eiver Aclur, and now represented by Bramber Castle 
(Lewin, in “ Archfeologia/’ 439) ; Othonm, the Ithancester of the 
Saxons, situated at Saint Peter’s Head, in the parish of Bradwell in 
Essex (Lewin, op. cit. 439) ; and Lemanis (Lj-mne). (Mon. 
Hist. Britt., xxv.) 

As Dr. Latham says, it is safe to say that the whole Ene of 
coast from the "Wash to the Southampton water, was in the reign 
of Honorius, if not earlier, a Littus Saxonicum. Although 
there was a Littus Saxonicum on either side of the channel, it 
was only on the British side that we find an official coimt of 
the Saxon shore, and this leads Schaumann to the conclusion 
otherwise probable, that at this time the maritime tract of 
northern Gi-aul was a dependence of Britain. {O^). dt., 7.) It 
would seem that Eutupite or Eicbborough had taken the place 
of Boulogne as the station of the fleet. "VTe thus find the 
borders of the English Channel on either side named Littus 
Saxonicum. MTience did it derive this name ? Some writers 
would have it that it was derived from the fact that this tract 
of land was subject to the attacks of the Saxon pirates, and 
was thence designated Littus Saxonicum ; but as Lappenberg 
says, this appears as contrary to the principles of sound philo- 
logy, as it is unhistorical. {Op. dt., I, 46.) As Palgrave says, it 
woidd be an anomalous thing to find a country called after its 
invaders, and not after its inhabitants ; and the view woidd pro- 
bably never have been urged unless with the intention of 
bolstering up the traditions and fables about the early colonisa- 
tion of Britain contained in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The 
only reasonable conclusion is, that the Littus Saxonicum took its 
name from the people who settled there, who, as Dircks says, 
came from the neck of the Danish peninsula, and passing by 
the land of their relatives, the Frisians, who were a brave race, 
and much attached to their country, planted themselves as 
colonists in the lands of the empEe, which was growing weaker 
and decaying. This view is the only reasonable one. That 
many of the Saxons were not mere pirates at this time, but 
were in close relation with the empire, we may gather from the 
same “ Xotitia,” where in describing the garrisons of the eastern 
part of the empire, we read of an Ala Saxonica being 
stationed in Phcenicia. (Schaumann, op. dt., 20.) They thus 
furnished recruits to the Eoman armies, like them relatives the 
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Batavians, etc., and were therefore at this time in all probahHity 
settled on the Eoman frontier. 

This fact is again supported by Jornandes, who tells us that in 
the campaign which ^Etius fought against the Huns in 431, he 
was assisted inter alia by detachments from the Saxon colonies 
of Armorica. 

We may be certain therefore, that at the commencement of the 
fifth century, the coasts of the channel on either side were either 
partially or completely settled with colonies of Saxons. 

Dr. Guest, in a famous paper published in the Salisbury 
volume of the “ Transactions of the Archaeological Institute/’ and 
which is not less remarkable for its learning than for its extra- 
ordinary reasoning, has attempted to answer the arguments of 
Kemble and others on this head. He argues in the first place, that 
there is no evidence of the opposite coast of Gaul having been 
occupied by Saxon colonists before the invasion of Hengist in 
Kent ; but the “ Xotitia ” proves the contrary, if our arguments 
are sound, since it was written fifty years before the arrival of 
Hengist as given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Doubtless, feel- 
ing this. Dr. Guest proceeds to argue against the usual and natural 
interpretation of the phrase Littus Saxonicum.” He argues as 
if littus and limes connoted the same tiring. Limes unques- 
tionably meant a march or frontier, and was applied in the 
phrase “ Limes Saxonicus ” to the frontier line between the 
Danes and the Saxons in Holstein ; but littus means shore, 
and as I have already mentioned there was actually a mark 
proper, bounding the Saxon shore on the east, and stdl reprre- 
sented by the village of ilark : “ Jlarcis in Littore Saxonico,” is 
the phrase in the “ Xotitia,’’ and Mark, be it noted, is not a Celtic 
or Latin gloss, but a Teutonic one. 

Dr. Guest strengthens his contention by a statement that in 
one instance, and that, according to him, the most important, the 
Count of the Saxon shore in Britain is styled not Comes Littoris 
Saxonici, but comes limitis Saxonici. His words are, “ when 
the officer commanding in this district is formally mentioned, 
and his authority defined, he is styled comes limitis Saxonici per 
Britanniam.” In two other places where he is merely men- 
tioned as one of the subordinates of some imperial officer of 
higher grade, he is distinguished as Comes Littoris Saxonici per 
Britamiias. The use of the plural number seems to show, that 
in this phrase the compiler was using vague and general 
language. The more definite title was no doubt the official 
one/’ {Op. cit., 33.) I am afraid that even this ingenious argument 
must be surrendered, for I find from the later and more critical 
edition of the '• Xotitia ’’by Boking, that the reading of limes for 
littus in one place is not sustainable. (Schaumann, op. cit., 8.^ 
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The argiiments of Palgrare, Kemble, Scliaumami, and Dircts 
on this head seem to me unanswerable. I will quote what 
Kemble says as singularly apposite. “ The term Littus Sasoni- 
cum,” he says, has been explained to mean rather the coast 
■visited by or exposed to the ravages of the Saxons, than the 
coast occupied by them : but against tliis loose system of philo- 
logical and historical interpretation I beg emphatically to pro- 
test ; it seems to have arisen merely from the uncritical spirit in 
which the Saxon and Welsh traditions haye been adopted as 
ascertained facts, and from the impossibility of reconciling the 
account of Bede with the natural sense of the entry in the 
“ Kotitia ; ” but there seems no reason whateyer for adopting an 
exceptional rendering in the case ; and as the Littus Saxonicum 
on the mainland was that district in which members of the 
Saxon confederacy were settled, the Littus Saxonicum per 
Brittanias unquestionably obtained its name from a similar 
circumstance.” (“ Saxons in England,” edition Birch, I, 14.) 

We may add to the arguments here and preyiously employed, 
another drawn from the names of the to'vyns mentioned as the 
stations within the Littus Saxonicum. Seyeral of these, as 
Dr. Haigh has pointed out, bear names of distinctly Teutonic 
type, and were doubtless deriyed from their Saxon holders. 
Thus Piegulbium, the modern Reculvers, seems undoubtedly 
compounded with the Teutonic name Eaculf, Anderida with the 
Teutonic name Anderid. “ The name of Dover, latinised into 
Dubris,” says Mr. Isaac Taylor, “ reminds us of Dourves on the 
Saxon shore, near Bayeux ; and of Dovercourt in the intensely 
Teutonised district near Harwich, as well as of Do^Tefield in 
Korway. Mr. Lewin, however, derives it from the river Dur, 
which flows close by. (Archceologia, 41, 436.) Thanet, also a 
Teutonic name, appears in the pages of Solinus, an author not 
later than the fourth century.” (“Words aucl Places,” 145.) 
These facts seem to show overwhelmingly that the English 
shores were settled by a large Saxon colony long before the 
time of Hengist. 

Ha'V'ing discussed the notice in the “ Xotitia,” we have now to 
resort once more to the panegyrists, and shall quote from Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, who wrote about 455. He tells us in one of 
bis epistles, that an envoy from Saintongne reported upon the 
new ships and tactics adopted against the Saxons, whom he 
designates archpirates, and further tells us they were not only 
acquainted "with the sea, but were at home there. (Moller, 
op. cit., 10, note, 32.) 

To these epistles of Sidonius are addeil certain verses ; among 
them we find the following ; — 
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“ Istic Saxoua oserulum Tidemus 
Assuetum aBte salo solum timere 
Cujus vectieis extimas per oras.” 

Addition to Epistle ix : — 

Xon coDtenta suos tenere morsus 
Altat laiiineni marginem comarmn 
Et sic crimbus ad cutem recisis 
Decre^eit caput aditm^que vultue.” 


Again, at the end of Epistle viii ; — 

“ Quin et Aremoricus piratam Saxona tractus 
Sperabat, cui pelle salum suleare Brittanum 
Eudus et assueto glaucum mare findere lembo.” — 

(MoUer, op. cif., note.) 

Again ; — 


. Tictricia Casar (/ p., Julius) 

Sigtja Caledonios transrexit adus<iue Britannos 
Fiiderit et quanquam Scotum et cum Saxoiie Pictum.” — 

(Hon. Hist. Brit., C.) 


We must notv have recourse to another set of authorities, 
namely, the orthodox accoimts of the landing of the Saxons in 
Britain. 

When we compare the various notices we have mentioned, 
with the traditional accounts preserved in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, we shall indeed wonder at the credulity of some 
modern historians. 

Let us commence with the South Saxons. We have three 
notices of them in the Chronicle before the arrival of Augustine. 
In the first we are told how, in 477, u.Elli, with his three sons, 
Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa, landed in Sussex ; we are then 
told they defeated the Welsh in 485, and lastly, that in 491 they 
destroyed the people of Anderida. 

ISTow in regard to the first notice, we are told the invaders 
came in three ships. Hengist and Horsa are likewise said to 
have invaded Kent with three keels. The West Saxons also 
arrived in three ships. The three Gothic tribes of the Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, and Gepidte also went in three ships to the mouth of 
the Vistida. The Longobards migrated in three divisions. “ Tlie 
readiest belief in fortuitous resemblances and coincidences,” says 
Kemble, “ gives way before a nmnber of instances whose agree- 
ment defies all the calcidation of chances.” [Op. cit., i, IG.) 

AiHi, the invader, bears a name quite foreign to the Saxons, 
while it is a weU-known name among the Angles, two of their 
kings having borne it. I have small doubt that his name has 
migrated from some northern source. “ It is remarkable,” as Lap- 
penberg says, “ that rElli of Sussex is the oidy one of the founders 
of Saxon kingdoms whose genealogj' is not given, which is in 
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itself a very marked fact. Again, we are told by Bede, be was 
tbe first Bretwalda. It is strange that a second one is not named 
for a century ; and if, as Lappenberg urges, we accept the state- 
ments of Bede and the Chroidcle as to the facts of the inva- 
sion, and if we take into consideration the narrow compass of 
the Germanic possession in Britain at that time, we may safely 
ascribe the Bretwaldasliip of Ailli to the liberal pen of the poet 
who has left us so circumstantial an account of these early con- 
flicts.” {Op. cit., i, 106.) 

I believe that he has been manufactured out of some mis- 
understood reference to the northern ^EUi, the son of Ida, who 
was a Bretwalda. 

iEUi’s three sons, we are told, were called Cjunen and "VVlencing 
and Cissa. As Mr. Earle and others have pointed out, these names 
appear to be only fanciful, the offspring of rude etymological 
speculations, answering as they do to the names of three Sussex 
townships (“ Parallel Chronicles,” Introduction, ix) ; Cissa at 
Chichester (Cissan Ceaster) and Cisbury ; Mdencing at Lan- 
cing; and C}'men, according to Mr. Daniel Haigh, at Keynor 
(C}Tnenresore), in Selsey. (“ Conquest of Britain,” 270.) The 
charter in wliich Cjunenesora is mentioned, is however marked as 
spurious by Kemble. 

It is curious that the capital of the South Saxons should in 
the legend have been called after Cissa, and not after his father 
..'EUi, who was li^'ing, accortUng to the Chronicle, in 491. 

It may be that .£lli has also been created out of Elstead in 
Sussex. (Haigh, op. cit, 270.) The names of rElli’s three sons 
are not mentioned by Bede, nor by the Welsh annalists, and 
were, there can be no doubt, mauufactiu'ed like so many other 
eponymous names were elsewhere, from geographical sites. 

It is well nigh certain from another argument, that the names 
of two of the sites referred to were given them in Eoman times. 
This follows from the second elements of the names being Latin, 
e.g., ora in Cymenes-ora, and ceaster in Cissan-eeaster. It was 
not the habit of the Saxons after their landing to found new 
settlements on Eoman sites, and to give them mongrel names 
compounded of those of their chiefs and of Latin particles. Where 
we find tlie latter, we find old cities which date from liefore the 
Teutonic concpicst, although some of them no doubt date from 
the times of Teutonic settlement in Eoman days. Again, 
Anderida, which the invaders are said to have besieged in 491, 
and killed all the Britons there, was, as we have shown, one of 
the towns of the Littus Saxouicum, and colonised no doubt by 
them long before. 

The whole account of the foundation of the South Saxon 
State is in tact a falde, to be classed with the fables about the 
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descent of tlie Britons from Brutus, and of the Danes from Dan ; 
and I have no doubt that the plantation of that district, and 
perhaps also of the country north of the Weald, dates from the 
colonisation of “the Saxon shore” in the days of the later 
Eoman empire. 

Let us now consider the Saxons further north. Here they 
in later times apparently formed two sections, the Middle 
and East Saxons, in Middlesex and Essex. 

“ Ho territory,” says Lappenberg, “'ever passed so oljscurely into 
the hands of an enemy, as the north bank of the Thames, where 
the kingdom of the East Saxons comprised the counties of 
Essex and Middlesex, of which the latter continued, probably 
for some time, in a state of independence.” {Op. cit., i. 112.) 

I can find no evidence auAtvhere of IMiddlesex ever having 
formed a separate kingdom, and the conjecture that it did so, 
which is very general, has no doubt arisen on d priori grounds 
only. I believe, on the contrary, that the IMiddle Saxons were 
formerly in contact with the South Saxons, and probably 
occupied Kent, whence they were forced inland by the invasion 
of the Jutes, who when they landed, landed on the Littus 
Saxonicum. It was when the Jutes interposed a barrier 
between Sussex and Essex, that the names South, Middle and 
East were doubtless applied to the various sections of the 
Eastern Saxons. It seems incredible that if we accept the 
date of the Chronicle, namely, 477, for the foundation of the 
kingdom of the South Saxons, that the former should have 
been called South Saxons at aU. They were the first Saxons 
to come. They would have styled themselves Saxons simply, 
and given c^ualifying names to the others. But such was not 
the case ; and we can only explain it by .supposing that all 
were fragments of a homogeneous race which was scattered 
and broken. Again, if there had been any early annals and 
traditions about the royal races of South Britain, we may be 
certain that Middlesex, with its chief city of London, the capital 
of the country, audits most famous centre, would not have been 
left blank. 

Again, in reference to the East Saxons. It is to be remarked 
that no account of the foundation of their kingdom is given 
either by Bede or in the Chronicle, a proof that no traditions 
survived. It is only when we come down to the twellth century 
that we find Florence of M'orcester, Henry of Huntingdon, and 
William of Malmesbury, constructing genealogies for their kings, 
winch are clearly fabulous. Henry of Huntingdon dates the 
commencement of their kingdom in 527. (Mon. Hist. Brit., 
712.) William of Malmesburv' dates it in 587. The former calls 
their first king Ercanwine, while the genealogical table attached to 
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Florence of Worcester, makes tkeir first king be named ^'Escwine. 
The Ercanwine of Huntingdon is no doubt a corruption, as both 
he and Florence agree in making him the son of Offa, Both 
agree in making ^Fscwine’s son Sledda, and Sledda is made the 
first king of the East Saxons by William of IMalmesbury. 
Hiscwine is said to have reigned the fabulous time of sixty years. 
His name is merely a corrupt patronymic, connected vith Hlsc, 
the stem father of the Jutisli race in Kent ; and this explains 
our difficulty. The first reaUy historical person in the history 
of the East Saxons tvas Sebert, the nephew of Ethelbert, the 
king of Kent, in whose time Christianity was fii'st planted in 
Essex. And I have no doulit that the later race of Essex kings 
was derived from the Jutish kings of Kent. The Chronicle in 
fact teUs us Sebert was appointed king by *Ethelbert. Pre- 
viously to the Jutish invasion, Essex formed a portion of the 
Littus Saxonicum, as Lappenherg has in fact suggested. (Cp. dt., 
112.) Then it had no separate kings or chiefs, but was subject 
like the rest of the Saxon shore to the Eoman rulers of Britain. 
And when it had separate kings, they seem to have been merely 
administrative officers appointed by the rulers of Kent. As 
Palgrave says, though Sebert was king of Essex, yet Ethelbert 
joined in all important acts of government. This was the fate of 
Essex ; it was called a kingdom, hut it never enjoyed any poli- 
tical independence, being always subject to the adjoining kings. 
(Palgrave, “ History of the Anglo-Saxons, 40.”) In regard to both 
the South Saxons and East Saxons, in confirmation of my con- 
tention that they were never independent kingdoms, but merely 
appanages or dependent Hceroyalties, is the very extraordinary 
fact that neither of them had a coinage ; all the reaUy indepen- 
dent sovereignties of Britain at this time, such as Wessex, Kent, 
Mercia, East Anglia, Deira and Bernicia, had a coinage. 

As the error is a very perverse and general one, I am tempted 
to strengthen my position still further by a qitotation from 
Palgrave, that most able scholar, to whose researches we owe more 
than one can well calculate. He says, “ Concerning the con- 
quest of the eastern shores of Britain, the British bards are as 
dumb as the Anglo-Saxon chroniclers. Ko conquests in the 
ancient territories of the Iceni are claimed by the victors ; no 
defeats lamented by the vanquished. Both parties, both nations 
are equally silent. If, as is very probable, this part of the 
Littus Saxonicum had begun to receive a permanent Saxon 
colonisation during the existence of the Eoman empire, we 
may suppose that these settlements spread the uny for 
additional colonies, who occupied the country witliout further 
struggle or conflict, for it is very remarkable that the Britons 
have not even preserved a tradition respecting this country.” 
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(“History of the English Common'wealth,” i, 384—5.) “ Again.’’ 
as Mr. Isaac Taylor says, ‘•in Essex and Suffolk there is a 
smaller proportion of Celtic names than in any other district of 
the island, and this would indicate that the Germanisation of those 
counties is of verj^ ancient date.” (“ "Words and Places,” 144.) 
I hold therefore that in regard to the South Saxons, the Middle 
Saxons, and the East Saxons, they made no conquests from the 
"Welsh, hut were descendants from colonies planted along the 
channel in the days of the Piomans. This opens up a new vista 
of inquiry, which I hope to prosecute further when we deal 
with the Jutes in a future paper. Having examined the Littus 
Saxonicttm in Britain, let us turn to its complement across the 
Channel. 

Schaumann argues, as I think, very forcibly, that the 
settlement of the Saxons on both shores of the Channel was 
the work of Carausitts, who we learn from Eutropius (IX, chapter 
xxi) was on terms of friendship with the Saxon and French 
pirates. Their settlement on either coast was accompanied by 
the foundation of new towns, and alterations in the topo- 
graphical nomenclature. Of a famous old station in the land 
of the Yidttcassi, nothing more is now heard. Its site has been 
fixed by the Eoman anticiuaries at Yieux. Alauna, the chief 
town of the UneUi, prol>ably now repre.sented by Yalognes, also 
disappears, while Gessoriaciim, the chief port on the coast, is 
renamed Bononia. 

That the new people on either shore of the Channel were 
planted as colonists, and did not occupy the land as hostile 
invaders, appears from a curious fact to which sufficient 
attention has not been drawn. In the districts of Bayeux and Cou- 
tances, were planted, according to the “ Xotitia ” “ Lteti gentiles,” 
and also Franks and Sue\d, the latter a generic name, probably 
including Saxons. In the district of Senonia Lugdunensis, there 
was a Bimfectus Ltetorum Teutonicianorum, which Schaumann 
explains as the superintendent of the German colonists. This 
being one of the earliest instances of the use of the word 
Teutonic in a generic sense. (Schaumann, op. cit., 15.) 1 

wotddlike to add to these facts, one overlooked bvM. Schaumann, 
namely, the existence of the well-known Lathes in Kent, no 
doubt derived from these Ladi. These Lathes existed elsewhere 
in England, and were perhaps general in those districts forming 
the Littus Saxonicttm. They were, at all events, found in old 
times in ^Yarwickshire. (See Dugdale’s “ Y arwiekshire.”) 

The Saxons then, as I contend, were planted as colonists. 
Like other similar colonists, they retained no doubt their own 
institutions, religion, and organisation, and furnished the empire 
with a contingent of irregulars, were in fact rather feudatories, 
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than subjects ; while tlie Comes Littoris Saxonici hlled a 
position probably similar to that of the late Austrian Governor of 
the mili tary districts of Slavonia. 

"When the Eoman authority became weak and impotent, the 
various mihtary colonists apparently broke away from their allegi- 
ance, slowly but definitely, and having no one to control them 
efficiently, became dangerous neighbours. It is thus we explain 
the passages in Ammianus Marcelliuus about the Saxon inroads 
in the reigns of Yalentinian the First and Second. (Schaumann, 
18.) These attacks are contemporary with another very 
eloCLuent one. Among the Eoman stations in Xormandy, 
Bayeux was probably the most important, and there there are 
still found an immense number of remains ; but their date 
does not come later than the time of Yalens and Gratian, when 
they suddenly cease, as if the Eomans were then ousted by their 
tmruly colonists. Stdl, as I have mentioned, we find a cohort 
of Saxons among the Eoman troops in the east, mentioned in 
the “ Xotitia,” while Jornandes reports that a contingent of the 
race assisted Stitts in his wars, but that they had ceased to be 
subjects, and were now aUies. From the narrative of Zosimus, 
we learn that not only Britain, but also Armorica (which term, 
probably, was used in its wide sense), was free from Eoman 
control. The Eomans returned for a short interval in 416, under 
the prefecture of Exuperantius and Littorius (Schaumann, 21). 
But a more vigorous foe was at hand. We read how in 428 
Chlodio, the chief of the Franks, who was settled with his 
people at Duysburgh, advanced by Cambray as far as Arras, and 
in near neighbourhood therefore to the Littus Saxonicum. 

The auxiliaries furnished by Armorica to ^Etius in 457, among 
whom the Saxons are specially named, as I have mentioned, 
are referred to in a very important phrase by Jornandes. He 
says of them, “ quondam milites Eomani, tunc vero jam in 
niimerum auxiliariorum acquisiti,” i.e., the former subjects had 
now become allies. 

The Eoman hold upon Gaul was now reaching its term, and 
the Franks finaEy overwhehned it. Inter aim, they no doubt 
came into conflict with the Saxons of the maritime tract, a race 
too proud to bend easily to the yoke of the Franks, and we 
accordingly find that a section of the Saxons was busy 
elsewhere. 

ASgichus, the Eoman ruler of Gaul, was dead, and the Franks 
were governed by the licentious Childeric, father of Clovis. It 
was liow, and about the year 464, that we are told by Gregory 
ot Tours, that Odoaker (Adovacriu.s in his orthography) with his 
Saxons went to xVngers, which with other towns gave him 
hostages. At Angers he was apparently soon joined by the 
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Frank chief Childeric, who put the Count Paul (doubtless the 
Eoman Governor) to death. A struggle now ensued between 
the Franks and the Saxons, in which the latter were defeated, 
and fled, lea\ing many dead behind them. Their hhon/s, we are 
told, were taken and ravaged by the Franks, who killed many of 
their inhabitants. Childeric, we are told, made a treaty with 
Odoaker, and they together subjected the Alemanni who had 
invaded Italy. (0 /j. ch., II, xviti, and xix.) The islands^ here 
mentioned were, according to some, the islands in the estuary 
of the Loire. (See Spener “ Xotitia Germaniie Aiiticpice,” 36:2, 
note; MoUer, op. cit., 29.) But Schaumann identifies them 
more probably with the Channel Islands. {Op. cit., 24.) 

The “ Chron. Moissiacense,” in reporting the same event, says 
Odoaker went by sea with a naval host to Angers. (Moller, 
op. cit., 29 ; note, 79.) 

I have small doubt that it was the pressure of the Franks 
that set Odoaker in motion. He went, as I have shown from 
the Chronicle of Moissiac, with a naval host. The Saxons were 
stiU. sea folk, and I have no doubt whatever that the same 
pressure which sent him away, drove many of the Saxons beyond 
the Channel to settle on the opposite coasts of Britain. I shall 
refer to these fugitives again presently. 

It wotdd seem that a large body of the colonists from the 
Littus Saxonicum must have gone, for we now find them reduced 
to much narrower limits. A proof of their former extension 
inland is to be collected from the fact that in the “ Gesta 
Begum Francorum,” the pagus Suessionensis is on one occasion 
called Saxonegus, and Fredegar, in his chronicle, calls the town 
of Soissons Saxonis. (Schaumann, 28). 

The chief settlement of the Saxons which remained was in the 
district of Bayeiix. On turning to Gregory of Tom-s we find him 
in the year 578 describing the campaign of the Frank King 
ChUperic against the Bretons. He tells us the men of Tours, 
of Poitiers, of Bayeux, of le Mans, and of Angers, marched with 
many others into Brittany to attack Waroch, the son of Malo, 
and halted on the Eiver YUaine. Me are told that Maroch 
there fell unexpectedly upon the Saxones Baiocasseiises, i.e., the 
Saxons of Bayeux, and killed the greater part of them. He 
afterwards made peace with Chilperic, gave his son as a hostage 
and also surrendered the town of ’N annes. {Op. cit.) Here we 
find the Saxons of Bayeux mentioned as an integral part of the 
people of the Frank kingdom and fighting, under the royal 
banner. 

A few years later, namely, about the year 590, during the 
reign of Childebert, we are told how the Bretons committed 
great ravages m the neighbourhood of Xantes and Bennes, and 
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tliereupon Guntran, the king of Burgimdy, the uncle and patron 
of Childehert, ordered an army to march against them, headed by 
Beppolem and Ebrachain, who quarrelled on the way. Beppolem 
was a persona ingrata to Fredegrmda, the famous Messalina of 
these times ; and we are told she sent the Saxons of Bayeux, who 
wore their hair cut short like the Bretons and also dressed like 
them, to the assistance of Waroch. Beppolem marched against 
these confederates alone, and fought against them for two days, 
killing many Bretons and Saxons. Meanwhile, Ebrachain 
remained behind, and determined not to join in the fray until he 
heard that Beppolem was killed. This happened on the third 
day after many of his men had perished and he had himself been 
wounded, when we are told Waroch and his Saxons fell on him 
and killed him. On the approach of Ebrachain, Waroch tried 
to escape with his treasures by sea “ to his islands,” i.e., probably 
to the Channel Islands ; but his ships were wrecked, and he had 
to sue for peace. (Gregory of Tours x, 9.) 

Several names which occur at tliis time seem to me to have 
belonged to Saxons of this maritime colony. Thus Leudovald, 
bishop of Bayeux, and Marculf, the missionary to the Channel 
Islands, &c., wliile it is not improbable tliat Waroch, who has a 
very Teutonic looking name, was also a Saxon. 

The adventure last described was the last in which the 
Saxons of Gaul took a conspicuous part. They now became 
(such of them as remained behind at least), subjects of the 
French Empire. The notices we have collected, and the 
positions they occupied, prove that they must have been a very 
important element in the population of Xorthern Gaul, and their 
influence upon Breton history has not been sufticiently 
appreciated. This is a subject, however, beyond our present 
purpose. 

In order to complete my survey of the Continental Saxons, I 
will now add one or two further notices of them which I have 
met with. 

The Saxons, as I have shown in a previous paper, although 
not Kheruskans proper, occupied the land of the Kheruskans, 
and became in consequence Kheruskans, as the English became 
Americans. We thus explain how it is that in the life of the 
missionary Saint Eligius, who spread the faith among the Saxons 
of Gaul, we are told that in order to make himself understood 
among them, he sought out an interpreter who knew the Khe- 
ruskan speech. (Schaumann, 16.) 

The Saxons, as I have said, were thickly settled in Brit- 
tany itself This we learn from Yenautius Fortunatus, in 
his poem addressed to Felix Bishop of Xantes, speaks of his 
civilising and converting the Saxons. (Spener, op. cit., 365, note.) 
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Let us now come down a little later. We find in a capitulary 
issued by Charles the Bald in 844, that he ordered several raissi 
dominici to tdsit Xeustria orXorinandy; and among the districts 
he orders them to visit, were two named the Otlingua Saxonica, 
and the Otlingua Harduini. (Dupont. “ Le Cotentin et ses lies,” 
83.) In another document of the same reign, we find the king 
granting certain estates in the same district of Otlingua Saxonica. 
(Licquet’s “ Xormandy ” i, 33.) This district was probably sit- 
uated in the district of Calvados, and was no doubt named from its 
Saxon settlers. I shall revert to it agan presently. 

In the memoirs of the Society of Antiquaries of Xormandy, 
we read that a coin of Charles the Bald was found in the year 
1818, at Caen, with this inscription on the obverse, Karolus 
D.G. Bex ; on the reverse J. Curti, Saxonien. 

In the same district are still two parishes known as Haute 
and Basse Allemagne, the latter was formerly known as Xotre 
Dame des Champs d’Allemagne. (Schaumann, 27.) 

In the May number of the “ Attsland” for 1845, an account of 
various customs prevailing in northern France along the shores 
of the channel is given, which, as Schaumann says, are surpris- 
ingly like those found in the valley. He specially names among 
these the gathering or knots of spinning girls, the emplojunent of 
sttmmoners to wedding feasts with their staves (?), the ceremonial 
at banquets and on festive occasions. These customs do not 
prevail all over Xormandy and Brittany, but only in secluded 
hamlets, and these are found within the limits of the ancient 
Littus Saxonicum. (Schaumann, 27-8). But perhaps the 
most striking testimony to the former presence of a large Saxon 
population along tliis coast, is to be gathered from its local 
nomenclature. 

The advance of the Franks caused, as I have said, a consider- 
able migration from Gaul. 

The migration took place probably from certain districts only, 
while we have every reason to believe that in the neighbourhood 
of Boulogne and also of Caen considerable colonies remained 
behind. In regard to the former locality, Mr. Isaac Taylor has 
examined the question with great care and ingenuitv, and has 
given a very eloquent map. He says in the old French pro- 
vinces of Picardy and Artois there is a small well-defined 
district, about the size of ^Middlesex, lying near Calais, Boidogne, 
and Saint Omer, in which the name of almost every village and 
hamlet is of the pure Anglo-Saxon tt'pe ; and not only so, but 
they are most of them identically the same with village names 
to be found in England. 

Thus we have he says : — 
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FBEyCH DiSTEICT. 
Warheiri .. .. .i 

Rattekot 
Le Wast , . 

Frethun 

Colien, Cahem and Cuhen 
HoUebeque 
Ham. Haiiie, Hamgs 
Werwick ,♦ 

Appegarbe. . 

Sangatte . . 

Guindal 
Inghem 
Oye . , 

‘Wimille 

Grisendale 


COEHESPOXDING E>’GLISH XaMES. 

TTarham, Norfolk. 

Radcot, Oson. 

Wast, G-loucesterskire, Xorthumberland. 
Freton, Norfolk. 

Cougham, Norfolk. 

Holbeck, Notts, Yorkshire, Lincoln. 

Ham, Kent, Surrey, Essex, Somerset. 
Warwick, Warwickshire and Cumberland. 
Applegarth, Dumfries. 

Sandgate, EenI:. 

Windle, Lancashire. 

Ingham, Lincoln, Norfolk, iliddlesex. 

Eye, Suffolk, Hereford, Northampton, Oxon. 
Windmill, Rent. 

Grrisdale, Cumberland, Lancashire. 


“We have also,” lie says, “ such familiar English forms as 
Graywick, the river Slack, Bruquedal, Marbecq, Lougfosse, 
Dalle, Yendal, Salperwiek, Fordebecques, Staple, Crehem, 
Pihem, Dohem, Eoqueton, Hazelbrouck, and Eobeck. Twenty- 
two of the names have the cliaracteristic ton, which is scarcely 
to be found elsewhere upon the Continent, and upwards of one 
hundred end in ham, hem, or hen. There are also more 
than one hundred patron^miics ending in v:ig. A comparison of 
these patronymics with those found in England, proves beyond 
a doubt that the colonisation of this part of France must have 
been effected by men bearing the clan names which belonged to 
the Teutonic families wdiich settled on the opposite coast. 
More than eighty per cent, of the French names are found in 
England, etc.” (“ Words and Places, ” first edition, 138-41.) It is 
very curious to find that the village of Marck, the Marcis in 
Littus Saxonicum as I have already mentioned, is on the eastern 
boundary of this colony of names adding another proof that the 
Littus Saxonicum was a district really colonised by the Saxons. 
The second colony of names, which represents no doubt the 
Saxones Baiocassenses of Carlovingian times, can still, according to 
Mr. Taylor, he sharply defined by means of its local names. 
“ It will he seen that in the departments of the Eure and of the 
Seine Inferienre, where the Danish names of a later jieiiod are so 
thickly clustered, hardly a single Saxon name is to be found, 
while in the department of the Calvados, and in the central 
position of La Manche, where the Danish names are com- 
paratively scarce, their place is occupied by names of the Saxon 
type. The Xorthmen seem to have respected the tenure of 
their Teutonic kinsmen, and to have dispossessed only the Celtic 
tribes who dwelt to the east and north-west of the Saxon 
colony. In this neighbourhood we find Sassetot (Saxon’s-field) 
Hermanville, Etreham, or Ouistreham (Westerham), Hambze, 
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Le Ham, Le Hamelet, Cottun (Cow’s-jard), Elainlius, Hewlaud 
(Hayland), Plumetot (Bloomfield or flowerfield), Douvres, 
which reminds us of our own Dover, and Caen, which was 
anciently written Cathem and Catheim. There are also about 
thirty patronymics. It is curious to observe in how many 
cases we find the same families on the opposite coast of Hants, 
Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall. In the whole of Cornwall there 
are only two patronymic names, and both of these are also found 
among the thirty on the opposite coast. 


FAinriES OP 
THE 

Berings 

Sellings 

Basiugs 

Bobbings 

Callings 

Ceafings 

Coflngs 

Ceardings 

Gra^gings 

Hardings 

Ifings 

Iklaerings 

Potings 

Seafings 

Sulings 

Dhyrings 


Neae Batzfx 


ly ENGLA^fD AT 


f Berengeyille 
\ Beringuj 
, . Bellengreville 
. . Bazenyille 
. . Baubigny 
Calignj 
. . Cbavigny 
. . Caviguy 

, . Cartigny 

. . Graviguy 
. . Hardinvast 
. . Juvigny 
. . Mangny 
. . Potigny 
. . Savigny 
. . Soulangy 
. . Thougny 


Berrington, Durham, Gloucester, 

Salop, Worcester. 

Bellinger, Hants. 

Basing, Hants. 

Bobbing, Kent. 

Callhigton, Cornwall. 

Chalviugton, Sussex j Clievington, Suffolk. 
Covington, Huntingdon, 
r Cardington, Beds, Salop Cardington, 

\ Cornwall. 

Gravingham, Lincoln. 

Hardinghuisb, Wilts. 

JeTington, Hants. 

Marrington, Salop. 

Podington. Dorset^ 

Sevington, Kent. 

SuUington, Sussex. 

Torrington, Devon. 


(“ Words and Places,” 148-9.) 

These two colonies, one in Artois and Picardy, the other in 
Calvados, were, I believe, the fragments which remained behind 
of the former Saxon population of Neiistria, who once in all 
probability occupied the whole land from March near Calais to 
the frontier of Brittany. The gaps represent where the Saxon 
population migrated ; and where they migrated to is the next 
and final subject of this paper. 

We have still left for consideration an important section of 
the Enghsh Saxons, namely those of Wessex. Their settlement in 
Britain I believe to have been different to that of the rest of 
the Saxons there. They did not occupy a part of the “ Saxon 
shore,” and the traditions about their first settlement and 
spread are more definite, hut as we shall see, they are, if not 
fabulous, quite untrustworty. First in regard to their great leader 
Cerdic. 1 have not seen it before mentioned, hut it is a very 
strange fact that this is apparently not a Teutonic name at all, 
hut a British name, the M ell-kuowu name Caradoc, or Ceredig, 
as it is otherwise written, and which gave its name to Cardigan ; 
and further, there seems to have been a Britisli chief living at 
this very time who fouglit against the invaders, and wliose name 
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has apparently been borrowed by tire later fabulists and anna- 
lists, but not perhaps directly. Just as we have a C}Tnenes 
ora in Sussex, where Cymen is said to have landed, so we are 
told tliat Cerdic landed at Cerdics ora, which has been identified 
with Charmouth. Here again ora is a Latin termination, making 
it almost certain that the name Cerdics ora is older than the 
Saxon invasion. These two facts make us entirely doubt the 
existence of Cerdic as a Saxon leader. I had written so far. and 
arrived at this conclusion entirely independently, when on 
turning over the pages of Palgrave, I came upon the sentence, 
“ It does not diminish our perplexities to find that the Saxon 
name Cerdic is ewdently the same as the British Ceretic or 
Caradoc, and that some of the British princes claimed their 
descent from this very Gewissa (i.e., Cerdic’s ancestor in the 
third degree), whom they describe as a female (“ English Com- 
monwealth,” I, 398, note.) 

It is not perhaps very extraordinary that I should have come 
independently to the same conclusion as Sir Francis Palgrave, 
in regard to the etymology of the name Cerdic, but it is surely 
very strange that so many recent writers should have treated 
Cerdic as a hoiid fide Englishman. The remark of Sir Francis 
Palgrave about Gewissa is a very fertile one. Xot only was the 
name used by the Britons, and given to one of their princesses, 
but it is c[uite ewdently not a Saxon name at aU in form, but is 
in all probability of Celtic origin. The name is an interesting 
one, and for once I believe the p)seudo Asser’s statement to be 
a reasonable one. On naming this Gewissa, he adds a “ quo 
Britones totam illam gentem Gegwis nominant.” (Mon. Hist. 
Brit., 4G8.) And we find a contii-mation of this in the 
“ Annales Cambriie,” where we read under the year 900, “ Albirt, 
i.e., Alfred rex Giuoys moritur.” {Id., 836.) Lappenberg and 
Geoffrey of ilonmouth in reporting the old Welsh traditions, 
mentions the Gewissians more than once. On the other hand, 
the name is cpiite unknown to the Enghsh writers, except 
Bede, who tells us the West Saxons were formerly called 
Gervissi. Here, as in other places, he proves whence he derived 
his materials, namely from the old Welsh writers, among whom 
alone the name was liome-grown. But Gewissa and Cerdic 
are not the only British names in this genealogy. We are 
told in it that Cerdic was the son of Elesa, Elesa of Esla and 
Esla of Giwis. Elesa and E.sla seem forms of the same name, 
and neither of them have a Teutonic look, and one of them 
at least is assuredly British. Helised is named by the pseudo 
Asser as one of the Welsh kings who was contemporary with 
Alfred, while Heli is the name of a British king in Geoffrey 
of iloiimouth. 
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It is almost certain therefore, that a number of the names 
in the genealogy of Cerdic as given in the Chronicle, are of 
British origin. It is very strange, as I have said, that Cerdic 
does not occur in Bede, nor is he named, so far as I can find, 
in the Welsh accounts of the invaders as one of the chiefs 
of the latter. It is further a remarkable fact, that in the 
various notices of the founders of the West Saxon monarchy 
in the Chronicle, vdth one exception, the people of the island 
are called Brettas and not Walas, as in the narratives of the 
other invaders. All these facts make it almost certain to me, 
that the account of Cerdic is a distorted, if not utterly fabulous 
version of some Welsh tradition. But let us examine the story 
somewhat further. We are told Cerdic landed at Cerdics ora 
with Ids son Cynric, in 495, and the same day fought with the 
Welsh. Nothing more is said of the invaders till the vear 501. 
We are then tokl that Port and his two sons Breda and Magla 
came to Britain with two ships, and landed at Portsmouth. 
Hitherto nothing is said in the Chronicle about the IVest Saxons ; 
but under the year 514 we read, that “ the West Saxons came to 
Britain with three ships at the place which is called Cerdics ora, 
and Stuf and Wihtgar fought against the Britons and put them 
to flight. Elsewhere, “sub. anu. 534.” Stuf and Wihtgar are 
called Cerdic’s nephews ; and we are told that having conquered 
the Isle of Wight, Cerdic and Cynric gave the island to their 
two relatives, (ilon. Hist. Brit., 301.) These names and state- 
ments have been the subject of much criticism. Dr. Latham has 
made some pertinent remarks about them. “ In regard to Port or 
Portus, he says it must have been simply the Latin name of 
Portsmouth, long anterior to a.d. 501. But the lauding of a 
man named Port at a place called Portsmouth, is no impossi- 
bihty ; granted ; it is only highly improbable ; the improba- 
bility being heightened by the strangeness of the name itself, 
heightened also by the following fact. Just as a man named 
Port bits (out of all the lamhng places in England) upon a spot 
with a name like his own a man named IVihtgar does the 
same.” 

Xow Wiht is the Anglo-Saxon form of the name lActis, a name 
found in the Latin waiters long anterior to 530, wdiile gar 
is a form of ware or waras = inhabitants. Hence just as 
Kent = the County Kent, and Cantware = the inhabitants of 
that county, or Canticohe ; so does Wiht = Yectis, and Wiht- 
gare = ATcticoLn. Yet the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle makes it a 
man’s name. The names of Port and AVihtgar give us the 
strongest possible proof in favour of the suggested hypothesis, 
viz., the “ec jxisf facto evolution of personal names out of local 
ones.” (“ English Language” fifth editon, 28.) 
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It seems quite clear that the whole story has been manu- 
factured at a later period; the names where the battles were 
fought as Cei'diesford, Cerdics lea and Cerdics ora are variously 
forms of Charmonth, Charford, etc. The very dates are outrageous. 
Cerdic, like Hengist, is made to reign forty years in Britain, and 
after Iris death Cjmric, who arrived with him, reigned twenty-six 
years more.” (Kemble, op. cit., 30, note). 

Port the eponymos, formed from Portus, we are told, came 
with his two sons, Bieda and Magla. . I have small doubt 
inyseK that Bieda and Magla are also merely eponymous names, 
and I shall have more to say about them when I come to treat 
of the Jutes. 

We are told that in 508 Cerdic and Cvnric fought with the 
British Prince Katanleod. If one wishes to see how far 
perverse ingenuity can go in budding up a fabulous story, 
I would commend my hearers to read Dr. Guest’s remarks on 
this name in his famous paper in the Salisbury volume of the 
“ Transactions of the Archseological Institute,” It is sufficient 
here to state that such a person as Natanleod is not only 
unknown to Bede and the Welsh Chroniclers, but, to add a note 
of Mr. Earles, which I cordially endorse, he says, “ In 508, a 
local name Keatanleah (now Ketley) which probably means 
a pasture for oxen, is ambitiously associated with one of the 
most famous of British dynastic names.” (Earle’s “ Chronicles,” 
introduction, ix.) 

Katanleod, in fact, is another name made up and constructed 
in the same fashion as Port. In 514, we are told the West 
Saxons came to Britain rvith three ships, and landed at Cerdics 
ora. This seems like another version of the story told in 
495 of the arrival of Cerdic and Cynric with five ships, at Cerdics 
ora. If it be not, then it is clear that Cerdic and Cjuiric were 
other than West Saxons. Again, as jNIr Guest himself has said, 
it seems strange that nineteen years after the arrival of the two 
chiefs, the West Saxons should have found Britons to oppose 
them. And yet another curious fact turns up in 519, when we 
are told Cerdic and Cynric took possession of the West Saxon 
kingdom. Again Stuf and Wihtgar are made the nephews of 
Cerdic in the “ Chronicle,” which also makes them rule over 
Wight after it had been conquered by Cerdic, while Bede tells 
us M ight was conquered and held, not by Saxons, but by 
Jutes. 

The fact is, the story from end to end is utterly ridiculous, 
and it is almost incredible how so many writers should have 
blindly followed it. I shall not prosecute tliis criticism further. 
It is enough to have shown that the Saxons, when the “ Chronicle” 
w as written, were in the same position as they were in the days of 
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Bede, and had no reliable traditions about their first arrival in the 
island. Dr. Guest enlarges on runes, and conjectures at large 
upon the calendars kept rvith runes, but he nowhere adduces any 
evidence that runes were known to the Saxons at all. I believe 
they were utterly unknown to them, and so was writing, until 
their conversion to Christianity. The Angles used runes un- 
doubtedly, but the Angles were not Saxons, and I am confident I 
am speaking justly, when I say that neither in Westphalia, 
Engern, or Ostphalia, nor in the Littus Saxonicum of Gatd, nor 
yet in the districts occupied solely by the Saxons in England 
has a rune been found ; and further, it seems pretty certain that 
if any written calendars had existed, they would have existed in 
ICether Saxony and in the Gallic Saxonia, no less than in 
Britain ; nor would Bede, as he certainly did, have gone to the 
pages of Nennius and the Britons for bis accoimt of the invasion 
and of the early invaders. It is thence modern historians must 
derive an account of the history of the fitth and sixth century 
in these latitudes, and not from the fables of the “ Chronicle,” 
which are of the same value in regard to the foundation of the 
early Saxon States, as is Lity with his stories of Eomulus 
and Eemus. This, however, we cannot prosecute at present. 
Having however rid ourselves of certain fables and fabulous 
tales, we have a comparatively tabula rasa to begin our storj" 
■with. Whence then clid the West Saxons come from ? 

Bede, as we all know, teUs us the Saxons came from Old 
Saxony. He tells us further the Old Saxons were other'ndse 
called Ambrones. 

By Old Saxony, Bede undoubtedly understood Nether Saxony. 
His use of the sjmonym Ambrones has been a puzzle to most 
incj^uirers, nor am I satisfied with any of the received explana- 
tions. The nucleus of Nether Saxony was, as I have said, 
Engern, or as I would rather caU it, the Weserthal, tlie valley of 
the Weser. Now one of the feeders of the Weser in the very 
heart of Engern, and not far from Paderliorn, is the Ambra or 
Embrine. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the Nether 
Saxons who settled in this district were known as Ambrones ; 
but let us on with our story. Bede, as I have said, derives the 
Saxons from Old Saxony, by which he understands our Nether 
Saxony. 

Now we have shown whence the Saxons of the Littus 
Saxonicum came, whence also tlie Nether Saxons came, and 
that they were both offshoots of the seafaring Holsteiners of the 
second century A.D., which was not the Old Saxony of Bede. 
And on turning to the oldest traditions extant among the Old 
Saxons themselves, namely, those reported in the account of the 
translation of Saint Alexander, we do not find a syllable about 
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the English Saxons being a colony from that district, but the 
reverse. The Old Saxony of Bede vas shut out from the sea by 
the Frisians, except in the nairow district of Hadeln, bet^yeen 
the "VFeser and the Elbe. ^Mience then did the West Saxons 
come from, vhom ve have reasons for beliemng arrived later 
than their western neighbours, and when the Littus Saxonicum 
had been colonized ? I cannot find a more plausible or likely 
solution than that propounded by Schanmann, that they came 
from the other side of the English Channel. Opposite to 
Wessex lay the Otlingua Saxonica, and the ot in this phrase 
has been explained by Schanmann and Dircks as equivalent to 
oret, that is old. The former uniter argues that the Old Saxony 
of the tradition was this Gallic Saxonica, this Otlingua 
Saxonica in Xormandy ; and that when the distracted Britons 
sought succour against the Piets and other invaders, they did 
not go to Nether Saxony, which was far beyond their reach, and 
doubtless also their knowledge, and inhabited by terribly 
barbarous races, but went across the channel to the Saxon tract 
there, whose inhabitants must have been well known. I quite 
concur in this conclusion, but not in the etymology of Otlingua, 
favoured by Schanmann. I much prefer the explanation of it 
given by Depping and Grimm, who derive it from Atheling or 
Etheling, the Saxon for a noble. Taylor compares the name 
with Athelney, formerly Athelinga igge. (“ Words and Places,” 
147.) We must remember that the beginning of the sixth 
century was srachronous with the occupation of Central and 
Northern Gaul by the Franks. The latter, who were inveterate 
enemies of the Saxons, seem to have pushed them to a large 
extent from their homes along the channel, as I have already 
mentioned. One section of them, under odoaker, we find at 
Angers. We have a very interesting trace of another section in 
the Life of Saint Marculf Saint MarcuLf was born in 483 at 
Bayeux, and was doubtless himself a Saxon. In 511 he left 
Bayeux as a missionarjq and was ordained a priest in 513 at 
Coutances. He then retired for a while to a secluded spot, 
where he founded a monastery. The site was afterwards weU 
known under the name of Nanteuil. There his fame collected 
many religious about him, among others. Saint Helier, the 
proto-martyr of J ersey, an island then called Angia or Augia. 
Saint Helier, with liis companion Domard, set sail after a while 
for Jersey; and some years afterwards Saint Warculf paid them 
a \dsit there. (“ Le Contentin et ses lies,” by Dupont, 25—34.) 
It was while Saint Marculf was there that, according to the 
narrative of his life, 3,000 Saxons (no doubt a gross exaggeration 
in numbers) came in ships driven both by oars and sails to the 
island, and began to devastate it. The islanders who did not 
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niimbei more than 30 were panic-stricken, and repaired in their 
distress to Saint Mareulf. He bade them trust in God and go 
out against the enemy, for God who had overwhelmed Pharaoh 
would assist them. They accordingly attacked the invaders, 
who, we are told, perished partly by the sword and partly by 
tlie tempest, S(5 that none of them reached their country again. 
The lord of the island hearing of what had happened, made a 
grant of half of it to the missionary. (“ Acta Sanctorum ordinis 
S. Benedicti,” 1, 132.) The Saxons, were however, by no means 
all destroyed, for Saint Mareulf having returned once more to 
Xanteuil to get materials for a monastery he meant to build in 
Jersey, the Saxons attacked Saint Helier while hiding among 
the rocks, and decapitated him. (Dupont, op. cit., 45.) We thus 
Jind the Saxons in the earlier half of the sixth century, making 
a descent upon the Channel Islands, where, jitdging from the 
topography, they must have settled in large numbers. 

I have small doubt myself that under the same pressure of 
the Franks, to which I have already referred, a large body of 
the inliabitants of the Littus Saxonicum in Gaul migrated also 
across the channel and became founders of the West Saxon 
kingdom, and were the Ge^vissi of the Welsh authors. And 
this is in ciu’ious agreement with certain facts otherwise 
puzzliag. Mr. Isaac Taylor has remarked of the coimtry about 
Caen, “that it is divided by thick hedgerows into small 
irregular crofts, and the cottages are unmistakably English 
rather than French in structure.” 

And no one can travel even cursorily through Lower 
Xormandy, with its apple orchards, its cider, and its red cattle, 
without being reminded of Devonshire and Somerset. If the 
argument be of value lurged by Mr. Kemble, that the simple 
patronymics ending in ing, represent the parent settlements, 
and those with the additional syllalJes of ham, ton, Ac., the 
offshoots, then it is a strange confirmation of our contention that 
in the counties of England, comprised in the old Littus Saxoni- 
cum, the proportion of the former should be so great, while in 
the Western counties, comprised iiiM’essex, tliere should hardly 
be any of them. {See Isaac Taylor, “"Words and Places,” 138.) 
This testimony is not of less value, in that it is quoted there 
in support of an entirely difierent position. 

1 have now completed my surs'ey of the migration and settle- 
ment of the Saxons along the borders of the Channel. In the 
next paper I hope to deal with the Saxons east of the Ehine. 
The conclusions I have arrived at are at issue with those of the 
school of history now dominant, and are of far wider importance 
than as mere ethnological facts. If the Saxons in Britain 
S(jttled there for the most part as colonists and not as concpierors. 
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we must revise very largely the notious of our early history now 
current. I hope to prosecute the fertile inquiry further when 
we come to treat of the Jutes. 


XOVEilBEK 13 th, 1877. 

John Evans, Esq., DCL., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The election of Eev. J. A. Bennet, of Cadbury, Somerset, 

and E. V. Dickens, of Yokohama, was announced. 

The following list of presents was announced, and thanks were 

ordered to be returned to the respective donors. 

For the Library. 

From the Author. — De la difiFerence fonctionnelle des deux hemi- 
spheres eerebraus; ; Sur la tripanation du Crane. By Dr. Paul 
Broca. 

From Professor F. Y. Hayden. — Ethnology and Philology of the 
Hidatsa Indians. By W. Mathews. Bulletin of the United 
States’ Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, 
Yol. Ill, Nos. 1-3. Miscellaneous Publications, Vol. Ill, No. 6. 
Bulletin of the United States Entomological Commission, Nos. 
1 and 2. 

From the Editors. — Ueber den queren Hinterhauptswnlst am 
Schadel verschiedener ausserenropaischer Ydlker. By Prof. 
A. Ecker. Zur Kenntniss des Korperbaues friiherer Einwohner 
der Halbinsel Florida. By Prof. A. Ecker. 

From the Anthropological Society of Berlin.— Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
logic. Nos. 2 and 3, 1877. 

From the Author. — Scoperte Antropologiche in Ossero. By 
Captain R. F. Burton. 

From the Author. — La Grotta colapresso petrella di Cappadocia 
nella provincia dell’ Abruzzo Ellerioie. By Dr. G. Nicolucci. 

From C. Roberts and G. L. Steel, Esqs. — St. George’s Hospital 
Report, Vol. YIII, 1874-6. 

From the Society. — Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
Vol. XLYI, 1876. Proceedings, ditto, Vol. XXI, Nos. 4-6. 

From the Institution. — The Canadian Journal, Yol. XXY, Nos. 
6 and 7. 

From the Associ.tTiON. — Transactions of the American iMedical 
Association, Vol. XX\II, 1876. Supplement to ditto, 1876. 
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From tFe Clcb. — Proceedings of the Berwickshire Ifatnralists’ 
Club, 1876. 

From the Society. — Proceediags of the Royal Society, Vol. XXVI, 
Xos. 181-3. 

From the Society. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLV, Part I, No. 3 ; Part II, No. 4. Vol. XLVI, Part 1. 
No. 1 ; Part 2, No. 1. Proceedings ditto. Nos. 9 and 10, 1876, 
Nos 1^, 1877. 

From the Editob. — Materians pour I’Histoire de I’Homme, June 
to August, 1877. 

From the Society. — Bulletin de la Societe d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. Vol. XII, No. 2. 

From the Society of Asttiquaries. — -Archseologia, or Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquity, Vol. IV, Part. I 

From the Commission. — Comte-rendu de la Commission Imperials 
Archeologique 1872-4. Ditto, Atlas. 

From the Institute. — Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
Vol. VIII, 1876-7. 

From the Author. — Imperial Federation. By Frederick Young. 

From the Academy. — Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. I, 
No. 7. 

From the Academy. — Bulletin de TAcademie Imperiale des Sciences 
de St. Petersburg. Vol. XXIII, No. 4 ; Vol. XXIV, No. 1. 

From the Society. — Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale de Naturalistes 
de Moscow. No 1, 1877. 

From the Associ.ation. — Journal of the East India Association. 
Vol. X, No. 4. 

From the Institution. — Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. Vol. XXI, Nos. 91-2, Appendix to Vol. XX. 

From the Society. — Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Vol. XXII, No. 34. 

From the Institute. — Transactions and Proceedings of the New 
Zealand Institute. Vol. IX. 

From Mbs. Morgan. — Coptic Researches. By Dr. Carl Abel. 

From the Society. — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. 
IX, Part II. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society. Vol. XVI, No. 99. 

Prom F. A. Allen, Esq. — The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgherry 
H ill s , 1864. 

From James McClell.and, Esq. — Morton’s “ Crania Americana.” 

From the Association. — Report of the British Association, 1876, 
Glasgow. 

From the Association. — Report and Transactions of the Devon- 
shire Association. Vol. IX, 1877. 

From the Author. — Lecture on the Antiquity of Man. By Prof. 
T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 

From the Society. — Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien. Vol. VII, Nos. 4-6 

From the Society. — Jahrbuch der K. K. Gcologischen Reichsan- 
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stalt. Vol. XXVII, No. 2. Verhandlungen, ditto, ditto, 
Nos. 7-10. 

From the Authok. — Origin of the Chinese Race ; Early Maritime 
Interconrse of Ancient Western Nations ; Japanese Wrecks, 
&c., in the North Pacific Ocean. By. C. W. Brooks. 

From the Editor. — Nature, to date. 

From the Editor. — Revue Seientifique. Nos. 1-19, 1877. 


Foe the Museum. 

From Prof. BoGDAyow. — 40 casts of skulls made oi jpajiier-mdche. 

Special thanks were voted to Professor Bogdanow for liis 
collection of 40 pcqner-rndche casts of skulls, and to Mr. McLennar 
for his copy of Morton’s “ Crania Americana.’’ 

Mr. Hyde Clarke made the following ohservations on Prof. 
Bogdanow’s gift. 

Mr. Hyde Claeke said this collection had been offered to the 
Institute by Prof. Bogdanow with equal delicacy and liberality, 
and on e-^ery ground deserved the special tribute the President had 
proposed. Prof. Bogdanow, who had achieved a well-merited 
reputation as a man of science, had particularly devoted himself to 
the formation in the University at Moscow of a Department of 
Anthropology, which under his auspices had made successful 
progress and acquired importance. Indeed, it had justified its 
founder in proposing for next year an Anthropological Exhibition 
at Moscow. It was in connection with the Anthropological Depart- 
ment, that the Professor had formed the collection of typical skulls 
of the neighbouring Asiatic tribes, and to render it more useful to 
the world of science, he had caused these carefully prepared models 
to be formed. Of the value of them the President had spoken, and 
it had been acknowledged by the most distinguished authorities in 
this country. Prof. Bogdanow considered it to be his duty to 
offer a series of models for the acceptance of the Institute ; but in 
making this proposition, he had particularly desired him not to 
communicate it to the Institute until a decision had been obtained 
on the question of the co-operation of English Anthropologists at 
the Moscow Congress, lest Prof. Bogdanow should be refused as offer- 
ing a bribe instead of a free gift. Mr. Clarke had consulted the 
President, who considered that with the pledges already given for 
the Exposition at Paris, our colleagues here could give no effective 
assistance. This was a matter of regret to Anthropologists, but 
some suitable opportunity may present itself of assisting our friends 
at Moscow ; but at all times we should be ready to manifest our 
esteem for our fellow-worker, Professor Bogdanow. 
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Major General A. Lane Fox exhiMted some flint flakes from 
Eg}"pt, and tke following note thereon by Captain E. Burton was 
read. 


Flint Flaxes EKOii Egypt. 

The little collection of 50 flakes was made by Mr. W. P. 
Hajns, of the Xumismatic Society (Messrs. Greenfield, 
Alexandria Harbour Contract), who kindly forwarded it to me 
for your Museum. 

The site of the “find” is Helwiin (les Bains), 15^ miles 
by raE south of Cairo, on the right bank of the Xile Valley, 
which irrigation would render immensely productive, and some 
2^ miles from the river. The place is well known, having of 
late years become a kind of Sanitarium. Its only interest to 
archieologists is the presence of what appears to be a flint 
manufactory. The “ finds ” have caused much sensation. The 
thorough-going Egyptologist, who holds that “art had no 
infancy in Eg}^)!,” has a personal aversion to the stone age; and 
he readfly accepts the theory of Drs. Schweinfiirth and Giinfeldt, 
Herr G. Eohess, and Dr. Zittel (“ Bull de ITnst. Egypt,” 
Xo. XIII, pp. 56-64), namely, that sudden and eocenic changes 
of temperature have produced by expansion and contraction 
what is attributed to the atelier. On the opposite side. Sir John 
Lubbock and other naturalists, finding preneohthic silex-types 
at Thebes (Valley of the Kings); at Jehel-lvilebizzeh, near Esneh; 
at Girgeh, Abydos, etc., consider the stone age proven 
in the hiE-vaHey. They are supported by Dr. Gaillarsdot, of 
Cairo, who declares that worked silexes have been picked up at 
Assouan (Syene), at ISIanga, and in the crerdces of Jebel 
SEsEeh ; this savant sees no reason why man shoiEd not have 
been coeval with the powerful quaternary vegetation bordering 
on the great river. The highly distinguished M. Auguste 
Marie tte is exceedingly reserved upon the subject, and he is 
evidently right to speak only of what he has seen when actually 
working the grounds. M. Arcelin has published, in the 
“ Correspondent ” of 1873, “ La Question Prehistorique,” and has 
replied to objectors in “ I’Age de la Pierre et la Classification 
Prehistorique, d’apres les sources Egyptiennes.” 

Mr. Hayns further writes to me that the exact site of the 
“ find ” is the stony tract surrounding the sulphur and soda- 
springs of Helwan, extenchng two or three miles along the 
right side of the XEe. A friend of iiis when walking over the 
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grounds some three years ago, picked up a fine specimen of a 
saw, measiu’ing two and a-half inches ; and arrow heads are 
spoken of. Worked flakes and roughly-shaped spear-points 
have also been collected on the opposite river-bank. At 
Zawiyat, Ariyan (naked men’s corner ?), about five miles 
above the p}’ramids of Gi’zeh, lies the platform of a similar 
feature, now ruined; and here, near the place where the saw 
came to hand, IMr. Hayns lately discovered a flake which appears 
to be a scraper. 



For remarks upon the collection of flint implements at Bulak 
see the “ Notice des Priucipaux Monuments,” &c. Le Cairo, 
Morir^s, fifth eel., pp. 81-2. 

I have great doubts concerning the little collection which is 
herewith forwarded. To me only one flake, round which I have 
tied a thread, appears as if worked. The others look like mere 
Mats, which may be due to the causes which have overspread 
the Libyan desert with millions of specimens, numbers which, 
as Drs. Schweinfurth and Giinfeldt remark, completely forbid our 
attributing them to art. However, your practised eye may 
coiTcct my hasty judgment, and I am anxious to learn the 
result of your examination. 

Teieste, Ju7ie 19, 18T7. EICHAED F. BUETON. 


The following papers were then read by the Director in the 
absence of the Authors — 

The Speeah of the Slaves. Part I. 

The Ceoats. 

By H. H. Howoeth, Esq., F.S.A. 

By your favour I have recently commenced a series of papers 
on the ethnography of Germany ; I find it difficult to proceed in 
this work without at the same time considering the migrations 
and changes which the Slavic races have been subject to. 
Germans and Slaves being close neighbours, with frontiers 
frequently shifting and overlapping, it is almost impossible to 
understand the revolutions which have overtaken the one race, 
nor to map out its details correctly, without at the same time 
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surveying its neighbours. I therefore propose to vrite a number 
of papers concurrently with the series on the Germanic races, in 
which I shall treat of the ethnography of the Slaves : and I 
find it convenient to begin with the Croats. 

The svnonvmv of the Croats has been collected with sreat 
patience by Schafarik, and from his classic work I take the 
following list of synonyms. By the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrognitus, they were called Chrobatoi ; by Cedrenos 
Khorbatoi; by Zonaras, Krabatoi; by Xicephorus Bryennios, 
Khorobatoi by Khoniates, Khrabatia ; by Khalkokondylas 
Krokatioi. The Arab Masudi calls them Khorwatin. A gau 
in Karinthea is called Crawati in an early document. In deeds 
of 954 and 978 they are called Khrowat; by Githmar Khru- 
uati ; by the “ Annalista Saxo,” Krowate ; in the Saxon Chronicle 
Kruwati ; a village Crubate is mentioned in 1055 ; another 
Gravat in 1086 ; the land of Kmbatia by Lupus Protospathes ; 
Chrowali by Cosmas of Prague ; Cruacia by Martin Gallus 
Croatii by Kadlulek. Alfred the Great calls them Horithi ; 
Croata? and Croatia occur in native documents of 892, 925, 
1076, and 1078 ; Clirobata? in a deed of 1059, etc. In the 
Cj'rilhan legend of Saint Wenzel, dating probably from the 
tenth century, the name is written Khrbate, Khorbate, Khrabate ; 
Khrobate by Nestor in the copy written in 1377 ; Khrbate in the 
oldest Servian MSS. ; Khrbaten in an old Bulgarian MS. ; 
Harwati, in the Dahnalian Chronicle of Diokleas, Kharwati in 
Dalimil, etc. 

The Croats pronounce their own names Hr’wati, Horwati, 
The Serbs and Ill}T’ians call them Hr’wat, plural Hr’wati. In 
both cases, as in the words hrabren, hrast, hren, hvala, hud, 
etc., h stands for the old ch. The Hungarians call them Horva- 
tok, the Germans, Kroats, and Krobats. 

The original form of all these names is Khr’watin in the 
singular, and Khr’wati in the plural, and according to all 
authorities known to me, including Schafarik, is derived from 
the Carpathians, which in old Sla^dc were named Krib, or 
Khrebet. This word means a mountain or hiU, and occurs in 
composition in many Slavic localities, as Slovenski hribi in 
Steiermark ; also several places in Eussia, as Khriby, a village 
on the Kolpinka, and the Khribian woods and marshes in the 
same district ; Khrebine, a village west of Vladimir, etc. From 
Khrib we get Khrebet, the term applied generally to large 
mountain ranges by the Eussians, as Yablonoi Khrebet, Uralskoi, 
Khrebet, Kamskatskoi Khrebet’ etc. (Id., i, 488.) Croat 
therefore means merely an inliabitant of the Carpathians. 
According to Schafarik, the whole of the northern slopes of 
these mountains, stretching from the Sutschawa to the sources 
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of tlie Vistula, was known from the fifth to the tenth century as 
Khrby, and sometimes, by the permutation of consonants, Khrwy, 
or Khrwaty {id.), and this is the region, according to the best 
authorities, whence the Croats originally came. 

The author to whom we are indebted for the first notice 
of the migration of the Croats, is the Emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus whose notice has been sifted with great 
critical acumen and skill by Schafarik, the author of the 
“ Slavonic Anticpiities.” Constantine tells us how in the reign of 
the Emperor Heraclius, the Avares having chiven the Eomans 
out of Dalmatia, and that province having been converted into a 
desert, the Chrobati, by the Emperor’s invitation, entered that 
country, drove the Avares out, and settled there. Schafarik 
dates the invasion of the Avares about the year 630, and their 
exprdsion about 634. (Op. cit., ii, 241.) “ Previously the 
Chrobati lived, ” says the Emperor, “beyond Bagibaria, where 
still live the Belo Khrobati” {i.e., the VTute Khrobati), which 
doubtless means the Free Khrobati, as distinguished from the 
Black or subject Khrobati. In another place he teUs us that in 
his day these "White Khrobati stdl lived in their own land, near 
the Franks, and subject to Otho the Great. In a third place, 
where he describes the old country of the Servians, he teUs us it 
was situated beyond the land of the Turks (i.e., the Magyars), and 
was called Boiki, and was near Francia and Great or White 
Khrobatia. IStritter, ii, 157 and 390.) As Schafarik says, 
there is much ambiguity in these apparently distinct statements. 
Boiki has been often supposed to represent Bohemia ; but the 
land whence the Servians came was called Boiki by themselves ; 
while as is well known, Bohemia has always among the Slaves 
been called Cheky. Again, Constantine does not write the 
name Boike, as he would have done if he vdshed to connect it 
with the Boii, but Boiki (indeclinable, as was the custom of 
the Greeks in writing barbarous names). Schafarik concludes, 
as I think most justly, that by Boiki there is no reference 
to Bohemia, but a reference to the Eussinian tribe of the 
Boyki (Eussin. Boyki, singular Boyok), who still live in 
Eastern GaLicia from the Dniester to the Prutli, in the dis- 
trict of Sambor and Stryi, in the lower part of Stanislawof, and 
Kolomyi, and also scattered in the district of Chorkof and 
very probably stdl further north. Constantine’s putting 
Borki in the neighbourhood of the land of the Franks, was 
perhaps due to some confusion in his own mind between Boiki 
and Bohemia. 

Constantine in another place describes AVhite Croatia as 
situated beyond the Turks, which with him means the Hun- 
garians. 
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Again, as to Bagibaria, some ■would make it equivalent ■with 
dwellers on the Wag or the Bug ; others a corruption of Babi- 
egorbo, an old name for the Carpathians ; (Stritter, ii, 389, note.) 
Others ao;ain connect it with Bavaria : Bavaria then stretched 
as far as the Danube, and Gallicia might well be described as 
being beyond Bavaria and tlie land of the Turks {i.e., of the 
Magyars). {Id., ii, 243.) 

On turning to other authorities, we find this conclusion amply 
supported. Xestor, the first Bussiau chronicler, in speaking of 
the times before the arrival of tlie Varagians, names the Khorwati 
in close proximity with the Dulyebii, who lived on the Bug, and 
the Tiwertzi who lived on the Dniester. And he distinctly 
calls them Khrobate biele, or AVhite Croats. In describing the 
campaign of Oleg against the Greeks, in 906, he mentions how 
he was assisted by contingents of men from the A^aragians, the 
Slovenians, the people of Novgorod, the Chudes, the Kriwichi, 
the Mera, the Polani of Kief, the Derewani, the Eadimiches, the 
Severani, the AATatiches, the Khorwati, the Dulpbii, and the 
Tiwertzi. “ These Khorwati,” as Schafarik says, “ no doubt were 
the AVhite Khorwati, who lived beyond the Carpathians. In 
981 Aladimir declared war against Alechislaf of Poland, 
apparently to reconcpier certain places in GaUicia which hacl 
been won by Oleg, but had been re-occupied by the Poles. He 
took the towns of Cherwen (now called Czermo), on the river 
Guczwa, Peremysl, etc. Oppressed on aU sides, the Croats tried 
to regain their independence.” (Schafarik, ii, 1 Uo.) 

In 993 we find A'ladimir undertaking a fresh war against 
them, whose issue is not stated. 

Besides these proofs, we have as remains of the former 
occupation of this district by Croats, the names of certain 
places, as the villages of Horb, Horbok, Horbof, Horbowiza, 
Horibatche, Zahorb, Hrbitschi, Hribowa, Hrichowze, and more 
doubtfully, Khrewt, in the circle of Sanock ; Kharwin, and four 
\dllages called Kharsevitze in Eastern and AVestern Gallicia, 
etc. (Schafarik, o/z cit.. ii, 106.) 

Zeuss argues very forcibly that the name patria Albis given 
by the Geographer of Eavenna to the flat country north of 
the Carpathians, is not to be explained as the country of the 
Elbe, but as the white land, and as equivalent to tlie AAdiite 
Servia and AA^hite Croatia of the Byzantines. ( “ Die Deutsclieu 
und die Kachbarstanime,” 610.) He also mentions tliat north 
of the mountains, although we.st of the ancient AA'hite Croatia, 
we meet in medimval times with traces of the Croats ; thus we 
find Cosmas of Prague, under date 108G, in mentioning the 
border districts of the diocese of Prague north-west of Bohemia, 
near the gau of Troppau, speaking as follows, “ Ad aquilona- 
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lem hii suiit termini; Psouane, Glirouat, et altera Chrouati, 
Zlasane, Trebouane, Boborane, etc.” {Id., 610.) These Croats 
are probably referred to in the legend of St. Wenceslaiis, where 
we find that Drahomira lied to Croatia. This was hi 936. 
(Schafarit, oj). cit., ii, 444.) They woidd also seem to be the 
Horithi of Alfred. (Id.) It is possible that these Croats were 
not a section of the White Croats, but received their name 
merely from hving in the chribty or mountains. There can be 
small hesitation however in accepting the neighbourhood of 
GaUicia north of the Carpathians as the cradle land of the 
Croats. 

Invited by the Emperor Heraclius, as I have mentioned, the 
Croats set out under the leadership of five brothers, named 
Klukas, Lobel (Lobelos), Kosenetz (Kosentsiz), Muchlo, and 
Khrwat (Khorvalos), and two of then- sisters, named Tuga and 
Buga. Some suspicion has been cast on these names. Khrvat 
seems to be the eponymos of the race ; two others of 
them mean tarr}’lng ; while the two girls’ names are 
equivalent to joy and sorrow. (Evans, “ Bosnia,” etc., xx.) 
But the names do not seem to me to be other than per- 
fectly natural ones. They entered Dalmatia, and having 
fought for some time against the Avars, who inhabited that 
district (i.e., from about 634 to 638), they killed some and some 
they subdued, and from this time the Croats occupied that 
country. The Avars were not entirely dispersed, and the 
emperor teUs us that when he wrote, three centuries later, 
remains of them were stdl to be found there who retained 
their name of Avars. (Constan. de adm. Imp., 30; Stritter 
ii, 389.) Schafarik suggests that the Morlaks, who have been by 
several writers made out to be of Tartar or Kirghiz origin, are 
really descended from these Avars. He also suggests that it 
was from this fact that Avar, title of Ban, was first adopted 
among the Croats, and afterwards by other Slavic races. {Op. cit., 
ii, 278, and note 2.) 

In regard to these Morlaks, Sir Gardner Wilkinson collected 
some curious information. He says the first notice of them is 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, when they would 
seem to have been the occupants of the mountainous district of 
north-western Bosnia. After that period they migrated with 
their families and flocks from Bosnia as the" Turks advanced 
there; and immediately before their settlement in Dalmatia, 
their principal abodes were in the districts of Corbavia and 
Eika, to the north and north-east of the Biver Zermagiia. 
“ Though of the same Slavonic famdy as the Croatians,” he Siys 
and others of that race, some have supposed a difference in 
their apx)earance, and a superior physical conformation.” This he 
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assigns to their hardy life and pure climate. Farlati supposes 
the name to be compounded of Greek and Slavonic, and that it 
was originally Makra vlahi, and that they received the latter 
name from their dark or Hack colour. Some have indeed 
called them Black Latins. (“ Historicus Dahnata,” vi, 5.) This 
etymology is much more reasonable than that adopted by 
Wilkinson from mor the sea ; and vlah, a term given in Slavonic 
to all those who do not speak German, and even to the 
Latins, and which is the root of Ahtlachi Wallachians. 
(TVilkinsou, ‘'Dalmatia and Montenegro,” ii, 296.) An inland 
race of mountaineers would scarcely receive a name derived 
from the sea; and the former derivation is very consistent 
with the theory, quoted from Schafarik, which makes the 
Morlaki descendants of the Avars. It woidd be curious 
to examine their dialect from this point of view, and now 
that so good and enthusiastic a student of Slavonhin as Mr. Evans 
lives at Eagusa, we may perhaps hope that an inquiry in this 
direction may be made. As to the title of Ban, Schafarik 
says, that Bay an was a title in use among the Avars, and 
was used of a subordinate dignity to that of Jvhakan or KLan, 
and it is almost certain that the Slaves derived it from the 
Avars. (Id., ii, 278, note.) He adds elsewhere that it is 
probably derived eventually from the Persian Bayan. {Id., ii, 
257, note 3.) Wilkinson says the principal nobles of Hungary 
Bohemia in the middle ages were caEed Pan ; the same 
title was given in Poland to the first dignities of the State, and 
it now means Lord, Mr. or Sir. {Op. cit., i, 25.) The Austrian 
Governor of Croatia is still known as the Bam 

So far as we know, the Croatians were the first Slaves who 
permanently settled in Dalmatia, in Pannonia beyond the 
Save, and in Prawallis. There had been several previous raids 
of Slavic invaders into these districts in 548, 550, 551, and 552, 
but these were only temporary invasions, and the Croats were 
the first to actually settle there. (Schafarik, ii, 237.) Although 
Constantine does not tell us that they settled down as dependants 
of the empire, it seems almost certain from their subsecpient history 
that they diet so. {Id., 278, note.) A portion of the Croats who 
entered Dalmatia detached itself from the main body, and 
occupied lUjuia and Pannonia. (Const. Porpheu, op. cit . ; 
Stritter, ii, 391.) Tliis detached body seems to have settled, in fact, 
in that part of Pannonia situated between the Daiiitbe and the 
Save, and known as Pannonia Savia, with its chief town at 
Sisek, and partly also in lEyria, where there was subsequently a 
Croat gau. {Id., 279.) 

There were thus constituted two Croat States, one in Dalmatia, 
with its chief towns of Belgrade (Zai-a Yecchia), on the Adriatic, 
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aud Bihatscli on the Una ; and a second whose capital was Sisek 
at the junction of the Kupa (Kulpa) and the Save. According to 
Constantine, the boundaries of the land possessed by the Croats of 
Dalmatia were, on the south, the river Zetina and the towns of 
Imoski and Liwno. On the east, the Urbas, with the towns of 
Yazye and Baynaluka. On the north the Drave, the Kulpa, the 
town of Albunon, and the Arsia in Istria ; and on the west the 
Adriatic. (Stritter, ii, 395, note; Schafarik, op. cit., ii, 279.) 
They also doubtless occupied several of the Dalmatian islands 
and the Istrian peninsula, whose inhabitants speak the Croatian 
dialect. (Schafarik, id.) In Croatia, Constantine says there 
were eleven Zupas, i.e., gaus : Chlewiana, i.e., Chlewno (the 
modern Liwno, in Herzego'vina) ; Tsentsina (Zetina) ; Imota 
(Imolski near the Zetina) ; Plewa (the modern Bhwa) ; Pesenta 
(the mountain of Wesenta, south of the Yayze) ; Parathalassia 
(Primorye, a district between the Zetina and the Krka) 
Brebera (Bribri, between the Krka and Lake Karin) ; Kona 
(Xin, on an island in the strait of Puntadur) ; Tnina (Knin, on 
the river Krka) ; Sidraga (the district of Belgrade or Zara 
Veechia) ; Xina (the chstrict on both sides of the Dzrmanya, 
including the town of Byelina) ; Kribasa (the later county 
of Krbarva) ; Litsa (the military district of Lika) ; Gutsika 
(the open country of Gazko.) (Schafarik, op. cit., ii, 295-6.) 
The three last gaus were subject to the Ban, an officer of 
whom I shall have more to say presently. 

From the names of these gaus and the towns which they 
enclosed, it would seem, says Schafarik, that tlie division of 
Dalmatian Croatia did not reach northwards to the Sen and the 
Otoschatz ; aud this northern frontier strip from the Arsia and 
from the mountain Albunon (Yawouirk ?) to the Kulpa, belonged 
to the other section of Croatia, whose princes had authority as far 
as the Danube and Syrmia. Croatia therefore was bounded on the 
north by the Wends, who as early as G31 had gained possession 
of Friauli on the north-east (Schafarik, by a la.psits penicilli 
says north-west) by the Pannonian Avares, and on the east and 
south by the Serbs ; from whom the latter were separated by the 
rivers U rbas and Zetina ; and it included, the modern districts 
of Turkish Croatia, Dalmatia and some of its islands, a part of 
the military frontier, and of Austrian Croatia, Istria and 
Carinthia. 

Schafarik remarks that it is well to remember that there were 
certain towns on the coast which having been tor a long time 
subject to the Greek Empire, secured for ,a while their 
independence, but ended by becoming tributary to the Croats. 
These were Kausium or Eagusa, called Dubrownik by the 
Slaves ; Trangurium, i.e., Trogir or Tran ; Diadora, i.e., 
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Zader or Yadera ; and tlie islands of Arbe, i.e., Uab ; lYekla, i.c., 
Kark or Kerk ; and Opsara, i.e., Osero or Absorus. To these towns 
and islands and the neighbouring district, the name Dalmatia 
now became more and more restricted, in order to distinguish 
them from the neighbouring Croatian districts proper ; and their 
inhabitants, as Constantine tells us, retained the name of 
Eomani or Eomans. (Scliafarik, ii, 280.) Their descendants 
are still well known as the so-called Italians of the Dalmatian 
coast. 

Haring considered their country, let us now turn to the 
history of the invaders. When he had persuaded them to 
settle down on his frontiers, the next thing which the Emperor 
Heraelitts was solicitous about was the conversion of the Croats 
to Christianity. He accordingly applied to the Pope, who sent 
a number of priests to baptise them. Their prince at this time 
was named Porga, the son of one of the five brothers already 
named. Porga is a curious and uncommon name, apparently 
not Slavic ; and Scliafarik compares it with Purgas, the name 
of a Mordwin cliief mentioned in the year 1229 (op. cit., ii, 
280, note), a fact which makes it probable that the Croats were 
at this time subject to alien princes, perhaps of Avar descent. 

The convnrsion of the Croats by missionaries of the Latin 
Church, and not by those of the Eastern Church, became a very 
important fact in later days, and a fact which stdl forms a notable 
element in that congeries of political difficidties, the Eastern 
Question. The Pope who was reigning at the time was John 
the Fourth who entered into close relations with the new converts, 
put them under the protection of the Holy See, and made them 
promise, probably, at the instance of the Byzantine Court, to 
abstain from making any attacks on other countries. This 
promise they further ratified in writing, and it was honestly 
carried out. Being restricted from making aggressive wars, 
they partly occupied themselves in agriculture, and partly in 
trade, their ships frerpienting the various towns on the 
Adriatic. (Schafarik, ii, 281.) They accordingly became rich, and 
their country populous. Constantine tells us they had a force of 
60,000 cavalry, and 100,000 infantry; 80 ships, each manned by 
40 hands, and 100 others, with lesser crews of 20 and 10 men. 
(Stritter ii, 396). He tells us also there was an archbishop and 
a bishop among them, with priests and deacons. Through their 
influence and that of several other ecclesiastics, notably John of 
Eavenna, Archbishop of Spalato, they w ere not oidy grounded 
in the faith, but were also closely attached to the Empire. 
According to Thomas, Archdeacon of Spalato, the first bishoprics 
created in Croatia were those of Dubno (Deluminium) and Sisek 
(Siscia). (Schafarik, 2 81, note.) We thus find the Croats attached 
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politically to Byzantium, while their religious ties were with 
Eome. Unlike their Slavic neighbours, they were neyer subject to 
the kings of Bulgaria, with whom, howeyer, they byecl on amicable 
terms. We haye hardly a notice of the Croats during the next 
one hundred and fifty years ; in fact, the only reference to them 
dirring this iuteryal, giyen by Sehafarik, relates to an inyasion of 
Apulia by a host of Slaves who came from the Adriatic. “ De 
Venetiarum finibus,” are the chronicler’s words ; as they are said 
by the annalists to have gone with a multitude of ships, it is 
probable they were Croats. (Sehafarik, 282, note 1.) We do 
not meet with any further references to their country till we 
come to the clays of the Frank conc^ueror “ Karl the Great.” 
Having concpiered the Lombard kingdom in 774, and ravaged 
Friauli in 776 ; he then in his struggle with the Bavarian prince 
TassBo and his Avar allies, overran the Wendish districts on 
the Ens in the Tyrol, Karinthia, and Istria. This extension of 
the Frank arms led ine’C'itably to their speedily overshadowing 
the Croats. The rivalry between the Byzantine and Eomish 
churches had begun its work, and was at this period intensitied 
by the ill-feehng between the Greek Emperor and his grandees. 
On the bloody defeat of the Byzantines in Italy in 788, the 
Franks overran Istria, Libumia, and Pannonia on the Save. 
They annexed these districts as far as the Danube, and appointed 
Marquises or Margraves and Counts there, on whom the native 
Slavic chiefs became dependent. This was in 789. Thus the 
Grand Prince (Veliki Zupan), who had his seat at Sisek, became 
a Frank subject. The Franks gave him the title of rector, and 
made him immediately dependent on the Marquises of FriauE. 
It was probably from this event that the district of Syrmia was 
called Frankokhorion, while the town now called Mandyelos, the 
Buclaliia of the Eomans, received the name of FrankaviUa. 
(Id., 283.) Hitherto the Dahiiatian towns had not been inter- 
fered with ; according to Eginhardt, this was because of the 
friendship of his master for tlie Byzantine Emperor (Egin. 
“ Vitte Car. Pertz. i, 451) ; but in the year 8U6, Paulus, Duke of 
Zara, and Donatiis, bishop of the same town, went to him with 
rich presents, and also apparently with their submission. (Egin- 
hardt ; Pertz, i, 133.) This change of masters led to considerable 
El-feeling between Karl and the Emperor Xicephorus. Ihis 
was terminated by a treaty in 810, by which the latter trans- 
ferred his now merely nominal sovereignty over the Dalmatian 
Croats to the Frank Emperor, while he retained control over the 
towns of Zader, Trogir, Spalato, Eagusa, and the islands 
of Osero, Eab, and Keik, i.e., of the district now called Dalmatia. 
(Sehafarik, 282-3). 

Thus the Croats became to a large extent subjects of the 
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Frank Empire. On the death of the Great Karl, the Franks 
began a somewhat persecuting policy towards them. In 
817 a dispute arose between Kadolach, Duke of Friauli, and 
the Byzantine Emperor Leo the Armenian, as to the boundaries 
of Dalmatia. The Greeks presented their complaints on this 
matter to the diet lield in 817 at Aachen, and the Emperor sent 
Albgar the son of Miroch, to settle matters on the spot. (Egin- 
hardt, “Annales” sub aun. 817.) 

Kadolach appears to have treated the Croats on the Save very 
arbitrarily, and Lindewit their prince sent an embassy with 
complaints to the diet at Vannes. (Eginhardt, “ Annales,” 818.) 
Ko notice having apparently been taken of his complaints, 
he rebelled, and an army was sent against him, which seems 
to have been partially successful, and Liudewit sued for 
peace. As his terms -were not reciprocated by the Emperor, he 
persuaded the neighbouring Wends and also the Timociani, who 
had recently fallen atvay from their allegiance to the Bulgarians 
and submitted to the Emperor, to rebel. Meanwhile, Kadolach, 
the Marcjuis of Friauli, caught the fever and died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Baldric, M’ho marched into Cariuthia, where he 
encountered the army of Liudewit, and having defeated it on the 
Drave, drove him out of that province. 

He was attacked on another side by Boma, the chief of the 
Dalmatian Croats, who was apparently in alliance with the 
Franks. The struggle took place on the Eiver Culpa, hut 
Borna was deserted by the Guduscani, and was defeated. In 
this battle Dragomus, the father-in-law of Liudewit, who had 
been treacherous to his son-in-law, and had deserted him, 
perished. 

Borna, on his retreat homewards, succeeded in reducing the 
Guduscani once more to obedience. In the winter Liudewit 
invaded his borders, and ravaged them with tire and sword. Borna, 
however, revenged himself, killed 3,000 of the enemy, captured 
300 of their horses, and recovered much booty. (Eginhardt, 
“ Annales,” 819 ; Pertz, i, 205-6.) Thus did the Croats 
imitate a very common policy among the Slaves, and tear each 
other’s throats, wliile the Empire stood by approwngly. 

In January, 82(J, it wns determined at an Imperial diet, to 
send three armies simultaneously into the country of Liudewit. 
Borna assisted at this diet with his advice. One of these armies 
inarched through the Koricau Alps ; a second by way of Carin- 
thia ; while the third went through Bavaria and Upper Pannonia. 
The tirst and last were obliged to return again, but the 
one which marched through Cariuthia defeated the enemy 
three times, and crossed the Drave; but Liudewit defended 
himself bravely, shut himself up in his capitid ; and the Eranks 
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contented themselves vith devastating the country round, and 
then retiring'. They had liowever struck terror into some of 
the rebels, for ve read that the people of Carniola vho lived 
about the Save, and close to Friauh, submitted to Baldric ; and 
the Carinthians, who had sided with Liudewit, also submitted. 
(Eginhardt, '■ Annales,” ad ann. 820.) 

Meanwhile Borna the chief of the Dalmatian Croats, died. He 
is called dux Dalmatiae et Liburniae by Eginhardt. He was 
succeeded by his nephew Ladislavl. The Franks once more 
entered the country of Liudewit and ravaged it in 821. In 
822, they sent another army, on the approach of which he was 
constrained to fly from his capital Sisek, and to escape to the 
Servians (Schafarik says probably to Bosnia) ; Eginhardt tells 
us he there murdered one of the princes of the country, and 
appropriated his territory. He then sent envoys to the Franks. 
(Eginhardt, “Annales,” 822;Pertz i, 209.) He had however 
again to fly, and now escaped to Dalmatia, where having lived 
for some time with Liudimysl, the uncle of Borna, he was at 
length put to death by him. This was in 823. 

This ended the independence of the Croats on the Save, who 
were now united with the Dalmatian Croats. 

This internecine war among the Croats was due no doubt 
partly, as Schafarik says, to the jealousy created by a section of 
them being subject to the Franks, and another section 
independent ; but I believe another reason not referred to by 
that historian was, that the Croats of the north were stfll very 
largely pagans, while their southern brothers were Christians. 
The Frankish raids to which it gave rise were accompanied 
with terrible barbarity, and the Emperor Constantine tells us 
how even children at their mothers’ breasts were killed and 
thrown to the dogs. They kept up the struggle however with 
the persistence of their race, killed their prince Liudimysl the 
Frankish proWji, and also, according to Constantine, the Frank 
commander Kozilimis. This war took place during the years 
825-30, and during the reign of Prince Porin. Being once more 
free the Croats turned to the Pope, asking him to send people to 
baptise them, and also asking for bishops, (Constantine Porphy. ; 
Stritter, ii, 392.) Porin ruled over the whole of the Croats on 
the Adriatic, whose border's extended jirobably as far as the 
modern Slavonia ; under him was a Ban who had authority over 
three gaus. Slavonia itself, i.e., the country between the Drave 
and the Save, or at all events its eastern portion, was at this 
time subject to the Bulgarians, who had pushed their authority 
beyond the Drave. (Schafarik, ii, 286.) 

The various towns of Dalmatia which had been subject to the 
Greeks, fell away during the reign of Michael the Second 
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(820-29), and Zader set up an independent dux or doge 
of its own. {id., 286 ; Stritter, ii, 88.) On Porin’s death, 
he was succeeded for a short space by iiloislaf, who in 836 
renewed the peace with Peter Tradonico the Doge of Venice. 
His successor Trpimir in 837 ratified the gift of certain 
revenues which iiad been made by his predecessor Moislaf 
to the church of Split or Spalato, and the deed by which he 
did it is the oldest one extant relating to the Oroatian princes. 
In Ms days there came from the neighbouring Frank district.s 
{i.e., from Istria and Carniola) a pilguim named Martin, dressed 
in secular garb. He did many wonders, and although a pious 
person, he was inhrm and lame in his feet, and was carried 
about by men. He devoted himself to the conversion of the 
people, and was so successful, that they desisted from acts of piracy 
on their neighbours, and ceased attacking them except in self- 
defence, and we are told the Croats became attached to 
seafaring, and frequented the coast as far as V enice. (Constantine 
PorphjT.; Stritter, ii, 394-5.) Unlike the neighbouring 
Slaves, the Croats were never subject to the Bulgarians, nor did 
they even pay them tribute. They only had one struggle with 
them, in the days of Michael Boroses of Bulgaria, who fading to 
beat them, made peace with them, and gifts were interchanged. 
{Id., 395.) 

Between, 868 and 878, we find that Sedeslaf or Sdeslaf, a 
relative of Trpimir’s, and a protkji of the Byzantine Emperor 
Basd, the Macedonian, was Prince of Croatia. He was probably 
a usurper, for Trpimir left sons behind him. During his reign, 
the Croats again became dependent on Byzantium, and trans- 
ferred tiled ecclesiastical sympathies from the Pope of Borne 
to the Patriarch of Constantinople. {Id., 287.) 

The cMef reason for this, was the publication of the Slavic 
Liturgy in the CjTiUic character in Bulgaria, Pannonia and 
Moravia, which so pleased the neighbouring Croats and Serbs, 
that they sent to a.sk teachers from the Emperor Basil, and 
accepted baptism from them. It is probable that the Slavic 
Liturgy was at the same time promulgated in Croatia, as woukl 
appear from a papal brief issued when the Croats returned to 
their allegiance to him. (Schatarik, ii, 287.) 

At tMs time all the mainland of Dalmatia was occupied by 
Slaves, and the citizens of the town were chiefly Eomans, who 
also inhabited the islands off the coast. As the latter, however, 
were tenibly harassed by pirates, no doubt Saracens, and were in 
danger of extermination, they appealed to the Croats to allow them 
to inove to the mainland ; but the}- refused permission, unless they 
paid tribute ; upon which they appealed to the Empercr Basil, 
who ordered that they should pay the same tax to the Croats 
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■which they had paid to the imperial prefect ; and from this date, 
Aspalathns, i.e., Spalato pmd 200 gold pieces ; Trogir, 100 gold 
pieces; Diodora (he., Zader), 110 gold pieces ; Opsara (Osero), 100 
gold'pieces ; Arhe (Eab), 100 gold pieces ; Becla (A\’kla), lOO gold 
pieces. This ■was in addition to a certain tax on wine and other 
products. ( Const. Porp. ; Stritter, ii, 398-9.) In return 
apparently for this favour, the Croat.s and Ser^^'ians sent a 
contingent to help the Gtreeks at Bari, in the year 888, -when 
they -n'ere attacked by the Saracens. (Schafarik, ii, 287.) 

In May, 879, Sdeslaf ■was killed by Braniniir, who broke off 
the connection ■with the East, and placed the Croats once more 
under the ecclesiastical authority of Eome, and sent Theodosios, 
the “ Diaconus ” of Xin, to Eome to be consecrated a bishop. 

John, Archpriest of SoUna; Yitalis, Bishop of Zader; Dominicus, 
Bishop of Osero, and others who were referred to, did not ■wish to 
receive their authority from Eome, and it may be mentioned as a 
proof of the strength of the Eastern party, that Maximus, the 
new Archbishop of Spalato, was consecrated by Walpert, the 
delegate of Photius, Patriarch of Aquileia. And it was a long 
time before the Greek cult was completely driven out of Croatia. 

Dttring Branimir’s reign, the Croats were independent, both of 
the Byzantines and the Franks. In 882, Braniniir was succeeded 
by Mutimir or Jluntimir, the younger son of Trpimir, who had 
defeated his elder brother Kryesimir. In a deed of his, dated 
in 892, we first meet with certain high dignitaries, as the 
Maccecharius ( ? Magnus Cococus * or chief cook), Cavel- 
larius, Camerarius, Pinzenarius, Armiger. (Schafarik, ii, 288-9.) 
Muntimir must not be confused with the prince of the same 
name who was ruling at this time in Servda. 

Muntimir was apparently succeeded by his elder brother 
Kryesimir, whose authority he had usurped. The latter was 
reigning in 900, and continued to rule till 91-1 {id., 289), 
Avhen he was succeeded by his son Bliroslaf, who was killed 
three years later by the Croatian Ban Pribina. (Stritter, ii, 
396.) He was not allowed to keep his ill-gotten throne long, for 
in 920 we find a prince named Tomislaf, who is kno'wn from a 
letter to the Pope John the Tenth. During his reign, and in the 
year 925, a synod was held at Spalato, where the use of the 
Sla\dc Liturgj' was forbidden. At another synod in 928, three 
new Croatian bishoprics were founded at Skradin, Sisek, and 
Du-umo. In 924, the Serbian prince Zacharias, with a great 
number of his people, sought shelter in Croatia from the attacks 
of the Bulgarians. These emigrants did not return home till 
ten years later. It was this close alliance of the two peoples, 

* Or perhape Claviger, from mediaeval Greek llatsouka and low Latin 
ilaxuga, raaxuea, a kej. 
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■n’liicli probably led to tbe invasion of Croatia in 927 by 
Alogoboturs, the general of the Bulgarian king Simeon ; an 
expedition which had an unfortunate end, the invaders being 
badly beaten. In 940, Godimir, or Cliedoniir, became the ruler 
of Croatia, and he was succeeded in 958, by his grandson 
Kryesimir the Second, called the Great, who restored his country 
to its ancient prosperity, which had much decayed during the 
recent revolutions. He was succeeded by his younger son 
Drzislaf He was the protige of the Greek Emperors Basil 
and Constantine, and as a consequence of the doubtless renewed 
prosperity of the country, we find him forsaking the ancient 
title of Yehki Zupan or Great Zupan, and adopting that of 
king, which was borne by his successors. According to the 
frail testimony of Thomas of Spalato, says Schafarik, he joined 
Heretwa and Zachlumen to his kingdom. On the other hand, 
we find that the coast towns of Dalmatia, Zader, Trogir and 
Spalato, and the islands of Kerk, Eab, and Kortschula, which 
had been for one hundred and twenty years tributary to the 
Croatians, were now conquered hy Peter Hrselus the Second, 
Doge of Venice, who styled himself Dux Dalmatiee. (Id., 291.) 

Wilkinson, in reporting the results of this war, says, “ The 
Croatians were also expelled from the Isle of Pago, which was 
restored to Zara, and Surigna was sent by his brother Mucimir 
(? Drzislar of Schafarik) on a mission to the Doge at Trau, 
with instructions to make peace on any terms. A treaty was 
therefore concluded, by which the King of Croatia promised to 
abstain from all acts of aggression in Dalmatia, and sent his son 
Stephen to Venice as a hostage for his fidelity. He there 
received an education worthy of his rank, and afterwards 
married Nilcea, tlie daughter of the Doge. (Op. cit., ii, 227.) 

In the year 1000, Drzislaf was displaced by his elder brother 
Kryesimir the Third (the first as king). Catalinich says he was 
killed in an attempt to relieve the island of Pasmaus. 
(Wilkinson, op. cit., ii, 226, Kryesimir.) He had been 
previously granted the title of I’atrician by the Greek 
Emperor. He tried to drive the Venetians out of Dalmatia, 
but was defeated by them in 1013. Bulgaria and Servia 
had both submitted to the throne of Byzantium, and according 
to Zonaras and Cedrenus, their example was followed by that 
of the Croats. But Schafarik has shown that these writers have 
used the term Croat in a mistake for Serbian. (Op. cit., ii, 291.) 
Kryesimir the Third was succeeded in 1035 by his son (? his 
nephew, WUkinson, op. cit., 227-8), Stephen the Pirst, whose 
wealth is proved by the rich presents he made to the Church. 
By his second marriage with Wetenega, the widow of the 
Patrician Dojun of Zader, he had two sons ; one of whom who 
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succeeded him as Peter Kryesimir the Fourth (or second as 
king), was the most famous of all the Croatian rulers. Soon 
after his accession in 1050, lie recovered the Dalmatian towns 
from the Venetians ; the arclihishop and city of Spalato, and 
the Bishop of Rab acknowledged him as their suzerain. He 
thereupon took the title of King of Dalmatia. In 1066 Zara 
was again wrested from him hv the Doge Domenico Contarini. 
(Id., ii, 229.) He introduced several ecclesiastical reforms. 
He planted new bishoprics at Belgrade on the coast, and at 
Kiiin ; and his sister Ciea founded the nunnery of Sta. Maria at 
Zara, of which she became the first abbess. The Bishop of 
Kief was nominated High Chancellor of the realm. His 
diocese reached as far as Drau. Under him a famous synod was 
held at Spalato, where the Sla\dc Liturgy was again prohibited 
Methodeus was proclaimed as a heretic, and the Cyrehian writing 
was denounced as an invention of the Arian Goths. It was 
probably less from its Arian quality than from its having 
originated •with the Greek Church that it was unpopular. Before 
his death, which happened in 1074, Stephen adopted his 
nephew Kryesimir as his successor ; but this was not carried 
out, for the throne was seized by one named Slawisha, of whose 
history little is known. We read however that in Kovember, 
1075, he was captured and carried off as a prisoner to Apulia 
by the Norman chief Amikus. Wilkinson says the Normans 
were called in by the partisans of the dispossessed Stephen, who 
had retired to Spalato to the Benedictine convent of Saint Stephen. 
(Op. cit., ii, 229.) The throne was then occupied by Demeter 
Zwonimir, who had been Ban of Croatia, and had married the 
daughter of St. Stephen of Hungary and sister of Vladislaf, but had 
been deposed by Slawisha. (Wilkinson, ii, 230 ; Scbafarik, 292.) 
To strengthen his position, he, by the advice of the Archbishop 
Laurence of Solina, acknowledged the Pope as his suzerain, who 
thereupon sent liim the emblems of the royal dignity, and 
he was duly crowned on the 9th of October, 1076, in the church 
of St. Peter at Old Solina. (Id., 293.) But things -were now 
going badly with the Croats. The Normans appeared in crowds 
on the coast, while the Venetians endeavoured to recover their 
lost authority on the Dalmatian shore. On Zwonimir’s death in 
1087, he was succeeded by Stephen the Second, the exiled 
nephew of Kryesimir the Fourth. He had taken refuge in a 
monastery, as 1 have said from which he now withdrew, and was 
duly crowned at Sebenico by the Archbishop on the 8th of 
SepteniDer, 1089 ; but he died the following year, the last 
representation of the race of the Drzislafs. His death was 
followed by a terrible civil strife, in the midst of which one of 
the Zupans offered the crown to the brave Hungarian king 
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Tladislaf. Accepting the invitation, he marched with an army 
to Modrush, overran the countrj", and nominated his nephew 
Alm iis as its king. Later he founded the Bishopric of Agram 
(the Slavic Zagreb). On the death of Yladislaf, he was 
succeeded by Koloman, who seized upon Bielogorod (now called 
Zara Yecchia) (Wilkinson, 231, note), and apparently displaced 
Almus. The Zupan Peter thereupon rose in rebellion against 
him, and he in turn marched an army into Croatia. The 
Croats in the presence of this danger seem to have stopped 
their civil strife, and divided the land among twelve Zupans. 

They collected their warriors, and awaited the attack of 
Koloman on the Drave. Not being certain of victory, the latter 
made proposals of peace, in which he engaged to protect their 
liberties. These overtures were successful, and peace was duly 
ratified, and the Croats acknowledged Koloman and the 
Hungarians as their masters ; and he undertook to respect their 
rights, freedom, and laws. A Zupan (probably Peter is meant) 
who was discontented with this peace, was ,slain in a fight in the 
mountains of G-wozdansko; and Koloman was crowned at 
Bielograd by the Archbishop Crescentius, of Spalato, with his 
bride Bussita, a daughter of the Norman Count Pioger. (Wil- 
kinson, ii, 231.) This was in 1102. Thenceforward Croatia was 
governed by a deputy of the Hungarian king, who was styled 
the Ban of Croatia, and the Hungarian kings took the title of 
kings of Croatia and Dalmatia. Some of the Dalmatian islands 
were seized by the Yenetians, who after many bloody straggles, 
planted their authority also in several of the towns on the 
coast. (Id., 294.) The story, and a very interesting one it is, of 
the fierce strife between Hungary and Yenice for these Dalmatian 
towns, has been told in detail by Sir Gardner Wilkinson in the 
wmrk already quoted (op. cit., chapter ix, passim), but it 
forms no part of our present subject. 

Modern Austrian Croatia is divided into two well marked 
sections : Provincial Croatia, comprising the three districts of 
Agram (Zagreb), Warasdin, and Kreutz, with the maritime 
district adjoining ; and secondly, Mihtary^ Croatia, until recently 
divided into two generals’ commands, and comprising eight 
regiments. Besides these, to wliich alone the name of Croatia 
is now generally' applied, there were comprised in ancient 
Croatia the northern part of the modem Dalmatia as far as the 
Zetina, the north-western part of Bosnia as far as the L'rbas, 
and the modern Slavonia. In early times it also included Istria, 
and although the latter was detached from Croatia about the end 
of the eighth century', it still retains a Croatian dialect. Over 
all this district the Croats were the dominant race, and it was 
all known in early times as Croatia, and included, as I have 
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said, three well marked di'visions, namely Pannonian Croatia, 
or Croatia on the Save, Provincial Croatia, and Dalmatia. 

The eastern portion of ancient Croatia is now called Slavonia; 
and it is interesting to trace the history of tliis name. From 
the earliest times to the days of Matthias Corrinus {i.e., 837— 
1492), the rulers of Croatia bore no other title than that of 
princes and kings of Croatia and Dalmatia. Foreigners, how- 
ever, occasionally applied the generic name Slam to them. 
Thus in a letter from the Emperor Louis the Second to the 
Emperor Basil, in 871, they are called Slavini, and their country 
Slavonia. In a brief of Pope John the Tenth, 914-29, to John 
the Fourteenth, Archbishop of Spalato, it is called Slavinoruni 
terra, Sla^dnia terra, and in another brief of Innocent the 
Fourth, Slavonia terra. (Schafarik, op. cit., ii, 307.) 

During the reigns of Bela the Third, 1170-96, and Andrew 
the Second, 1205-35, the section of Croatia Ipng between the 
Drave and the Save was carved out into an appanage, and was 
called the Duchy of Slavonia (ducatus Slavonire). King Yladislaf 
probably suspicious against John Cormnus, who ruled the Duchy 
of Croatia, took in 1492 the title of King of Slavonia. After the 
battle of Mohacz, a portion of Slavonia was occupied by the Turks, 
and we then find the name Croatia limited to that portion of 
it comprising the districts of Agram, Warasdin, and Kreutz, 
which still remained subject to the Hungarians; while the 
other portion, which was occupied by the Turks, and was only 
recovered at a later day, namely, the districts of Yerocze, Posega, 
and Syrmia, received the name of Slavonia, which it stHl 
retains. (/J.) 

All the Croats, except a section who occupy the north-western 
mountain district of Bosnia called Kraina, and often called 
Turkish Croatia, as far as the river LYbas, are now subject to 
Austria. Kraina was a part of the ancient Croatia, and was 
probably detached from it at the end of the fourteenth century, 
when Tuarko founded the kingdom of Bosnia, and appropriated 
considerable districts from his neighbours ; and it fell appa- 
rently with the rest of Bosnia into Turkish hands. 

The Croats were originally no doubt a homogeneous race, and 
hardly distinguishable from the Servian;?, of w'hom, in fact, they 
formed a section. 

At present there are, however, two weU-marked Croatian 
dialects ; one prevails in Provincial Croatia and in the country 
of the St. George and the Kreutz or Cross Eegiments, while the 
other prevails in the other districts of Croatia in the litorale and 
in Slavonia. The latter apparently hardly differs from the 
dialect of the districts occupied by the Servians proper. The 
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former perhaps originated in a mixture of the invaders with the 
Slovenians of Oarinthia, etc., otherwise known as Wends. {Id., 
308 - 309 .) 

As I have said, the Croats and the Sermans w^ere originally 
one race, speaking one language, and having one history. The 
great distinguisliing feature which has made their history run 
in separate grooves, has been the fact of the former being Eoman 
Catholics and the latter attached to the Greek Church. This has 
given an entirely different direction to the sympathies of the 
most patent social force in the country, namely, that of the 
priesthood. The Croats also being further removed from such 
dangerous neighboms, were not so sophisticated by Bulgarian or 
Turkish domination, and retained their practical independence, 
although subject to the Hungarian Crown. 

But we must never forget that in origin and in race they 
belong to the great Sersdan stock, which wiU, we trust, occupy us 
in our next paper. 


More Castellieei. By Eichaed B. Burton and Messieurs 
Antonio Scampicchio (LL.D.), of Albona, and Antonio 
C ovAZ, of PisiNO (Deputy to the Diet, etc.). 

Section I. — The Seaboard op Istria. 

I HAVE obtained the consent of Dr. Antonio Scampicchio, and 
associated his name with my own, in these pages, of which 
many are translated from his letters and notes. He has also at 
my especial rec|uest, been good enough to write out for me the 
rustic Slav songs common about Albona, of which short 
specimens conclude the next section, and to translate into 
Italian my first paper, “ Hotes on the CasteEieri.” I hav'e also 
ventured to add to these pages the name of Sig. Antonio Covaz 
of Pisino, Deputy to the Istria Diet ; most of the excursions in 
the southern peninsula were undertaken by his advice, and 
many of the most important detads come from his practised 
pen. 

The little Istrian peninsula, which stiE preserves its classical 
name Istria or Danube-land, and is shaped on the map Eke a 
greatly reduced Africa, as the poet says, is geographically 
distinct from the rest of the Austrian world. 

To north, west, south and south-east, this Xth. Eegio of 
old Eome is bounded by the Gulf of Trieste, ly the Adriatic, and 
by the Quarner or Quarnero. Sinus ITanatitais (not Panaticus) 
of which the Florentine Francesco Berlingeri says : — 
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E rianatico Capo e pimta escorta. 

Per le molte tempeate ora e Carnaro 
Da naufraga detta gente morta.’^ 

The eastern frontier, which connects the isosceles triangle with 
south-eastern Eiu’ope, and. separates it from the adjoining 
proidnce Unter-Krain, is strongly marked by a sub-range of 
the mountains primarily named Albia, Alpionia, and Okra, the 
foot-hills, called by the Slavs Vercliia, and now Monte della 
Vena: \'iewed from the summits to the east, they appear a long 
blue-green line, trending from hT.hr.W to S.S.E. with the 
Trieste-Fiume high-road running along their western fort-hills. 
From the Tricorno, or Dreiherrnspitze, the Latin Tullum, Slav 
Triglava, corrupted Terglou, the apex (9036) feet of the Julian (not 
the Carnian) Alps extends to the south-east a massif, broken by 
the Adelsberg-Laibach river-vaUey cut by the Vienna-Trieste 
Eailway, and again rising to its culminating point (5,322 feet), 
Mons. Albinus or AJbianus, Mont Albiano, Monte Adbio, or 
Neviso ; the German (Krainer; Schneeberg, and the Slav Sneznik, 
both signifying the same thing. The Vena, which must be con- 
sidered as the western buttresses and foot-hiUs of the great knot, 
begins north-west or near Trieste,* with the Monte Tajano, the 
Slav Slavnik, which ma^ mean the “ glorious,” the two paps 
rising immediately behind the great Austrian Emporium ; it 
trends S.S.E to Monte Oscale, or rather Monte Sia (1,238 
metres), near Sijane, and then bending with many a cmwe due 
south, and eventually to S.S.W., it subtends the eastern arm 
of the triangle ; culminates in the monarch of Istrian mountains 
(1,394 metres), Monte Maggiore, and finally sinks into the 
Quarnero at the Punta Negra near Albona. 

Prom this chain with a double name, Vena and C'aldiera, the 
surface of the Istrian peninsula falls gently westward in sub- 
ridges and foot-hills and gradual inclines, till it meets the tepid 
blue waves of the Adriatic. The complexion area, variously 
estimated at 3,410 to 4,945 square kilometres, is physically 
divided into three regions, bands running parallel with the A^ena 
range ; the upper or Okrau of dove-grey nummulite ; the central, 
sub-Okran, or Pedemontan, of variously-tinted eocenic sandstones ; 
and the lower or maritime, where the monotony of growths, 
light green and dark green, are relieved by the bone-white 
chalk, barren of petrifactions, and the fire-bleached fertilising 
dolomite. 

I have often travelled through and round the Istrian penin- 
sula by land and sea, and few pictures known to me are more 

* Baron Carl ron Czoernig (.jnn.) estimatrs this apex at 1,700 metres, in iiis 
paper Dei* Krainer Schneeberg/' 
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aniene and interesting. The scenery is Italian, yet not quite 
Italy, because it has a cachet of its own. The port-towns are 
pm-e Eoniano-Yenetian, but with a peculiar type, suggesting 
fragments of the sea Cybele, built not among the waves, but 
upon rocky headlands. The inner towns preserve the wild and 
romantic as^ject of media;val fortresses in the Apennines. Both 
are cities in miniature, the village being unknown ; and both 
may be of immense antiquity ; here pre-historic remains are 
brought to light ; there we find classical inscriptions and reliefs 
built up in the walls. Xor is the people less picturesque than 
its surroundings ; there is a regular Italo-Istrian type, with short 
and straight features, pale-olive skin, and black hair, often 
curly ; taU and slender figures, bke the Guanche Spaniards of 
Teneriffe, and chests and haimches comparatively narrow. Small 
as it is, the peninsula is held by a dozen difiereut races, mostly 
Italo- Venetian and Slavs, introduced between a.d. 600 and 1657. 
The Austro-Germans are found at Trieste, Capodistria, Pola, 
and the other Government establishments. The Slavenes or 
ancient Wends (Kramer Slavs), hold most of the northern 
regions. The Cici, mostly charcoal burners, and generally held 
to be WaUachs of ancient date, now Slav speakers, but retaining 
vestiges of an older tongue, are settled in High or Eastern 
Istria, at the head of the Bjeka (upper Timavtts Paver), and 
extending into the middle regions ; whilst more modern Wal- 
lachs occupy the Yalarsa and Bedo, Susgueirzza and the lands 
to the north and north-east of the Lago cli Cepie (Lacus Arsice) 
Istria’s only lake. Fianona is known to have been captured and 
occupied by Uzkoks, Bscoichi, the “ Jumpers,” or pirates of Sign, 
Siguia, or Zengg, the Seiiia of the Gallic Senones ; and Serbo- 
Croats hold the ancient Albonese Eepiiblic and that part of old 
Liburnia which extends from Fiumara to Piume. The Morlaks 
(Morlacclii)* occupy the Pohsana and the country extending from 
Dignano to Pisino ; they are the worst of the race, bandits 
when they can be, and at all times assassins. Finally, a single 
'vdEage, Peroi,-|‘ near Pola, as has been said, is Montenegrin, and 
its population is dying out, they say, from persistent inter- 
marriage. A very polyglottic peninsula ! Even Trieste is 
trilingual ; the Government speaks Austro-German ; the citizens 
Yeneto-Italian, and the suburbans Slovene. 

Each of those races has not only its own dialect, but its 
pecuhar costume, its habits and manners, its favourite industry, 
and its political prepossessions. As a rule, they are remarkable 

* I have offered a few details concerning the Uzkoks and the Morlaks, in 

Sosivizka ’ etc. Coruhili Magazine,” !No. lUi, ^^^ovember, 187o.) 

t See first paper (p. 23), concerning the “little Greek Colony of Peroi. 
They came from Cernizza of Montenegro in v.r» Idj”. 
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for hard work, orderly coaduct and civility, and even courtesy, 
to strangers. 

As in the Crimea, the principal productions are salt and wine, 
the c lim ate being somewhat too dry for cereals ; the salinas are 
mostly on the northern coast, and the vine is everywhere. A 
few head of cattle, sheep, and goats are bred on the barren up- 
lands ; a little grain, especially the hardy maize (fromenton, 
kukuruz) on the damper lowlands ; and piscicultme, which like 
viticidture, is being civilised and developed, occupies* the coast. 

There are mines of lignite coal at Carpano, Pedena, and other 
places ; pyrites, alum, and vitriol at S. Pietro di Sovignano ; 
sdex (saldame) for glass works about Pola ; mineral springs, 
cold at Isola, near Capodistria, and hot at S. Stefano, near Pin- 
guente ; while clays for fire-proof bricks, and quarries of excellent 
stone, freestones, lithogTaphic limestones, and marbles are found 
almost wherever they are wanted. The harbours were declared 
free-ports in 1861. The roads are tolerable and often good ; 
dihgences traverse the country, and a branch railway, opened on 
the Imperial and Eoyal birthday (18th August, 1876), bisects 
it, running from Divaca on the Stid-Bahn or Great Southern, to 
Canfanaro, on the southern edge of the gorge-like Canale di 
Leme) ; here it forks ; one line running westward to Eovigno, 
the other south to Pola. Almost every village has its inn, and 
these are no longer what they were a few years ago : — 

“ Xastr, dusty, fusty. 

Both uith smote and rubbish musty.” 


(As old Eichard Brath wait’s “Itinerary” complained). Spring and 
autumn are dehghtful, as might he expected in these latitudes, 
with an altitude ranging from sea-level to an average of over a 
thousand feet, and the traveUer should know that a fortnight 
can be spent in Istria with pleasure and profit. 

In this paper I propose to take the “ Lloyd’s” steamer from 
Trieste to Piume, landing at the places where pre-historic finds 
invite, and returning to whence we came by carriage through 
the heart of the country, via Pedena, Pisino, Corrichco, and 
Pinguente. 

Lea\'ing Trieste, we steam across the Bay of iluggia, where 
the new Port of the great Emporium should have been ; tlie old 
Muglia, Mugda, Mugla, or Mouteamuho, rich in antique remains 
where iMgr. Tomasiiii, Bishop of Cittanuova (uat. 1595, 
oh. 1654), and Petroni place one of the tria Ujjpida, Mutila, 
Faveria and Xesactium, destroyed by the Eomans (Livy, lib. 
LI, passim). We then open a sister form, the Bay of Capodistria ; 
the classical Gigida, afterwards Capraria and Justinopohs ; once 
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the head-quarters, as its name shows, of Yeneto-Istrian jurisdic- 
tion ; then a favourite garrison of the French invader, who hy a 
tine causeway converted it from an island to a headland ; and 
now a kind of Triestme suhurh, well known for its ergastolo or 
reformatory prison. Artistically speaking it was a mistake — 
vakU dejiendus — to exchange the picturesque ruin on the 
Castle-Mound for the huge square yellow pile, which catching 
the eye from every approach, forms the marking feature of the 
venerable miniature city. 

Thence the course lies past Isola of old Hahcetus, the lump 
of hmestone in a region of sandstone, to the headland of Pirano, 
which much resembles that of Serafend or Sarepta, although 
introduced into the Argo of the Venetian Pietro Contaiini. 

Et Mugiani, et jNIachium, quin Calligymeca Pyrhenum, it is 
comparatively modern, and the jibe “Piranese pirati,”* excites 
great indignation. The approach is charming frcvm the south 
and west. The quaint homes of the old town hug the 
tongue-tip and the western strand ; the large new buildings, 
tinted in “ blonde’s colours,” salmon and tender-green, atfect the 
tongue-root. St. George, with huge belfry and detached 
baptistery, resting like S. Francesco d’ Assisi, upon tall arched 
buttresses, caps the bluff chtf east of the point, and the well- 
wooded shoidders of the mainland, whose high, bare, and scarred 
sea-face looks down upon the waves, support romantic medie- 
val ruins, a battlemented wall, and shells of towers which 
suggest a stage-scene. The background is glorious ; the purple- 
blue edge-line of the Carso or limestone-plateau, apparently over- 
hanging Trieste, and above it, in the far background, the “ King 
Mountain,” more famiharly called Xa-nos, or “ the Xose,” with 
its aquiline bridge bearing in winter sjrarkhng snows. 

We now cross the mouth of the tliird great bight, known near 
the town as the Eada di Pirano ; to the east is the Porto Eose, 
a corniption of I’orto Glorioso ; and inland or southwards, as La 
Dragogogna, more commonly La Dragogna. This, the Itahanized 
incremental of Draga, a valley or seabight, is believed to be, 
like Largone, a corruption of Argaion,” the Thracian name of 
the indentation, from the number of white (argos) streams that 
feed it. We should be grateful to the Slavs, who by slight 
changes so as to make them signiticant in then own tongues — ^the 
Italians call it histiccio or punning — have embalmed so manv 
classical names instead of barbarizing them like the Germans. 

The north-western shoidder of the Istrian triangle is caEed 

♦ Tliey need hardly be ashamed of this ancient and honourable calling ; and 
perhaps jealousy gave the name. In Paolo Eamusio (de pell, constant.), -we 
read “ Histriani pirati,” and indeed all this coast has been as famous for sea- 
thieves as that of Western India, 

VOL. vn. 2 B 
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Point Salvore, and here the redoubtable Bora or Xor-Xor-Easter 
is first felt by ships coming from the southern Adriatic. The 
term is popularly explained as denoting the escape of a king 
(Salvo Ee), Otho lY, son of Frederick Barbarossa, who in 
A.D. 1179, fought the Venetians in Porto Eose. The word, 
however, is bastard Latin, Salburium, from sal ; Salbera being- 
still used by the Venetians. Two “ old men ” of whitewaslied 
stone show the deep-water channel between them. On the west 
of the baylet are the ruins of a square Venetian tower, and a 
deep moat upon the rising ground, suggests that it had once 
been an entrenched camp. Opposite lies the dwarf mole, 
whence a newly-made ramp leads to the church. This ledge is 
a thick stratum of debris underlying the grass; a stick can 
hardly scratch it without turning up bones, fragments of pottery, 
especially clay spindle-whorls, bits of glass and coins, mostly 
of the lower Eoman Empire and of the Venetian KepubUc. 
The church of S. Giovanni, which existed in Otho’s days, was 
dowered with many indulgences by Pope Alexander III, as the 
first two lines of its inscription tell us : 

“ Heus, populi, celebrate locum, quern tertius olim 
Pastor Alexander donis ecelestibus auxit etc , etc.” 

It was restored in 1826, at which time, probably its celebrated 
battle-picture, by Tintoretto, found its way to Vienna. The 
comfortable parsonage shows signs of agricidture, apiculture, 
and sericulture, but the wintry blasts are a grievance. The 
south-westernmost point dons the usual maritime tricolor, the 
terra rossa (red soil), veiled in spring by smooth turf, the sun- 
bleached slabs of limestone, and the brown-black edging where 
the sulphates of the sea water tarnish the component oxide of 
iron. Here are the Ughthouse (Fresnel system) and steam- 
horn, the former built in 1817, and the latter wanting more 
power to its voice. 

Beyond the Lighthouse, we turn clue south, along a coast here 
almost clear of islands. The first object of interest is the drowned 
city of Siparia, whose site is now denoted by the Sicche (shoals) di 
Sipar. It was destroyed probably by the gradual submergence 
of the coast levels, aliout A.D. 74(1, when Arupinuiu, the island 
bearing Old Eovigno, disappeared. In 1770, when, according to 
the Abbe Laugier, a dangerously low ebb-tide on this coast 
threatened Venice with a How in propiortion (a aa fiera laarea), 
the ruins, covering some two miles, showed their mosaic floors, 
and well-built walls x>ierced with doors and windows. 

The land here belongs to Dr. F. Venier of Pirano ; and the 
Government Engineer, .Sig. Eighetti, was kind enough to act as 
guide when we visited it (15th October, 187G), in company with 
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Baron Pino di Friedentlial, Statthalter of Trieste. At the 
Punta Catoro, the southern spit of land projecting westward, 
tvith a neck only twenty feet broad, we inspected the Eoman 
villa uncovered in 1875; it might have been a balneum, only 
there were no water tubs. We then rowed to the bottom of the 
bight past the shell of the three-storied Venetian building called 
the Gastello cli Sipar, and landed on the slippery rocks of 
Zamhrattia, two fisher-houses and a chapel belonging to the 
Venetian Counts Eotta. A long “ leg,” up a rough limestone 
lane, to the manor-house “ Eoumania,” beautified by some fine 
old almond-trees ; and a second leg to the south, up a broken 
avenue, placed us upon the shallow dome of bush-clad hills, 
where stands the CasteUier di Eoumania. The position is north 
(mag.), with a httle easting, from Umago, and \uewed from 
the sea abreast, it appears a second distance of rounded lull, 
feathered at the horizon-hne, with filmy trees. Here the land, 
being calcareous, weU preserves the shape of the pre-historic 
rampart, a double concentric circle, the interior diameter 
measuring two hundred and twenty feet (English), with a 
circumference of seven hundred and eighty five ; the thickness 
of the inner vallum is twenty-two feet and a-half; and the 
moat, wlrich is distinctly traceable, between twenty and twenty- 
five feet. It must be very old ; the “ black malm ” {terricio 
nero), which characterises such places;* and the cotti (pot- 
sherds) have been buried by the decay of the vegetation, grass, 
oak-shrub, aud the Spma Marrucca'f' {Paliums aeuhutus). 

The Lloyd’s steamer stops, though not long enough to land, at 
Umago and Cittanova. They are the normal second-class 
ports of this coast, built on rocky spits, almost sea-girt, and 
defended by walls, which in classical and mediieval days had a 
sacrosanct character, being annually lustrated aud placed under 
the protection of the god, and their successors the saints. These 
“ honours of the city ” are still garnished with bastions or with 
round towers, and pierced with what the Arabs call a Bah-el- 


* First paper, pp. 15 and 39. 

t In mv first paper (p. 27) misprinted Spina Morocco ; in Slav, Draca or 
Piraka, and in (xerman Judendom. Tliis Fhamnus has long ago effected a 
lodgement on either side of the Adriatic, and manv a place in Italy is called 
“The Marrucatone.” The bright yellow blossoms and the delicate foliage 
conceal formidable thorns shaped lie partridge-spurs in winter, when their 
fierceness is not mitigated by the leafery, they are true “ wait-a-bits.” According 
to the learned Dennis (“ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,” vol ii. p. 251, a book 
whose reappearance in a second edition the world will welcome) . it is probably 
referred to bv Polvbius (ii. 2b), when describing the battle near Eusellse. 
The Komans, he tells us, were obliged to strip lest their clothing should prevent 
their passing through the tliickets. Throughout Istria I have found it as 
troublesome as in Syria ; the appearance of the thorn, however, is pretty and 
picturesque. 
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Barr (land-gate) and a Bah-el-Bahr (water-gate.) The body of 
the place consists of a huge church, which could lodge half the 
population, of a lielfry, often detached, whose bells were to the 
citizen what the tuba was to the soldier ; of a small bilious-yellow 
masonry box labelled Sanita (health office) ; of a dwarf mole, 
locally called La PorporeUa, projecting from a neat quay of cut 
stone ; of a marina or old town, a dull mass of grey-white houses 
with dingy tile roofs : and of a few big bran-new tenements on 
the claret-case model, showing the “ new town,” which belongs 
to this our age of great cities. Cittanova, besides its pier, owns 
a modern promenade with infant trees, apparently never visited 
by a promenader ; the lands are rich, e.speeially those belonging 
to the Counts Eighi ; yet the sapng is, “ Cittanova, chi porta 
trova,” you find only what you carry, in the way of food. Of 
old Amonia, where Bishop Tomasini, whilome Eminensis, would 
place, despite PHny and Ptolemy, debated Xesactium, its 
position promises better things. It stands at the northern jaw 
of the Porto Quieto, the gape of the valley of the same name, 
the largest and most important of the four great quaquaversal 
features which drain the peninsula ; and here, if anjwchere, is the 
stream which the Captain commanding the First Periplus of 
the Orbis Veteribus Xotus, mistook for a branch of the Ister. 

Here, about the '^’’al and Porto Quieto, Istria looks her best. 
The regular slope from east to west, shows, 

“ A ripple of land, such little hills the sty 
Can stoop to tenderly, and the wheat fields climb.” 

The rounded outlines are clothed with vivid green during 
spring and early summer, and the slopes are studded with 
vineyards and oliveyards ; the clumps and scrub patches, mostly 
of oak, ilex, and thorns, and dotted with whitewashed villages. 
The gradual rise, which reseml)les a “ rake ” or stage slope, sets 
off the mountain back-ground of Lower Krain ; we shall see 
Xanos of the snowy nose almost as far south as Parenzo ; then 
Monte ilaggiore appears in ermine to the south-east, and north- 
wards tower the glorious peaks and pinnacles of the eastern 
or Julian -lips fronting Trieste : stedfast forms played over by 
the changing suns and clouds. 

The principal settlements are Buje to tlie north, and Castellier, 
with its towering campanile, to the south of the Val Quieto. 
The former, connected by diligence with Trieste, from its 
position at the edge of a commanding height, is popularly known 
as La Spia {Specula Veddta), or tlie look-out, and it was one of 
the nine Istrian bishoprics, under the title Evelensis. Mgr. 
Tomasini (p. 294) thus accounts for its Slav name. When the 
people of a certain “ gradina ” near the Yal Quieto were flying 
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from their enemies, they rested on this hill, and one of them 
said. Tote hoglie state, “here better we stay.” Hence Boglie, 
Buglie and Buje, a derivation not faultless, but at any rate better 
than that proposed by Giovanni Battista Bivago — Bugia in 
Africa. 

The next halt is at Parenzo, fifteen years ago a “deserted 
town,” now the seat of the Istrian Diet. Its ■‘Basilica Eufrasiana” 
or cathedral, which in eeclesiological interest “ perhaps yields only 
to Borne and Eavenna,” has been copiously described by a host 
of writers, amongst ours by Xeale and Freeman. Before the 
date of the historian’s 'visit (1875), the seaboard of Istria, like 
that of Dalmatia, was almost a terra incognita, to Great Britons ; 
the war of 1876 has now made it a favourite trip. The new 
town stands at the root of the spear-headed rock-tongue that 
projects boldly to the II'.X.W. It is of unusual size and 
importance ; and it is the seat of the Istrian Diet, and the centre 
of economic energ}’. An (Enological Department has lately been 
established under two officials, paid partly by imperial, and 
partly by pro's! ncial funds. 

About Parenzo and Eoiigno, the grape is mostly of one kind ; 
in other parts of the peninsula, the peasant will plant red and 
white in a single field. The phylloxei-a has affected many ^■ine- 
yards near EoGgno, and the unprogressive people, who not 
believe in the sulphur-cure, have uprooted their infected vines 
like the Madeirans during the oidium attack of 1865. On the 
Isola S. Andrea, further south, the French plant was introduced, 
but it did not prosper. As a rule, the small proprietor is utterly 
ignorant of 'viticulture ; he looks only to quantity, not quality ; 
he mixes various sorts, he uses the unripe as well as the rotten, 
he neglects his produce during the delicate process of fermenta- 
tion, and he is too careless to rack it off the lees. Hence the 
yield may be good vinegar, but it is execrable wine. Many of 
the wealthier landowners have turned their attention to 
improvements, and the result is a sound and wholesome article. 
In the Zaole Valley, an hour’s walk from Trieste, a Swiss 
proprietor, M. Collioud, who not only grows his grapes, but also 
buys them from the neighbouring cidtivators, can command for 
his red wine a florin and a half (three francs) jier bottle, and for 
an arna, which yields about eighty bottles, we pay thirty florins 
or three pounds. It is clear and palatable, but it has not the 
petit gout rose of the French rf/i ordinaire, which is remarked by 
every traveller from Italy, when he tastes it at Modane. My 
conviction is, that first-rate hght wines are not to be made south 
of Germany and France ; where the suns scorch, and the rains 
are rare, the inevitable residt is to develop alcohol. 

Opposite Parenzo, where the seaboard-profile breaks into 
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lumpy hillocks, contrasting u-ith the long sweeping curves and 
lines further north, begins the false-coast of islets, reefs and 
crags, ■which fringes the peninsula to its southern apex. As is 
sho-wn hy tlie ossiferous breccias, which are found even upon the 
smaller features, they were once part of the mainland, which still 
sinks in the Istrian and Dalmatian shores, whilst Italy rises, as 
is proved by the Adriatic ports, Kavenna, A'enice, and Eimini. 

The general aspect is a shallow dome, with a base of white 
cretaceous lime, capped by green titrf, bush and trees ; almost 
every one has its own plants, as though it were a separate 
continent, and all are valuable as breakwaters, forming the safe 
and commodious roads of Parenzo, EoDgno, and Pasana, with 
northern and southern entrances. At least three have been 
inhabited in pre-historic days, one, ScogHo Alarafor (=Martis 
Forum) opposite Parenzo, retains its classical name, and many 
of the others show -villages or convents, churches or chapels, 
the latter in preservation, or in ruin retaining only the cypresses. 

With the islands begins a melancholy and almost deserted 
tract which stretches to near Pola. Much of the land is 
uncultivated, showing bush and scrub scantily clothing the grey 
white rock and red soil, which the three rainless months of 
summer bake to terra cotta; here water often costs as much as 
■wine. The necessary, supplied only by the winter showers, is 
allowed to form perennial ponds and swamps (Icnnc tagi and 
jpali(di) that poison the air ; hence even in the Eoman days 
votive tablets were inscribed pro febribvs, against tertians. 
The pools cannot be drained, because wanted for watering cattle, 
and the pro-vuice has not yet attempted to grow eucah'ptus. 
Since pauper huts instead of handsome ^'illas are remarked upon 
the best “ stanzie ” (estates),* and “ La Torre ” has been allowed 
to fall in ruins, no one sleeps a-field. At 6-7 A.M. you see the 
labourers ■ndth their carts and beasts leaving the towns, in which 
fear of fever compels them to night. We may say of this land as 
of the Campagna di Eoma, 

“ Lontan da Citta 
Lontan da Sanita,” 

Passing the Canale di Leme (CuUeus Lemenis), a sea-arm 
seven miles deep, we touch at Eo^^gno, which, after Trieste, is 
the largest and most popxdous of Istrian to'wns. It stands upon 
a taE rocky headland, trending as usual to the IS'.K’.W. ; and 
it begins conspicuously with its pre-historic modern Duomo, 
whose prodigious attached bellry has won many a wager from 
priests proud of and ready to back their own Campandi. The 


• First paper, p. 24. 
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northern or back-bay (Porto val di Bora) is dangerous ; not so 
the southern, formed by the Isola di S. Caterina ; this sea-holm 
which, from above, appears three-lobed, and on paper a lance 
head pointing landwards, bears an old steeple and some two 
hundred and eighty species of plants, including the asphodel and 
the Arena hirbida. The old town, lately a fishing village, 
with streets and alleys, closes and wpicls, high and narrow, 
stepped and foul ; with open drains and slimy green tanks, 
has half a dozen churches and chapels in as many piazzette ; a 
large monastery, with about a dozen IMinori Osservanti, and a 
big white penitentiary. The new tovTi at the Eiva or marina 
shows a cliief piazza, with cafes and telegraph office ; a neat 
quay, pierlet and Sanita, and, to the extreme south, a barrack- 
like and bran-new tobacco-manufactory, employing some five 
hundred hands. The railway station is in Back Bay, as usual 
here, so far from the centre that the unregulated carnage-hire 
will cost more than the fare. The pretence is to leave room for 
the tovms to grow ; the real object is that the line, laid out by 
Imperial engineers, should serve chiefly, if not solely, for 
Imperial purposes. Let us hope that the efi'ect wiU be that 
proverbially ascribed to faithfully studying the ingenuous arts. 

There is indeed room for improvement. The Eovignese, 
numbering some eleven thousand, are the most turbulent and 
troublesome of the Italo-Istrians, even the women being fond of 
using the knife. 

They speak a dialect of their own, which Dante terms barl aro 
incongruo e crudele. They are of peculiar t}"pe, dark and red- 
cheeked ; their unfriends derive them from the Eoman cohort, 
which was doomed, after the Crucifixion, to wander Cain-like 
over earth, till Arupinum gave a shelter. Hence are explained 
such street names as Gerusalemme, Betlehemme, and Calvario 
— which, b 3 "-the-by, suggest the ecclesiastic, rather than the 
anti-ecclesiastic tendenc}^ 

Their pride has lateH had a queer fall : tliej* applied for a 
bishop to the Government, and tlie latter supplied them with a 
“ Boja ; ” hence the hangman is now called, in cruel waggery, the 
“ Vescovo di Eovigno” (Episcopus Arupini). 

The environs of the unpeaceful citj' are not without pre-his- 
toric interest. On April 30th, 1874, guided by one Pietro 
Genovese, a treasure-seeker, who made no secret of his craft, 
I accompanied MM. Tommasini and Marchesetti to inspect 
a seprdchre lateH opened near the Canale di Leme. Twentc' 
minutes’ walk past Back Baj', led us to the Lago di Ean (frog- 
lake), a foul tank which spreads wide after rain, and uhich con- 
tracts in the “ chies ” with copious malaria. To the north of it 
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rises Monte Eicco* Avhere there are old latomice of good stone 
facing west, and where a Eoman cemetery has supplied lachry- 
matories and sarcophagi. About thirty minutes’ walk north- 
east of the Frog Lake, and bearing three hundred and forty-fiye 
degrees (Mag.) from Orsera, the tall town on the northern jaw of 
the CuUeiis Limenis is Monte Longo, where the usual limestones, 
nummuhtic and liippuritic, become distinctly dolomitic. De- 
scending by a ladder a rude shaft twenty-nine feet deep, we 
found a cavern-doorway nine feet high by four feet wide, with 
signs of a door, square bevel-holes in the rock sides for bars, and 
two uninscribed cippi at the threshold-ilauks. A tunnel, twenty- 
four feet long, and -s'ery low, till lately cleared by the “ Tesoriero,” 
led to a vaulted circular room, whose ceiling still bore marks of 
the small pick, like the caves of the kings near Jerusalem ; an 
upper spiracle admitted the air ; one of the shallow lateral bays 
was marked with a cross, and a hoUow soiuid suggested that 
grave vaults might be below. A single rough cippus stood 
inside. The yield had been sepulchral lamps, inscribed with 
the maker’s name, or adorned with the dolphin, and two spindle- 
whorls of clay, which the fishing population unanimously de- 
clared to be net-weights. The general aspect was that of the 
Etruscan Sala, in which the annual Silicernium (death-feast) 
was eaten, and the learned Prof. Carlo di Courbi, has found in 
the Istrian peninsida other traces of the mysterious Easne or 
Easenna. 

Allow me to offer a few words upon the Tesoriero or treasure- 
hunter of Istria. Although by no means ashamed to own that he 
has tried his luck — and failed— he is beginning to suffer from 
the jibes of men, and thus he will presently decline and die out. 
As in Sjnia and EgjqDt, the Maghrabi (north-west African) is the 
successful magician, so here the “ Grego ” is the adept : there 
are everj-where legends of Greeks landing by night, marching to 
the local ruin : consulting a plan in writing on parchment, and 
disappearing with their booty. Doubtless during the Byzan- 
tine occupation, and during the general stampede which followed 
the fall of Constantinople (a.d. 1J53), many Hellenes tied to the 
Adriatic shores — hence possibly the tradition. Like the Eastern 
alchemist, the gold-hunter demands from his dupe fat capons 
and turkeys, barrels of wine, and perphaps tlie favours of some 
fair member of the family. “ II Diavolo di Pedena,” who is stdl 
quoted, used to appear in fiendish form, and, witli the most 
terrible of voices, assure his -sdctim that the profits would be 
cent, per one (if largesse) : hence the “ devil ” was imprisoned, 
not for “ unlawfully using certain subtle crafts, devices, &c.,” 
but for truffa (raising money on false pretences), and Ids employer 

* lu tlie Austrian Governuaent map**, Monte Bicco, probably a misprint. 
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l)oi'e tliroiigli life tlie title of Cento ijer uno. Rhabdomancy is 
also practised, but the magic “Baguette” (baccheito rnayieo), 
hazel-rod, is thrown, I am told, upon the ground, instead of being 
held by the forked end as in northern Europe. 

Beyond Ro^dgno, the Monte Aureo (Punta di Monte Auro) has 
been identified with Mons. Taurus, and the Isola di S. Andrea, 
tvdth its castelliere and its old convent, now manufactures 
hydraulic lime. 

A little south is the rock of S. Giovanni, iu Pelago, a two- 
lobed form, over whose central depression the wrecked ship of a 
pious skipper was miraculously carried into smooth water ; hence 
the chapel dedicated to the Evangelist. Point Barbariga, of old 
Cissana, shows ruin.s identified with the old Thracian city Cissa ; a 
purple manufacture (Baphimu) is noted in the “Xotitia utriusque 
Imperii.” The maritime lands are stiU barren and sun-browned. 
They improve about Dignano (Adinianum or Atiniantim), and 
yet there is hardly a tree between that village and the shore. 
Presently we shall enter the regions of evergreens, the ilex 
and tereltinth, the cistus (three species), the arbutus and erica 
(arborea) ; the phillyrea (latifolia) ; the lujutle and the oleander, 
the wUd caper being the most common of the dozen varieties. 
Here the people, as has been said, are Morlaks ; they are dis- 
tinguished like the Cici by their long Gace (braghe or tights) 
of white woollen stuff, which they appear never to change. 
Gareis says of them, “ Der Slave hier ist unwissend, aberglaubisch 
(superstitious), misstrauisch, und besitzt eine ziemliche Portion 
von Faulheit.” 

M'e leave to starboard the Brioni Islands (Insulte PuRaricP, 
Pliny iii, 30), whose two main features, the Scogli Grande and 
Minore, contain more than one castelliere (Kandler) ; an 
ossiferous breccia has lately been found about four hundred 
yards east of the new Pharos at Point Peneda. IVe pass 
between the little Prellarian archipelago and the mainland by 
the Canale di Easana, which, it is said, would have formed a 
far better harbour for ironclads, than Pola, haunted by the Biscia 
or Teredo. 

As we approach tliis new Portsmortth, which owns its 
existence as “principal station of the I. R. Marine” (1853), to 
the unfortunate “ Archduke Max.” we remark that Strabo 
(V. 1, § 9) is stdl correct when he asserts “ Pola is situated in 
a gulf forming a kind of port, and containing some small islands 
(not the Brioni of our translations), fruitful, and with good 
harbours.” Passing fortified Punta Cristo, and within it Sanci, 
we find a host of quasi-modern works on the northern jaw 
crossing fire with the Brioni batteries, and with the defences of 
the southern Point “ Compare.” And now, as Berlingeri says — 
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‘‘ Pola poi 5’appruoTa 
Pe»ta da* Colciii privi d'ogni Speme 
Prender iledea, die da lor non si truova : 

Oh quanto il nome suo a lei conviene ! 

Che appresso a lor * Citta d’esuli ’ impona 
E d nome suo vetusto aneor ritiene/' 

On such a day as tliis, Sir Humphry Davy thought the 
harbour “ one of the most glorious risions in the world ; ” it is 
ec|ually admired by Turnbull in 1840 ; and Xeale found the 
entering a “ moment never-to-be-forgotten.” But since those 
clays it has greath^ changed by the growth of a new Pola, 
numbering some twelve thousand inhabitants, and almost 
equalling that of the Augustan age. As we steam past the 
Battery Island, we remark that the Scoglio (clegli) Olid (map 
delle olive or olivenitisel), olias S. Ploriano, which anciently 
supported the mausoleum of Easparaganus, king of the Sar- 
matian Ehoxolani (a.d. 120) and where, a score of j'ears ago, 
goats browsed, now boasts of the most modern appliances in 
slips and balance-dock. The marking features are the citadel, 
the Eoman capitol or hauteville, which presided over the 
other six hills, and below it the Franciscan convent (built a.d. 
1285) now a militar}' magazine ; while ranged along the shore- 
line are the columned Palazzo Stabile, or “ Festungs-Commando- 
gebaude ; ” the cathedral, “ of marvellous interest,” with the 
several riding-school windows ; the large new barracks opened 
in 1875, the Eena or amphitheatre which, fronted by houses 
which did not exi.st in Davy’s day, has now lost aU its grand 
isolation, and the little railway station in the valley of S. Pietro, 
vulgarly Valle Lunga. 

Several antiquarian discoveries have lately been made at 
Pola, and the finds have been deposited in the local museum, 
the Temple of Kome and Augustus, facing the Piazza, which was 
once the Forum. And there are improvements since I visited 
the Arsenal in 1873. The ■“ Cohseum,” whence Mr. Xeale 
“ turned sorrowfidly away after thinking of the Christian 
martjT^,” has been defended (1875) by iron railings seawards, 
and a solid wall mland. The municipahty has also enclosed 
the funereal gateway of the Sergii, or Minerva-gate, which 
opened upon the Via Flavia, the latter once a line of sepulchres 
like the Appian Eoad ; its modern name is Porta Aurata or 
Aurea, and vulgarly “ Porta Eata.” But the Eoman single arch- 
gate to the East, opening on the militaiy road to Albona, and 
now bridging the citadel-moat, is still, despite the complaints of 
Gareis (p. 72) and others, the common cess of the neighbom-- 
hood ; in this matter the Slavs of Istria are incorrigible. At 
last (October, 1876) the “Maximilian’s Monument” has been 
finished, with the legend “ Von der Kriegsmarine in dankbarei 
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Erinnerimg ; ” but it is hardly worthy of the gallant Austrian 
na^y, or of the Prince which raised it to its present rank. 
And, what concerns the traveller far more, the two inns have 
been brushed up ; and they are no longer “ filthy pot-houses ; ” 
where the people are chil, but charge exorbitantly. 

South of Pola, the shore is subtended by a line of lumpy hills, 
green and bush-grown, to the north and southwards of naked 
limestone. Prom the olfing we see over the nearest distance 
the bare head of Monte Goly (Monte Calvo or Bald mountain) 
and the dark flank of Punta Xegra, while the whole is crowned 
by the wall, jagged-edged and crateriform, of Monte Maggiore, 
capping an elevated plain. We pass Medolino, the town- 
let S.S.E. of Pola and in the Agro Polense, identified by 
Coppo and most antiquaries witlt the Mutita, deteta by the 
Eomans. The fine quarries are reached by a good highway 
from Pola, a restoration of Vespasian’s A^'ia Flavia ; and near the 
modern settlement is rising ground about the old castle, where 
the old Thracian city probably stood. We steam outside the 
once dangerous lump of limestone called the Scoglio Porer, 
with its hghthouse and buoys distinguishing the channel from 
the Secca Pericolosa. Thence the course doubles the southern 
apex of Istria, the low dome “ Punta cU Promontore ” (Polaticum 
Promontoriuni) ; in a Venetian map of 1572, it is called Punta 
di Compare, the former term being assigned to a north-eastern 
headland. Crossing the Golfo ch Medolino, whence Pola lies 
completely open to a land attack, we pass the Punta Merlera 
(Point Scallop), and the various projections between it and the 
Arsa mouth, known as Le Merlere ; it is a good description of 
these hogsbacks with black-green A'egetation l.»ased upon ruddy 
calcareous sod, with chalky-white snouts, gnawed, burnt and 
blackened by the ever restless Quarnero. 

Our course now shifts to the N.E. IVe shall presently return 
to the fjords known as the Valle di Batlo and the Canale del 
Arsa, where, as has been said, Augustan Istria ends and Liburnia 
begins. We sight the lone tower of S. Giovanni in Bosca 
(S. Ivanaz), over the gloomy Punta Xegra, the Fare tecum of some 
maps. This, the last buttress of the Caldera-Sissol range, has 
been provided with a small lighthouse. The next feature is the 
little port of Paibaz, to which we shall return ; it is separated by 
a rounded ma.-mf Monte Esir, from the Fjord of Fianona. The 
latter is a long inlet, ending seawards in a “ swatch,” or long 
narrow gorge, which suggests the action of an ancient river. 

At the southern end of the now shrunken Lake Apich, there 
was tin. lately a “ Katabathron,” like that of Ajdialons, an 
Argostob sufficiently strong to work a mill, but the mouth 
filled up, and the budding is in ruins. Since then we have, or 
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rather we had, a lake with two outlets, the submarine and tlie 
subaerial, the latter being the important and well-dehned 
Valarsa. 

At the head of this fjord stands the grim townlet of Fianona, 
the Slav “ Ploinin,” looking like the nest of pirates and 
smugglers that it was, and contrasting strongly with the 
comparatively open settlements, and their riant surroundings. 
It clings to the southern flank of Monte Zucchero, Sissol, 
or Mala Uzka ('2,600 feet), a mountain of liiglily-contorted 
outlines, which, after a slight depression connects northwards 
with Monte Maggiore. Upon this block, near the chapel of 
Santa Barbara, is the traditional site of an ancient castle called 
Lisborna or Leshorna (Libnrnia ?) 

Off Fianona we enter the narrow Canale di Farasina, which 
parts Eastern Istria fromthe north-western end of bleak and barren 
Cherso Island, whose snows sometimes, as in Iceland, descend 
to the sea. Here we open the glorious Gulf of Fiume, no mean 
rival, especially when both wear their winter suits, to the 
Bay of Xaples. AVe steam along the Liburnian shore, under 
the shadow of Monte Maggiore, the Saint Angelo of our 
Adriatic Parthenope, which adds grandeur to the picturesqueness 
of the scene. It is this culminating point of Istria 
(4,400 feet), the (Moiis Major of the Eomans ; the 
Monte Caldera, Caldier, Caldeera, Caldaro, or Caldar of the 
Italo-Istrians, and the Vela Uzka of the Slavs ; some derive 
the latter name from the village to the west ; others translate it 
the “ big naiTOW,” from the shape of the culminating spine, and 
opposed to the “little narrow” (Mala Uzka) Sissol. Very rich 
and luxrtriant are the eastern slopes and fort-hills of this 
monarch of Istrian mountains ; the amenity of the climate and 
the extreme beauty of the vegetation made this section of the 
Liburnian coast a favourite with the conquerors of the world. 

Still hugging the shore, whose tall limestone walls are 
pierced with many a cave bored by the blue-rocks, we pass 
Bersetz town, remarking its fine bathing sands, where boats ride 
at anchor through the winter. AVe admire the eccentric cities of 
the high road to Fiume, wdiose white ribbon in long line stripes 
the dark green, without the slightest regard for levels. Beyond 
the tall town of (Moschienizza opens its draga wliich, under the 
name Val di Sara, runs up to the southern base of Mons Major. 
Here we expect to see the water power made useful, and are 
told that “ it is proposed.” The mouth divides the Commune 
from that of Lom-ane (Lauretum) where the evergreen which 
named it, has apparently yielded the palm to the edible chesnut : 
this Marrone is looked at in a variety of ways. Baytree town, 
famed for its battle in A.D. 695, being ujxm the sea-hoard, has been 
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defended from pirates by -walls and two fortlets ; now we remark 
only its mole and Mandraccbio (inner port). From tins point 
we strike nearly due east, and with a glance at the liigh-placed 
church of Saint Peter ; at the heautiful grounds of the Abbazia 
Villa; at tall Castura, at low-lying Voleska and its portlet 
Priluka, where the tunny enters the chamber of death, we make 
old Tersatica Fiume. 

We have then, in little more than twenty-four hours, passed 
round the three sides of the Istrian peninsula. The Lloyd’s 
steamers stop at Pola between five and ten p.m., and thus they 
double the southern point during the dark. By taking the 
carriage-road to Trieste, in an eight hours’ drive, you may encircle 
Adriatic Istria. 

Istria is small in stature, great in fame. Its climatal and 
jetturic accidents have made it, like Syria and Palestine, a 
manner of earth’s epitome. The mountainous region bounding the 
east suffers from the cold of England ; the lowlands to the south 
and west enjoy the tepid warmth of Italy ; the aloe flourishes 
at pQ-vigno, and the bush feathers Monte ^laggiore, distant only 
thirty direct miles. In Eoman days the peninsula was a 
meeting-place of nations, being traversed by two great highways ; 
the great south-eastern connecting York and Aquileja -with Con- 
stantinople and the Levant; and the eastern line between 
Ancona, Pola, the rival of Piavenna, Zara and the Danube to 
Pannonia. Hence it was the chosen abode of Emperors, like 
Vespasian, and of patrician families like the Crassi (Licinii) 
the Sergii (Castro Pol*), and a host of clarissimi viri and of 
elarissiince fceminw, whose \dllas not only fined the shore, but 
extended to the centre. Hence, too, the attention paid to it by 
the poets, the geographers and the historians of antiquity. 
Of late years it has been unduly neglected. 

Section II. 

Eubaz, the marina or port of Albona, is a settlement -with half- 
a-dozen houses, including a little inn; it has a stone-reveted 
quay, a dwarf mole of good masonry, and two stepped landing- 
places. A life-boat, the “ Felis ” has been presented to it by a 
patriotic citizen, and the civil “ deputate ’" (liealth-oflicer) Sig. 
Lorenzo Dominie, by his friends called the Admiral, takes a 
pleasure in sho-wing us everytlung. The harbour is connected, 
by a good carrozzabih made by the commune, with its town 
Albona, the latter looking from afar like a huge mediieval castle 
eyried on a mountain-top, -with the tall belfry acting land-mark. 
The road runs up the left side of a rugged ravine, called in the 
town part the Valle di Eipenda, from the district (comune) 
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wliieh subtends tbe seaboad ; about ball’ way up, a bridge 
spanning a northern branch influent which chains the upper bed, 
and which rolls a cataract after rains, separates Eipencla 
from Albona ; and here the main gorge becomes the Yalle 
d’Albona. 

Tlie steep and stony flanks are seamed with paths ; and in 
places the Fiiimara works mills under cUfficulties ; during 
summer the bed is bone-diy, and in winter it pours a furious flood 
after heavy rains. 

The Eipenda-Albona ravine is simk in the normal series of 
Istrian hmestones (eocene nummulitie), and forcibly reminds 
the traveller of si mil ar features in tlie Anti-Libanus. Below 
the nummuhtes, hippurites, and radiolites (Euchsten-Kalk), hes 
on both sides of the valley, with a sharp chp, a band of Limestone 
full of the bivalve {penia), which pohshes hke marble; the 
thickness varies from eighteen inches to two feet. The eocenic 
sandstone appears on either side. About half way up (five 
hundred feet), we find on the left flank a quarry of sandy marl 
{gHs marnics), which strikes to the X.N.'VV. ; burnt and mixed 
with sand, it forms, hke the Santorin earth, a fine hydrauhe 
cement. Formerly it was fired on the spot, but the forno did 
not pay, and now it is sliipped raw to the Eovigno works. 

Eeaching the Col, w'e bend from north-west to south-west, and 
stand upon the Altipiano (plateau) of Albona, a sweUing ridge 
of extreme ferthity, broken westward by two great gorges ; the 
first is the Val di Oarpano, a copy of the Eipeucla-Albona ravine, 
draining the prison, and the second is the Yalarsa (Yal d’ Arsa), 
in former times the subaerial drain of the Lacus Arsice, the 
now stagnant Cepich, which breeds fatal fevers. The hdand 
view also has its attractions. Almost due north stands Monte 
Maggiore, simulating a cold Yesuvius ; hke the Julian Alps 
seen from Trieste, it is a local barometer, whose cap of clouds 
promises rain. A httle fiuther east rise the belfries of Pedena 
and Galignana, thrown in relief by the pure blue sky. The 
narrow plateau, of red calcareous sod, is covered with vineyards, 
and three villas now rejiresent the tluee towers that defended 
the northern approach. Along the eastern side of tlie rock- 
mound, here bluff, there sloping, upon which Albona stands, we 
easily trace the now grassy ramp of Eonian days, and wm see 
the classical arch*, at present blocked up, wdiich pierced the tah 
ivy-clad walls of the oldest fortress. 

Following the modem communal road, which communicates 
with Fiume and Pisino, as well as with Eabaz, w'e pass on the 
right the type of an Istrian chapel, della Madonna, whose long 


* Xpar the north eastern entrance. Porta S. Biagio. 
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tiled porch, supported by tliin monolithic colonnettes, received 
under its slabs the dead, before the new eeineteiy was laid out 
south of the town. High above us to the left are the old palaces 
which form the enceinte of the ex-repubheau capital ; three 
sq^uare bastions have also been converted into dwelhng-houses, 
and a long curtain of tall tenements, with fourteen windows, still 
belongs to the Depanghes, Manzini and Xegri famdies. The 
Borgo or new town, whose cltief square (Piazza del Borgo) con- 
tains the Loggie of Venetian days, and the modern Casino di 
Societa, is approached by new buildings ; conspicuous amongst 
which is that of Sig. G. de Furlane, clctto il Capetto, with one 
half by no means reflecting the other. 

AVe find rooms in the old hostelry, “Albergo al Cittadino” of 
Francesco Afladissovich : there is a new establishment in the 
upper town, but it wants the fair view of its ancient rival. 

Albona, by the Greeks called Alouon, and the Slavs Labin, 
has been frequently described, and it has its monographer. The 
latter was “ Bartolomeo Giorgini ” of Asola, who calls himself an 
Aromatario (apothocary) ; domicihated in the town ; he printed 
his twelve chapters in 1733. He places the city in north lati- 
tude 44° 40', and “grade” 37° 30' (Ptolemy, east longitude 36°), 
in the fourteenth parallel, and at the extremity of the seventh 
climate, with a maximum length of day of fifteen hours twenty- 
four minutes. The territory measures sixteen by a maximum of 
ten (Italian) miles, and its circumference of seventy is bounded 
north by the Lago di Ceshauo, and south and west by the Arsa. 
The fotmders may have been the Colchians, who, in B.c. 1222 
(= A.ii. 2731, and a.u.c. 500) “settled in Japidia, which they 
called Istria.” But he places, without any reason, the first 
Albona at Starigrad (“ old town ”), six miles from the present 
site, and eight miles from the sea : the people, finding the ah 
bad and water scarce, removed to the present hill-top. After 
the capture of Istria by the “ Eerum domini,” Albona, as is 
shown by frequent inscriptions, was a republic, and a municipium 
with the Hcdiles and Duumviri, and a Concilium Decurionale. 
She is said, on very imperfect grounds, to have embraced 
Christianity in A.D. 65. The territory suffered severely from 
the Marcoinanui and Quadi (A.D. 373) ; from the A'isigoths (a.d. 
380) ; from the Heruli (a.d. 487) ; from the Ostrogoths, under 
Theodorie the Great (a.d. 489); and from the Longobards (a.d. 
526). After belonging for thirty-two years to the Empire of 
the East, she in common with Istria, was united by Carolus 
Alagnus with the AVestern Empke (a.d. 788-909) and finally, 
under Frederick Barbarossa (a.d. 1172), she was transferred to 
the Patriarchate of Aqitileja. 

About the fourteenth century, the “oppidum” had been reduced 
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to a mere castle, about half tlie size of the present “ Old Town.” 
After various sufferings from the Saracens and other barbarians, 
it was happily united (a.d. 1420) with the then Bcjinu del Mare, 
of which men wrote dinniiiiuiii Yenetoru.m non defeiet usque ad 
finern miindi. It retained its liberties, was ruled by its Podestas, 
or Eettori, and obtamed for arms a cross gules on a held argent ; 
moreover, the extent was more than doubled, thus forming a new 
Old Town : the enceinte being strengthened by a curtain and 
hve square towers, which still remain, except that to the north- 
east, fallen a few years ago. In 1587-1600, the chief entrance 
of the new or south-western town — not to be confounded with 
the Borgo or suburb outside the walls — was further protected 
with two f ro'pugnacvla or halaarte, round towers of which the 
Terrione is a specimen, and with a Eevellino, here meaning the 
flanking waU: they were furnished with twelve eenea tonnenta. 
(bronze patereros), for which Doge Marino granted one thousand 
gold sequins. Over the inner gate, where stands the now secu- 
larised chapel of San Fior (Bishop of Cittanova, A.D. 524), was 
placed the Lion of Saint Mark, with a movable ball of stone in 
mouth. On the night of January 19th, 1599, Albona was 
attacked by seven hundred to a thousand L'zkoks or pirates 
of Signa, sent by the Archduke Ferdinand of Oratz to worry 
Venice by harrying Istria ; they were beaten ofl‘ with a loss of 
seven, and they seized the dependency of Fianuma, then unfor- 
tified. 

I must refer readers to Giorgini’s volume for the discovery, 
about A.D. 1817, at a place called Galich (one MS. gives C'alick), 
of the “ giant of Albona,” whose bones where three times the 
size of the biggest man ; and concerning the origin and the 
armorial bearings of the families Battiala and Xegii, Luciani and 
Scampicchio, Coppe and Frankovich, Ferri, Dragogna, Munzini, 
Manzoni, and Tagliapietra. 

The Museo Scampicchio had accpiired since my last visit, three 
fragments of stone implements, two found at Pisino, and one in 
diggings south of Albona, near the smaller Cistern. These 
hardly deserve illustration, but I forward a tracing of a bronze 
(copper ?) dagger blade, it was dug up by the treasure-seeking 
family. Cento per uno, a little north of the Pervodraze farm-house, 
about fifteen minutes’ walk to the south-west of Cunzi. The 
sides, which converge with the slightest catenary curve, are 
sharp, and the raised surface, with a margin of one-eiglith to a 
quarter of an inch, want the ornamental hnes and points 
which distinguish the most finished weapons. The “ part 
wanting ” has been rubbed off probably by the rude trials of the 
treasure-seeker, and it is suspected that the handle was thrown 
auay. 
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My first step ■was to the CasteUiere di Cunzi, the type of its 
kind, where one seems to stand in the presence of proto-historic 
man. Again we enjoyed the view from the Krizni-berg,* or 
cross hill, one of many little heights which, however, was not 
occupied by the old race. We explained the water supply of 
the Istrian settlement, which stood on a limestone plateau over- 
lying the “ Tasello,” like the heights south of Albona, and from 
the junction of these formations the element is plentifully 
supplied. Again I saw no trace of the dreaded -vipera del Corno, 
the gat of the Slavs, which is described as a unicorn -with a red 
tad. We gathered quantities of Cotti, pot-sherds whitened by the 
deposit of lime in the walls. The earthenware in the casteUieri 
is mostly of one kind, thick, massive, and hea^y. The fracture 
shows a dark and often an almost black core, the result of im- 
perfect baking with thorn fire in the open air, such being the 
general custom of barbarians. The reddish-yellow outer coat is 
dotted with bright points of silex, or of limestone ; these 
diminish in the improved forms, of which specimens were 
collected at Corridieo ; and they entirely disappear from the 
Roman pottery, so abundant on the Istrian seaboard. Finally, the 
unbroken specimens are all of the rudest sliape, ignoring the 
wheel, and the lips and handles are equally coarse, massive and 
irregular. 

ily friend Sig. Erneste FTaeinovich, of the Hospitale Santa 
Dominica (formerly Dubrova), who on our first 's’isit showed 
us the Starigrad di Prodol, had discovered the remains of 
another castelliere, about a mile north-east of his father’s house, 
at the place called in the Austrian map “ Erschiscze (pron. 
Ersiskic). The site belongs to the Comune of Fianona, the 
gorge of that name bearing loO*^ from, and close to, the 

whitewashed “Villa Erschiscze.” His attention was aroused by 
the country folk bringing him two fragments of a massive 
human skull. Tall limestone rocks weathered to nakedness 
occupy the centre of the area, and the enceiide was apparently, 
according to general rule, divided into two unequal parts, by a 
wall of rough blocks, six still lying on the ground, and trending 
nearly north and south (Mag.) There ai'e also signs of an 
entrance. The northern arc of the vaUum shows twci natural 
projections, which may have been useful as rude bastions, whilst 
in the southern face there are three. Excavations in the mound 
produced the characteristic black earth ; pottery, including 

* See first paper (pp. 18 — 20), when, liowever, the misprint Krini-brpk occurs 
Mt collaborator has supplied me with, a plan of the enceinte, the work of a 
qualified engineer, Sig. Enrico Soutzek. I am rejoiced to say that it estab- 
lishes the correctness of the rude sketch facing p. 20. This Tear the oak-copses 
will be cleared off, a septennial operation when money is not scarce, and there 
will be a good opportunity of taking tlie long-promised photograph. 
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several fragments with handles, hones of man, beast, and teeth of 
cattle, sheep or goats, swine, and apparently rabbits. 

Late in August 187G, Dr. Scanipicchio and 1 proceeded to 
examine the cave of Trdacina (pron. Terdazzina), the “'place of 
great cold,” on the Strada S. Giovanni (del lago), almost due 
south of, and almu.st an hour’s ea.sy walk, from Albona. Cav. 
Luciani has long been of opinion that these features, so abundant 
in tlie limestone formations of Istria, would yield troglodjtic 
remains, a theory in which I had little confidence. Immediately 
on leaving the town, the limestone cbftlet capping the sandstone 
shows signs of occupation ; here probably was some defence for 
the important line leading to Porto Traghet, the Traghetto or 
Ferry of the Arsa. Immediately below, and to the east of the 
Hauteville, to the left of the road, lies La Cisterna Grande, of 
Homan date, sobdly biult of fine brick, with square pillars, 
vaults and rounded arches : a little farther on is a second, which 
remains blocked up, and a third, La Cisterna Piccola, or La 
Zuecca, used by tanners, is under the Campo Santo in the place 
called Alle Fontane. Also on the left is the chapel of S. Mauro, 
where were found cinerary urns, and the funerary inscriptions 
of the Ga^LLLius or Ca%’iliu3 family, of which one is now preserved 
in the Loggie of Albona, F urtlier seaward lies S. Gallo, which 
yielded a stone inscribed to the Holy Xymphs,” on a balneum 
built for the use of tlie Municipittm ; while southermost of all, 
lies Grasisehie, a position commanding the roads to Eabaz, 
Portolungo and Santo Marina. 

Passing to the left the cliapel of Santa Maria Maddalena, 
belonging to the Scampicchio family, we leave on the opposite 
side that of S. IMichele upon a height. We see near us the 
village Castelliere de S. Antonio di ilonte on the right bank of 
the Albona gorge, all its antiquities having been destroyed, and 
far below us appears the long bare point of Portolimgo, the 
northern jaw of the fjord immediately south of the Eabaz bight. 
A wall of large stones across the narrow neck, and another cistern 
for rain-water, suggests that tliis was the site of a Eoman villa, a 
common feature on the seaboard of Albona, where the con- 
querors of the world, having no fear of pirates, enjoyed their 
batliing, and breathed air 4° (F.) warmer than the temperature 
of the upper elements. Before, however, proceeding to 
Trdacina, I will translate the last communication upon the 
subject of these caverns sent to me by Cav. Luciani, with my own 
remarks upon his long list. 

Doctor Scampicchio sent on half-a-dozen labourers, and 
whilst they sank their shaft, we measured the cave. Its length 
is twenty-tour metres, by seven to eight broad, and the average 
height may be five. One of the Xegri family had converted it 
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into an ice-house by pa'ving the floor, by running across the 
mouth a dry-tvall provided tvith a doorway, and by similarly 
protecting the smaller and deeper end. Various holes picked 
in the ceiling and in the sides, showed the familiar signs of the 
treasure-seeker. But our search was utterly unsatisfactory. 

The calcareous red earth was found unclistttrbed ; only the 
narrowest stratum, about a foot below the level, denoted the 
black mould, and it was probably due to temporary occupation 
by shepherds or robbers ; a few mouldered bones of beasts, and 
fragments of old pottery, which might have been transported, 
formed the sole and the unsatisfactory find. W dug down to 
the ground rock, one metre or so below the surface ; then we 
gave up Trdacina as hopeless ; and with it all hopes of finding 
troglodytic man in the Istrian peninsula. 

I had always doubted, despite the robust belief of my friend 
Luciani, that a race of cave-dwellers would be found in this 
region. As a rule* the troglodyte afiects climates wliich are 
either very hot and rainless, as near the Bed Sea, or cold, as in 
the north of France. Moreover, cave-dwellers do not, even in 
our day, readily give up their cheap and comfortable abodes ; 
this may be seen throughout La Beanee, and even at Saiut Cime, 
within an hour’s railway-travel from Paris. Again, the per- 
petual infiltration of rain, which doubtless was more abundant 
in the days before Istria-land was disforested, must have made 
them damp and malarious, in fact very uncomfortable compared 
with those of the chalk. The essentially temperate climate of 
the fair peninsula, also, would suggest subaerial habitations, 
and it offered peculiar facilities for building ; Umestoues wdiose 
natural fracture saves the trouble of blasting and cutting, and 
abundance of w'ood for the rude wigwam. Finally, the 
large number of the pre-historic or proto-historic “ Castellieri,” 
w'hich may amount to a score in the small territory of Albona, 
is adverse to the existence of a troglodytic race. 


XOVEMBEK 27th, 1877. 

Mr. John Evans, D.C.L., F.E.S., Presulint. in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The election of the following gentlemen as ordinary members 
w'as announced — I’rofessor Flower, F.E.S. ; Count CJeneral 

* There are exceptions, for instance at Grand Canarr. ar.d other places which 
readilr suggest themselres. 

2 C 2 
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Menabrea, Italian Ambassador in London ; M. Elie Eeclus ; 
Eev. Edgell Wyatt EdgeU ; M. G. Bertin. 

The follotving presents to the Library were announced, and 
thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors for 
the same. 


For the Libraet. 

From the Berlin Anthropological Society. — Zeitschrift fiir Eth- 
nologic. iMo. 4, 1877. 

From the Association. — Journal of the Eoyal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland. Vol. IV, Xo. SO. 

From the Society. — Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes 
de Moscow. Xo. 2, 1877. 

From the Institctiox. — Journal of the Eoyal Institution of 
Cornwall. Xo. XIX, 1877. 

From the Society. — Journal of the Eoyal Geological Society of 
Ireland. Vol. IV, Ft. 4. 

From the Eoyal Academy of Vienna. — Sitzungsherichte philos.- 
histor. Classe 82. Band, Heft 3 ; 83. Band, Heft 1-4 ; Classe. 
math.-naturw, 1876, I Ahtheil., Xos. 1-7 ; ditto II, Xos. 4-7 ; 
ditto III, Xos. 1—5. 

From the India Office. — Statistics, Agriculture and Commerce ; 
Census of the Bombay Presidency, 1872. 

From the Editor. — Eevue Scientifiqne, Xos. 20 and 21, 1877. 

From the Editor. — Xatureto date. 

Major-General A. Lane Fox, F.E..S., exhibited various objects 

from Istria and Scinde. 

The President read a communication from M. Lubavsky, on 

the Civilising results of Eussian Conquests. 

The following paper was then read by the Director, in the 

absence of tlie author. 


XoTES ox Socotra. By Captain F. M. Huxtee, E.X. 

IVellstEd’s description of Socotra is very accurate as far as it 
goes. The appearance of the plateaux between the north and 
south of the island from Jebel Hagair to Ea.s Katain is very 
peculiar. The whole surface is composed of an extraordinary 
soft limestone, which .seems to be in slabs ; a curious eftect is 
produced by these being here and there cracked and forced up 
into irregular piles ; in other places the surface has been worn 
and eaten into by rain, until it is perfectly honeycombed ; some 
parts are free of stone, and are covered with a rich red soil ; 
everywhere vegetation exists, and where the slabs are more 
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broken, it is luxurious ; radaMn rnitlira, a bush resembling 
laurel; cuneeroo, lakaltam, and a sort of hahool are the chief 
trees and shrubs ; drao'on’s-blood trees are numerous, as also are 
aloes. 

On the ■western plateaux of Sehiebaham and Doftai, down to 
Eas Eakoof on the range of Jebel Tsobrahi, there are numerous 
lumps of limestone, smooth and round, about a foot or so in 
diameter, the action of rain, or rather water, collecting in catdties 
in the topside of these, has graduaUy hollowed them out into 
large stone howls, the edges of wliich are rotmded off with such 
regularity as to suggest human agency. 

The map prepared by Wellsted is not a very satisfactory 
guide in rambling about the island, the altitudes are not in 
accordance with those exhibited by an aneroid barometer, the 
difference being in some cases nearly 1,000 feet ; again, the valleys 
intersecting the plateaux are not shown, and many hills of up- 
wards of 500 feet in elevation are entirely omitted ; the slopes 
are not graduated, and an attempt to follow the routes indicated, 
would occupy very much more time than an inspection of the 
distances as laid down woidcl lead one to expect. 

Of the portion ■visited, the very extensive valley between 
Tidhau Maala and Tidhau Mataala on the ■west, and the Shieha- 
ham range on the north and west, appears eminently adapted 
for cultivation. The extent of this plain cannot be less than 
100 square miles, and it receives the drainage of aU the hids 
which surround it on every side. The outlet is through a narrow 
gorge on the north-west side, whence the flood passes into 
another though smaller vaUey containing perhaps 20 to 25 
square miles of crdtivatable area ; thence the torrent rushes 
through a gorge about a quarter of a mile towards the sea, into 
which it pours close to Khor Ogahim. It is said this stream 
runs down for about a mile from tlie outlet in a body of water 
about 20 feet deep, carrying everything before it. It is aug- 
mented in the lesser valley by the drainage of all the westerly 
hills which skirt the valley running out to Eas Shaab. The soil 
of hoth these valleys is apparently a red loam, and even after a 
very dry season they are the only part of the western portion of 
the island where good pasturage is to be found. They are 
covered with a sort of stiff long grass, that grows in bunches and 
the whole plain or valley is sprinkled with bushes, almost all of 
which afford pasture for camels. 

The climate during April is exceedingly warm in the plains, 
although the thermometer only ranged from 78 to 88 degrees at 
sea level. On the higher parts of the island the nights and 
mornings are cool and occasionally cold, and an exceedingly 
heavy dew begins to fall after sundown. The heat of the sun 
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during the day is very oppressiye ; there is little or no breeze, 
and the rocky surface absorbs and emits great heat. 

The flora is not so yaried in appearance as y'oidd be supposed ; 
some trees and shnd>s repeat themselyes so frec|uently as to 
■weary the eye. On the northern slopes of the hills, riietaJiin, 
dragon’s-blood trees, and a sort of labool are yery preyalent. 
On the southern slopes and on the plateaux, besides the aboye- 
mentioned, cidcnium ohesum, a kind of milk bush, and the 
shrub resembling laurel, are obtrusively apparent. On the 
southern side of the island, adenium, ohesum, mithra, and a 
few so-called laurel shrubs are aU that grow ; and the weaker 
bushes are bent over by the violence of the south-west Monsoon 
■winds. 

In the centre of the table-land amcroo and lakahim trees 
abound. It is said the dragon’s-blood tree is found of two species, 
or, as the natives say, of two sexes ; but as there does not seem 
to be any such operation necessary to fecundate, as is the case 
with the date palm, it would be more proper to say that there 
are two species, one barren, and the other producing a berry from 
which no doubt seed is disseminated. Observing very closely, all 
young trees appeared to belong to the so-called female or fruit- 
ful description, and it is not imtil a certain age is reached that 
it becomes apparent into which species the tree will eventually 
develop. "VVeUsted has well described both trees, but he does 
not notice the last-mentioned peculiarity. The radical difference 
between the two species is the presence or absence of the short 
stumpy branches from which the umbel of spiky leaves springs, 
and the greater length of the latter in the fruit-bearing kind. 
The branches, never more than a foot long, develop and throw 
out fresh branches, so tliat a verv' old tree has the appearance 
of an umbrella or mushroom. The tree is occasionally incised, 
and a portion of the bark scraped oft’ about 2 inches square. 
This space fills with gum in a fortnight or three weeks, which is 
collected in the end of April. The gum sometimes exudes of 
its own accord from cracks and fissures in the bark. 

The arauroo is a coarse description of frankincense tree, 
it has the same curly indented leaf, but of a much larger size, 
the trunk is also thicker than the Luban tree, and the foliage 
is even more scanty ; the leaves are frequently of a brick-red 
colour. The bark is very thick, and is of a pinkish-brown hue 
where the outer green covering has peeled off ; this last is always 
hanging about in strips, giving the tree the appearance of being 
in tatters. The bark is used by the natives to make buckets 
for holding water ; by what process it is joined, shaped, and 
made water-tight, there was not time to discover. The fruit is 
a berry about the size of a marble, and the gum exudes freely 
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when the bark is incised. It has a strong aromatic smell and 
taste, is of a clear white transparent colour, and might no doubt 
he found commercially valuable were it collected and exported. 

LaJcahirn is another tree which yields an aromatic gum. 
At a distance it somewhat resembles amuroo, except that the 
leaves are smaller and not curly, and the berry is different. 

The aloe of Socotra needs no discription. The collection of 
the juice is enthely in the hands of the Sultan, who assesses 
each landowner in a fixed cpiantity per annum. Great care- 
lessness is frequently practised in expressing the juice, and 
many impurities are mixed with it by the Bedouins to increase 
the weight; but the Sultan has a novel way of punishing this 
attempt at fraud when discovered, by pouring the contents of the 
skin of impure aloes over the head of the culprit. Judging from 
the appearance of the hands of the persons eniqiloyed in working 
the plant, this must have an uncomfortable effect on the skin. 

The Island of Socotra is divided into lots, and there is great 
jealousy as to boundaries, which are carefully marked. An average 
assessment of about four keilas of ghee is exacted from each 
male adult per annum. The collection of this rent in kind is 
attended with so many difficulties, that perhaps one-half of the 
Bedouins do not pay regtdarly. 

The herds of sheep and cattle are not nearly so numerous as 
might be expected from pretious accounts, at least in that 
portion visited, but it is possible that the flocks actually 
observed, were not fairly representative as regards the actual 
numbers of sheep and cattle on the island. 

The value of the ghee received by the Sultan yearly by 
payments in kind, is estimated at five hundred dollars ; aloes 
bring him in two hundred and fifty dollars, and dragon’s-blood 
eighty dollars ; dues on the mother-of-pearl fishery, etc., make 
his total income up to about a thousand dollars per annum. 
The dragon’s-blood trees on one tract of land are tlie e.xclusive 
property of the Sultan, the remainder of the trees are in the 
hands of the, Bedouins, who lease the several tracts. 

The Bedouins of the interior are divided into numerous 
families, but there are only a few principal tribes. Unfor- 
tunately time did not allow, or opportunity serve, for a complete 
investigation into the variuus “ fakhidahs ” as they are called, 
but one trilte who occupy the western portion of the island 
claim to be decendants of the Portuguese. They are called 
“ Kisshim,” and are tall, finely made, thin lipped, straight-fea- 
tured, pleasant looking men. The women are very like gyjisies, 
and are not darker than Goanese, whom they much resemble. 
It must be remembered that the Portuguese probably inter- 
married with the Arabs and aborigines, and it is hardly fair ti.i 
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dra-w" conclusions from the appearance of descendants after fire or 
six generations, especially as there does not seem to have been 
any attempt to preserve purity of descent by marrying only 
descendants of the same stock. 

The “ Momi ” who reside in the eastern portion of the island 
are said to be the result of intermarriage between the aborigines 
and Abyssinians. Certainly some Bedouins that were observed 
resembled GaUas in every way. 

The “ Camabar,” who occupy Hajair and the higher ranges 
above Tamarida, are supposed to be the result of marriages 
between the aborigines and the ilahri Arabs. A^ery many of the 
latter take wives irom among the Bedouins, the women being 
nothing loth to become the inmates of harems, where they can 
lead a life of comparative idleness and luxury, in place of 
wandering about in the heat of the day with the flocks, returning 
at night only to have to toil afresh in miUdng the goats and 
cows, churning butter, and cooking for their lazy male relatives. 

The Bedouin women of Hajan, wear the usual Arab long 
blue chemise, confined at the waist by a belt as described by 
AA^ellsted, but those to the westward improvise a petticoat from 
the coarse blanket they themselves weave. On the upper part 
of the body a loose jumper, with short sleeves, is worn, which 
has a hole for the head to pass through. 

The hands and feet of the women are large, the legs are very 
stout and tliick in the ankle, even among the younger females. 
S'o extraordinary abnormal development of the posteriors was 
noticed, such a AVellsted describes. The women wear their hair 
in tAvo long plaits, to lengthen which, frizettes of goat’s hair are 
used, and the ends are joined together, the braids hanging down 
the back in a loop. The hair over the forehead is cut short, 
leaving a fringe about an inch long across the brow, A’ery much 
like the present fashion in England. The only ornaments worn 
are the common Arab ear-ring and armlet. Sometimes a neck- 
lace composed of glass beads, bits of amber, agate, dragon’s- 
blood, &c., with rupees as pendants at intervals, is hung round 
the neck. AA^hile herding the fiocks, every woman carries in her 
hand a spindle, spinning as she goes along sheep and goat’s hair 
into coarse thread, eventually to be woven into blankets .with 
the sinipjlest of hand looms. The A^ery young children are 
carried in a blanket or cloth slung OA'er the mother’s back, 
while those just able to walk are hoisted on their father’s or 
mother’s .shoulders, sitting three Avith the leg.s dangling in front, 
the balance being preserved by a firm hold of tlie parental 
head. The fcAv children seen appeared A^ery scrofulous. 

The teeth of both sexes are kept beautifully clean by a tooth- 
stick of a kind of A\’ood which tastes like licorice root. 
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The girls do not marry until they reach the age of seventeen 
or eighteen. The “ malar ” or dowry is usually ten dollars, 
and the “ dafa,’^ or preUniinary present, consists of twenty 
goats. 

The men, as already noticed, are well built. There is among 
the western tribes great diversity of feature, but no African 
taint is yet visible. It was observed that nearly all the 
“ Kisshim ” had overhanging jaws and prominent teeth, the 
broad shoulders, lean flanks, and stout well-formed legs, seem to 
bear out their claim to descent from an European stock. They 
are also very much taller than any of the other races on the 
island. The “ Kisshim ” were delighted to welcome a “ Feringe,” 
whom they hailed as brother, and hastened to entertain with 
milk and goat’s flesh ; an in\’itation to dinner was declined 
reluctantly on the score of want of leisure. In no instance 
was more clothing worn by the men than the ordinary^ Arab 
“ maawiz,” or kilt of American cloth ; in the hand is carried a 
few yards of sheeting or a blanket, which is cast over the 
shoulders to protect them from the fierce heat of the noonday 
sun. Xothing is ever worn on the head. The hair in the 
“ Kisshim ” is generally straight, though sometimes wavy, hut 
never crisp and curly' as is the case with the “ Momi,” and some 
of the “ Camabar.” 

Although the Bedouins of Socotra take advantage of the 
many natural caverns which are found all over the island, yet 
they are not always troglodites. 

The houses, however, are of the rudest description, being built 
of rubble walls, with a flat roof of earth, which is supported on 
rafters and branches of trees. In almost every' instance where a 
habitation is found, there is also a lai-ge circidar erection of similar 
construction for the protection of the sheep and goats in wet 
weather. Each of these covered folds has dso an open court- 
y'ard with high walls, topped with branches, in which the 
flocks are placed at night. The portion roofed in is usually 
nearly circular, and is perhaps 30 to 40 feet in diameter, the 
open court is rather larger ; the human dwellings are the same 
shape, but only 15 to 20 feet in diameter. 

The food of the Bedouins consists chiefly of milk and the 
flesh of goats or sheep, varied by dates, rice, and bjri when 
attainable. A kind of land snad, which is found at the roots of 
trees, is baked and eaten. There are two distinct species of 
these snails, each of which is of three different sizes. The 
smallest size, of the elongated spiral shelled species, chmb trees, 
and branches are occasionally covered with them so as to leave 
hardly' any' space bare. This does not appear to have the 
immediate eflect of killing the tree. 
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Eeligion seems to set slightly on the Bedouin, he only prays 
when he has an audience, and even in the very act of prostra- 
tion he wiE turn round, join in the conversation, and again con- 
tinue his devotions, until the requisite outward observances 
have been completed. 

Circumcision is not universally practised, and each little 
community has its own place for performing the rite, as in some 
parts of Arabia. This ceremony seems to he the occasion of 
the only festival of any note amongst Bedouins, who then feast 
and dance. Unfortunately, no opportunity occurred of ascertain- 
ing the description of dance practised. It was observed that 
the mark of the cross is still used on the headstones of graves. 
Several rude crucifixes and upright tombstones were noticed. 

The camels of the island are weE worthy of mention for their 
agility and surefootedness, in which they rather resemble miEes 
than the ordinary “ ship of the desert.” In appearance they 
are in no way peciEiar, except perhaps that the neck is heavier 
than is the case with the ordinary camel of burden in Africa and 
Arabia. The sadcEe is simple, and weE suited to the country. 
It consists of two inverted Y’s of wood joined at the top and 
middle as in the sketch; this frame only covers the hump. 





not being much more than a foot long or high. Behind and 
over this are placed a succession of thick rugs, like blankets, of 
gunny, to the number of seven or eight, lymg one over another 
backwards and forwards, for each blanket is only three-fourths 
of the length of the saddle. These rugs are then forced up by 
a rope being passed round about a foot from the top as in the 
sketch. Across the saddle two long mat bag panniers are slung 
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by two transverse sticks attached to the panniers. Each bag 
is capable of containing about three one dozen claret cases, and 
a Socotrine camel can easily carry three or four hundred pounds 
weight over any ground. 

Upon the range which runs along the southern coast, and 
about 14 or 15 miles east of Eas Kattani, there stands the mins 
of a very extensive Portuguese fort. It consisted apparently of a 
main building with outworks, and had square towers at three of 
its angles. Bound it are the remains of what must have been a 
settlement of perhaps one hundred houses, as also of a large tank, 
which can hold a considerable quantity of water when full. 
Enins of houses are to be foimd at and near Ferigho at the 
head of the valley which runs down from Hagair Adiha to the 
south coast. Standing on the latter ridge, the sea is visible 
on both sides of the island. In the bed of the stream is 
a fine piece of water which has evidently been deepened and 
retained by artificial means. Wellsted states that similar 
remains exist on Jebel Eummel south-east from Tamarida. 

The inscriptions mentioned by that traveller could not be 
discovered, but the hieroglypliics Avere seen and copied. They 
are cut on the surface of an extensive flat layer of rock 
(apparently hmestoue), which crops up about a quarter of a mile 
from the seashore, two miles east of Ogahim on the road to 
Tamarida. The surface on which the marks are cut is about 
50 yards long, and 25 or 30 broad. Xo two figures are in line 
with one another, so as to give the idea of a continued 
sentence; they lie at all angles, some distant from the next 
nearest 20 or 30 feet. It must be left to others to decA-pher or 
attach a date to these hieroghqdiics, as well as to discoA'er their 
authors. They in no Avay resemble the inscription at Hisu 
Ghorah, which had been Ausited only two or three days 
previously, and Avhich continues in a good state of preservation. 
It were perhaps friA'olous to remark that the impression left on 
the mind after seeing the marks on the beach as Socotra, was 
that someone had stood AA'ith bare feet together and drawn aline 
round them. The figures of human feet in this position being 
very numerous, and constituting perhaps three-fourths of the 
total marks on the rock. 

The route followed on the occasion of the A'isit to the island 
when the above notes were collected, can easily be traced on 
Wellsted’s map. Landing at Taniainda, the first day’s march 
Avas to Hajair Adiha, 3,2UU feet ahoA’e the leAul of the sea, on the 
ridge Achich connects the Hajair range. Thence the hills Ar ere 
descended to Ferigho in the A'alley, Avhich Wellsted shows 
as lying betAveen Killiem and Scrakou. From Ferigho, after 
foEowing the valley for a few miles, the track turned off to the 
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■R'est’vrard over KelKem doY’n into the next valley, which was 
ascended a few miles ; when again a turn was made to the 
westward over Daftai, into a sort of devil’s punch-howl. After 
lea%'ing the latter, the plateau Schiehahane was ascended, and 
finally a halt was made for a day near the head of the pass 
south-west of Eaggian. The height of this pass, by the way, is 
nearer 3,200 feet than 1,500 as shown in IVellsted’s map. From 
hence a short trip was made across the island in a south- 
westerly direction, to near Eas Kattain, and again northwards 
across the large valley into the smaller, which finally debouches 
at Elhor Ogahein, or as IVeUsted calls it, Haggien. 

A coEeetion of a few words of the language peculiar to the 
island was made ; but the results are so poor as to be hardly 
worth recording, and it must he reserved for a future occasion 
to investigate the interesting problem of the origin of the 
Socotrine dialect. It will suffice to notice one peculiarity in 
pronunciation which a foreigner strives in vain to overcome ; 
many words commence with a sort of combination of s, h and 1, 
and have a peculiar siblUant twang as if they were being spat 
out ; thus, “ Shlhang,” milk, is pronounced as if spoken by a 
person with a hare lip, very many words seem to be uttered as if 
the mouth were fuE. 

In the discussion on the above, Major-Gen. A Lane Fox, and 
Mr. Hyde Clarke took part. 


The Director then read the following papers in the absence of 
the authors. 

Hotes ox the Zapaeos. By Alfeed Simpsox, Esq. 

In consequence of the author’s absence from England, the 
publication of this paper is postponed tdl the next number of 
the Journal. 


On some Chahacteeistics of the Malayo-PolYxesiaxs. By 
Eev. S. J. Whitmee, F.E.G.S., C.M.Z.S. 

Theee are, I believe, many indications that the brown Poly- 
nesians have descended from a higher intellectual and social 
level than that they at present occupy. In this paper I intend 
to notice a few of these, esjiecially such as occur among the 
natives of Samoa. 

1. The comparatively high social position occupied by 
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women is one of these. It is something very much above 
the lowest savagery, in which woman is simply the slave and 
tool of man. Among the black Polynesians (Xegrito-Poly- 
nesians), as among other savages, her position is worse than that 
of the dog, whose food — the leavings of the lords of creation — 
she shares. But among the brown race, throughout the whole 
of Polynesia, woman maintains a position of importance, 
perhaps only a little inferior to the relative position held by 
our “ better-halves ’’ in our own homes. 

Some time ago, I read an account of a \dsit made to the Hew 
Hebrides by a gentleman who was, apparently, unacquainted 
with tlie fact that women hold such different positions in the two 
races. In those islands, there are two or three colonies of brown 
Polynesians, who, although they are surrounded by the blacks, 
keep themselves to a great extent free from mixture with them. 
This gentleman visited one of the brown Polynesian colonies, 
and was at once struck with the strange difference between the 
women of the colony, and those of the other islands. This 
is one of the most constant distinctions between the two races. 

The same ride is found to hold good on the south-eastern 
portion of Hew Guniea. On that island, where the black race 
is found, woman occupies a low position. On the other hand, 
where the brown race exists, she occupies a position nearly 
equal to that of man. This is likewise true of Madagascar, 
the Hova population of which island appears to have affinities 
with the brown Polynesians. 

Among these Polynesians (as also among the Malagasy) 
women may hold the highest position, and they inherit titles 
just as men do. In fact, rank is more often communicated by 
the mother than by the father. The son of a lady^ of rank will 
always take rank -with his mother, even if his father be of no 
rank. But the son of a man of rank is not necessarily entitled 
to rank unless his mother be a chieftainess. 

I am aware that this fact of rank being transmitted on the 
mother’s side in preference to the father's, usually indicates a low 
state of morals, but it is also an indication of the superior 
position held by women. 

2. The existence of hereditary' ranks and titles among the 
brown Polynesians, appears to me to indicate a former condition 
higher than what is usually understood as a savage state. 

Among them we find nearly as many' ranks and grades as are 
found in our most civilised countries. Bank is hereditary ; a 
long and good pedigree is of as much importance in Poh'nesia 
as in any part of the world. In some islands, although there is 
no Heralds’ College, there is something which answers the same 
purpose. A special study is made of pedigi-ee. In disputes 
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about ranks and titles^ which are of not infreq[uent occurrence, 
the old men who are specially up in questions of this kind, and 
who are looked to as the keepers of the heraldic records, will 
trace the pedigree of a family backward through aU its ramifi- 
cations, from generation to generation, until they come to the 
bluest of the blue-blood in some ancestor of the heroic age. 

The aspiring scion of an itpstart family, which has been 
ennobled for only a few generations, is scornfully looked down 
upon, and “ snubbed ” by the representative of what we may, 
for convenience, call, one of the old Norman families. 
Although he may be able to trace his pedigree to a real hero, he 
may be told, at a public gathering of the people, by a rival 
chief, that his family is but of yesterday. 

One cause of a recent dispute about the title to royalty in 
Samoa, is a thing of this kind. The most popular and most 
powerful family, which claims a right to provide a king for the 
islands, is of comparatively recent origin. The founder of this 
family obtained liis title during one of the wars between the 
Tongans and the Samoans, of which the traditions of the latter 
people are full The story may be worth giving. It is as 
follows. The Tongan people, under the leadership of their 
king, invaded Samoa, and oven-an the island of Upolu. This 
man determined to drive away the invading force. He defeated 
the Tongans, and drove them the entire length of the island. 
The defeated king was much impressed with the bravery, and 
also with the magnanimity of his opponent, for he had scorned 
to slay or in any way injure the women who accompanied the 
invading force. Before learing the island, the king sought a 
truce and made friends with the warrior. They met ; and the 
defeated king greeted his conqueror with these words : 
“ Malietoa ' Malietau !” which mean, enough of bravery ' 
enough of war ! From tliat time the first exclamation — enough 
of bravery — was adopted as the title of nobility for the brave 
warrior. It is the Mahteoa of the present day who is the 
popular candidate for the kingship. 

3. The tenure of landed and other property ; the systematic 
division of all the land, even to the tops of the mountains, 
among the people ; and the hereditary transmission of such 
property from generation to generation, all seem to me to point 
to something far above mere savagery. I have explored a good 
many of the mountains in the Samoan Islands, but I never 
found a peak, or a valley, a mountain torrent, a water-fall, or 
even a remarkable rock, which had not a specific name. Many 
of the most remarkable places and objects have interesting 
myths connected with them, which point back to the distant 
past of, what I say call, their heroic age. 
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4. The traditional and mythological poetry of the Malayo- 
Polynesians also indicates some intellectual elevation in former 
times. It appears certain that the former intellectual status 
of the people was much superior to the present. Some of 
their myths and poems have a considerable amount of beauty in 
them. 

The keeping of these myths intact has always been considered a 
matter of very great importance by the people in past times. 
But the dilligence of the keepers of these records has, in a great 
measure, died out in the islands where Christianity has been 
long introduced. The old men retained their knowledge of 
them ; but a yoimger generation, growing up with many new 
ideas of new things to occupy their attention, have, almost as a 
matter of course, neglected to learn and retain these traditional 
songs and myths of their country. It is the old story of new 
things displacing the old, which we constantly find wherever 
we go. 

It is doubtful whether it would be possible, under the new 
conditions obtaining in the islands, for the present generation to 
retain aU their old m}1;hs with the verbal accuracy with which 
they have been retained in the past. The mere labour of fixing 
them in the memory could scarcely be gone through by the 
present generation. The possession of books, which they can 
read and refer to at all times when they wish to refresh the 
memory, has made them unwilling to take the trouble of com- 
mitting to memory these long stories and poems. The only way 
of securing them would have been by writing. But no native 
seems to have thought of this until it was suggested to some of 
them very recently. And the jealousy with which the choicest 
myths were guarded by their recognised keepers, presented a 
great obstacle in the wmy of committing them to paper. 

These keepers usually belonged to a few families, and it was 
their duty to retain intact, and transmit from generation to 
generation the myths and songs entrusted to their custody. The 
honour of the tamilies wms involved in it. It was the hereditary 
duty of the elder sons of these families to acquire, retain, and 
transmit them with verbal accuracy. And it was not only a 
sacred duty, but the right of holding such myths and songs was 
jealously guarded as a valuable and Ironourable privilege. 
Hence the difficulty of having them secured by writing. Care 
was taken not to recite them too frequently or too fully at one 
time. Sometimes they have been purposely altered in order to 
lead the hearers astray. Missionaries and other foreign residents 
who have manifested an interest in these myths, have often been 
deceived in this way. Oidy a person thoroughly familiar with 
the language, quite conversant with the habits of the people, and 
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who had their confidence, could secure a trustworthy version. 
And this was usually secured only after a promise made to 
the keepers of these treasures not to make it public in the 
islands. 

But notwithstanding these difficulties, some missionaries and 
others have succeeded in making large collections of choice 
myths and songs, and I am not without hope that before very" 
long we may succeed in collecting them together for the for- 
mation of a comparative mythology" of Polymesia. 

I have myself given little attention to this branch of study, 
having been fully occupied with other work. But for some time 
I have been trying to induce others, who have large stores of 
such treasm’e, to arrange and translate their material so as to 
make it available when the time arrives for utdising it. I have 
also tried to induce the most intelhgent of the natives in Samoa 
and some other islands, to commit to writing all they can 
possibly obtain. In this way I have already secured some 
material from Samoa, the Tokelau, Ellice, and Gilbert Islands. 

I have recently learnt with great pleasure that Mr. Tiiibner is 
about to publish an important work on Polynesian Archteology* 
founded on legends, chants, &c., which have been collected in 
the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands. From the preface to this 
work, a proof of which (Iry the courtesy of Mr. Tiiibner) I have 
read, I gather that it will be a valuable contribution to the 
subject on which it treats ; although probably some of the author’s 
theories founded on his material, may not meet with universal 
acceptance from students of Polynesian arclneology". 

Being specially interested in the languages of Polymesia, I 
regard with great interest, the collection and publication of tlie 
ancient mydhs, and songs of the people, on account of the light 
they" throw on the changes which the various dialects have 
undergone. Most of these legends and songs contain archaic 
forms, both idioms and words, unknown to most of the present 
generation of the people. Hence they" furnish the ethnologist 
and philologist with earlier and more valuable material for 
tracing the affinities of the Polynesian dialects with other 
languages than anything which can be obtained from a study' of 
these dialects as at present spoken. 

The way in which verbal accuracy in the transmission of tlie 
legends and songs has been secured is worth mentioning. In 
some islands all the principal stories, indeed all which are of 
value, exist in two forms, in 'prose and in poetry. The prose 
form gives the story in simple language. The poetic gives it 

* The title of this worli has since been changed to An .4ccount of the Polv- 
ncsian Eace, its Origin and iligrations, and the Ancient History of the 
Hawaiian People.” By A. Fornander. 
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in rhj’lHm, and usually in rhyme also. The jDoetic form is used as 
a check on the more simple and more easily changed prose 
form. As it is easy to alter and add to the prose account, that 
is neyer regarded as beitig genuine, unless each particular has 
its poetic tally. An omission or interpolation in the poetic form 
would, of course, be easily detected. Thus the people haye 
recognised the fact that a poetic form is more easily remembered 
than a prose form, and that it is better adapted for securing the 
strict accuracy of liistorical myths. May not this have been 
what gaye origin to jioetry in all parts of the world ? 

I conclude this short and imperfect paper with a few verses 
from the commencement of a Samoan song of great anticpiity 
on the creation of land out of the waste of water. 


Original, 


1 G-alu lolo ; ma galu fatio’o j 

2 Galu tau, ma galu fefatia’i ; 

3 O le auau peau ma le sologa ; 

4 Na ona faifua, a e le fati peau. 

5 Peau taoto ; peau taalolo ; 

6 Peau malie ; peau lagatonu ; 

7 Peau a Mi’a ; peau la’aia ; 

8 Peau fatia ; peau taulia ; 

9 Peau tautala ; peau lagava’a ; 

10 Peau tagata ; peau a Sisifo mai Gagae ; 

11 O Iona soa le auau tata’a. 

12 E mapu i lagi tuli* mai vasa. 

13 Tangaloa fia malolo, 

14 T4 lilia i peau a lalo. 

15 Fea le nuu na mua’i tupu, 

16 Tangaloa e taumuli ai ? 

17 Manu’a-tele na mua’i tupu. 


Translation. 

1 Rollers flooding j rollers dashing ; 

2 RoUere fighting j rollci*s clashing ; 

3 The current of waxes sliding along, 

4 Surging high, but breaking not. 

5 "Waxes reclining j waxes uniting j 

6 Waxes agreeable; waxes gentle j 

7 Waxes affrighted ; waxes oxerleaping ; 

8 W axes breaking ; wares warring ; 

9 Waxes roaring ; waxes stonning j 

10 Waxes human; eastern waxes marching west. 

11 His attendant the wandering current. 

12 Rests in heaven the plover from ocean. 


* The tuli is the bird, Charadrlv^ fultus Q-inl., which is known as Tanga- 
loa’s plover, tuli a Tangaloa. 

VOL. VII. 2 LI 
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13 O Tangaloa * ! I fain would rest, 

14 These lower wares affright mr breast. 

15 \\ here is the land wliich first sprang up, 

16 TVnere Xangaloa holds the helm? 

17 XXanu'a-telet first sprang up. 


In the discussion of the above, Major-General A. Lane Fox, 
and Mr. Hyde Clarke took part. 


* Tangaloa, the great Polynesian deity. 

t Manua, the eastern islands of Samoa, mentioned in many Polynesian 
legends. 



ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


The following notice of the life and laojui’s of the late 
Dr. Campbell, will doubtless be of interest to the Institute, of the 
Council of which he was so distinguished a member. 

Dr. Archibald Campbell, late Surgeon-Major in the Indian 
Army, was the son of Archibald Campbell, Esq., of Ardover, 
in the Island of Islay, North Britain, where he was born on the 
20th April, 1805. He studied in Glasgow University, then Edin- 
burgh University, from 1824 to 1827, where he graduated, M.D. 
He was appointed an Assistant Surgeon in the Honourable Com- 
pany's Service in 1827 ; and in June, 1828, joined the horse 
artillery at Meerut, then a strong corps of six troops of Europeans 
and natives, with a largo establishment of native followers attached. 
M^th this distinguished corps he served four years, during which 
he suffered much in health from exposure to the climate, in hospital 
and out-door duties. During his service with the horse artillery, 
he was twice appointed to do duty at the European Convalescent 
Depot, then recently established at Landour, in the "Western 
Himalaya, and here the exposure out of doors to the climate in the 
rainy season, and in damp newly-constructed barracks and hospital, 
serionsly affected his health. 

From the horse artillery he was appointed in 1832 to be surgeon 
at Katmandhoo in Nipal. Here he had the good fortune to serve 
on the staff of the British Resident, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, 
whose influence, interest, and e.xample, greatly contributed to 
determine his future career, both as an officer under Government, 
.and a zealous collector of information on many subjects connected 
with the Himalayan people and productions, etc. Mr. Hodgson was 
fit that time actively engag-ed upon those inquiries into the litera- 
ture, history, language, and customs of the Cis- and Trans- 
Himalayan races, and into the geology of Nipal and Thibet, which 
have placed him in the foremost rank of oriental scholars and 
naturalists. Campbell did not fail to profit by the brilliant 
example set before him, nor did he neglect his duties for these 
pursuits ; on the contrary, he so rajddly gained the confidence of 
Ids superiors, that within a little more than a year, namely, 1833, 
on the recommendation of his chief, he was appointed Assistant 
Resident, which he retained during the remainder of his sojourn in 
that country. 

Of the ze.al. ability, and assiduity with which his political duties 
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■were performed, the following official communications, addressed by 
his able and accomplished superior to the Political Secretary to the 
Government of India, bear ample and generous testimony from 
B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Resident to the Government of India. 

“ SiE, “Dated Octuher IStJi, 1834. 

“ I have the honour to forward to you, herewith, the required 
narrative of our political relations with this Durbar, drawn up by 
Dr. Campbell, who commenced it at the time he officiated as my 
assistant, and whom I permitted to complete it, in mere justice to a 
zeal and merit which seemed to me deser-ving of that encourage- 
ment. 

“ I trust that his Honor in Council will have the kindness to 
submit this performance to the favourable notice of the Eight 
Honourable the Governor- General of India ; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that it is extremely well executed, and calculated to 
reflect much light upon our existing unsatisfactory position in 
regard to Hipal.” 

(Signed) “B. H. Hodgsox.” 

Nor was the Government of India slow in responding to the 
encomium of Mr. Hodgson. Thus in 1853 the Secretary to the 
Government -writes to Mr. Hodgson, under date April 6th, 1836. 

“ SlE, 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 18th of October last, with the enclosed narrative of our political 
relations with the Nipal Durbar, drawn up by Dr. Campbell, 
and to state in reply, that the manner in which this document has 
been prepared, is considered to reflect great credit on Dr. 
Campbell.” 

And again, under date April, 1836. 

“ Sir, 

“ I am desired by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
of India in Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 25th of July last, forwarding a memorandum by Dr. 
Campbell upon our relations with Nipal. 

“2. In reply, I am directed to request that you "will convey to 
Dr. Campbell the assurance of the approbation -with which his 
Lordship in Council has -viewed this additional proof of his industry 
and zeal.” 

In 1836, he was, on the recommendation of the Resident, 
employed to accompany a mission from Nipal to the Governor- 
General in Calcutta, the first demonstration of the kind ever made 
by the Goorkhas to the British Government. A service which he 
conducted to the entire satisfaction of his employers, who thus 
signified their approval ; a reply (dated September, 1837) to the 
official account of a mission and the causes which led to it. Trans- 
mitted by the Resident. 
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“ SlE, 

“ I am directed by tke Right Honourable the Governor- General 
of India in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 8th instant, submitting memorandum by Dr. Campbell, on the 
causes and motives of the recent mission from Xipal to Calcutta, 
with your remarks. 

“ 2. In reply, I am desired to acquaint yon that the account 
furnished by Dr, Campbell has been perused with much attention 
by his Lordship in Council, and that he considers the compilation 
as being highly creditable to that gentleman. 

“ It will be printed in a continuation of the brief notice of Hipal, 
in the tract compiled by Major Sutherland.” 

In 1837, the severe illness of the Resident compelled him to 
apply for leave of absence on medical certificate, on which occasion 
he recommended that Dr. Campbell should be charged with the 
whole affairs of the Residency ; this was at a critical time, when 
Bhim Sen Thappa, who had been Prime Minister for upwards of 
twenty years, was deposed by the “ Pandes,” his rivals and in- 
veterate hereditary foes. 

The Resident’s recommendation of Dr. Campbell was couched in 
the following terms ; — 

“ The vital importance to me of having the advantage of the whole 
cold season below, induces me to hope that the R. H. the G. G. will 
be pleased to sanction, as a temporary arrangement, my making 
over charge to my Assistant, Dr. Campbell, a gentleman whose 
personal qualities and local knowledge and experience, give me all 
reasonable assurance, that he could (if such were the pleasure of 
the Governor- General), ably supply my place here, even at the 
present critical season, and so far diminish my vexation at this un- 
timely compulsory departure.” 

This was at the outbreak of the Affghan war, the most critical 
period that India has passed through in our days, not excepting 
that of the Mutiny. The urgency of this emergency called Mr. 
Hodgson back at the risk of his life, and the marvellous success of 
his measures for restraining the Kipalese from taking part against 
the British, whether by intrigues with the Sikhs, etc., or by open 
warfare, are now matters of history. 

During the period of Dr. Campbell’s residence in Xipal, he applied 
himself in acquiring a knowledge of the Ghorka language, and to col- 
lecting valuable information, especially respecting the arts, manu- 
factures, and agricultural industry of the Xipalese. These, which 
were embodied in vai'ious Reports and Papers, which were sub- 
sequently published, were in the first instance communicated to the 
Resident, who forwarded them to the Government of India, with 
high encomiums on their author, which was heartily endorsed by 
the Governor. Thus in August, 1836, the Governor-General sends 
the following communication to the Resident : — 


“ SlE, 

I am desired by the Right Honourable the Governor-General of 
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India in Council, to ackno-wledge tlie receipt of your letter, dated 
the 30th ultimo, submitting notes by yonr Assistant, Dr. Campbell, 
on the state of the arts in Xipal. 

2. In reply, I am directed to acquaint yon for the information of 
Dr. Campbell, that his Lordship in Council has derived much 
gratification from this additional instance of that gentleman’s zeal 
and ability, in collecting information of a useful and interesting 
nature.” 

And again, in February, 1837, he writes to the Resident ; — 

" Sir, 

“ I am desired by the Right Honourable the Governor- General of 
India in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 
the 8th instant, transmitting copy of a memorandum drawn up by 
Dr. Campbell, relative to the Agriculture of Aipal proper, which is 
considered to be very creditable to that officer’s zeal and ability. 

“ I am directed at the same time to acquaint you that a copy of 
the memorandum in question will be forwarded for the information 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of this Presidency.” 

In 1838, the Secretary to the Government writes in a despatch to 
the Honourable Court of Directors of the East India Company; — 

“We have read with much interest the papers which have been 
prepared by Dr. Campbell, on the ‘Agriculture of Nipal,’ on the 
‘ Connection and transactions between the British Indian Govern- 
ment and Nipal from 1793 to 1812,’ and on the ‘Mission from 
the Goorkha Durbar to the Governor-General of India at Calcutta, 
in 1835 and 1836,’ with the accompanying remarks by the 
Resident, and we are of opinion that they do much credit to the 
talent and research of these gentlemen.” 

No one expressed a greater interest in, and value for, Dr. 
Campbell’s labours than the late Lord Auckland, the Governor- 
General of India, "who in 1837, thus addressed him through his 
Private Secretary ; — 

“ My Dear Sir, 

“I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the or I 
instant, and in reply to convey to you his Lordship’s best thanks for 
the copies therewith forwarded of your very interesting and 
valuable papers on the agriculture, arts, and meteorology of Xipal.” 

Now were bis medical services less useful, whether in a purely 
professional point of view, or as tending to render the Embassy 
more beneficial to the natives of Nipal. To this again the 
Resident bears high testimony, farther in a letter addressed to Dr. 
Campbell ; and then in a despatch forwarded to the Government of 
India ; these letters are as follows ; — 

“ Sir, 

“ I have the honour to ackuowledge the receipt of your public 
letter of this day, stating the progress made within the last four 
years in conquering Nipalese prejudices, by means of medical skill 
and kuiduts.-, ; .mid to acquaint you in reply, that I consider this 
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progress, althongli partly of course, attributable to the general 
course of events, yet partly also, to your personal merit, which I 
have very great pleasure in thus publicly acknowledging.” 

“ SlE, 

“ I am desired by the Right Honourable the Governor- General of 
India in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
the 11th ultimo, transmitting copy of correspondence with Dr. 
Campbell, stating the progress made within the last five years in 
conquering jSTipalese prejudices by means of medical skill and 
kindness ; and in reply to observe that the facts therein stated are 
in a high degree honourable to the character of that intelligent and 
zealous Officer.” 

In 1839, Dr. Campbell was selected by the Governor- General (in 
consideration of his intimate knowledge of the character and 
feelings of the Xipalese officers, and the confidence of the Durbar 
produced thereby), to accompany the hiipalese Commissioners, to 
investigate a boundary dispute with “ Sikim,” which for fiv'e years 
our Government had not been able to decide satisfactorily. The 
result was a settlement of the dispute ; on which he received the 
approbation of Government, conveyed in the following letter to the 
Resident from the Secretary to the Government of India, dated 
April, 1836 : — 

“ Sir, 

“ I am desired by the Eight Honourable the Governor-General of 
India in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of two letters from 
you of the dates and on the subjects noted in the margin.” 

“ Wi April, 1836. 

“ Forwarding copy of a correspondence with Dr. Campbell on the 
subject of his claim to draw deputation allowance up to the day the 
presents of the Governor- General were delivered to the Rajah. 

“ 2. In reply, I am directed to acquaint you that the Governor- 
General in Council, has learnt with much pleasure the satisfactory 
termination of the Embassy from Hipal, a result which is mainly 
attributable to the judgment and addres.s displaced by Dr. 
Campbell in the conduct of the delicate and difficult duties confided 
to him.” 


“ m April, 1836. 

“ Reporting your having been invited to witness the delivery of 
the presents from the Governor-General to the Maharajah, which 
were much admired.” 

The successful accomplishment of this mission, no doubt 
materially contributed to his being chosen in the vear following, for 
the important dnty of superintending the settlement in Sikim, and 
consequently the political communications between the Government 
of India and Rajah of Sikim. 

British Sikim was at that time a small and powerless State, 
interposed between iXipal and Bhntan, which was coveted bv the 
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former warlike people, bnt protected by Great Britain against them. 
The importance of this post may be imagined, when it is considered, 
that were it once given up, the Jfipalese would take not it 
only, but the whole Himalaya extending to the extremity of upper 
Assam, and thus secure to this bellicose race an almost impregnable 
position of many hundreds of miles in extent, from which they 
would have threatened all Bengal and Assam whenever so dis- 
posed. 

In 1840, Dr. Campbell took charge of the new settlement of 
Darjeeling, and of our political relations with Sikim. This was 
indeed a most difficult and anxious charge, for the performance of 
the duties of which we must refer to a report on Darjeeling by 
Mr. Welby Jackson, Special Commissioner, which was published 
by the Bengal Government in 18o-5. It sets forth truly many of 
the obstructions he had to contend with ; and which he signally 
conquered. It is also highly favourable to his administration of all 
the various departments of his office, and for which he was warmly 
commended by the Board of Revenue, and the Government of 
Bengal. In addition to his official duties while at Darjeeling, he 
made several important contributions to our knowledge on the 
statistics, geography, agriculture, tribes, etc., of Sikim and 
Jlipal, a catalogue of which will be found at the end of this 
notice. Of the estimation in which his labours as Superintendent 
were held by the Government of India, the following official 
despatches aflbrd abundant proof. The first is from the Secretary 
to the Government, dated Calcutta, March, 1842, and refers to 
a dispute between the contiguous States of Bhotan and Liktinsan. 

“ SlE, 

“Themannerin which you have conducted the duties of your present 
deputation to the Bhotan frontier, is considered by the Governor- 
General in Council to be hig’hly creditable to you ; and his Lord- 
ship in Council has marked with much pleasure and approbation 
the judgment and ability with which your proceedings have been 
conducted.” 

The next is from a letter addressed by the Board of Revenue to the 
Government of Bengal, and is dated Calcutta, July, 1837 ; it runs 
thus : — 

“ The perusal of Dr. Campbell’s report has impressed the Board 
with a very high opinion of him. He is evidently zealous, active, 
and deeply interested in the prosperity of the Province and its 
people ; and ho brings to bear upon tliese active talents a sound and 
discriminating judgment. Dr. Campbell deserves the thanks of the 
Board and of the Government for his successful management. It 
is a fortunate circumstance for the new territury, they observe, that 
it was placed under so able an Officer.” 

And this was followed by a despatch from the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, in the following words 

“ The Deputy-Governor entirely agrees with the Board in the 
high opinion of Dr. Campbell, which the perusal of this report has 
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led them to form ; and he begs that an expression of his sentiments 
on this subject may be communicated to that Officer. 

In 1849 Dr. Campbell having proceeded into Sikim for the pur- 
pose of l)ringing about a better state of affairs between the British 
Government and that State, than could be effected from Darjeeling, 
found that the Rajah and his advisers were so barbarous and 
ignorant, as to believe that if the representative of the Government 
could be put under restraint, they could not fail to extort favour- 
able concessions from him. and the abandonment of all the just 
and pressing demands which the British Government had made 
upon him. 

In pursuance of this project, which was in accordance with 
custom in the intercourse of Thibetan States, he was seized, bound, 
treated with brutal violence, and called upon, at the risk of his life, 
to put his signature to whatever might be dictated to him. Although 
this failed to produce the expected result, he was detained in durance 
for six weeks, with his companion. Dr. Hooker, from which he 
suffered greatly. 

After his release, the Rajah failed to deliver up the persons who 
committed this outi’age. The most valuable portion of bis territory 
was consequently annexed, and the civil charge of it made over to 
Dr. Campl;ell. in addition to his jmevious duties ; but without any 
addition to bis pay or allowances. This new territory was an 
improving one, and at once yielded 40,000 rupees per annum, 
which was a clear gain to the Indian Government. 

Although an increase to his allowances for increased labour and 
responsibility had been sought by him, and recommended by the 
Special Commissioner, it was most unjustly withheld. 

In 1852, while engaged in making a new Revenue Settlement of 
the “ Turai,” or lowlands at the base of the hills, be contracted a 
severe fever ; from the effects of which he did not fuUy recover till 
18 .j 6, when another visit on duty to the same malarious district pro- 
duced a fresh attack of fever, so severe and repeated, that he was 
compelled to quit India on leave of absence, having then completed 
more than twenty-nuie years of continued service. 

In 18oG Dr. Campbell vDited England on sick leave, and resided 
at Richmond and Hastings with his wife and family, till April, 
18-37, when he returned to his duties at Darjeeling, aud remained in 
harness till February, 18t>2, where lie retired on his pension, having 
served for thirty-five years without increase of pay or allowance.s, or 
otlii'r recognitiuu fiU' such distinguished services than the hardly 
earned letters of commendation, which of themselves should have 
entitled him to some mark of the favour of his Government and the 
gratitude of his countiy. And what these services were was briefly 
summed up by Sir Joseph Hooker, K.C.B. (now President of the 
Rot’al Society), after two years’ residence in Sikim, in the following 
papers extracted from his Himalayan travels. “ Dr. Campbell raised 
British Sikim in ten years from its pristine condition of an 
impenetrable jungle, tenanted by half savage and mutually hostile 
races, never previously brought into contact with Europeans, to that 
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of a flourisliiiig European Sanataria and Hill Settlement, an inter- 
tribal mart of the first importance, and a rich agricultural province.” 

This was written nearly a quarter of a century ago, since which 
time Darjeeling has become a famous centre of tea and cinchona culti- 
vation, and the favourite resort of invalids from Bengal. 

Again, Dr. Hooker says, “referring to the time when Dr. Camp- 
bell was appointed to the charge of the station, ‘ Sikim ’ was the 
only part of the Himalayas east of Keuncrose, accessible to Euro- 
peans. It was inhabited by five peaceful native tribes, speaking 
different and utterly unknoAvn languages, viz., ‘ Lepchas,’ ‘ Moormis,’ 
‘ Tibetenese,’ ‘Limboos,’ and'Mechis,’ and who were overrun and 
mercilessly harrassed by two aggressive races, the powerful 
Bhotanese and the warlike Xipalese, who spoke as many other 
languages. It was Lord Auckland’s object to reconcile these 
heterogeneous elements, and make of Sikim a centre of British 
rule, and a commercial entrepot, in which all should find justice, 
protection, and a mart for their produce or wares. To this end he 
selected Dr. Campbell, who determined therefore to make the ful- 
filment of these aims the one object of his Indian career. In two 
months he saw his way, and formed his plans, and the success of his 
efforts is vouched for by report of the Commissioner referred to at 
commencement of this document.” 

More emphatic, if possible, and of greater value, as being oflBcially 
written and officially received by Government, is the following : — 

Extract from a report to Government on the Civil Adminlstratioa of the 
Darjeeling District, by Welby Jachson, Esq., Special Commis- 
sioner. 

Para. 19, 20, 21, and 22. Dated September 21sf, 1853. 

“ Eemarks. — In speaking of the administration of this district 
generally, before going into the detail of the various departments, 
it is necessary to observe that whatever has been done here has 
been done by Dr. Campbell alone. He found Darjeeling an inacces- 
sible tract of forest, with a very scanty population ; by his exertions 
an excellent Sanitarium has been estabhshed for troops and others ; 
a Hill Corps has been established for the maintenance of order and 
improvement of communication; no less than seventy European 
houses have been built, with a bazaar, jail, and buildings for the 
accommodation of the sick in the Depot; a revenue of 5U,000 
rupees has been raised, and is collected punctually and without 
balance : a simple system of administration of justice has been 
introduced, well adapted to the character of the tribes with whom 
he had to deal ; the system of forced labour formerly in use has 
been abolished, and labour, with all other valuables, has been left to 
find its own price in an open market ; roads have been made ; 
experimental cultivation of tea and coffee has been introduced : 
and various European fruits and grapes ; and this has been effected 
at the^ same time that the various tribes of inhabitants have been 
conciliated, and their habits and prejudices treated with a caution 
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and forbearance, wbicb will render further progress in the same 
direction an easy task. The way has been shown, and those who 
succeed Dr. Campbell have only to follow it, as far as they are 
capable of doing so. 

“20. It is not only to the simple matters of administration, the 
results and objects of which are immediate and palpable, that 
Dr. Campbell has applied himself ; he has exerted his abilities in 
the pursuit of science, and in exploring the routes, the ultimate 
object of which is less apparent to those who act under more limited 
views of direct and tangible utility. His journey to the confines of 
Tartary, at much personal risk, has extended our knowledge of the 
geography of the great Himalayan range, of its position and produce, 
and of the means of communication with the countries to the north of 
it. I may in short say of him, that to him is the Government in- 
debted for the formation of the district of Darjeeling, for the revenue 
which is now derived from that district, and for the organisation of 
the whole system of management. The people, on the other hand, 
are indebted to him for the blessings of a just and paternal Govern- 
ment, under which they at this moment enjoy a degree of liberty, 
as well as of protection of property and person, unknown to them 
under their former masters ; and they are fully sensible of this 
advantage. 

“21. It is to the personal character of the Superintendent that 
this success is due ; and to the admirable temper, deliberation and 
forethought with which he has acted throughout ; and this success 
would have been greater had he received more support, and more 
ample means of carrying out the sound views which he entertains 
of improvement of the district entrusted to his charge. 

“ 22. If actual work and the importance of it be considered, there 
is no comparison between the mere political duty of a Resident, 
and the toil and tact required in performing the task assigned to 
the Superintendent of Darjeeling, and I have no doubt that if 
Dr. Campbell’s measures and views receive support, this station of 
Darjeeling may yet be rendered of much greater importance than 
has hitherto been ascribed to it.” 

The following is a list of the statistical and other papers, by 
Dr. A. Campbell, which were pubhshed in India from 1833 to 
18.57. 

1. — Observations on the Goitre in Animals as it occurs in Hipal. 
— From “ Medical and Physiological Society,” 1833. 

2. — On the Agriculture and Rural Economy of the Valley of Vipal, 
vol. iv. — “Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India,” 1837. 

3. — On the Agricultural and other Implements used in the Valley 
of Vipal. — Ditto, ditto. 

4. — On the state of the Arts of Weaving, Spinning, and Dyeing 
in the Valley of Vipal. — Ditto, ditto. 

5. — On the Musical Instruments of the Hipalese. — Ditto, ditto. 

6. — Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations at Cathmandoo 
in 1837. — “India Review.” 
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7. — On the Proboscis of the Elepbcint. — ‘■India Eevie-n'.” 

8. — On Earthquakes in Isipal and Thibet in 1833. — “Journal 
of the Asiatic Society.” 

9. — On the Mech Tribe of Sikim, with Vocabulary of their 
Language. &c. — Ditto, ditto. 

10. — On the Lepchas of Sikim, with Vocabulary, &c., &c. — Ditto, 
ditto, and in Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” 1873. 

11. — On the Limboos of Isipal and Sikim, with Vocabulary, <fce., 
Ac. — Ditto, ditto, and in “ Journal of the Ethnological Society,” 
1869. 

1:2. — On the Moormis of Xipal and Sikim. 

13. — On the Haioos of ditto. 

14. — Vote on the Origin and Language of the Limboos. — ‘‘ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society.” 

15. — On the Comparative Anatomy of the Dog and the Wild 
Dog', Buansu of Xipal. — “ Journal of the Xatural History.” 

16. — On the Comparative Anatomy of the Ox, Bison, and Gavial. 
— Ditto, ditto. 

17. — A Gardener’s Calendar for Darjeeling. — “ Journal of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society,” 1840. 

18. — On the Manufacture of Paper from the Bark of the Daphne 
Cannabina, vol. v. — “ Journal of the Agricultural Society of 
Calcutta.” 

19 — On the Soils and Cultivation round Darjeeling. 

20. — On the Cultivation of the Tea Plant at ditto, 1846. 

21. — On the “ Pooah ” Fibre, or Hemp of Nipal and Sikim, from 
a species of Nettle. — “ Journal of the Agricultural Society,” 1847. 

22. — On a Lime Deposit in Sikim, 1843. 

23. — Proposal for an interchange of Agricultural Seeds between 
different districts in India. — " Journal of the Agricultural Society,” 
1848. 

24. — Itinerary from Pharl in Thibet to “ Lassa,” 1848. — -Published 
in Phari. — “Journal of the Asiatic Societv.” 

25. — Routes from Darjeeling to Thibet, 1848. — Ditto, ditto. 

26. — On the Elevation of Peaks in the Himalaya, 1848. — Ditto, 
ditto. 

27. — Journal of a Trip to Sikim in December, 1848, with a Map. 
— “ Journal of the Asiatic Society.” 

28. — On AYinds and Storms iu Thibet, 1851. — Ditto, ditto. 

29. — Report on the Sikim Morung 1851. — Published by the 
Government of Bengal. 

30. — On the Cullivaticn of Cotton in the Morung. — Ditto, ditto. 

31. — Diary of a Journey through Sikim to the confines of Thibet, 
in 1849-50. — “Journal of the Asiatic Societv.” 

3'2. — Report on Copper Ores in the Darjeeling Territory, 1854. 

33. — Notes on Eastern Thibet, with a Chart, 1855, Phari. 
No. 1. February. 1871. — “Journal of the Asiatic Societv.” 

34. — Note on the Limboo Language, with an Alphabet, 1855. — ■ 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society.” 
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35. — Paper on the Joshues. — “Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute,” March, 1873. 

36. — Sketch of Political Relations between the Bengal Govern- 
ment and Sikim to 1861, with supplement to 1874. January, 1874. 
— Oriental. 

37. Paper on the Commerce of India. — “ Journal of the Society 
of Arts,” March 17th, 1871. 

38. — Aote on the 'SMlley of Choombi. — “ Royal Asiatic Society, 
Great Britain and Ireland,” September, 1873. 

39. — Paper on Indian Teas, and Importance of extending their 
adoption in Home Market. — “ Society of Arts Journal,” 30th 
January, 1874. 

His labours for the welfare of Darjeeling were unabated even 
after he ceased to superintend its affairs. His efforts had been 
devoted to make it a self-supporting settlement, and in this he 
must be considered to have succeeded. The ultimate result of his 
example will be the constitution of new English kingdoms in the 
healthy mountain regions of the Himalayas, which will become 
fresh centres of civilisation, barriers against Russia’s aggressions, 
and safeguards against revolt in the plains. 

His active attention to the introduction of tea experiments in 
Darjeeling was at length rewarded by the establishment of an 
extensive culture, the produce of which has obtained a distinct 
recognition in the London market. In endeavouring to effect this, 
Dr. Campbell found it necessary to direct his attention to the 
whole subject of Indian tea culture and manufacture, and he tlius 
rendered a service to the general interests. It was intended at one 
time to form an organisation in London of Indian tea planters. 
His papers at the Society of Arts on Indian teas, those he obtained, 
and the discussions he promoted, led to useful results. Prizes 
under his direction were given for tea manuals, and he presided 
over the Committee of Awards at the Society of Arts. 

His efforts for promoting trade with Thibet, China, and Central 
Asia, not only by Darjeeling and Sikim, but by every practicable 
route, formed a distinct branch of his patriotic labours, and which 
brought him into direct communication with the governing 
authorities of India. 

It is indeed difficult to doubt the practical career of a man, 
whose knowledge was sound, whose experience was well based, and 
whose influence, strengthened by disinterestedness and high 
personal character, was effectively exercised. Thus his labours 
were far reaching, and will long bear fruit, for they were in 
promotion of our imperial policy, and of the welfare as well of the 
natives of India as of his fellow countrymen. 

On the Council of the Ethnological Society, as well as afterwards 
on its amalgamation with the Anthropological Institute, Dr. 
Campbell was a special authority and referee in every matter 
relating to Central As-a. He also applied himself to the pro- 
motion of a better knowledge of all Indian subjects. His loss will 
be sensibly felt, occurring after that of Mr. Crawford, who devoted 
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himself to ilalyan and Australasian topics; and that of Lord Stratford, 
on Turkish and Central Asiatic matters, leaves ’without leaders a 
■whole region of anthropology, extending from Central Asia to the 
shores of AustraKa. He exercised no less weight in the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society. 

Dr. Campbell will be none the less missed in the treatment of 
numerous political and economical measures connected ’ndth India, 
on which he brought to bear not only his own exertions, but the 
co-operation of many men of influence, who reposed confidence in 
his counsels. Indeed the full measure of his value will only now be 
felt, because quiet and unobtrusive ; he was the representative of 
powerful opinions, applied to questions, which small in aspect were 
important in their ultimate consequences. 

On his return to India, Dr. Campbell took an active interest in 
promoting the communication between Calcutta and Daijeeling by 
road, and this led to bis being consulted with reference to the best 
route for establishing a railway ; a contest was thus begun between 
the jS’ortbern Bengal and Eastern Bengal Companies, and Dr. 
Campbell pursued this important subject, until under the late 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir G. Campbell, he was successful in 
promoting the establishment of the line now in progress. 

It was during the early correspondence on this subject, that he 
gave great encouragement to renewed efforts for the promotion of 
hill settlements and sanataria, which led first to the House of 
Commons’ Committees, and reports on Indian Colonisation in 1858 
and 1859, under the chairmanship of the late "William Ewart, M.P. 
This agitation, in which Dr. Campbell took an active part, led 
ultimately to the establishment in 1867, of the Indian Committee, 
and Lectures of the Society of Arts in 1867, in which Dr. Campbell 
■was a leading adviser. 

In correspondence with the Manchester Cotton Supply Associa- 
tions in 1858 and 1859, and subsequently, Dr. Campbell took an 
active interest in promoting experiments with Sea Island Cotton in 
the Terai. In this, and in silk culture, and the introduction of 
Tnssah silk. Dr. Campbell took an immediate part, and laid the 
foundation of that agricultural progress in the Terai of Darjeeling, 
which will ultimately extend throughout that belt at the foot of the 
Himalayan ranges. With that .spirit of perseverance in which Dr. 
Campbell never relaxed, until he laid the foundation of success, he 
was induced to take part in the laboure of the late Silk Supply 
Association, and of the Cotton Supply Committee, and of the Silk 
Supply Committee of the Society of Arts. 

After his arrival in England, in 1862, he resided in London, and 
he immediately devoted himself with his wonted energy and activity 
to developing the resources of the Sikim Himalaya, and bringing 
its commercial products before the British public. He was for a 
short time Director of a Darjeeling Tea Company, and took an active 
share in its concerns ; be joined the Society of Arts, and was a 
constant attendant at their meetings, at which he often took part. 
He was an active member of the Anthropological Institute, and 
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made varions oral communications to it. Soon after Ms arri\ al in 
England, lie -^cas appointed one of the jurors of the Internationa,! 
Exhibition, when he exhibited a collection of Derjeeling teas, and 
was again a juror in that of 1865. 

In 1872 he removed with his family to a house at Slough, where 
he took an active part in the Orphan Asylum, and various local 
Institutes, whence he made frequent vi'^its to London, always intent 
on his favourite pursuits, Indian trade and commerce, or OrientM 
ethnology. He took a deep interest in the Oriental Congress which 
took place a very few weeks before his decease : and immediately 
after which his health, which had never been good, broke down 
finally, and he died at Slough on the 5th Hovember, 1874, after a 
short but painful illness, and was buried at Upton. He tvas a 
warm friend, of a remarkably generous and affectionate disposition ; 
he was liberal in his views of all matters, and averse to disputation, 
though tenacious of his opinions. He married, at Darjeeling, in 1841, 
the second daughter of Dr. J. Lamb, of the Bengal Medical Service, 
by whom he had twelve children, of whom nine survive him. 


AxTHEOPOMETEIC CoiIMITTEE. 

DcE[}f6 the past year the Anthropometric Committee of the 
British Association has been engaged chiefly in systematising 
their instructions for the use of observers, so as to avoid as far as 
possible the errors which have arisen from misunderstanding the 
regulations issued for collecting data. The utmost precision in 
taking the measurements, and the use of recognised and clearly 
defined, terms in the descriptions are essential, without which it is 
impossible to draw up statistics or arrive at general results. 

Under the head of oriyin, more definite instructions have been 
given. “ If the individual observed upon has lived habitually in 
the country he is to be noted under the head of country foil:. This, 
however, is not to include residence in large countrv' towns unless 
the individual so residing is habitually occupied in country pursuits. 
If both father and mother are also country folk in the sense above 
defined the entry should be p» re country folk. In cases where the 
history of all four grandparents is knon n. and they, or the majority 
of them, were all country folk, the entry should have the word very 
prefixed, thus, very joiire country foil:.” Similar instructions are to 
be observed as regards town folk. 

Under the head of eyes, the terms to be employed are laid down 
as follows, and to avoid the possibility of eiTor. these terms are 
inserted at the head of the column in the Schedule which is to be 
fiUed in by the observer, viz., grey, light blue, blue, dark blue, 
light brown, brown, dark brown, green, black ; the colours of the 
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eyes stould be viewed at sucli a distance tbat minor variatious mar 
blend into one general hue and tint. 

Under the head oihair, the instructions are very detailed. Great 
difierence has existed hitherto in the mode of describing the colour 
of the hair, therebv rendering the return.s quite valueless. The 
coloured patches in il. Broca’s tables were found to be too small to 
be used at the distance requisite for correct observation. Suffges- 
tions have been made that as the colour of the hair of the same head 
varies with the lio’ht. patterns shonld be shaded also ; this, however, 
only increases the difficulty by rendering the standard of uncertain 
value. It is now recognised, that the standard of comparison 
should be of one uniform shade, and the difficulty is met by increasing 
the size of the patterns, and by making the comparison at such a 
distance that minor shades, as in the case of the eyes, may he 
merged as far as possible into one general tint. A small book, con- 
taining ten coloured patterns, each pattern being five inches by 
three, carefully matched with typical specimens of hair kindly 
furnished by Mr. Douglas, hair-cutter, of Bond Street, has been 
issued by the Committee with the printed instructions. ilr. 
Douglas’s experience in estimating the prevailing colours of hair, 
having been derived from the practical requirements of the trade, 
has been of considerable value to the Committee, and will no 
doubt be the means of establishing suitable standards of comparison 
for the British Isles. Although the colours in the little book now 
issued with the instructions, do not in all cases agree exactly with 
the shades of M. Broca’s tables, published in our ‘’Anthropological 
Notes and Queries,” representing colours of the skin and hair of 
different races, they approach them sufficiently to enable a reference 
to be made in each case, which is done by printing at the foot of 
each pattern the number of the pattern in M. Broca's tables 
which corresponds to the colour in the book. When the colour in 
the book falls between two of M. Broca’s patterns, the reference is 
made thus : Broca 42 — 26. The ten colours in the book are 
named as follows, viz., 1 very fair, 2 fair, 3 golden, 4 red, 6 red- 
brown. 6 light bro'svn, 7 brown, 8 dark brown, 9 black-brown, 
10 black, and these terms are printed at the head of the column of 
Hair in the Schedule to avoid the possibility of mistake. It is not 
of course expected that all the various shades of hair shonld be 
accurately matched by these ten patterns, the object being to divide 
the hair of the country into ten classes, and to give a definite value 
to the terms employed ; the nearest pattern to that of the individual 
observed upon shonld be the one recorded in the Schednles. 

Coxeter’s spirometer as at first constructed for the Committee, 
not having been found of sufficient size to contain the air exhaled 
at one breath from the lungs of a full-sized man, the air bag has 
been enlarged. 

The regulations for taking the strength of arm have been revised. 
It is now decided that the extended arm is in all cases to be free, 
and it is to be extended straight from the side as nearly as possible 
in the line of the shoulders. The spring balance is invariably to be 
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used ; a woodcut showing the proper position for taking this measure- 
ment is appended to the instructions. 

The small dots for testing the eyesight having been found unsuit- 
able, dots one-fifth inch square, the same size as used for the Army, 
have been adopted. This measurement is invariablv to be taken 
ovt of door.'i, to avoid the errors arising from difference of light in 
rooms. An average day is to be selected ; the individual should 
stand with his back to the sun, and the card should face the light, 
but should not be exposed to the glare of the sun ; great care is 
requisite in taking these measui'ements. 

The attention of the Committee has also been drawn to the 
desirability of endeavouring to ascertain by means of photographs 
the various types of physiognomy prevailing in different districts. 
That characteristic differences of countenance do exist in different 
parts of the country appears very probable. But the difficulty of 
obtaining any reliable statistics on the subject is very great, 
owing to the almost impossibility of establishing any recognised 
standard of comparison for features ; where one person will fix upon 
a particular class of physiognomy as characteristic of a district, 
another person in the same district will select something totally 
dfferent. It is laid down that the only true method of obtaining 
reliable results, should be by obtaining as large a number of photo- 
graphs as possible of persons from different localities, whose descrip- 
tions should be, as far as possible, recorded in the manner laid down 
in the Anthropometric Instructions, regardless of type; and the 
Committee should then determine typical forms from an examina- 
tion of the photographs thus obtained. This, however, entails the 
collection of an enormous number of photographs, to be follotved 
possibly by some little difference of opinion on the part of the 
Committee appointed to estimate the types. 

It is possible that the best means of arriving approximately at 
the required results may hereafter be found to be, by appointing 
several independent observers, say five or six, in tlie same district 
who after careful observation of the people around them, might 
select certain photographs which they considered typical of the 
district, and the Committee might then determine by’means of the 
photographs thus sent in by different individuals, whether any 
agreement could be traced between them. Even then the results 
will probably have to be received with the utmost caution. 

Notwithstanding the greater detail in which the instructions are 
now issued, it is still to be expected that mistakes will be made by 
different observers, affecting the uniformity of the tests and invali- 
dating the results. It is therefore proposed that all persons who 
propose to make observations, should have the use of the various 
instruments explained to them, and should qualify, by going 
through the different measurements under the superintendence 
of an instructor, which function has been undertaken by ilr. 
J. H. Young, Assistant Secretary to the Committee at the General 
Register Office, Somerset House. 


A. L.vxe Fox. 
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December 11th, 1877. 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., RR.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Dr. James E. N. Wise, of Ireland was announced as a 
member. 

The following presents to the Library were announced, and 
thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors for 
the same. 


Foe the Libeaet. 

From the Home Department op the Government of India. — Gram- 
mar of the Rdug (Lepcha) Language. By Col. G. B. Main- 
waring. 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientifique, Nos. 22 and 23, 1877. 

From the Academy. — Bulletin de I’Academie Imperiale des Sciences 
de St. Petersbourg. Vol. XXIV, No. 2. 

From the Author. — The Census of Massachusetts, 3 Vols. 1875; 
A Compendium of the Census of Massachusetts, 1875. By 
C. D. Wright. 

From the Institution. — Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1876. 

From the Association. — Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Vol. XX V, 1876. 

From Prof. F. V. Hayden, Hon. M.A.I. — Ninth Annual Report of 
the U.S. Geological and Geographical Survey of the Terri- 
tories ; Bulletin ditto ; Supplement to the Fifth Annual Report 
ditto; Bulletin of the U.S. Entomological Commission, Nos. 1 
and 2 ; The Fur-bearing Animals. By E. Cones. 

VOL. VII. 2 E 
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From the Authoes. — British Barrows. By Canon Greenwell, and 
Prof. RoUeston. 

From the Aitthoe. — Jonrnal of a Visit to India, and the East. By 
James McClelland. 

From the Editor. — “ Xature,” to date. 

Mr. 'W'OETHIXGTOX G. Sjhth exhibited some Camera Lucida 
views of Antiquities in Wales, and some worked flints from 
Maiden Bower. 

Mr. A. J. Jukes Browne exhibited a collection of flint 
flakes, arrow-heads, &c., from Eg^^pt. 

A paper by Mr. A. J. Jukes Browne, on the above objects 
from Egjqot, was then read by the Director. 


On some Flint Implements from Egypt. By A. J. Jukes 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. 

The flints which form the subject of the present communication 
were found near Helwan, a village situated on the east bank of 
the Xfle, about fifteen miles south of Cairo, 

It is thus described by Dr. W. Eeil in his pamphlet on “ The 
Thermal Waters of Helwan:” “At a distance of about four 
hours from Cairo, the village of Helouan, or Helwan, is romanti- 
cally hidden in an extensive grove of date palms on the right 
bank of the Kile. The sidphur springs are situated at a distance 
of two and a half miles from the village towards the east, at an 
elevation of 110 feet above the average level of the waters of the 
Kde, and lie at the foot of the Toura hdls, a continuation of the 
Mokattam range near Cairo, and a part of the Arabian chain. 

“ The plateau of Helwan is about three miles long from north 
to south, and two miles wide. It is boimded on the east by 
the barren and broken mountains of the Arabian chain, which 
rise to a height of 700 or 800 feet ; westwards the plateau 
descends in a gentle slope to the cultivated plain which is fer- 
tilized by the alluvial deposit of the Kile. 

“ A waddy or valley, called the Waddy Karafich, on the north 
towards Cairo, and another larger and greener on the south, the 
Waddy-el-Eeshayid, form the northern and southern Emits of 
the plateau, which is ditided into two nearly equal parts by a 
third valley, the Waddy Nahhleh, or valley of the date palms, 
which coming from the mountains passes down in front of the 
principal spring.” 

This was written in 1874, and since then the sanatorial settle- 
ment near the sulphur springs has rapidly increased : the gardens 
of the hotel now occupy part of the Waddy Kahkleh, hut the 
two old palms from which it takes its name are stfll standing. 
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Moreover, at the beginning of this year (1877) a line of railway 
was opened from Cairo, bringing Helwan within an hour’s 
journey of the capital (see map). This railway is carried along 
the edge of the cultivated plain as far as Mahsara, whence a 
considerable incline leads up to the elevated plateau, on which 
the springs occur, and on the surface of which the flint imple- 
ments are found. It will be desirable therefore to describe the 
physical geography of the district a little more fully, and to 
indicate the relation which this plateau bears to the valley of 
the Nile. 


Past I. — ORiGiit and Structure of the Plateau. 

The line of cliff-like mountains bounding the eastern side of the 
Nile valley is known by the name of the Arabian chain ; its 
continuity is broken about foiu miles south of Cairo by a wdde 
valley, which di-vides the range into two massifs ; that to the 
northward and in the immediate ■\icinity of Cairo being called 
the Jebel Mokattam, and that to the south the Jebel Toura, 
from a ■sdllage of that name. It is the contim^ation of this latter 
range which forms the hiUs behind Helwan ; near Mahsara they 
attain a great height (possibly 8,800 feet), but from this point 
the beds appear to dip slightly towards the south, and slope 
away in successive ridges of a much less altitude. At the same 
time they become furrowed by numerous deep watercourses and 
ra\dnes, the form and sculpturing of wliich plainly indicate the 
agencies to which they owe their origin. 

The marks of running streams are here exhibited as clearly as 
the tool-marks of the ancient Egj'ptians on the walls of their 
quarries, and the hill-sides are as deeply graven as in our most 
bleak and rugged English cmmties. Eg}q)t does not by any 
means possess a perfectly rainless climate ; showers are not 
infrequent in winter, and the surface being entirely unprotected 
by any kind of vegetation, the soluble limestone rock is exposed 
to the full action of the atmosphere, and every httle rain-shower 
takes effect in loosening the stones and washing down the sand. 
Occasionally, moreover, once in every two or three years perhaps, 
heavj" rains occur and torrents of water descend, sweeping down 
the valleys, carrying away the loosened blocks, and spreading 
the debris over the plain below. 

The result of this action has been the production of deep 
trough-shaped valleys through the hills, and the formation of a 
wide terrace-like plateau stretching out between the line of chffs 
and the alluvial plain, the depth and width of the detritus 
spread out over this plateau gi\'ing very nearly an accurate 

2 E 2 
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measuie of the amoimt of material thus brought down from the 
hills above ; its average width is about tliree miles, but the 
thickness of the detritus varies greatly, as I shall presently 
show. 

The most remarkable valley is that of the Waddy Houf, which 
forms a deep and magnificent gorge through the hill s near the 
centre of the low anticlinal before mentioned, and making a fine 
curve round the most elevated portion of the range, debouches 
on the plain three or four miles S.S.E. of Helwan. 

The Waddy Karafich, before noticed as forming the southern 
limit of the Helwan portion of the plateau, leads up into a 
shorter ravine which has been gTadually cnt backwards tdl it 
has broken through into the Waddy Houf at a point in the 
western wall of the aforesaid curve ; a limit is thus set to its 
further extension eastward, though several tributary water- 
courses come in from the north-east. 

The Waddy Nahkleh is also the continuation of another re- 
markable valley, descending from the higher platforms of the 
hills by a succession of steps or falls, which are of course con- 
verted into waterfalls after heavy rains. 

Several other valleys likewise converge into the Waddy-el- 
Eeshayid, which crosses the plain to the south of Helwan. 

Passing now to a consideration of this plateau upon which 
the hill valleys open, and over which the transported material is 
spread out, it is important to note that the valley bottoms seem 
to be continued beyond the base of the cliffs and under the 
debris of the plain, and that bare rock sometimes hes close to 
the surface between the shallow waddies or along their sides. 

Hence it is e\’ident that the plateau is not altogether an 
encroachment on the alluvium of the Nile valley, though this 
probably is the case on its extreme outskirts. Quarries, how- 
ever, have long been worked both at Toura and Helwan in sohd 
limestone rock below the surface accumulations. 

At Toura open sections showed 7 or 8 feet of angular d4bris 
and sand, underlaid by 3 or 4 feet of hardened mud, this latter 
resting on an uneven surface of hmestone, which near the rail- 
way appeared to be only a foot or two above the level of high 
Nile, and sloped gradually up towards the chfi's. 

Deep exposures are also afforded by the excavations which 
have been made to construct the railway embankment across 
the Waddy Karafich; one of these exliibited beds of clay, sand 
and pebbles, to a depth of 16 feet, without reaching the rock 
below. But in the railway cutting between this point and the 
Helwan ste.tion, the sohd rock is shown in section emerging 
from under these deposits, and this is found to be part of a 
limestone ridge which projects out from the base of the chffs, 
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and finally sinks westward under the debris of the plain ; strata 
of clay and sand are seen to be banked up against it on the 
north , while southwards it slopes under beds of sand into the 
Waddy Xahkleh. I looked carefully for flint implements, but 
could discover none in these deposits. 

Dr. Eed states that in the various wells and borings made 
hereabout the deposits were generally found to occur in the 
following order. 

1. Debris from the mountains with 

beds of salt and g3rpsum . . 

2. Blue and yellow sands 

3. Clayey sand and clay. . 

Limestone again rises to the surface on the south bank of 
the Waddy ISTahkleh, covered only by a few feet of angular 
dibris. 

From these facts it would appear that the channels in the 
rocky surface underlying the sandy plateau, are not parallel to 
the direction of the Nile valley, but run at right angles to this 
from the hdls towards the river. 

Consequently the plateau cannot be considered as a river 
termce, to which at first sight it bears some resemblance, but 
must be looked upon as a debris-covered ‘ scar ’ from which the 
cliffs have receded ; and it is clear that thi.s recession of the 
Arabian chain has been brought about by the continued action 
of rain and rivrdets, operating upon the chff line originally 
produced by river erosion. 

The actual extent of this projecting foot or scar I did not 
accurately determine, but its average width is probably not 
more than a mile or a mile and a half, the transported materials 
having been pushed out beyond it, so as to encroach upon and 
overlap the alluvial deposit of the Nile. 

The width of rock exposed, would of course measure the 
recession of the chff fine, were it possible to fix the rate of 
retrogression, but it would be useless to attempt this, since the 
rainfall may have been much greater in past time than it is now. 
We can see, however, that the present face of the cliffs has 
hardly changed for the last 4,00U years ; at some points there 
have been falls of rock, e\ddenced by the talus-slopes below, 
but these are not large, and in most places the same vertical 
cliff still stands which presented itself to the eyes of the ancient 
Eg}q)tians: the scars left by the excision of their immense 
building stones are still plainly visible, and their very tool- 
marks are still fresh upon the surface of the rock. 

The total amount of waste would not certainly average a foot 
along the whole line, and we may thus form some idea of the 
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enormous span of years 'which the width of the rocky scar 
presents to our imagination, even allowing for the possibility of 
more rapid erosion in past times. 


Paet II. — The Sueface aa'd its Peoducts. 

The surface of the plain is generally formed by the angular 
limestone debris before mentioned mixed with more or less sand, 
and drifts of blo'wn sand are everywhere present. 

The immediate neighbourhood of the thermal springs, some 
dozen of which well up at different spots on the plateau, is 
always more or less raised in consequence of the blowing sand 
being arrested by the dampness and growth of herbage. 

Excavations at the principal spring disclosed an ancient en- 
closure at a depth of 13 feet, which is believed to be the work 
of Abcl-el-Aziz, and to have been made nearly 1,200 years ago ; 
at these spots therefore the surface has been continually renewed 
by successive additions of sand. 

At other places, however, the loose sand has been blown away 
by the wind, and a hard uneven surface exposed below, which 
is formed of sand compacted by the deposition of salts from the 
saline waters which here permeate the soil ; such surfaces are 
not infrequent on the slopes in the -vicinity of the springs and 
on the higher parts of the plateau, but always in places where, 
except for sand-di'ifts, the surface has probably remained xm- 
changed for many hundreds or even thousands of years. It is 
chiefly at such spots that the flakes and flint implements have 
been found. Their occurrence was first noticed in 1872 by 
Dr. W. Eed, the director of the sanatorial establishment at 
Helwan ; he informs me that he sent a short account of them to 
Professor Lepsius, who briefly mentioned the discovery at a 
meeting of the Ethnological Society of Berhn, but the notice 
itself was not published, neither have the flints been made 
known by any subsequent description. In the pamphlet pre- 
•viously quoted Dr. Eeil just mentions “ the numerous fragments 
of flint, worked by human hands, which are found lying on the 
sand near the springs;” some of the.se locahties I had the 
advantage of -visiting with Dr. Eeil, and others I found during 
my stay at Helwan. Of the flakes and implements which 
I then obtained I now propose to give some description. 

There are at East five localities near Helwan where such flints 
may be picked up in considerable abundance, and which have all 
the appearance rf being the actual places where the weapons 
and instruments were manufactxured. 

All these are spots where the winds have blown away the 
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loose sand and exposed the old hard surface above mentioned, 
in the hollows of which the flint chips occur, as well as on the 
sand slopes below, whither they have been washed down by the 
rains. 

The assemblage of implements found at one place is not the 
same as that found at another, each group containing some 
tj’pes that are absent from the others ; I will therefore take the 
several localities in order and describe the forms occurring in 
each assemblage. 

First Locality. This lies to the north, at a distance of about 
a mile from the hotel, on the southern bank of the Waddy 
Karafich, and only about 100 yards from the railway ; here on 
the sandy slope of the valley-side there appears to have been a 
saw manufactory, small neatly-made flint saws lying about in 
considerable abundance, so that I quickly picked up fifteen or 
sixteen specimens when I first visited the place, wliich was I 
believe previously unknown to Dr. EeH. {See 3ilap, PL VII.) 

They appear to have been fashioned in the following way : — 
A good flake of even width having been chosen, the biflb of per- 
cussion and the narrower end were both struck off, so that the 
remainder might be of nearly equal thickness throughout, and 
the two ends were neatly squared and chamfered off'. One of 
the sharp sides was then so nicked out as to leave a series of 
projecting teeth. In some cases the notches are very small and 
far apart, but more commonly they are set close together, the 
interspaces forming sharp teeth as in oiu steel saws {see PI. IX, 
fig. 6), and sometimes they exhibit a graduated series from large 
to small teeth. 

These saws vary in length from two to four inches, and signs 
of wear are plainly visible on some of the specunens ; instances 
also are frequent in which both sides have been cliipped into a 
saw edge, the teeth on one side being broken and polished if by 
long wear ; hence we may inler that the mstriuuent has been 
reversed and chipped up on the other side in order to fit it for 
use again. 

These saws may have been mounted in wooden holders like 
those from Switzerland, but some of them which are neatly 
bevelled off along the back as well as at the two ends appear to 
be fitted for use without the interposition of a handle.* 

One instrument of a very peculiar form was found at this 
locabty (fig. 14, PI. IX) ; in shape it is elongately triangnlar 
and is worked (or worn) along the back from the centre to the 
two points ; the straight edge, though sbghtly broken by acci- 

* Mr. Franks has since shown me some very similar saws from the neighbour- 
hood of Bethsaour, and the Christy Collection possesses one from Sakkara, on the 
other side of Memphis, of the same type as the Helwan saws. 
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dental chippings, appears to have been originally entire ; it may 
have been a kind of double scraper like that figured on p. 456 
of Dr. Evans’ “ Stone Implements,” but it also resembles in 
some respects tbe smaller implements (figs. 5 and 12) described 
on a subsequent page. Its extreme length is about 2 inches. 

This same locabty also yielded two broken but remarkable 
weapons, which are probably portions of arrow-heads; they 
belong, however, to different types, one having a triangular 
section, and worked on two faces by broad even flakings that 
produce slightly serrated edges ; the tip is broken, but its original 
length would have been about 2 inches. (PI. IX, fig. 7.) 

The other is clearly the upper portion of a long arrow-head, 
and the flint is of a bright brown colour ; it is somewhat flatter 
on one face than on the other, but both are beautifully worked, 
and the whole is brought to a fine sharp point. (PI. IX, fig. 3.) 

Besides these, two perfect lance-heads were found, each about 
3 inches long and carefully worked all over ; the best of these 
was picked up by Mr. George Walpole, and has been deposited 
by him in the Museum of the Eoyal Irish Academy ; it is manu- 
factured out of a curiously banded flint, and both edges are 
strongly and evenly serrated ; that in my possession is not quite so 
elegantly shaped, and one side only is chipped to a serrated edge, 
the workman having been apparently unable to develop a similar 
serration on the other side, which only exhibits a wavy outline. 
{See Plate IX, fig. 1.) 

All the above-mentioned weapons and implements were found 
within an area of 40 or 50 square yards, just below a sand-bank, on 
which the fabricators had probably taken up their station. On 
the pebbly plain beyond I also found a number of flakes and chips. 

Secand Locality. This is barely a quarter of a mile S.W. of 
the above, but is at a slightly higher level, in the neighbourhood 
of a well, called the Beer-el-oraar. The sand here is saturated 
with salts, and is set into a hard hdlocky surface, in the hollows 
of which there are many flakes and small implements. 

I obtained several of the little pointed instruments which 
occur most abundantly at the locality to be next mentioned, 
and the description of which I will therefore leave for the 
present, only remarking that they present such small differences 
in length, form, and style of workmanship as suggest the hand 
of a distinct though ec^ually skilled rvorkman. 

One instrument found here seems intended for use as a saw, 
but is of a somewhat different pattern to those first mentioned, 
the outline of the saw edge being slightly convex, and the other 
side being thick and roughly chipped ; possibly, however, this 
side may have been originally nicked out into a coarser series of 
teeth, wlrich have been broken down by use. (PI. IX. fig. 9.) 
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At one spot in this vicinity I came upon a number of 
fragments of bone, which, proved to be horses’ teeth, split up into 
pieces of various sizes ; among them were numerous spalls, flakes, 
and rougldy worked scrapers, together with one worn or worked 
flake about two inches long. This association may only have 
been accidental, and the teeth may of course have been split by 
the heat of the sun, but there are three circumstances which 
give some colour to the idea that the teeth are of the same 
ancient date as the flints. 

(1.) There were no other bones to be seen near the place, so 
that we must conclude that the teeth were brought without the 
rest of the skeleton. 

(2.) I subsequently found small slips of the outer casing of 
such teeth among the flints at the first-mentioned locality. 

(3.) The teeth have certainly been e.xposed for a long period 
of time, and the animal matter has been completely removed. 

It is possible, therefore, that these horses’ teeth were utilized 
in some way, either in the production of bone implements or in 
the manufacture of the flints ; now I did not observe any imple- 
ments made of the former substance, and the teeth in the 
original condition would hardly be chosen for this purpose, they 
being so hard that the flint knives and saws would have made 
little impression upon them. 

On the other hand, it seems not improbable that the hard 
teeth may have been used in the production of the fine 
secondary working on some of the flint implements, for on trying 
the experiment with a piece of hard bone, I succeeded in 
producing a very similar bevelling, by pressing and working it 
against the edge of a flake. A similar result, as Dr. J. Evans 
has pointed out, is produced by scraping a flake along some hard 
substance, so that in many cases it is very difficult to decide 
whether this blunted edge is the result of use and wear, or of 
intentional working in the first instance. 

The Third Locality is nearly a mile further to the south- 
west, and occupies the southern flank of a rounded mound-like 
spur in which the higher sandy plateau here terminates, and 
from wliich the ground slopes gradually down to the cultivated 
alluvial plain. 

Here also there is a thermal spring, which has lately been 
enclosed and converted into a well ; round this the flints were 
in especial profusion, and a score or so could be picked up in a 
few minutes, by far the commonest being the very small knives 
or scrapers figured in PL IX, figs. 5 and 12. 

Two of these present a completely semicircular back, worked 
on both sides of the central ridge, and brought to a point at both 
ends, see PI. IX, fig. 5. 
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All the rest are worked only on one side of the back, and the 
greater number are particularly knife-hke in shape ; they are 
made from small flakes, averaging inch in length, one edge 
of which is left sharp and untouched, whde the other is worked 
up into a rounded back by the fine chipping pre\’iously men- 
tioned ; one face is always fiat, and the other more or less 
elevated according to the number of faces presented by the 
original flake, so that the section is generally flat, or flatly 
triangular; some of the larger specimens are 1| inch long, 
and exactly resemble the outline of the kind of knife known as 
a “ 'VVharnchffe blade,” but in others the curve is sharper and 
shorter ; I may observe, also, that when the flakes are placed 
upon their lower or flat faces, the point lies sometimes on the 
right, and sometimes on the left side. 

I am informed by Mr. Franks that these httle instruments 
are extremely like the small flakes found in certain of the French 
and Belgian caves ; these are described as “ sharp knife-hke 
flakes, trimmed to a narrow point at one end, from a shoulder 
about midway of the blade.” Dr. Evans also figures some 
similar types from Kent’s Cavern, and caUs particular attention 
to them as not having been elsewhere noticed (“ Stone Imple- 
ments,” p. 456-7). 

Dr. Evans beheves that the thick edge of these flakes has not 
been intentionally trimmed, but has been blunted by wear, that 
they were mounted in wooden handles, which protected the 
sharp edge, and that they were used as scrapers, and not as 
cutting instruments. 

I find, however, that this \dew is not quite accepted by aU 
archseologists, and though it is with very great ditfidence that 
I venture to differ from such an authority as Dr. Evans, I am 
encouraged to think that such flakes (at any rate the Egyptian 
types) may have been used for other purposes than scraping. 

In the first place, I may refer to the doubly-pointed instru- 
ment (fig. 8) with a uniformly curved back, which is worked 
off on both sides, so that its edge is slightly wavy, as presenting 
a similar form of instrument, in which there can be little doubt 
of the back being produced by intentional trimming ; in another 
of these semicircular instruments the chipping is almost entirely 
on one side, but in both of them the chipped facets make a more 
acute angle with the edge than is the case with most of the 
forms now under consideration. 

Secondly, I may refer to the trimming on the backs and ends 
of the saws previously described as being of a similar character. 

Thirdly, it appears to me that when a large number of the 
knife-hke flakes are compared, their general form points rather 
to the use of the cutting edge than of the trimmed or blunted 
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back. Their most constant characteristics are the sharp edge 
and the pointed end, so that they seem peculiarly fitted for in- 
cising and cutting ; the amount of the working along the hack 
varies with the thickness of the fiake, hut the width of the 
instrument is apparently kept in proportion to its length ; again, 
the curvature of the back does not seem a character that is 
likely to he produced by ordinary use as a scraper, and in some 
specimens the working is carried so far towards either end as to 
preclude the possibility of its being mounted lengthwise in the 
side of a stick when this edging was produced, and the same 
remark wfil of course apply to the more completely semicircular 
types. It is true that the blunted edge of the commoner forms 
makes a less acute angle with the plane of the flatter face, and 
thus presents some appearance of liaviiig been produced by the 
action of scraping, but if we assume that the cutting edge was 
intended to be used, they may have adopted this method as the 
easiest way of producing a blunted back. 

I also obtained at this spot three flakes of a much thicker and 
stronger tj’pe, having an extreme tliickness of about one-sixth of 
an inch along the back, which is slightly curved and rounded off 
at each end, thus presenting the appearance of having been inten- 
tionally worked. In two of them the straight inner edge is 
somewhat worn and broken, as if it might have been used for 
sawing ; in the tliird this edge is minutely chipped as if it had 
been reset, or possibly had been used for scraping, but this like 
the other instruments seems fashioned with too much care to 
have been used for any ordinary rough work. 

Another form of pointed tool likewise occurs which somewhat 
resembles fig. 228, in Evans’ “ Stone Implements,” and may, 
like that, have been intended for a rimer or borer ; these are 
made from stout triangular or quadrangular flakes, one edge of 
which is worked off, particularly towards one end, so that this is 
brought to a long narrow point, which has at the same time great 
strength and power of resistance on account of its triangular 
section. 

The few specimens I found do not, however, show any traces of 
wear on alternate edges, as is the case with most boring tools, 
and they may only have been used as scrapers. 

The truth is we can only speculate on the general uses to 
which these various small instruments may have been put, and 
I think we are at present entirely ignorant of the precise pur- 
poses for which they were really employed ; — the existence of 
several ditferent types among them, some tliiek and strong, 
others thin and delicately worked; some pointed and sonie 
rounded off at each end ; the care bestowed upon such small 
pieces of flint and the accuracy with which each form is repro- 
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duced — all these facts lead one to believe that they were not all 
used for the same purposes. Again, from their occurrence in such 
numbers at one particidar spot we may, I think, draw one of 
two inferences ; either this is the place where the little instru- 
ments have themselves been fashioned, or else it is the site of a 
manufactory where they were used as tools in the preparation of 
some other materials. The occasional presence among them of 
the small cores from which they have been struck seems to 
render the surmise of their having been made upon the spot a 
fact beyond all reasonable doubt, and though it is of course 
possible that they may have been put into immediate requisition ; 
stdl I have not been able to detect upon them any such signs of 
wear and polish as are visible upon the saws at the first locality, 
unless the minute chipping is of itself an e\'idence of their use 
for some particular purpose. 

It is also worthy of remark that almost every flake has been 
ingeniously utilized in some way or other, so that it is the 
exception to find any piece of flint here which is entirely un- 
worked ; those which flaked 00 “ inconveniently and were not 
fitted for conversion into any definitely formed implement are 
always worked up at the bulb end, even outside spalls and slives 
of flint being treated in this way ; sometimes the end is worked 
off triangularly, the point of the percussion bulb forming its apex 
on the under surface, as shown in PI. IX, fig. 4. More usually, 
however, it is roimded off, and brought to a neat edge by a few 
short flakings. These chips and spalls are often of such irregular 
shapes that no other part of their circumference could apparently 
be utdized, so that it is difficult to understand the object of thus 
trimming up the bulb end. 

The Fourth Locality is only a short distance south of the 
Helwan hotel, near the springs which issue at the head of the 
marshy or rushy ground in the vicinity. Here the wind has 
blown away the looser particles, and exposed the lower rugged 
surface of compacted saliferous sand. 

Amongst the hollows are plenty of chips and portions of small 
trimmed flints like those just described, but specimens worked 
along the sides are not common ; a very remarkable arrow-head, 
however, was picked up here during my stay at Helwan.* This 
weapon is figured at PI. IX, fig. 2, and is seen to be of an 
elongately lanceolate form, about 2^ inches long by ^ inch at 
the base, from which it tapers towards the point ; the extreme 
tip has been broken off, but it may be compared with the fragment 
from the first locality (fig. 3), which has a particularly sharp 
point ; its thickness is not more than one-tenth of an inch, its 

• TUis was found by Miss 'Wliatelj’s little protege, Najeeb Mansoor Sbaioor, 
who has entrusted it to me for presentation to the Christy Collection. 
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lower face is nearly flat, and its upper surface is finely worked 
all over, but the conformation of the broad end is its most re- 
markable feature, this is both notched and tanged ; an indenta- 
tion has been made on each side, and the base has been chipped 
out into a tang, so that two lateral wings are left, and there are 
practically four notches, by means of which the head could be 
very securely bound on to the shaft. 

The Fifth, and last, Locality which I visited lies about a mile 
and a half further on, in the same direction, near a sulphur 
spring overlooking the Waddy-el-Eeshayid. Before reaching 
the spring, I came upon a spot where numerous flakes and cores 
were scattered about, the former being chiefly remarkable for 
their greater size. Very few bore any traces of secondary 
working, except at the bulb end, and at first sight they appeared 
to be the result of a ruder state of manufacture, or the work of 
rmpractised hands ; it is more probable, however, that this might 
have been simply a flaking station, whence the better flakes 
were passed on to be used elsewhere, or to be finished by a 
different set of workers. It is at any rate a fact that a little 
further on beautiful flakes occur in some abundance, which bear 
evident signs of wear or working ; these are strewn over the 
surface of a sandy plain bordering the shallow valley, and lying 
between the spring and three palm-trees which form a con- 
spicuous landmark. 

I think it is probable that the flints occurring on this plain 
have been washed down by the rains from the neighbourhood of 
the springs, where their makers would most likely have stationed 
themselves ; it is true that none are now to be seen near the 
springs, but they would necessarily have been covered up by 
the mounds of sand which have since accumulated. Dr. Eeil 
informed me that flakes were found in clearing out some of the 
other springs, where similar accumulations have taken place. 

The most noticeable specimens of flint work found at this 
locality are certain long, thin, and narrow flakes, which have 
greatly the appearance of being intended for knives. Their 
shape, however, is quite different from that of the little knife-like 
flakes previously described, and there is an entire absence of 
the characters which induce me to doubt whether those instru- 
ments were used as mere scrapers. In the flakes now under 
consideration, the blunted portion has much more the appearance 
of being the result of wear, and might very well have been 
produced if the flake had been mounted as Mr. Evans suggests ; 
for the chipped side is approximately straight, and is not worked 
to a point ; on the contrary, when this side happens to slope 
towards the thui end, the chipping ceases exactly where it would 
if caused by scraping a nearly level surface. (PL IX, fig. 11.) 
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Again, many unused flakes were found together with those 
presenting signs of wear ; and on the slopes below the spring, 
many thicker flakes, nearly 3 inches long, were found, most of 
which were unworked, except at the bulb end, but a few of them 
were worn down along one side, while the sharper edge was 
ragged and irregular. Here also many of the broader and thicker 
flakes were roughly worked all round, and one of these appears 
to have been a drill or borer ; it is a flake of some thickness, and 
about 2 inches long, brought to a rude point at one end, which 
bears signs of wear upon alternate edges. (PI. IX, fig. 10.) 

Some of the other flakes are lanceolate or leaf-shaped, but are 
only chipped up at the bulb end ; thus again we find that almost 
all the fragments bear evidence of ha^^ng been prepared for 
some use or other. 


Concluding Eemaeks. 

Two things wiU immediately strike any one who is looking 
over a collection of Helwan flints : firstly, the small size of the 
implements ; secondly, the absence of any adze or celt-like forms. 

Still, we can hardly suppose that people capable of making 
such saws, knives, and arrow-heads could have been entirely 
without such weapons as hammers or chisels, and their absence 
is probably only indicative of the truth of the theory already 
advanced, that Helwan was a manufactory of small implements 
only. It is moreover a fact that flint tools of much larger size 
have been found in other parts of Egypt, and though these are 
unaccompanied by any such small forms as have been described, 
it is quite possible they may be of much the same age. 

There are, indeed, in England, similar manufactories of small 
weapons, where only cores, flakes, arrow-heads, and scrapers 
occur ; three remarkable instances of such stations have lately 
come under my notice, one being near Brandon in Sufiblk 
(discovered by Mr. S. B. J. Skertchly), a second in Oxfordshire 
(by Capt. Dillon), another near West Keal, in Lincolnshire. 

In approaching the difficult problem of estimating the probable 
age of these Helwan implements, I may remark, in limine, that 
their occurrence on the surface does not militate against their 
being assigned to a remote date, as it would in this country, 
because the particular surface on which they are found has 
probably remained nearly unchanged for several thousand years. 

Where accumulation is known to have gone on, as in the 
immediate vicinity of the sulphur springs, they are found buried 
at a greater or less depth, wliile in the shallow valleys and 
watercourses, where there has been recent inundation, they do 
not occur at all. 
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As Mariette Bey remarks, in his “Xotice des principaux 
Monuments dans le Musee a Boulak,” “ The question of the 
Stone Age in Egjqot has not yet been solved ; the flints bear 
e^'ident traces of the 'vvork of man, hut one cannot conclude, as 
has often been done, that they belong to the very remote period 
which has been designated by the rather vague name of the 
Prehistoric. Ahnost all the flints have been collected on the 
surface of the soil, and there is therefore no evidence to prove 
the date of their manufacture. They may, indeed, even at the 
most flourishing epoch of Egyptian civilization, have used flints 
as tips for their arrows, or as knives for the incision of mummies, 
and it is not even impossible that some of them are as late as 
the Arabian era.” 

He proceeds to state that some flint implements have been 
found in the tombs, “ particularly in those of the Greek period.” 
Some of these being placed in the Boulak Museum I was able 
to see them, and found them to be of very difierent types from 
the Helwan flints ; among them are two thin polished celt-hke 
weapons, each about 4 inches long, ha\ing a chisel edge and 
coming to a point at the other end. A beautifully worked 
arrow-head of the luoad shield-shaped type. Likewise four or 
five ordinary flakes that might have been struck at any time ; 
and three pierced stones, irregular in shape, but smooth and 
almost polished. "With them were also several yellow cowries, 
one or two small Keritce, and what appeared to be imitations of 
the cowries in bronze. Altogether the assemblage has rather the 
appearance of being a set of curiosities placed among other 
A'aluables in the tombs, or perhaps deposited there in deference 
to ancient customs, and cannot be taken as evidence that such 
weapons were in use at that time. 

Ho knives, sav’s, or scrapers were among them, and they 
cannot therefore be compared with the Helwan flints ; but the 
different shape of the arrow-head may be remarked, and the 
smooth celts may perhaps he taken to indicate a more recent 
age than the cliipped tools of Helwan. 

The museum, however, also contains a collection of rude 
weapons from the Bab-el-Moulouk (Thebes), which have a much 
more ancient appearance. In size, form, and workmanship these 
Theban flints are comparable to our palaeolithic type ; they have 
been described and figured in a paper communicated to the 
Institute by Sir John Lubbock,* in which he combats the views 
expressed by Professor Lepsius regarding their origin and age. 
Dr. Lepsius was then sceptical as to the signs of human work- 
manship presented by these flints, and one of liis difflculties was 


* Joum. Anthrop. Inst., toI. iv, p. 215. 
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the fact that no better-worked specimens had been foimd in 
similar situations in Egj'pt ; now Helwan bears much the same 
relations to the Nile valley as the borders of the Bab-el-Moulouk 
and the other localities where such flints have been detached. 
Sir J. Lubbock says, “ I found them on the slopes of the hills 
and on the lower plateaus above the level of the inundation 
wherever flint was abundant and of good quality.” 

The occurrence, therefore, of such finelj'-worked flint imple- 
ments on the Helwan plateau ought to remove from Professor 
Lepsius’ mind all doubts regarcUng the human origin of the 
larger and ruder forms.* * * § 

From a mere comparison of the three series in the Boulak 
Museum, one might be incbned to look upon the Helwan flints 
as of intermediate age between the primitive Theban implements 
and those of the Ptolemaic tombs, but a comparison of the 
workmanship of different kinds of tools is no very sure guide, 
and it is quite possible that the Theban and Helwan implements 
may be very nearly of the same date. 

The occurrence of flint tools and weapons within the valley 
of the Nile, and in such near proximity to the three most ancient 
and important cities of Egypt (This, Memphis and Thebes), 
points clearly to one of two conclusions : either they were used 
for certain purposes by the ancient Eg}y)tians themselves, or 
they were fashioned by stiU earlier inhabitants of the Nile 
valley. Sir J. Lubbock inclines to the latter opinion, but I 
cannot help thinking that there are many circumstances which 
tend to support the other view. We know that the Egj’ptians 
did use flint for many purposes ; arrows have been found in the 
tombs, with flint tips of a peculiar form.f Broad-bladed knives 
with thick backs also exist in several collections of Egyptian 
antiquities, and these have been supposed to be the “ Ethiopian 
stones ” which Herodotus speaks of as being used to make the 
first incision in embalming mummies ; some of these have been 
figured by Lepsius, f and two of them are reproduced in Wilkin- 
sons “ Ancient Eg}q)tians,”§ the smaller of these, which was 
found at Memphis, bears great resemblance to the small knife-hke 
implements occurring at Helwan, and lends colour to the view 
that these were intended for the purposes of incising or cutting 

Lepsius found a number of flakes in a tomb, to which he has 

* I am informed by Mr. G-eorge Walpole, who has lately rerisited Egypt, 
that extensive discoveries of dint implements have recently been made bv Prof. 
Haynes of Boston, U.S,, both near Cairo and in the vicinity of Thebes. At some 
of the ateliers small flints of the Helwan type are found, nhile at others the 
tools are larger and rougher, bearing more resemblance to our Palseolithic types. 

f Evans’ “ Stone Implements,” p. 329. 

X Zeitschrift fnr iEgypt. Sprache, 4e., 1870. 

§ W ilkins on’s Popular Account of. Vol. li, p. 164. 
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reason to assign a date of about 2500 B.c. M'e know also that 
the Egyptians practised the rite of circumcision, for which knives 
of flint were employed at a very early date.* 

Again, if anything may be safely founded upon the facts 
previously noted, regarding the association of horses’ teeth with 
the implements, it would tend to bring the limit of their age 
within some 3, .100 years, for it is said that the horse is not 
represented on any Egyptian monuments erected liefore the 
18th Dynasty, the date of which is given as either 1500 or 
1700 B.C., and it is concluded that the animal was not known in 
the country before that time. 

Moreover the workrnansliip of the implements themselves, the 
development of the arrow and spear heads, the carefulness 
bestowed upon the saws and knives, would &eem to indicate 
great perfection in the art of flint manufacture, such as might 
have accompanied the comparatively advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion to which the Egyptians had attained at the period alluded to. 

Mliile, therefore, it is possible that the Helwan flints may 
belong to a very remote age, yet there are many considerations 
which incline u.s to assign them to a period which is hardly 
prehistoric, so far as Egypt is concei’ned. 

Disersstox. 

ilr. Lfiwi' reminded the Meeting that the use of .stone implements 
in the desert adjoining the country under discussion w.rs mentioned 
in Exodus iv, d-j. and Jo.slma v. 2. Tlie.se notices might be taken 
into account in comijeriutr tlie age of the specimens exhih.tod. 

The PcEsinEVT e.xpressed his satisfaction at .=eeing so large a 
collection of the smaller varieties of flint instruments found in 
Egyjit. Although there might be a difference observable in those 
found in different localities, he did not think that there were manu- 
factories of different kind.s of instruments at the various places, but 
rather different kinds of nianutacturcs of some other nature, for 
which differcut implements were used. The instruments found 
were not new and unused, but most of them showed more or less 
evident marks of wear. The saws, for instance, were polished by 
use. and where the teeth had been broken oh there had been in 
some cases new teeth formed at what bad been the back of the saw. 
1’he minute chipping alone: the edgc.s of .some of the instruments 
probably arose from their having been used to scrape .some bard 
substance, sucli ns bone. In this respect tliey ciosely resembled 
some of the small instruments from the caves of the Do’.’dogne, the 
sharp edoes of which nad probably b 'en let into wooden handles, 
while the outer eilge was used for workins: bone, and was thus 
worn away. The trianu-nlar implement bore much auahmy evith 
one from Kent's Cavern, and with wliat the Italian arclaeologists 
have termed the " rliomboidal flints.'' The arrow-head with the 

' iv. i-"). ami .T.sinia v, C. 
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notclies at tlie ba^e Tras of a form lie had not before seen from 
Eii'ypt. and the same might be said of the lance-head. The peculiar 
chi-el-euded form of aiTow-head which had been found in Egyptian 
tombs appeared to be ab-^eut in the series exhibited. The absence 
ot the larger forms of instruments might be accidental. When 
flint is scarce, the largest pieces are those which in course of time 
get appropriated, for fire-producinir purposes, while the smaller 
forms are left. He inquired whether any fragments of hone had 
been found with the flints, as it seemed probable that many of them 
had been nsed fur working in biue; and he suggested the possi- 
bility of the lamin® of horses’ teeth, which had been described, 
hating been wrought into beads or ornaments. Ho also inquired 
as to the si ittree of the flint, and its geological age. As to the in- 
struments themselves, they appeared to be neolithic and not palieo- 
lithic. though it was difficult to assign any definite date to them. 
Although many roughly-chipped implements had been found in 
Egypt, he had as yet seen nothing, which, either from the circum- 
stances of its finding, or its own character, could be confidently 
pronounced to be of the palaeolithic age. 

In replying, the Authoiu pointed out the position of the localities 
on the tdagram he had prepared. In answer to Hr. iloggridge, he 
stated that the temperature of the sulphur springs was considerable, 
he thought over lUU' F., but could not recollect exactly. He thanked 
the President fur his suggestions, and remarked that the teeth were 
cuiiouslviilaced in connection with the implements: they were broken 
up into Icing pieces, and one of the knives was lying among them, 
that it looked as if the knife had been used in splitting them up. 

With regard to some of the smaller instruments, it had been 
suggested to him that they might have been used for straighten- 
ing the shafts of arrows. He drew attention to a small coUeotion 
of implements he had found in Lincolnshire, on the borders of 
the Fens — the place appeared to have been a station or manu- 
factorv similar to those at Helwan, and the a.ssoeiatiun of flints was 
somewhat similar; tliere were many small flakes and chipped 
instruments, but no adzes or anything larger than a scraper or 
“ strike-a-light.’’ 

The flint. s used in the manufacture of the Egyptian implements, 
were pebHes found on the lower plateau, which had been washed 
down from the hills of Eocene limestone above, the upper beds of 
which abound in siliceous concretions of various sizes. 


The following paper was read by the Author : — 

Addition.vl Discoveeies at Cis.sbuey. By J. Park 
Hakeisox, H.A. 

The exploration of the galleries of the Cave Pit,” which was 
commenced late in the autumn of 1870, lias at length heeii com- 
pleted, and it has resulted in discoveries of considerable interest. 
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The primary object of tlie excavations at Cissbury, as shown 
by Mr. Ernest Willett in 1874, was the acquisition of a descrip- 
tion of flint, which is not met vith near the surface of a quality 
or in a condition of softness suited for the fabrication of weapons 
and tools agricultural or others.* This had been previously 
demonstrated by Canon Greenwell to have been the case at 
“ Grime’s Ctraves,” in Xorfolk ; and in the ojiinion of the above- 
named archaeologists mining ojterations must have been carried 
on for a very long series of years at both places-f 

Several ipuestions remained for solution, and it was hoped that 
some of them might receive elucidation frcjin further research. 
Amongst others, the relative dates of the excavations, and the 
period during which some at least of the galleiies may have 
continued open, and so have been available for shelter and 
refuge. 

Before going into details, wliich will be necessary, even if 
tedious, in order to see what features in the galleries throw 
light on the above points, I will recapitulate the description of 
the cave-dwelling, or chalk hut, which gives its designation to 
the “ Cave Pit,” and affords the only instance of occujiation that 
has as yet been met with on the floor of any of the shafts. 

When perfect, tliis cave woidd have had much the appearance 
of a large baking-oven, such as one often sees in farm-houses. 
It was excavated beneath a buttress of solid rock, which pro- 
jected about seven feet into the shaft on its west side. The chalk 
roof had parti}' fallen in, but part remained attached to the side 
of the shaft when first discovered. It gave way whilst the 
workmen were clearing out the interior, and Guiles the foreman 
narrowly escaped injury from the faU of the chalk, which more- 
over broke down part of the south wall some thiee feet long.J 
Over the roof, as it originally existed, there was a layer of Kne 
white concrete, which sloped down at an angle of about 45 and 
protected the hut from wet and observation, besides affording 
means of access to the bottom of the shait. An entrance which 
once existed on the eastside was filled up withchalk blocks, neatly 
fitted together, so as to form a dry wall. And against this, on 
the exterior, there was a fireplace, the first that had been noticed 
at the bottom of a shaft, though charcoal had been met with 
half-way down in the filling in of .several pits, indicating by 
this and other signs that they had been used for shelter. A 
S'/naller cntrcuice had hioi ihercal in the south eurncr of the hut. 

* Mr. "Willett thinks it probable that thev were used for shelter atterward*. 

f General A. Lane fox was tlie fir>t ■who dl^t• 04 ered that C':s^bu^T was a 
great flint factory. This was belore any fliat'ts hud bet n cleared uut. 

X A quantity of rubble 'v'as stacked round the walls to presciAc fluni tlurintt 
the -wunter. with partial success They had previously been careftiily exaunned 
by Prof. R. Jones and uiher geologists. 

2 F 2 
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The fire at the bottom of the Cave Pit had been made on a 
floor of fine chalk silting about 4 inches thick, -u-ashed down 
apparently fi’om the layer over the roof of the cave ; and the 
charcoal from the fire as it accumulated would appear to have 
been thrown upwtirJs. — a considerable c|uantity being incor- 
porated with the fine concrete, to a depth of about five inches, 
over the greater part of its extent.* 

Both in size and plan the small .shafts and rude galleries 
which were explored by General Lane Fox, in 1875, in the 
ditch of the camp, differed from those which have been opened 
inside the ramparts. So much was tliis the case that it can 
scarcely be doubted that the former are by far the oldest, and 
the hf>mogeneous character of the “ filling in,” in the group of 
shafts communicating with the first “ Skeleton Pit,” showed con- 
clusively that the large angular blocks which they contained 
were introduced at one time and had not been exposed to atmo- 
spheric influence. 

In the case of the Cave Pit, however, there was every ap- 
pearance of the shaft having gradually fiUed in after it had 
been abandoned -.f and the walls bore mark.s of weathering. The 
filling in also was such as might have occurred from periodic 
falls of chalk — principally from the upper portion of the north 
and east sides, which would have been most exposed to the 
effects of frost and rain. Blocks do not appear to have been 
thrown in previrjusly to the formation of the red seam, which 
crossed the pit from east to west. 

Such, in Ijrief, is the evidence of the Cave Pit itself. "We now 
come to the proof of continued occupation that is afforded by 
the exploration of the galleries which lias been carried on during 
the year 1877. 

Be.sides several doorways (jr openings in the walls which were 
found to be filled with chalk artificially fitted together, barriers 
were met with in four or five different places. Thus, in gallery 
A, the rubble was packed so close to the roof, for a space of 
about five feet, that on a .superficial examination in 1876 we were, 
under the impression that tliere was nothing beyond it. Mr. E. B. 
Martin, howe^■el•, who assisted in the exploration in the early 
part of last summer, with some difficidty (owing to the way in 
which the ruljble was cemented together with stalagmite) 
formed a pas-age through the barrier into a cave immediately 
behind it which was nearly free from chalk rubbish ; and then 
passing through a narrow opening which led into the cross- 
gallery «, met with little obstruction to his progress along it 

* This account was given in substance in the EeiKirt on the “ Cave Pit ” last 
year. 

f It wfiN >ao also the filiiiiir in of ^Ir. Willett’s pit 
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and gallery h, at the end of wliich, on the north side, he 
found an opening into a third gallery c, eoinmunicating with Mr. 
Willett's pit. In the other direction, gallery I was found to 
lead to a shaft (Y) afterwards opened. Chalk rubble had been 
placed by the occupant.s against the sides of these galleries, 
where it was left Ijy ns intact, to show the original condition 
of the passages ; but it was subsequently renioYed in places by 
'visitors.* 

Gallery B, which was much blocked, proved to be less exten- 
sive than we imagined in 1870. l/efore the rubble was moved. 
In fact it was found to lie a triple cave rather than a gallery, 
with a centre ceU barely 1 foot 6 inches in height. In the south 
wall of the cell, al)Out half-way across it, and in the same stratum 
■with the flints, I found a mass of iron pyrites weighing 1:| lb., 
of a singular form, like some distorted reptile. It projected 
beyond the face of the wall, and was perfectly loose in its bed, 
where it was retained solely b\' its gravity. Twelve flints, the 
majority showing clean fractures, remained in situ along the line 
of formation on either side. 

It was over the entrance to gallery B that the three horizontal 
lines were found of which mention was made in the Eeport 
on the Cave Pit, la.st year. They were simply straight lines, 
parallel to each other and of different lengths. Some other 
marks have since been diseoA'ered on tlie west jamb of the 
entrance. And on examining more closely the deep cuts on 
a detatched block of chalk, noticed last year inside gallery B, 
I find that they were made over and pnmllel with earlier 
marks. As the shape of this block was tliought to bear some 
remote resemblance to a rude human figure, it lias been carefully 
removed, and is now in cliarge of ilr. Ballard at Broad water.f 

In gallery C, the total length of which from east to west was 
by measurement 2ti feet, we found three caves, all on its south 
side. The gallery was much blocked in the centre, having been 
packed with rubble almost to the roof In the furthest cave, or 
recess (at the east end), however, there was a clear space next 
the south wall, which would have served as a jdace of conceal- 
ment. Beliiiid a heap of rublile, on the south side, we found a 

* Sflu-e tlii - tlm I .mcniicr currance to <.• lia> been found on 

the north side ot uallt-rT a. It is shown on tho plan. 

t Part of the chalk wall on wliieh the lines were traced liaTing been brLken 
ulf bi some person, and the remainder hacked over if an attempt had been 
made to imitate the diagonal line.s originally scored aeros" some marks over 
gallery C ('Ce Journ Aiitln-u[> Instit.. vol vi, p. 7). I cut out the jiiece of 
ciuilk to prevent antnpiarie^ beincr niided by the fabrication. As it is intended 
to ei'ter fully into the question of ilarks on a future occasion. I will 
merely mention that Prof. Rupert Jones, P'.RS., has carefully examined the 
hues over galleries R and C, and thinks that no doubt can be entertained to 
th.‘ auti 4 Uit\ of hotli 'Cts 
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"window looking into gallery D, and at the east end there "was 
a doorway or entrance to a gallery running nearly north and 
south ; it appeared to belong to shaft IV.* And at its east end 
I ascertained with some dilhciLlty (owing to the insecui’e state 
of the roof) that an opening existed in the south wall, two feet 
from the end, through wliich blocks of chalk and rubble coidd 
be seen above tlie ordinary level of gallery roofs. This indicated 
the existence of another shalt, or a chamber with a loftier roof 
than that of the gallery from which it was approached. It was 
impossible to remove a sufficient c[uantity of the debris to 
ascertain which of the two suppositions was correct, the work- 
men objecting to enter this gallery for the purpose of handiag 
out the chalk. A horn pick, found at its southern extremity, 
was tire second implement of the kind that we recovered during 
the exploration. 

Gallery L) was found to be divided into two chambers, the 
outer one running nearly east and west, and the inner one 
north and south. The ground plan, it will be noticed, fits with 
remarkable exactness into that of the adjoining galleries ; and at 
the east end there is a wide opening into shaft IV. 

In the north wall of the outer chamber an interesting feature 
presented itself, "which rve had not before met with. On 
clearing a"way the chalk rubble from the sides of the gaUery, a 
heavy block, 2 feet 10 inches long by 1 foot 3 inches "svide, was 
found "Wedged against two square blocks of chalk tightly fitted 
into an opening communicating with gallery E. They had 
evidently been placed in the position where they "were found, 
to prevent access from that quarter, and they would appear to 
have been introduced some consideial)le time after the galleries 
were excavated, the jambs of the opening being thickly coated 
"with stalagmitic incrustation, wlulst the blocks themselves 
remained much in their normal state. Large blocks of chalk, of 
which there were many in aU the galleries, would also no 
doubt have been placed when requisite at the entrances from the 
shafts ; and in case of emergency the occupants of the galleries 
could have retreated behind other barriers of a similar kind, or 
have made their escape by one of the outlets in the walls.f 
Though nothing" was found in the galleries to indicate that they 

* There was also a smull opening from the N. E. corner of gallery C into 
shaft IT. 

t Tacitus mentions that undersn’ound places wore used fur shelter in G-ermanj. 
Eis words are as follows : — "Solent et subterraneos speeds aperire. eosque 
multo iiisuper limo oiiei’ant, siifi’ugium hieini, et receptaculum frugihiis : quia 
rigorum fiagoruni cjnsniudi locis moliuut, et siquando hoatis adveiiit, aperta 
popuiatur, ahehta auttni et defos^a aut ignoi'untnr aut eo ipso fallunt, quod 
qu.trenda stint. ' — I\.l-. (Teini. Cap. XVI. Mr. Grodwia Aur-tnii believes tiiat the 
galleries at Cissbury were used for similar piumoses — Journ. Authrop. Instit. 
yoL y, p. 3b8. 
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were used as permanent habitations, the jamljs of several of the 
entrances were rubbed and ruunded. This was especially so in 
the case of the entrances to galleries A and C, and the door- 
way at the end of gallery A.* 

A hne hammer of deer’s-horn with a portion of the skull 
attached to it (showing that it had not been shed like the great 
majority of the horns recovered at Cis.sbttiy and Piandon), was 
found over the entrance in the tilling in ot shaft IV. It is now 
in the nuseiim of ilajor Wisden. 

A tunnel having been made along the west wall of this shaft 
in order to ascertain if there was any gallery from it running- 
north, wt were fortunate enough to discover one ; but the roof 
near its eatrance having fallen in, and the space for work lieing 
very cramped, all that could be done was to ascertain its 
existence tnd bearings. 

Gallery E, which consists of three branches, the principal one 
running in a north-easterly direction, was partly cleared out in 
1876. Tht roof of tlie main gaUery, to about eight feet fioiii the 
end (as nicntioned in the Keport last year) showed signs of 
having beei subsequently lieightened. It had l>eeii at first 
imagined tint 1 foot 4 inches, the height of tlie lower portion of 
the gallery, vas scarcely siifiicient to allow of the exiractiou of 
flints; but ipon clearing out the chalk debris, this was not 
found to lia'e been so. Flints had evidently been obtained 
from this part of the gallery; and the height, it was subsequently 
ascertained, exceeded that of the oeiitie cave in gallery jB, and 
the aiitechaiiber at ib There would seem to have been no 
reasonable caise for subsequently increasing the height, except- 
ing it were fo- the purpose of rendering the gallery more com- 
modious for .emporary occujiation ; and the almipt change to 
a lower level )f roof would have made it difficult to follow a 
refugee, and dso have Idndcred a pjursuer from using his flint 
weapons. 

On clearing away the debris at the end of the main gallery a 
spacious chauLier was reached. It lue.-isured Id I'eet b\ lU feet, 
exclusive of i hav at the east end, and a vide na^.'-a'-e leadino- 

. i- C O 

to a shaft (Xolll; at its other, or western, extremity. The roof 
remained aliufit perfect, notwithstanding its span, oidv a small 
piece (about t.ree feet square) having scaled latt' near the centre. 
Chalk rubble .adlieen stacked against the entrance finm gallery 
E, and the hick extended nearly iialf acvo-.s the chamber. The 
remaining spae was quite free ftoiu clialk aud ai ailable for 

Prut. Riipuri Joijp;-, wlio ^pt.nt two Javs at Piisburs last summer, has 
reminded me, siiie this paper wd" read, that i shoued him a .'lab u' suit ehalk 
ft’uiu the tloor n-ir tlie eiitranee to ^allerv -vNhieh had the impres^iuu of 
short hair ou it, svh as luight liave been due to it? luving been in euntaet with 
deer's skin. 
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shelter. Xo remains of any description were found, though the 
whole of the chalk was shifted to see if there was anything 
beneath it. Singularly enough, as many as three bladebones of 
small ox, or deer, were discovered in the main gallery E, and 
its left branch whilst nothing but two small bones of sheep 
or goat was noticed in any of the other galleries. 

On the north side of the left branch there was a window com- 
municating with gallery di and at the end a small doorway opened 
into another gallery, E, belonging to shaft III. On its north 
wall, near the entrance fioni the shaft, were two groups of dots, 
six in each group, and several straight lines made with a tine 
of deer horn, or some other obtusely pointed instrument. The 
entrance to this gallery was effected immediately on its liscovery, 
and the chalk blocks which closed the entrance were removed by 
myself. 

The entrance to the antechamber F from gallery I appeared 
to have been purposely barred with blocks of chalk which had 
become cemented together by stalagmite. It was only 1 ft. 
3 ins. high, and the roof of the antechamber was equally low. 
As mentioned in the report on the Cave Pit, the emrance from 
the shaft at F also had been stopped by large blocks dosely fitted 
together. Possibly the miners may have broken tlrough from 
the adjoining pit to F, and so access from that qmrter had to 
be cut off. 

In the long gallery, F F, which runs north fn.m the ante- 
chamber, and probably belonged to the Cave Pit, fa small win- 
dow was discot'ered behind a quantity of chalk ribble, on the 
east side. This, it was -subserptently found, looktd into shaft 
III ; and a gallery much blocked, and rendered almost impassable 
with sharp stalagmitic incrustation, ran in an easterly direction 
along one side of the shaft. It was stopped by the c'oss gallery c, 
which contained the marks al)Ove alluded to. In its south 
side there was the window which, as has already ben said, had 
been disco^nred in the we.st wall of the branch galky E. 

The only feature in the plan of the Cave Pit tlit remains to 
be described is the small chamber or cave Cl, in tie north-west 
corner of the shaft. It occupies the space lietwen the chalk 
hut and the entrance of the antechandter F, ad runs back 
some six feet into the rock at that corner of the siaft. Owing 
10 the rotten condition of the roof, this ca^■e .las not been 
thoroughly explored. Like the cave hut, it was prhaps broken 
into from the adjoining shaft I, which there is reaou to believe 
ivas excavated some considerable time after the Cam Pit. 

* And a metacarpa! of ox. Two flint implement' nei-e reOTi reil fi oin tliis 
gallery in 1876. 

t It was cleared out by Mr. E ‘Willett in lS7t. 
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On reviewing tlie plan of the galleries, two main points force 
themselves on our attention. First, the economy of space ex- 
hihited in the excavations : and, secondly, the remarkable way in 
which the adjoining shafts and galleries interlace. If the plan of 
the pits in the ditch of the camp)* is referred to, it will be seen 
how much spiace was there wasted, the shaft.s also being little more 
than half the size f)f those now under consideration ; and, so far 
as the galleries are concerned, the criticism is also applicable to 
“ Grime's Graves in Xorfolk. 

In the case of the p)lau of the Cave Pit and the surrounding 
excavations (regard being had t(j the distinction between original 
entrances to galleries, and the smaller openings subsequently 
broken through the walls), there is little difficulty in tracing the 
sequence of the shafts. Thus, a careliil examination wdl show 
in how many instances the galleries appear to have stopped short 
on approaching excavations which cro.ss tlieir way, and it may 
be therefore assumed were preffiously in existence. Galleries 
F, /, and the left branch of E, for examp)le, would seem to have 
been adapted to shaft III, and its gallery c. And in a similiar 
way, a short gallery belonging to Mr. 'Willett’s pit is stopped by 
gallery A. Shaft I would therefore seem to be of later date 
than the Cave Pit. and the latter later than shaft III. Shaft IV 
appears to be older than shaft III, whilst shaft V may have 
been the latest excavated ; and it is worth noting that the miners 
economised labour in following the planes of cleavage of the 
chalk rock in the two galleries belonging to it. 

South of galleries A, P., and C, it will Ire seen that there is an 
absence of long galleries, and indeed of any galleries properly so 
called. In their place there is a series of caves, thus leaving a con- 
siderable extent of chalk rock to aU appearance unexcavated. As, 
however, it was possible that galleries might run eastwards from 
shaft V, ill some tortuous course, or again westwards from the 
shaft which it was suspected might adjoin gallery C, to ascertain 
this, though the small balance received from the Exjrloration 
Fund of 1875 had been long exhausted, and the season was 
getting late, it seemed of much importance that the plan should, 
if possible, be completed, and the blank .space nccoiiiited for. I 
decided therefore on continuing the work, a sum which would 
pay aliout half the cost of clearing out shaft V having been 
promised by a relative. 

We eonimeiiced work on this new shaft on the ISth of Sep- 
tember. A shght depression in the turf indicated its position, 
but the site of its north wall was more precisely ascertained 
by calculation from the pilau of the galleries of the Cave Pit. On 


-fourn Ai 'loop. vol \ j l.it< X\*. 
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removing the turf, several rude implements were found at a 
depth of from 6 to 12 inches, as well as several sherds of pottery, 
mostly black, and of coarse texture ; one fragment of red ware, 
however, had evidently been turned on a wheel. It was lying 
in close proximity to a flint celt, and six or seven throw-stones 
of worked flint, all of wliich were met with in a space of about 
four srpiare feet. A fragment of red pottery 1^ inch thick, a 
piece of sandstone much rubbed and rounded, and a few bones 
of some small ruminant, were the only other remains that were 
found within 18 inches of the surface. 

The usual red seam, due to the silting in of the clay which 
covers the chalk formation at Cisshury to a depth of 7 or 8 inches, 
appeared to have entered the shaft at the X.4Y. and S.E. 
corners. Over it there was a cpiautity of grey-coloured chalk, 
which sloped down from the X. and S. sides, forming a shallow 
valley in the centre of the shaft, which had been subsequently 
filled with white chalk, derived peihaps from a neighbouring pit. 
The grey chalk had all the appearance of having been exposed 
to the light ; and some thirty or more of the blocks bore marks 
of various kinds. They were observed on the grey chalk only, 
and like those discovered in the adjoining shaft (II) in 1876, 
appeared to be some of them natuial, i.e., the work of an un- 
known insect or worm, whilst others were evidently made by 
man. 

One or two small bones were found at a depth of 4 feet, hut 
nothing else, excepting an antler with three tines, in good pre- 
servation, untU we reached the 8-feet level. Here the red 
seam from the south-east corner of the shaft divided into two 
branches, one extending nearly across the shaft and forming with 
the seam from the north-west a shallow basin; the other continuing 
its course at a sharp angle towards the bottom of the shaft. 

Eudely made implements were met with at a depth of from 
8 to 10 feet, and associated with them there was a scapula of 
deer or small ox. At this level we found two caves in the west 
wall of the shaft, 3 ft. by 3 ft. They appeared to have been 
excavated for the purjiose of extracting an inferior description of 
flints, at a time when the put had become half tilled v ith rubbish 
from the upper part of the walls, and silt from the surface, owing 
to excessive rain. Quite a heap) of flint chippings and flakes 
were noticed in the red seam about two yards fiom the west wall, 
and many Ijroken and sp)oilt flints were collected at the same 
spot. All attempt had evidently he made to fonii implements 
from imperfect flints, at a time, pierhaps, when deep excavations 
had been discontinued. 

At 15 feet, a quantity of charcoal was observed near the 
centre of the shaft, and some imperfectly huriit wood ; also 
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several pieces of chalk much smoked and calcined. The challc 
rubble beneath vas cemented together in a tvay that was not 
observed in the case of the lilling-in round it, which readily 
separated from the centre mass. At the north corner of 
the shaft, about 20 feet from the surface, we uncovered the 
entrance to a gallery, which proved to be the one wliich com- 
municated with gallery A (p. 4l4j, and immediately adjoining, 
on the east side of the new shaft, there was a double cave which, 
on being cleared out, was found to run about five feet in the 
dii’ection of the apparently unoccupied ground. 

Continuing the excavation across the shaft, we next uncovered 
the entrance to a second gallery in the north wall, three feet from 
the corner. It was comparatively free from rubble, excepting 
at the sides, but a good deal of small chalk covered the rock 
floor, so that it was not easy to move about, notwithstanding the 
width of the chamber, seven feet from wall to wall. At the west 
end, there was a small window which looked into a gallery, 
running southwards, belonging to another sliaft.* In the north 
corner of the wide chamber, near the west end, a narrow doorway 
opened into a gallery which appeared to communicate with 
Mr. "Willett's pit ; it ran parallel to gallery c, which was entered, 
as has already been mentioned, from gaUeiy A. Tlie roof at the 
end of the gallery had fallen in, and we were not able to 
penetrate further in that direction. Nearly in the centre of cl, 
a quantity of charcoal had been deposited on the fine chalk 
debris, which covered the floor, and mixed with it there were 
pieces of calcined chalk, which had the same appearance as the 
rubble beneath the site of the fire in the shait. As there was 
no smoke on the roof of the chamber, or marks of burning 
on the floor, it seemed probable that the charcoal had been 
introduced for some purpose from the fire in the adjoining 
shaft. 

On proceeding with the excavation, it was found that a part 
of the chalk rock had been left as a bench, or platform, 3 feet 
wide and 1 foot 3 inches high along the west side of this 
shaft, returning towards its centre at an obtuse angle, and then 
retiring towards the south-ea.st corner, where there were two rock 
steps. On the main platform, near the west side, a single 
block of chalk had been left standing on its natural bed, in a 
peri'ectly isolated position. It measured 2 feet 5 inches in 
length by 1 foot G inches in height. A narrow passage ran 
between it and the west side of the shaft, and some loose 
blocks of chalk, roughly fitted together, formed a wide wall, 
which extended from the piece of rock some six feet across the 


* There was a second window in the wide chamber on its south side. 
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platform, leaving a space of about b st^uare feet behind it, ^vllich 
was sheltered in part under a shallow excavation in the corner of 
the shaft. The rublde round this wall, or barrier, was small, and 
readily separated from it. 

Xo galleries existed on tlie south, west, or east sides of this 
shaft, which had all the appearance of having been left incom- 
plete ; even the tools of the miners, consisting of a fine wedge, 
a pick, and three tines of deer's-horn, were found on the floor : 
the wedge and the pick in two separate holes in the chalk, 
embedded in fine silting, and the tines lying near together on 
the rock platform. The work was perhaps interrupted by the 
death of the owner of the pit. Xo marks of any description 
were found over the entrances of the two galleries; but the 
original face of the chalk had to all appearance scaled ofi'. 
There were numerous accidental seratchings and indents on the 
main walls. 

It should be mentioned that the flints foxmd in this shaft 
were in all respects as good and serviceable as any that we met 
with in the acljoiuing excavatiijns. Some of tlie blocks of grey 
chalk in the filling-in bore marks and sxTnbols, which it is pro- 
posed to describe on another occasion. In the south-west 
corner, a small recess, about 3 feet deep, partly supported on 
rock corbelling, may perhaps have been used as a stage when 
the shaft was excavated. 

Xo galleries having been found to run eastwards from the new 
shaft, to account for the blank in the plan of the excavations 
south of the Cave Pit, steps were now taken to search for a 
shaft adjoining galleries A and B. On examining the surface, a 
small patch of rank grass attracted attention, and on removing 
the turf blocks of chalk were discovered, which at first led to 
the belief that the shaft we were searching for had been found. 
But on enlarging the hole, it was soon perceived that if it 
were a shaft, it would be a very narrow one. We soon noticed, 
howex'er, that many of the chalk blocks were unnsually rounded, 
and that some of the potsherds, which were found in consider- 
able quantities, were formed of finer paste than any that had 
been before met with on the west side of the camp ; and a 
greater ■variety was observed in their ornamentation. 

Besides coarse black potsherds fragments of not less than eight 
diflerent pots were thrown out of the little pit (.«»; PI. XI, figs. 1 
and 2). Some were single sherds; but others occurred in sufficient 
quantities to encourage the hope that enough would be recovered 
to lead to the restoration of at least one of the pots of which 
they formed part. This has since been partly acconiphshed in 
the ease of a brown domestic vessel, 6 inches in diameter and 
5 inches high, which is believed to be of a type more com- 
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monly met 'witli on the Continent than in this country.* 

A few hones of animals were found at clifterent depths in the 
same pit, as well as several pebbles, two mussel-shells, and 
some burnt pieces of flint (fig. 11). Also a rubbing-stone, some 
flint flakes, and several large pieces of charcoal ; and, cpiite at the 
bottom, a small ir(jn hook with an interior cutting edge (fig. 7). 
A small portion of a wooden handle reduced almost to a state of 
dust still occupied the socket of the implement. The iron, 
though rusted, was in a fair state of presercutiou.- 

The potsherds, and other objects in the little pit, were so 
mixed together, and the fragments of the brown pot were met 
with at such different levels, that it seemed probable that the 
contents of the pit had been disturbed at some remote period. 
At the bottom, in two places, there were small hea]5s of black 
earth; and the chalk wads were covered with white mould, 
which the workmen said was alway.s found where animal-matter 
had been buried. The little pit is of an oval shape, and measures 
5 feet from north and south by 4 feet from east to west. In- 
cluding the chalk blocks which covered it, in common with the 
ground around it, it is 4 feet 6 inches in depth. 

After the pit had Iteen cleared ont, Mr. Ballard, of Broadwater, 
found a bone object with cross lines upon it. This led to a 
further search, when we recovered three other pieces, which on 
being fitted together formed a carding comb, the length of which 
with the handle, which tapers towards the end, would if perfect 
be about five inches ; the teeth were wanting. The comb appears 
to have been made out of a rib of ox, and bears marks of fire 
(fig. 6).t 

Further attempts to discover a shaft were now made between 
the small pit I, ami shaft T, when various pieces of coarse 
pottery, some fliut flakes, pebbles, hurnt flint, one or two bones 
of animals, and some charcoal, were met with from 12 inches to 
2 feet beneath the surface of the ground, 10 feet east of the 
shaft. Four other tiial holes were opened without meeting with 
any remaius ; but subsetpieutly some pebbles, potsherds, and 
burnt fragments of flint were met with near the surface in 
three places (.stc F. F. on Plan. IT. X). The depression in the 
surface in one case led me to expect greater results. 

A shaft or chamber, of which the height of the roof could not 
he ascertained, being known to exist on the south side of gallery 
C, on following the clue thus afforded, and noticing a small patch 
of dark grass, such as led to the discovery of the little pit just 

* As tl\o onuiuu’iitatioii wn- ploarlv a survival, tin* fonu inny also l>e >o. 

t On furtlur >».‘arcli part of a Miiali terra-cotta ornament, perforated, and a 
fvaiiment of small comb with one of the teeth, were al^o recovered from the ^amo 
heap Itid''- 3 and o . 
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described, we dug a circular hole about 4 feet in diameter on 
the spot. From 8 inches to 2 feet beneath the turf two or 
three pelibles, many jiieces of burnt dint (about the size of 
macadamised granite), some coarse potsherds, several pieces of 
hard sandstone, and numerous whole dints as well as dakes, 
were met with, also part of a leg-bone of calf or small ox, and 
a single piece of burnt clay. At 2 feet deep, the bottom proved 
so hard that Guiles, the foreman, tliought that we had reached 
the natural chalk. The large number of dints and other remains 
which were found in this small hole, with otlier indications, led 
me to doubt whether this would prove so ; but I did not like to 
break through the hard door without advice. T'he doubt being 
shared by General Lane Fox, who \dsited the work a few days 
later, we broke up the chalk door, which proved to be 7 or 8 
inches thick, and found several fragments of brown and black 
pots — one of which has been partially restored. (See Plate XI, 
fig. 9,) also a portion of the jaw of a goat, and a large piece of 
rubbing-stone, besides several daltes, and small pieces of burnt 
flin t and hard stone — in aU 31 pieces of broken stone in this 
one pit. At the bottom there was a layer of black earth. 

Subsequentlv, on cutting a section through the walls of this 
pit, it was found to be surrounded with a cist of concrete, about 
12 inches thick, formed in the Ailing in of a shaft.* (See 
Plan, shaft VI, S.P. II.) 

The possibility of these little pits being graves having early 
suggested itself, further search was made for dark green patches 
in the turf, which was rewarded by the discovery of two more pits 
(III and IV), 9 feet apart. One of these little pits (III), which 
like the rest was oval, proved to be only 3 feet 7 inches from 
north to south, by 3 feet 1 inch from east to west, and 3 feet 
deep. There was a slight rise in the ground over it, due to a 
quantity of chalk rubble which had been laid on the surface. 
The pit itself was sunk only 5 inches into the chalk. Its con- 
tents were fragments of two pots, one black and the other 
brown ; two mussel shells, some birds’ bones scorched, flint 
flakes, charcoal, one or two pebbles, and some burnt pieces of 
flint. Black mould was found at the bottom of this pit also. 

The fourth small pit (IV) stood east and west. It was 5 feet 
long and 4 feet deep. Its contents were three dozen sling- 
stones ; three pieces of burnt clay, on which General Lane Fox 
detected the impress of sticks or wattles (fig. 13) ; a terra-cotta 
bead, or whorl, 14 inch in diameter (fig. 8), of coarse clay, 
marked with semi-punctures ; some rude flint implements (one 

* Eiglit inches beneath the surface Mr. Rice, member of the Sussex Archeeo- 
logical Society, who paid several visits to Cissbury, and jiave me much assistance, 
found a worked flint implement embedded in the flUing in of tins pit. Others 
were found at a greater depth ?rbscquontly. 
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about 12 inches from the bottom) ; sherds of two kinds of 
pottery, red and black ; flint flakes ; a few fragments of calcined 
flint ; a single oyster shell ; some teeth of sheep, ribs of mouse 
or vole, and the bone of a small ruminant, polished, and stained 
by smoke, with indented marks upon it* There was also, c^uite 
at the bottom of this jjit, an iron object, which might possibly be 
the handle of a wooden stoop, rotten wood, almost in a state 
of dust, being associated with it (fig. 12). Two fragments of iron 
pyrites, much decomposed, were adhering to it. The iron was 
found to be highly magnetic. 

In this pit there appeared to be two distinct heaps of black 
earth, one at the east end, and the other on the north side. In 
the earth at the east end I found a blackened sling-stone, 
remarkably regular in shaj^e, like a hen’s egg (fig. 14). It was the 
only pebble found in the lower part of the pit. This appears to be 
the more worthy of note, when it is remembered that o6 pebbles 
were found in the upper part of the same pit. 

Black mould, of a sticky consistency, resisting the rain, stiU 
adheres to the east and north walls of the pit, up to about 
twelve inches from the floor. 

Diversely from small pit II, which was partly filled in with 
flints, only three or four were noticed in small pit iV, but there 
were three in the wall of the cist at the east end. 

The pit itself was filled with rubble and chalk debris. 
Amongst the small blocks I found a rounded, and apparently 
worked; piece of chalk, with a hole bored through the narrow 
end. Accidentally or purposely it bears a resemblance to the 
cranium of some animal. yubsecpiently Lord EosehiU, on 
visiting the excavations last Xovember, picked up two more 
rounded pieces of chalk with holes in them, from the debris 
round S.P.I., where the carding-comb had been found. They 
were similar to one in his museum which had been found in 
Mr. Tindale’s pit with the horns of Bos yjrimiyi/iiiis, and are 
pronounced to be loom weights (fig. 15). 

To arrive at any correct conclusions regarding the use of these 
little pits, it appeared requisite to ascertain whether there were 
any gaEeries running in a north-easterly direction from shaft 
VI, which might account for the pectiEar features in the plan 
south of the Cave Bit. 

Eeturning, therefore, to shaft YI, we commenced a wide 
trench 4 feet deep, along its east side, from cist II, and then, 
following the chalk walls, ascertained that its size was 24 feet 
by 20 feet. This proved so considerable, that at the advanced 


* Recognized at the meeting, bv the President, as a bone of roebuck, which 
nad been used to separate the threads in a loom. 
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period of the year at which we had arrived, 1 was obliged most 
reluctantly to postpone the work of excavation. 

Considering the situation of the shaft ('adjoining gallery Cy 
and the fact that we probed the walls of the caves adjoining 
the space on the south side of it, without being able to detect 
the existence of galleries, it may very possibly prove to be 
a shaft without galleries like Mr. Thidale's pit. It .«o, though 
the absence of human bones in the small pits would still be a 
difficulty,* the evidence, on the whole, points to their being 
graves : and although some of the remains are of a later date 
than any assigned to the shafts and galleries, it should be 
remembered that there is reason to believe that the little pits 
have been chsturbed, and that there may have been secondary 
interments. There appear to have been interments at Cissbury of 
an earlier date, tvithout cists, on the same spot, and, if so, it is cj^iute 
conceivable, or rather perfectly in accordance with what we 
know of the superstition of early races, that the mhiers wotdd 
have objected to run galleries imder graves for fear of the spirits. 

Some of the earth from the floor of one of the small pits 
having been sent to Professor Eupert Jones, he has made the 
analysis which is appended. Dr. Gwyn Jefi'reys has kindly 
determined the shells. 

The excavations have been visited and inspected at different 
stages by members of the Society of Antiquaries, the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, and other learned bodies. The following have 
spent more than one day on the Hill, or have paid several visits 
to the excavations : Lord Eosehill, Major-Gen, A. Lane Fox, Major 
MTsden (who has shown his appreciation of the importance of 
the work by the readiness with which he gave his permission 
to continue the excavations). Professor Eupert Jones, Mr. E. JV. 
Brabrook, F.S.A,, Mr. T. 4V. Cowan, Eev. Canon Cover, Dr. Kelly, 
Mr. E, B. Martin, Mr. J. J. Merriman, Mr. E. Pace, and Lieut. 
M. J. Harrison, E.X., to whom I owe thanks for corrections in 
the bearings of some of the galleries. Mr. James lergtisson, 
the Eev. James Beck, Mr. Dewing of Bury i^t. Edmund’s, Mr. 
G. M. Atkinson, l\lr. F. I’etrie, Dr. Stevens of Andover, and Mr. 
J. E. Price, F.S.A. , have also spent some hours in examining the 
pits and galleries. Many residents in the neighbourhood have 
taken considerable interest in the work ; and I must not omit to 
thank Mr. Ballard for the tent he erected as a temporary museum 
and refuge, which I am .sorry to say was twice levelled with the 
ground by gales, though pitched in one of the liasin-like hollows, 
which it may lie presumed were foimerly used for shelter, though 

fSir.ce ] a]>'r read, I hare sh* eo<'rfd in detretiDU flic of 

t'atfy niafti'r in tlie black earth, which f.ir to proye it i- the re-'ult ot 

ell coiiip' '('d aii'ii.al rcHiULHs. 
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the British dwellings are generally considered to have been at 
the east side of the camp, where many fragments of pottery are 
found within 8 inches of the surface. 


APPENDIX. 

Contents of a small hox of earth swept up from the bottom of 
one of the little pits. 

1. Angular debris of chalk 

2. Brown earth, which was sticky when washed. 

3. Charcoal, abundant in minute fragments. 

4. Small land shells, and fragments of larger land shells {see 

list.) 

5. Vegetable rootlets, bracts, &c. 

6. Fragments of bones (metacarpal of small deer), minute 

bones of mouse and vole. 

7. Small fragments of oyster shells. 

8. A few small fossil organisms from the chalk (Polyzoa.) 

9. Fragments of small hint splinters. 

10. A burnt piece of flint. 

11. A piece of burnt sandstone. It was “ upper greensand ” 
with brown specks ; the green grains having been oxidized, and 
cavities left where the sponge spicules were. 

Shells determined by Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.E.S., 
Febi'uary 1878. 

1. Helix rotundata 

2. „ Caperata. 

3. „ hiaspida. 

4. „ Cantiana. 

5. „ pulchella. 

6. Buhmus obscurus. 

7. Pupa marginata. 

8. Vertigo pygmma. 

9. Clausilia rugosa. 

10. Cochlicopa lubrica. 

11. Achatina acicula. 

12. Carychium minimum. 

13. Cyclostoma elegans. 

All these species are now li\'ing in the district. The blind 
or eyeless, Achatina acicula is frequently found in old graves, 
being subterraneous in its habits. (Note by Dr. Jeffreys.) 

YOL. VII. "*2 0 
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Discitssion. 

Major- General Lake Fox expressed his dissent from some of the 
views of the author’s : he had examined the shafts and galleries 
carefully, and thought that there was no evidence of them having 
been inhabited. The evidence in favour of their having been filled up 
quickly after excavation was he thought, even stronger in this case 
than in some of those which had ah-eady been brought to the notice 
of the Institute ; the shaft, also, was of more irregular form than the 
diagram might lead one to suppose, and resembled the others in all 
respects. The evidence of their having been excavated by people 
of the Stone Age remained the same as before. The small pits 
found in rubble of the shaft were undoubtedly of more recent date, 
but he did not believe them to be graves. The excavations in 
Mount Caburn, conducted by him, threw some light on the subject, 
as similar pits had been found there. Some fragments oi clay 
moulded on to the form of wattling for huts which Mr. Harrison 
had shown him, were similar to fragments found in Mount Caburn, 
and showed that the pits were in all probability connected with 
habitations. 

Mr. Moggeidge suggested that the small pits may have been the 
equivalents of the rifle-pits of modern days ; similar to those at the 
fine old camp on Mynydd Carngoch near Llandilo, so well placed 
there to assist in the defence of the entrances to that camp. 

Mr. Lewis thought that the absence of human hones, remarked 
on by General Fox, was not confined to this case ; he was under the 
impression that attempts had been made in other cases to argue 
against the human origin of some stone implements on the same 
ground ; at the same time the explanation ofiered for such absence 
in one case might not be applicable to another. 

Professor Rcpert Joses’s remarks on the subject were chieflv 
directed to the substantiation of Mr. Park Harrison's description of 
the small chalk enclosure (‘‘cave”) in one corner on the floor of 
the opened shaft, which certainly existed at the time of his visit. 
He thought the allusion made by Tacitus to the Belg® having 
used such underground excavations for refuge was clearly applic- 
able to such shafts and galleries as those opened at Cisshury, and 
strengthened Mr. P. Harrison’s hypothesis that people sub.sequent 
to the original flint- diggers at times used these mazy passages for 
retreat from weather and enemies. 

Mr Carmichael inquired whether, supposing the views main- 
tained by Major-General Lane Fox in his communication on the 
Cisshury excavations were accepted as the correct explanation of 
their purpo.se, there was any other evidence of similar shafts and 
galleries being found elsewhere to have been made for the sole 
purpose of extracting flint implements. 

Mr. F. G. Hilton Price said that although he had not been able 
to visit the excavations at Cisshury, he recognized from Mr. Park 
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Hirrison's description great similarity iu the outer pits recently 
opened there to those at Mount Cabnrn, and that the contents were 
likewise similar. None of the pottery or other objects exhibited 
could be assigned to a greater antiquity than late in the Romano- 
British period. 

He did not consider that bodies buried by inhumation in the 
chalk during the Romano- British period wonld hat^e entirely 
perished, as the anthor imagined they wonld. 

The President, in thanking Mr. Park Harrison for his paper, 
expressed to Major Wisden, who was present, the obligation of the 
Institute to him for the facilities he had so kindly afforded towards 
the investigations at Cissbury. With regard to the ramifications of 
the pits, as shown on the author’s plan, he could not suppose that 
they had originally any connection whatever with the purposes of con- 
cealment or defence. The height of the galleries was inconvenient for 
any such use, and, moreover, there were but few traces of occupa- 
tion. He pointed out that the window-like openings in the walls 
of the galleries were in all probability made merely for the purpose 
of ascertaining their thickness, so that the old miners might know 
whether they were leaving supports of sufficient thickness to carry 
the weight of chalk above, but not so thick as to interfere with 
getting the greatest quantity of flint compatible with safety. 
The presence of stalactites in the pits seemed, however, to justify a 
belief that they had for some time been left accessible to the air, as 
without some means of escape of carbonic acid from the water 
holding the stalactitic matter in solution no deposit would 
take place. Sufficient air-passages might nevertheless be left 
withont any intention of occupying tbe pits. M'ith regard to the 
shallow pits described, he did not regard them as of a sepnlchral 
character. The fact of other bones being preserved in them afforded 
an argument against the supposition that the human hones had 
entirely perished. There was, moreover, a certain amount of evidence 
of the spots having been occupied by the living rather than the 
dead, as not only was there the weaving- comb found there, as 
described by the author, but also several weights formed of chalk, 
and of the same character as those u.sed in the ancient looms, and 
moreover one of the bones from Pit IV, probably a limb- bone of a 
roedeer, bore evident marks of long use for keeping threads apart, 
the upper and lower surfaces being polished and scored by the 
threads. He thought that these pits could not have been graves, 
nor were thev deep enough for shelters. The amount of bones and 
other relics found iu them hardly justified their being called refuse 
pits, but they might in some manner have been connected with habita- 
tions, either as means of drainage, as fireplaces, or as for some other 
use.* As to the date of these pits, he thought it might be placed 

* Major Godwin Austen has since mentioned that some of the tribes of India 
sink a pit in the middle of their huts, on the edge of which they sit. The 
sketch, which he has kindly supplied, shows some Battes of likards seated on 
the edge of a pit which has been sunk to receiTe a lathe used for the manu- 
fac'ture of pots of stone, such as are in use all over Ladak and Batti'tan. 
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somewhere towards the fifth centurr. Some of the pottery mucli 
resembled in form that found with Meroringian interments, wliilo 
other pieces were more Roman in character. 

Mr. Harrison regretted that ilajor-Gen. Lane Fox had not heard 
the paper read, and that he had been unable to visit the excavation.s 
at an earlier stage. The plan had necessarily been taken near the 
floor of the shaft in order to show the galleries, and the walls of 
the presumed cave hut. There was no sufficient evidence that the 
galleries had been used for habitations in the ordinary sense of the 
term ; but the sharpness of the chalk along the walls was no proof 
that they had not been made use of, for a vast number of persons 
have visited them, and Mr. Harrison and the workmen have spent 
many hours, and indeed days, in the galleries, without rubbing olf 
the angles of the chalk, which, moreover, had been formerly pro- 
tected inmost places by rows of chalk debris. The roofs, floors, and 
jambs of openings between galleries, were in places much rubbed. 

As regards the little “ windows,” they differed in size and 
character altogether from the doorways or openings leading to 
surrounding galleries. This would at once be seen on visiting the 
excavations. 

The question whether the little pits were used for interments, 
would, Mr. Harrison believed, by-and-bye be so determined. The 
state of the objects found in them accorded vith fnneral practices 
elsewhere ; their broken and burnt condition being due to the idea 
that they would thus be rendered fit to accompany the deceased to 
another state of existence.* Some of the objects (as for instance 
the rubbing-stones, and carding-comb,) being in an undecayed 
state, it would have required the exertion of some considerable 
force to have broken them into fragments. 

The site appeared to be far too much exposed for wattle-huts. 


E.rjjlaiiation of Plates ('X and XI^. 

PLATE X. 

1. Plan showing the several shafts and galleries in section at a level of one 
foot above the floor line. 

The shafts that were not cleared out (II and III) or had been filled in (I) are 
lightly shaded. Shaft YI, at the time the paper was read, had been excavated to 
a depth of 4 feet only. It has since been found to be 30 feel deep. The 
position of the skeleton of a flint worker is indicated in its centre. The form of 


The Yagas sink pits of much the same character for the reception of their looms, 
and sit with their feet below the surface of the ground when weaving. When 
the work is compact, the Yagas of the Y.E. frontier store their grain in pits 4 to 
5 feet deep, sunk in the ground, and covered over with a slab of stone, or a piece 
of matting plastered over with earth. The opening at the surface is just large 
enough to admit a boy, and the pits are made to expand towards the botton’. 
These pits are as often outside the houses as inside, and are difficult to find by stran- 
gers, so that in war on the recapture of a village, store of provisions are fre- 
quently found untouched. 

* Tylor’s “ Prim. Cult.” vol. i, p. 491, &e. 
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the “Cave Pit” (shaft II) at the level of 5 feet above the floor is shown by a 
dotted line. 

S. P. I-IVj are small pits in which the objects shown in Plate XI, were found. 
P. P. show the spots where potsherds, bones of animals, flakes, burnt flints, 
and pebbles, were found from ei^teen inches to two feet beneath the surface. 

PLATE XI. 

Objects found in small oval pits, I-IV. 

Pigs. 1 & 2. Fragments of pots found in S.P. I. 

,, 3. Pierced fragment of terra-cotta ornament, from ditto. 

„ 4. Pot of bro^Ti ware from ditto. 

„ 5 Fragment of comb from ditto. 

,, 6. Portion of bone carding-comb from ditto. 

,, 7. Iron hook from ditto. 

,, 8. Terra-cotta bead (or spindle whorl?) from S.P. IT. 

9 Food vessel of fine red ware from S.P. II. 

„ 10 & 11. Specimens of hard rubbing stone, and burnt flint, found in all 
the small pits, broken into small pieces. 

„ 12. Iron object found in S.P IT. 

„ 13. Portion of “ dab ” with impression of wattles, burnt red, from ditto. 

„ 14. Sling stone found at the bottom of ditto. 

,, 15. Loom weight of chalk, found in S.P. IV. 


Since the foregoing paper M-as in tj-pe the Directors of the 
Institute have received a short communication from Mr. Harrison, 
descriptive of his later researches. It is here appended, in order 
that the account of his work at Cissburv may he hroiight up to 
the latest date, and thus rendered as complete as possible. 

Postscript, April, 1878. 

SiVCE this paper was read, whilst engaged in excavating shaft 
YI, in order to ascertain whether any galleries ran from it under 
the small pits adjoining, we found a skeleton in the centre of the 
shaft, IG feet beneath the surface. It was lying on its right side, 
in a contracted po.sition, with the face to the east ; and it was 
surrounded with a single row of chalk blocks, and large Hints. 
Outside of this quasi-cist, and immediately behind the remains, 
there were six small Hint implements, and a larger one lay near the 
head in front. Eight snail shells (Helix iic/itorali^), principally 
white, with an unpierced disk ot chalk. | in. in diameter, and a 
single pebble, hearing marks of Kre, were the only other objects 
that appeared to have been interred with the body. The skeleton 
has been pronounced by Professor RoUeston to be that of a man 
under five feet in height, and about tweiity-Hve years old. Above 
it there was chalk rubble, and over this a layer or seam of red 
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clay, which sloped down from all sides of the shaft to a deptli in 
the centre about 14 feet. From this level to the surface there 
were alternate layers of fine chalk delris consolidated with 
water; and small fragments of chalk, about the size of mac- 
adamised stone — the bands or layer.s being from 4 to 8 inches 
thick. It was in the upper part of the fine concreted chalk, that 
the small pit had been simk, which first drew attention to this 
shaft. {Sec p. 424.) 

At 2U feet from the snrface, on the north side, we found 
several pieces of red deer’s-horn scorched with fire, and also 
some calcined and smoked chalk blocks, and a bone of ox. On 
the south side, at the same level, there was a heap of flint 
flakes, between 300 and 400 in number, with a single flint 
implement, slightly bleached, lying near them, with the point 
broken off. Four masses of iron pru-ites were found within a 
foot or two of the flakes. 

The filling in of the shaft below the skeleton appeared to be 
formed of the same description of debris that was left by the old 
miners in the galleries, viz., chalk of aU sizes, inclucliug some 
large blocks which were piled up round the central heap. The 
workmen thought there could be no doubt that it was deposited 
there when the galleries were originally excavated. 

At 30 feet deep, galleries and eaves were found on all four 
sides of the shaft, the walls of which were remarkably straight, 
and scj^uare, with more the appearance of freestone than chalk. 
There were five galleries, three running south and the others 
northwards, besicles five caves, which extended only about 
6 feet from the shaft in an easterly and westerly direction. 
Two of the caves on the west side and one on the east side 
were quite free from chalk debris, excepting at the entrances, 
and had all the appearance of having been used for shelter. 
Between the two caves on the west side there was an opening 
in the chalk wall, 1 foot 3 inches high, and 1 foot 2 inches wide ; 
and in the southernmost of the two, three square chalk blocks 
were pilaced upright against the walks. They may perhaps have 
been used to fill in the opening, in the way described in 
gallery D. 

Several deer’s-horns, which do not appear to have been used as 
tools (liaving several branching tines on them) were found in two 
of the caves. There were also small cup-shaped marks on the 
walls, and some distinctive lines made with a flint instrument 
ov^er the entrance of a gallery, much like those that have been 
found in three other pits. They have been carefully cut out 
and photographed. 

A gallery ran northwards some Ifi feet under gallery C, and 
then turned westwards. Its extent could not be ascertained. 
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owing to the dangerous state of the roof. It was the first instance 
that had been met with at Cissbury of a gallery running under- 
neath other galleries. The idea that had been entertained that 
shaft VI was older than the “ Cave Pit ” and its galleries must, 
I think, be given up. 

It should be mentioned that Dr. Mnirhead of Cambuslang, 
joined in the exploration of shaft VI ; and Professor Eolleston, 
who has undertaken the description of the skeleton, bears with 
him half the e.xpense of the excavation.* 


J.A.vr.\RY 8th, 1878. 

Hyde Ciaeke, Esq., Vice-Prcsutent, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 
ordered to be retuined to the respective donors for the same. 


For the Liee.\rt. 

From the Society.— Bulletin de la Societe d’Anthropologie de 
Paris. Vol. XII, Xo. 3. 

From the Editor. — Materianx pour I'Histoire de rHomme, Sept. 
1877. 

From the Asscciatiox. — Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
Vol. V, Xos. 3 and 4. 

From Prof. F. V. Haydex, Hon. H.A.I. — Gnited States Geological 
Survey of the Territories. Vol. IV ; Bulletin ditto. Vol. Ill, 
Xo. 4. 

From the Leeds Philosophical Society. — The Worth of Life, by 
Wm. Lord Archbishop of York. 

From the Society. — The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society. Extra number. Vol. XII, Xo. 34 a. 
From the Society. — The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Vol. XLVI, Part 2 , Xo. 2 ; Index to Vol. XLV ; Proceedings, 
ditto. Xo. VI, June 1877 

From the Acadejiy. — Bulletin de TAcademie Imperiale des Sciences 
de St. Petersbourg. Tome XXIV, Xo. 3. 

* I am very grateful to Dr. C. Kelly, of TYortliing, for liis assistance in rollect- 
ing, and tating cliarge of the remains of the tlnit -worker. It is due to hts aid 
that only some of the smallest bones of toes and fingers are wanting. 
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From the Institute. — Proceedings of the Hew Zealand Institute. 
Vol. IX, Part 2 ; Index, ditto. Vols. I-VIII. 

From the Academy. — Proceedings of the Cracow Academy of 
Sciences. Vol. 1, 1877. 

From the Editor. — Hature (to date). 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientilique. Hos. 24 to 27, 1877-8. 

From the Society. — Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Hew South Wales. Vol. X, 1876; Report of Council of 
Education for 1876; Kamilardi, and other Australian Lan- 
guages, by the Rev. Wilham Ridley. 


Major-General A. Lane Fox, F.R.S., exhibited and read a 
paper on a collection of some 150 objects from the Andaman 
and Hicobar Islands, presented to him by E. H. Man, Esq., 
letters from whom were also read. 


Class — ^Ethnology. 

Observations on Mr. Man’s collection of Andamanese and Kico- 
barese objects by Major-General A. Lane Fox, F.E.S. 

The objects enumerated in Mr. Man’s list, and so carefully 
described by him, afford us the first opportunity that we have 
had of comparing the productions of these primitive people 
with those of other races, for although the Institute and the 
Ethnological Society before it, have received numerous com- 
munications on the subject of these Islands, some of them of 
considerable interest, none have up to the present time conveyed 
to us so much detailed information upon the construction and 
uses of their weapons and implements. And without such 
details, comparisons are only liable to mislead. 

So little indeed has been the intercourse with these people, 
owing probably to their inveterate hostility to Europeans, that 
I find on turning to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Descriptive Socio- 
logy ” * nothing is recorded of the Andamanese under the head of 
Arts except that they broil their meat over a kind of gi’id made 
of bamboos. 

It may be useful, before speaking of any points of interest 
arising from an examination of the present collection, briefly to 
allude to some of the questions which have been mooted as to 
the position of these islands and their probable connection at a 
former period with the mainland. 

* DescriptiTe Sociology, or groups of sociological facts classified and arranged, 
bv Herbert Spencer, Xo. 3, p. 49. 
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One view is that referred to by Mr. Dobson, in his valuable 
paper on the Andamans and Andamanese,* \iz., that these islands, 
torming the middle portion of a senes of smaller islands and 
shoals lying between Cape Xegrais in Burmah, and Acheen 
Point in Sumatra, were connected with the main land of Burmah 
and the Malay peninsular at a comparatively recent geological 
period, when the continent of Asia extended far southwards be- 
yond its present limits, and included the Islands of Sumatra, Java, 
and Borneo, and that the Andamans then formed part of a large 
island in the delta of the Irrawaddy, which emptied itself into 
the Bay of Bengal at some distance from its present mouth. In 
proof of this, it has been shown that almost every species of 
animal inhabiting these islands is identical with those on the con- 
tinent of Burmah, and above all, that almost every species of fresh- 
water fish found on the islands, one species or variety only 
excepted, is the same as found in the fresh waters of Burmah, 
proving not only a former connection, but further, that the islands 
have not been submerged since they ceased to form part of the 
continent of Asia, for submersion must necessarily have been 
attended with the destruction of the fresh-water fish. 

Some difficulties, however, appear to stand in the way of ac- 
cepting this view in so far as the theory of the delta is concerned, 
and its relation to the distribution of man by geological changes, 
for in addition to the fact that one of the islands contains a moun- 
tain 2,400 feet high, it has been conjectured by Mr. Theobald, 
whose work on the Geology of Peguf affords the most recent 
information on the geology of this district, that the vliole of the 
alluvium of the present delta of the Irrawaddy for a distance of 
140 miles from its mouth, and extending over a breadtli of about 
the same distance at its southern extremity, is of marine origin, 
showing that the sea must in Pleistocene times have extended 
inland as far as Prome, and that the delta is still rising. If so, 
it could not within the human period have afforded any closer 
land comiection with the Andamans than exists at the present 
time. According to Mr. Tlieobald’s view the delta of the 
Irrawaddy and the Gulf of Martaban, which is the continuation 
of it. forms part of a trough or synclinal bend caused by lateral 
jiressure, which has at the same time upiheaved the two ranges 
of the Yomali mountains, forming the eastern and western 
boundaries of the valley, as well as those other ranges which in 
this region run parallel to them. As the line of islands and 
shoals, of which the Xicobars and the Andamans form part, are 

* “ On the Andamans or Andamanese,” by G. E. Dobson, B.A. Journal of 
ihe Anthrofiological Institute, Tol. iv. p. 457. 

t “ On the Geology of Pegu,” by tVilliam Theobald. Esq. Mnnoirs of tie 
Geological tSitrceg of India. Tol x, Pt. 2. 
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distributed in the direct line of prolongation of the western 
Yomah range, which runs along the coast of Arracan and Pegu, 
and forms the anteelinal western boundary of the Irrawaddy 
vaUey, it would appear probable that they may be attributed to 
the same geological causes combined with these volcanic agencies 
which are rife in these parts. If tliese views are correct, it 
would certainly appear that it is upon a north and south hue 
rather than across the Gulf of Martaban to the eastward that 
we should look for the land connections by which the Andaman 
islanders may have arrived at their present destination, and this is 
also the direction pointed out by the physical peculiarities of the 
people themselves which connect them with the Negritos of the 
south and with that great family of Black races which has its 
home in the southern hemisphere rather than with the Mongols 
of the east and north. 

The etlmic affinities of the Andamanese have long been a 
puzzle to anthropologists. Pritchard many years ago pointed out 
their relationship to the Samangs of the Malay peninsula and the 
inhabitants of the Penang Islands in the Archipelago of the 
Philippines, including them under the head of “ Pelagian 
Negroes,” with the inhabitants of the northern coast of New 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, the Louesiade and Solomon 
Isles, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and Tasmania.* Mr. 
Wallace and others whilst recognising the classification laid 
down by Pritchard, gives them a more limited area, including 
them, with the Samangs and the aborigines of the Philippines, 
aS a distinct branch of the Negrito race. There are never- 
theless dift'erences which have to be considered, and Professor 
Owen, after the examination of a skeleton submitted to him by 
Dr. Mouat, was unable to recognise any anatomical grounds for 
connecting it with the people of any existing continent.! If it 
were true, as supposed by Mr. Latham, that their language is 
connected with the Burmese of the opposite continent, it would 
only prove, as has often been proved before, that Pace and 
Language do not of necessity nm in the same channels, but 
in tntth little is known as yet of the language of these people, 
and all which has been publislied by Mr. Man and Lieutenant 
Temple relates to the Edjingijida and Bogijiab tribes, nearest to 
the European settlement.^ Each of the nine tribes mentioned by 
Mr. Man speaks a different language, “ and a native of North 
Andaman is as utterly unable to make himself understood by a 

* Pritchard, “ Xatural History of Han.” Third Edition, p. 346. 

t ” On the OsteologT and Dentition of the Aborigines of the Andaman Isles,” 
hy Professor Owen, E.RS. Trans, Ethnologieal Society ; Seic Series, rol. ii, 
p. 34. 

. I “ The Lord’s Prayer translated into B6jinslj!da,” by E. H Man with Pre- 
face and Notes by E. C. Temple, Calcutta, 1877. 
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native of South Andaman as an English peasant would be by a 
Eussian ;'’* * * § they are not dialects but distinct languages, although 
tliey have a common origin and structure ; they are agglutina- 
tive, and if they have any affinities, which appears doubtful, Mr. 
Mau and Lieutenant Temple are inclined to tliink they lie in the 
direction of the Australian, Dravidian and Scythian languages, 
which they resemble in certain structural peculiarities, such as 
the use of post-positions instead of pre-positions in the use of 
two forms of the first person plural, one inclusive of the party 
addressed, and the other exclusive, and generally in the agglu- 
tinative structure of the words and in the position of words in a 
sentence.f In the list of objects given by Mr. Man the ter- 
mination BA is applied to all inanimate things as well as to 
all animate things not human, to supernatural objects, and all 
abstract words. + 

An examination of three skulls by Professor Owen and 
Mr. Busk § showed that the proportionate breadths were as 
follows, viz., 830 — 776 — 828, by which it will be seen that two 
would be regarded as brachicephalic, and one dolichocephalic. 
In this repect they differ from the majority of tlie Xegrito race ; 
but, on the other hand, several skidls of Negritos from the Island of 
Luzon, measured by Professor Virchow,|| gave relative breadths 
of 80'8 to 90‘6, which, if they were of the pure breed, shows that 
brachicephaly is not unknown amongst the Negritos. 

The height of the Andamanese has been variously given, but 
all agree as to their low stature. Mr. St. John makes them 5 ft.^ 
Dr. Charles Smitli from 4 ft. 10 in. to o ft., the females being 
under 4 ft. 10 in.** Mr. G. E. Dobson says that none of the tribe 
he visited exceeded 5 ft. 4 in., and that the females were 
remarkable for their small size.ff They appear to exceed in 
stature some of the other Negrito tribes. Pritchard, on the 
authority of Captain Gabriel Lafond, gives the height of the 
Negritos of the Island of Lasso at a little above 4 ft., nearer to 
4 ft. than 4|, and says that they resemble the natives of Luzon.|t 
Wallace says the Samangs average 4 ft. 6 in. to 4 ft. 8 in. 

* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. tu, p. 106, wiiere a map 
shewing the distribution of the tribes is giren. 

t Lord’s Prarer. p. 20. 

X Lord’s Prayer, p. 24. 

§ “ Description of two Andamanese Skulls,” by George Busk, F.R.S. Trans. 
Ethnological Societg, toI. iv j Sew Senes., p. 205. 

|1 Peschel. “ Eaecs of Man.” p. 340. 

^ Sir E. Belcher on the Andamans. Trans. Ethnological Societg, \q\. v, iWee 
Series, p. 45. 

**■ Trans. Ethnoloqical Society, toI. it ; Sew Series, p. 210. 

ft G. E. Dobson, On the Andamanese.” Journal of the Anthro-pological 
Institute, Tol. ir. p. 464. 

XX "Pritchard's Batumi History of Man,” p. 318. 
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In point of height the Andamanese appear to correspond most 
nearly to the Fuegians, rrho average from 4 ft. 10 in. to 5 ft. 
6 in., the tronien being also relatively small and not exceeding 
4 ft. and a few inches.* Colonel Albert Fytchet says that the 
Andamanese have not the projecting heel of the African negro, 
but on the other hand Mr. Busk, on the authority of Dr. Charles 
Smith, says that the heels project slightly behind.| Dr. Mouat 
says that they are not woolly headed, §but their hair is more usually 
described as woolly. Colonel Fvtche says it is unlike the so- 
caUed woolly hair of the negro, but grows conspicuously in 
separate detached tuft3.|( In the case of the Papuans it has been 
shown by Dr. Comrie, Sig. D’ Albertis, Mr. Moseley and othersf 
that the tirfted appearance of the hair is the result of the 
mode of growth in spirals, and that when the head is shaved 
it is found to grow uniformly over the scalp. As the Anda- 
manese women habitually shave their heads it will be easy 
for future observers to ascertain whether this applies to them 
also. The samples of hair sent by Mr. Man, and now 
exhibited, are distinctly in small tufts, but it is only by an 
examination of the scalps that the question can be determined. 
In point of colonr the specimens now exhibited vary from jet 
black to dark red, and correspond to the patterns marked 48 and 
42 in Mr. Broca’s tables.* * The skin is described by Dr. Mouat 
as remarkably black and lustrous. Colonel Fytche says it is 
not deep black but rather of a sooty hue. Herbert Spencer in 
his “ Descriptive Sociology ” above quoted describes it as jet black. 
Dr. Smith says it is black, and shiny as if polished with lamp 
black, and Mr. St. John says it is jet black. Mr. Man has been 
furnished nith a copy of our “ Kotes and Queries,” and he will 
doubtless be able in a future communication to gir^e the exact 
varieties of shade observable according to the numbered patterns, 

* W. P. Snow, “ On the TVild Tribes of Terra del Fuego.” Trans. Ethno- 
logical Society, E'en' Series, rol. i, p. 263. Herbert Spencer, HescriptiTe 
Sociology,” Eo. 3, Table 1. J. G. Wood, “ Natural History of Man,” toI. ii, 
p. 515. 

f Col. A. Fytche, “ On the Aborigines of the Andaman Isles,” Trans. Ethno- 
logical Society, toI. t, p. 240. 

X G. Busk, “ On Amdamanese Skulls.” Trans. Ethnological Society, vol. iv, 

p. 20. 

§ “ Adrentures and Researches among the Andamanese Islanders,” by F. S. 
Mouat, p. 329. 

jj A. Fytche, “ Aboriginese of the Andaman Islands,” Trans. Ethnological 
Society, toI. t, p. 210, 

• % “ Anthropologital Kotes on Xew Guinea,” bv Hr. Comrie, Journal 

Anfhropologl al Institute, toI. ri, p 105. Sig. S. M. H’Albertis’ “ Tnirels in IS’ew 
Guinea,” Journal Anthropological Institute, rol. vi, p. 216. H. N. Moseley, 
“ On the Inhabitants of the Admiralty Isles.” Discussion. Journal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, vol. vi, p. 421. 

** “ Anthropological ;Xotes and Queries,” published by the British Association, 
Staiiford, Charing Cross. 
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and strike an average. In regard to features, Mr. St. John says 
they vary in a most extraordinary manner, and that some have 
almost hooked noses.* * * § Dr. Mouat says they are not prognathous, 
“ quite unlike the African negro,”t but Dr. Smith says “ the 
African features are veil developed.;^ Colonel Fytche says that the 
“ forehead is veil formed and not retreating, neither are the lips 
coarse and projecting, and the no.strds by no means large.” The 
difficulty of estabhshing any uniform standard of comparison for 
features must alvays be very great if not insurmountahle. 

With such discrepancies as these before us ve may be excused 
for vithholding any definite judgment as to their origin until 
more accurate measurements can be obtained. Xor does our 
knovledge of their moral character rest upon more certain data, 
their implacable hostility to strangers has hitherto stood in the vay 
of all friendly intercourse, and ve have no means of ascertain- 
ing to vhat extent they may have been justified by aggressions 
made upon them from vithout. Mr. Man, on the other hand, 
vho is one of the first Europeans vho has established amicable 
relations vith them, describes them as a truthful and veU- 
meaning people, and says that they suffer morally by their 
contact vith the vhites.§ 

It has been made a reproach to them that they are “ naked 
and not ashamed.” That they are naked, according to the 
European acceptation of the term, admits of no doubt, but to 
vhat extent they may have reason to be ashamed of it may he 
questioned. There is nothing inherently indecent in the human 
form, and as long as certain parts remain covered, modesty need 
suffer no abasement in cases vhere climate and the vant of 
suitable coveriug make it expedient to remain nude. Dr. Mouat 
has shovn that covering the body vith clay affords the best and 
only escape from the vermin vith vliich the forests abound, 
and this is confirmed by Mr. St. John, vho, after describing the 
state of his shirt, “ then tinted a lovely red, resulting from their 
frequent embraces,” says “ this red is the only thing one has to 
fear from them, as they are quite free from parasites, not having 
a stitch of clothing or hair on their bodies.” 

If it vere true, as has been stated on the evidence at the time 
available, that “any rudiment of cmcture relates solely to 
convenience of suspension of veapons and other objects,” the 
case would be different, but an examination of the vaist-belt 

called BOD-DA, Xo. 27 (PL XIII), shows clearly that it is con- 


* Trayis. ^thnologicdl Society^ vol. v, p. 45. 

t Mouat, p. 359. 

X Trans. J£tknological Society^ Tol. iv, p. 210. 

§ See his letter following thk paper. 
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structed with a \dew to propriety, and Mr. Man says that it would 
be considered indecent to appear without one. We ought, there- 
fore, I think, to be careful how we too hastily assume, from 
external appearances, the absence of all the characteristic 
sentiments of humanity on the part of a primitive people 
without due regard to their customs and surroundings. It is 
easy to understand how in a tropical climate, and a low condition 
of textile appliances, cleanliness may he best combined with 
Grodliness by reducing the clothing to the smallest conceivable 
amount. 

Lying more especially has been said to be a vdce inherent in 
all the lower races of mankind, and that such is the case with 
savages when in contact with Europeans appears to be established 
on sufficient evidence, but falsehood is a weapon which in all 
phases of society has been resorted to by the weak against the 
strong. When we have acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
language of aborigines to be able to appreciate their lying 
tendencies, the causes which operate in producing the evil 
complained, of have probably been for some time in force, and 
may have resulted not so much from any congenital obliquity on 
the part of the weaker people as from our own overbearing 
tyranny and injustice towards them. 

The question now arises, can we, with the accurate information 
given us by ilr. Man, establish any social connection with other 
races of mankind by means of their arts and implements ? In 
their habits, Mr. Dobson truly says, no less than in their physical 
peculiarities as described by Professor Owen and Mr. Busk, they 
show no connection with the African negroes, who have far sur- 
passed them in the perfection of their arts. To the Veddas, 
Sontals and Coles of India and Ceylon, Dr. Mouat observes that 
they possess not the slightest resemblance whatever. 

Perhaps the best course will be to go over the list which Mr. 
Man has furnished, and with the objects before us endeavour to 
ascertain whether any resemblances can be traced. 

With regard firstly to their bows. No. 1 (PI. XIV), the peculiar 
flattened S-shaped form, curv'ed towards the firer in the upper part 
as held in the hand, and to a slight extent the reverse way at 
the bottom, resembles that used in MallicoUo, one of the new 
Hebrides, and in New Ireland. A bow of the same form, from 
Savage or Banks’s Island, is in the Christy Collection, and the 
ordinary bow in use by the Japanese somewhat resembles it, 
being unsymmetrical in its two halves. The effect of this form, 
Mr. Man says, is to cause the string, when it is fired, to be 
arrested by the lower or convex part, and thereby to save the 
hand from injury ; but this I hardly think can be regarded as 
the reason for the adoption of this form which ought I imagine 
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be sought rather in some peculiarity connected 'with the 
origin of the how. I have elsewhere in the catalogue of my 
collection at Bethnal Green,* stated my view as to the origin of 
this particrdar form of bow wliich I believe to be derived from 
the bow trap. It woidd be of interest to know whether such 
bow traps are used in the Andamans ; they are of common use 
in the Malay peninsula. The flattening and expansion of the 
two halves of the bow is no doubt to be attributed to a want of 
elasticity in the wood, as it is not adopted with the bamboo bow 
of the little Andamans Xo. 3 (PI. XIV;. A similar expansion of 
the two halves of the bow is seen in the bows of the Indians of the 
north-west coast of Xorth America. The icamera, or throwing- 
stick, of the Australians, to whom the bow is unknown, shows a 
sirndiar expansion of the shaft, given it probably to increase its 
elasticity, and, like the Andamanese bow, various degrees of 
expansion are seen in the different specimens. According to 
Dr. Mouat, the Andamanese use their bows with effect at 
40 yards. The small children’s bows, Xo. 2 (PI. XH’), are men- 
tioned by the Sepoy, who passed some time with them, as being 
used by the boys up to eight years of age, when they take to the 
large bow. It would be desirable to ascertain whether the 
Andamanese have any knowledge of the vxuncra (throwing stick). 

Harpoon arrows or spears, flLADA-DA, Xo. 5 (PI. XIV), are 
perhaps amongst the earliest and most universally employed 
weapons of savages. In my Bethnal Green cataloguef I have 
arranged them in four classes according to the degree of perfection 
attained in the construction of them. In this second stage in 
which the harpoon head is fitted into a socket in the shaft and 
connected with it by means of a loose thong, the harpoon is used 
by the Australians and the Fuegeans, and similar ones are also 
found in French caves of the Reindeer period. "We also learn from 
Mr. Dobson t that the use of the harpoon arrow is not confined to 
fishing, but that land animals when pierced by them are prevented 
from escaping by the loose shaft becoming entangled in the 
brushwood ; hence probably their universal adoption by races 
that live by hunting. 

^ Arrows, TAWL-BOD-DA, Xo. 6, TE1l£D-DA, Xo. 7 (Pi. 
XIV), also Xos. 10 and 11. — I have suggested, in my catalogue§ 
that the fore-shafts of hard wood, so common in the arrows of 
many countries, are the surrivals of the hardwood points with 
which they were origiuaUy armed, that is previously to the em- 
ployment of stone or iron for pointing them; tliis view is 
strengthened by the specimens of Andamanese arrows before us, 

* Catalogue of the Anthropological Collection at Bethnal Green. Bv Col. A. 
Lane Fox. Parts I and II, p. 47. f P. 124 . 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. ir, p. 466. § p S7. 
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in which we see the TIRLED, Xo. 7, in its primitive state, and 
the TAWL-BOD, Xo. 6, which is nothing but a TIE-LED, with 
an iron point obtained in modern times from wrecks added to it, 
and both are employed at the same time for different purposes. 
Arrows with wooden fore-shafts are rare in Africa, but universally 
employed in the Asiatic Ai’chipelago. The absence of feathers on 
the Andamenese arrows is of less value as evidence of coimection, 
feathers not being used as a rule either in Africa or in the Pacific, 
but they are almost invariably employed on the continent of Asia. 
Xeither is the notch at the base to receive the string of any use 
in determining connection, as it is employed in some parts of 
the Asiatic and Pacific Islands and not in others. Many of the 
Andamanese arrows are scored at the base, outside the notch, to 
enable the thumb and forefinger to grip it more firmly. This 
mode of assisting the grip is in common use with all the hand 
weapons of the Australians and is used on the arrows of several 
races, amongst which are arrows so scored from Central America, 
Xew Hebrides, and Solomon Isles, and the same scoring is made 
at the junction of the fore-shaft with the cane, to give firmness 
to the binding with which these two parts of the arrow are 
joined together. Mr. St. Jolm says,* that the Andamanese 
arrow is held between the thumb and the second joint of the 
forefinger in the manner suggested by the mode of roughening 
this part of the arrow. The mode of binding on the fish-bone 
barbs, by means of fibre, assisted by wax or other sticky 
substance, KAXGATA-BUJ-DA resembles the Australian and 
Tasmanian practice. The use of the CHAM-DA arrow, Xo, 9 
PI. XIV), for ornament and not for use, appears to require 
further investigation, and is probably a survivM of some kind. 

It would be very desirable to ascertain whether the blow-pipe 
is known to the Andamanese, and if not, whether any suitable 
material is available in the islands. This weapon is employed on 
the continent of Asia aU round the Andamans. 

The adze, M^OlO-DA, No. 13 (PI. XIII), being of iron, 
affords no grounds for comparison, as it must necessarily be of 
recent introduction. But it would be desirable to ascertain what 
means were employed by the Andamanese for’ scooping out their 
canoes, and other like purposes, before iron was introduced or 
became available through wrecks on the coast. 

It is worthy of being noticed in connection with this subject 
that stone adze-blades of a peculiar form, called MO-JIO by the 
Burmese, have been found in the Irrawaddy valley, and described 
by Mr. Theobald.f They consist of flattened blades of some hard 

* Trans. Ethnological So^ iety, vol. t, p. 49. 

t “ Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India,” vol. x, pt. 2, p. 167. 
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sub-schistose rock or fine grained slate with polished surfaces, 
having a rectangular section, Hat on the under side and bevelled 
to an edge on the other, and many of them have a sq^uare tang 
at the back to fit into a handle. Mr. Theobald has pointed out 
that this description of celt is of a tj-pe that is peculiar to 
Burmah and Pegu, and resembles the form in use in Malayan 
countries, more especially it is nearly identical with the adze 
blades used in High Island and others of the Pacific group, but 
it is quite unlike anything that is fmmd in India, in which 
country the forms of the stone celts resemble those found in 
Europe. These peculiar adze blades were imdoubtedly con- 
structed by the prehistoric inhabitants of Pegu and Burmah, 
and if similar forms were hereafter to be discovered in the 
Andamans it woidd be regarded as sufficient proof of social 
contact in prehistoric times, and would serve on the other hand 
to disconnect them with the inhabitants of India. 

It may be observed also, that the iron employed by the 
Andamenese, and obtained from Ernopeans or from wrecks, is 
ground and fitted to their weapons in the same way that a hard 
stone would be dealt with and that they have no knowledge 
of metallurgy. This it might be thought on a fii’st impression 
is sufficient to prove that they are not shipunecked African 
negroes, as the art of working iron has been known throughout 
Africa from time immemorial; but we learn from Mr. St. John 
that there is no iron in the Andamans, and the art would 
therefore be forgotten in a few generations, but the remem- 
brance of it would probably have survived in their traditions. 

Dr. Mouat says,* tliat their water vessels are formed of 
enormous joints of bamboo. It will be seen that the specimen 
now exhibited, DAEA.E-DA, Xo. 14 (PI. XIII) though scooped 
out of a solid trunk, resembles the shape of a bamboo joint, a 
form which is no doubt derived from the use of that material in 
other places where it is avadable. 

Xo information has reached us as to their mode of boring 
holes or procuring fire, on both of which points it is desirable we 
should possess some knowledge. 

In the use of nets and basket work, Xos. 17 and 18 (PI. XIII), 
these people resemble the Austrahans, Fuegeans, Tasmanians, 
Xew Caledonians, and most people in the lowest stage of culture ; 
this appears to be one of the earhest and most necessary arts of 
savage hfe. It would be desnable that we shoidd have more 
detailed information as to their mode of making and twisting 
strmg ; their baskets very closely resemble some of those made 
by the Austrahans, and figured by Augas. 

* P. 327. 

VOL. YII. 2 H 
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In the use of pottery, No. 19 (PL XIII), they excel the 
Australians, Tasmanians, Fuegeans, and most of the Pacific 
Islanders, who have no knowledge of it ; standing in this respect 
on a par with the New Caledonians, Papuans of New Guinea, 
Fiji Islanders, and negroes of Africa generally. The pottery is 
hand-made and apparently confined to a deep basin-shaped form, 
and it has some fine grains of a white material in its composition. 
As is usually the case with people who live habitually in the 
open air, their vessels are round bottomed, thus adapting them 
to be pressed into the soft ground, and, as is commonly the 
case under like circumstances, they are carried in a casing of 
basket work. In many coimtries the ornamentation of the 
pottery has clearly been derived from an imitation of their 
basket-work coverings, and I think an examination of some of 
the fragments exhibited wdl show that this was the case in the 
Andamans ; some of the ornamentation very closely resembles 
the basket in which this pot is carried, see No. 19, a specimen 
found in a kitchen-midden in Port Blair Harbour. See also 
the fragments of ornamented pottery, represented in (PI. XVI). 
More information as to the composition and manufacture of 
these vessels is required, and any tradition as to the origin of 
the art. 

Do the Andamanese possess any knowledge of the use of the 
fish-hook ? Upon this point we are left in some doubt. Dr. 
Mouat,* * * § quoting an article in the “Calcutta Monthly Eegister,” 
for November 1790, says that they are not acquainted with its 
use; but in another place, when describing the arts of the 
Andaman Islander, he speaks casually of his hook, his net, 
and his harpoon as the means employed in fishing. We have 
no more accurate information upon this point that I am aware 
of, and there is no hook in the present collection. Most of the 
lowest savages appear to have some knowledge of tliis contrivance ; 
the Fuegeans employ a bone hook, although they are said some- 
times to fish with a bait without a hook. Mr. Oldfield says, 
that the Watchandies of Western Australia have no knowledge 
of a hook for fishing, although they have a word to express such 
an implement, but that it is used by the natives of Shark’s 
Bay, and the Vlurehison natives have been taught the use of it 
by Europeans!; but AngasJ gives an illustration of a shell 
hook used by the natives of Port Jackson before European fish- 
hooks were introduced amongst them ; they are also mentioned 
by Cook.§ Captain Cook believed the natives of Tasmania to 

* p. 35. 

+ Trans. TlthnoJogical Societyj Neic Series, vol. iii, p. 274. 

t “ South Australia Illustrated/’ Plate 47. 

§ “ Cook’s Yojages,” toI. i, p. 264. 
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be ignorant of the use of the hook, but the opinion rests upon 
negative evidence only.* Hooks are used generally in the 
Pacific Islands. 

The iron knife constructed of shipwrecked materials, called 
KAWNO-DA, or CHAW-DA, No. 21 (PI. XIII), resembles the 
knife used by the Austrahans so closely that it would be difficult 
to determine to which country a specimen belonged. Its peculi- 
arity consists in having in place of a handle,a small knob composed 
of some soft material bound round the base of it to preserve the 
hand from injury ; the blade is single-edged and the back curved. 
The persistency of the t}^e amongst the Austrahans is shown 
by some specimens exhibited, by which it is seen that the same 
form was used with stone, glass and iron, the iron ones being 
ground into the same form as their stone ones, and prepared for 
the hand in the same manner, and this has probably been also 
the case with the Andamanese implement. 



ArSTBAIlAN KXIFE Of GLASS. ArSTEALIAX EXIFE OF IKON 

It wotdd be well to ascertain hereafter whether the Andamanese 
have any use for a boomerang, such as the Austrahan weapon, 
or that used and constructed of wood in Eastern Africa, or the 
roimder and heavier, but otherwise similar weapon, used by the 
wild tribes of India. 

The mode of carrjdng children astride of the hip appears to 
resemble the custom of the Nicobar Islanders, and I beheve the 
same method is in vogue in some parts of India, but I am not 
aware whether the sling, CHlP-DA, No. 25 (PI. XIII), is 
employed elsewhere. 

The practice of covering the body with coloured earths mixed 
wdth oil resembles that in use by the Australians and Fuegeans, 
and indeed most savage races have some reminiscence of such a 
practice, but the particular mode of covering the head and parts 
of the face with white when in mourning, OG-DA, Nc. 54, bears 
so close a resemblance to the Australian custom, that I have 

* “ Third Tovage,” toI. ii, p. 41, “ Pre-historic Times,’ p. 439. 

2 H 2 
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placed side by side two drawings representing natives in 
mourning attire, one taken from a picture of an Australian 
woman in mourning in Angas’s work.* and the other enlarged 
from one of the photographs now sent by Mr. Man, and described 
by him as the costume of mourning for the dead. To what 
extent this similarity of custom is to be regarded as evidence of 
social contact in times gone by may be a matter of opinion, but 
the resemblance certainly is very close. 



AVSTBAXIAir VrOHAX IN MOCENIKG. ANDAMANESE ’('TOMAN IN MOTTENING. 

{From A/igas.) (From a photograph.) 

The flakes, or rather chips of white quartz, TAWTAIA-DA, 
No. 61 (PL XII), formerly used for shaidng the head, and now 
replaced by flakes of glass obtained from the European settlement. 
No. 61a, are worthy of notice from their extreme rudeness, the 
small fragments scarcely presenting any evidence of design, such 
as bulb of percussion, by which had it not been for Mr. Man’s de- 
scription, we should recognise them as being of human workman- 
ship. Certainly the majority of such chips, if scattered over the 
surface of our ploughed fields, would escape the attention of an 
experienced collector of flint implements, yet we see that they 
serve an important function in the hands of these people. The 
same applies to the Cyrena shells UTA-DA, No. 63 (PI. XII), 
and the J1 eKA-UTA-DA, No. 64, which, though they might 
not escape the notice of a careful explorer of prehistoric 
remains, would certainly not be recognised as tools if found in 
the fields. Yet we see from the account here given of them that 
they serve the most useful purposes in this capacity without 
any addition of handle or preparation by grinding, and they are 

* “South .Australia Illustrated,’' Plate 51. 
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used in thatching, arrow making, planing, and ornamentation, as 
spoons for gravy, and indeed so useful are they for these and 
other purposes that some are always kept and carried ready for 
use. 

We may learn, I think, an important lesson from this in our 
prehistoric researches, for it shows what important functions 
natural forms must have served in the infancy of the arts, and 
that it is not solely to the more finished flint tools that our 
attention should be turned, but to the evidence of the use of 
natural fractures of flints, shells, thorns, and other natural 
objects wliich may, and indeed must have preceded the 
employment of the more liighly wrought specimens of tools and 
weapons. How much then is the prehistoric archieologist 
indebted to the descriptive ethnologist who will observe and 
record such facts for oitr information. 

The boar’s tusk, PILlCHA-DA, JSio. 65 (PI. XII), is another 
of these primitive implements which without any preparation or 
halting is used by them as a much-valued tool in planing bows, 
paddles, &c. Such tusks are of constant occurrence amongst pre- 
historic remains in this and other countries, and have been 
frequently noticed by archaeologists. Amongst the most notable 
of the discoveries in which they figure conspicuously may be 
mentioned those found by Dr. Schlieman at Hisarlik,* and now 
exhibited at South Kensington. The grinding at the point, how- 
ever, which has sometimes led to the supposition that they were 
sharpened for use, has, I believe in the majority of cases, been 
made by the beast itself for purposes very tliflerent from that to 
which tliey were afterwards employed by man. 

The sleeping mat, PAEEPA-DA, Xo. 22, resembles in a most 
remarkable manner the sleeping mat of the Kaflh's, one of which 
from my collection is exhibited for comparison. It was formerly 
in Mr. J. G. "Wood’s collection,t and is described by him in his 
“ Xatural History of Man.” ^Vlthough the stems in the African 
specimens are somewhat thicker, they are fastened together in 
the same manner, neither race having any idea of weaving. 

In the use of the torch TOG-DA, Xo. 66 (PL XII), for fishing, 
these people resemble the Xicobarians and the Austrahans. 

The model of an Andamanese canoe, KOKO-DA, Xo. 69 (PI. 
XII), appears to me to throw some light on the question as to 
whetlier this or the outrigger canoe was the most primitive form. 
Dr. Mouat is of opuiiuu that the outrigger must be of recent 
introduction in the Andamans, because it is not mentioned by 

* “ Troy and its Eemains,” bv Dr. Henry Sehlieraan, p. 78-163. 

t ••>’afural History of Man,'” by the Kev. J. G- Wood, il.A., toI. i, Africa, 
p. ■127. 
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earlier writers ; this, however, is negative evidence only. I have 
elsewhere stated* my reasons for thinking that the outrigger 
canoe is of very early origin, and that it is simply a survival of 
the raft, the hollowed canoe representing one of the beams of 
the raft dug out, the outrigger another beam reduced to govern- 
able dimensions, and the outrigger poles the cross beams by 
which, in its primitive state, the raft was held together. We 
now learn from Mr, Man that the canoe without the outrigger, of 
which Xo. 69 (PL XII) is a model, is only made in the South 
Andamans where iron adzes are procurable from the European 
settlement, and that elsewhere in the islands the outrigger is used ; 
this appears to show that the disuse of the outrigger is a modern 
innovation dependent on the use of materials which the 
European settlement only is able to supply. It may be observed 
also from the model, that these vessels, hollowed out of light trees, 
sterculiaceuB are of the clumsiest construction, mere rounded 
trunks, without any keel, and, as might be expected from their 
construction, we are told by Mr. St. John and othersf that they 
are constantly upsetting, which shows that the natives have not 
yet hit upon the expedients necessary to enable the vessel to 
sail alone without the aid of the outrigger; moreover, the 
distribution of the outrigger canoe is continuous all over the 
Pacific, Asiatic Isles, and Xicobars, extending to Ceylon and the 
east coast of India, the Andaman Islapds and Pegu forming 
the most northern limit of its area of distribution ; and it is 
unlikely therefore it should have reached the northern shores of 
the Andamans, and not have been introduced into the south, 
which is the nearest point of contact. Wherever the outrigger 
canoe is found, there social contact to a greater or less degree 
must have existed with distant islands where similar canoes are 
used. 

Dr. Mouat says it sometimes takes them a week to fell a tree, 
and then after first rounding the outsides the interior is excavated 
until the sides are not thicker than a deal bonnet box.]: In 
Blair’s time fire was employed for this purpose. The Andaman 
Islanders used the hoUorved trunks of trees charred by fire as 
ovens for cooking their food,§ and I have elsewhere suggested 
that it was by tliis means savages first learnt to excavate their 
canoes. II Dr. Mouat says that three sizes of paddle are employed 
for men, women, and children, but only one is shown in this 
collection. 

* “ Early Modes of Narigation,” by Col. A. Lane Fox, Journal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, vol. iv, p, 426-431. 

i* Trans, ethnological Societg, New Series., vol. v, p. 49. 

t Mouat, p. 316. _ § Mouat, p. 308. 

Early Modes of J^’avigation/* Journal Anthropological Institute., vol. iv. 
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In the practice of preserving the skuUs of their relatives, the 
Andamanese resemble the Austrahans. In both cases the skull 
is used for some purpose of utility, the Australians using it 
as a drinking vessel and the Andamanese, according to Mr. St. 
John* as a box to contain objects put into it through the 
spinal aperture. Dr. Mouatf says that this custom is prevalent 
amongst the Fuegeans, but I am not aware on what authority the 
statement is made. 

A custom which prevails in the ornamentation of their huts 
is mentioned by Dr. Mouat on the authority of the Brahmin 
Sepoy. Bundles of fish bones, turtles’ heads, and pigs’ skulls, 
striped crosswise with red ochre, are suspended ornamentally 
from the roofs of their dwelhngs. In Xew Guinea Sig. D’Al- 
bertisj speaks of a similar mode of ornamenting their dwel- 
lings by means of a trophy of skulls himg over the entrance ; 
and Dr. Comrie,§ between East Cape and Astralobe Bay in Hew 
Guinea also describes the skulls of the pig, dugong, a turtle, hung 
over the entrances as an ornament and to attest the wealth of 
the owner by showing the amount of provisions he has got 
through. A similar mode of ornamenting the dwellings prevails 
in other parts, but I am unable to caU to mind at present where 
I have seen it described. 

It would be of interest to ascertain the reason for the exclu 
sion of pigs’ bones from among the list of animals whose bones 
are employed as necklaces, &c., for ornamental purposes. Does 
this arise from the recent introduction of the pig, or from any 
idea of the imclean animal having crept into their superstitions ? 

In their huts the Andamanese most nearly resemble the 
Australians and Fuegeans, and they appear to be of the most 
primitive kind, in some cases mere Ivoles in the sand suffi- 
cient for purposes of habitation. 

The foregoing are some of the most salient points of resem- 
blance which have struck me in comparing the arts of these 
islanders with those of people who may be considered to be their 
congeners in neighbouring or distant lands. Other connections 
will no doubt be pointed out by anthropologists who have ex- 
amined the list itself, which is worthy of attentive perusal. 

With their nearest neighbours the Nicobarese, those dwelling 
on the coast at least, Mr. Distant has already pointed out that 
they present no affinity whatever, either physical or social. The 
specimens of the implements of the Nicobarese now exhibited 
show them to be in a very much liigher condition of progress, 

* Trans. Ethnological Sociefu. vol. t, p. 43. 

t Mouat, p. 

X Journal Anthropological InstUatef Tol. vi, p. 215. 

$ Ibid., Tol. T, p. 107. 
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and to Lave made some advance in metallurg}^, the knowledge 
of which has probably been communicated by the Malays ; if, 
in fact, the objects exhibited from the Xicobars are of home 
manufacture. With the exception of the almost universal harpoon 
(Xo. 8, PL XV), scarcely any of their implements present any 
resemblance to those of the Andamanese. Their houses are built 
on piles like the Malays, they bore the ear like them and fill 
up the aperture with a piece of stick (Xo. 19, PI. XV), their 
pottery (Xo. 1, PL XV) is of a superior quality to that of the 
Andamanese, and as Mr. Distant has akeady told us, it is made 
in the Chowra Island only ; * their fish spears (Xos. 3, 4, and 7, 
PL XV), resemble some of those used by the Malays, but used 
also in most of the islands except the Andamans, so far as 
we know, and their ordinary spears (Xos. 2, 9, and 10, PL XV), 
have a general resemblance to Malay spears. The two people, 
judging by the photographs that are exhibited, also appear to 
resemble one another. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these Xancoury people are not the aborigines of the islands, who 
are to be found in the interior of Great Xicobar under the name 
of Shobcengs, of whom little or nothing is known, and it is with 
these probably that connection with the Andamanese may here- 
after be traced. 

In so far as my examination of this valuable collection 
enables me to form an opinion, there is nothing in the imple- 
ments of the Andamanese which would lead us to differ from 
the conclusions arrived at on grounds of physical constitution 
or language. With Professor Owen we may say that we cannot 
with certainty connect them with the aborigines of any con- 
tinent. "With the linguistic researches of Mr. Man and Lieutenant 
Temple we are in agreement, when we assume that their nearest 
representatives are the Australians. There is something more 
than a general resemblance, I think, in some of the tools and 
customs of these two races, whilst between them and others in a 
similar stage of culture a general resemblance can be traced, 
leading to the inference that from whatever region the black 
races of mankind may originally have diverged, they may have 
carried with them the rudiments of the simplest arts. 

If we were in possession of as much detailed information 
about the tools and weapons of other savages as Mr. Man has 
given us of those of the Andamanese, and which being the first- 
fruits of our Anthropological Xotes and Queries, the Institute 
ought I tliink to be especially congratulated upon receiving, 
our means of comparison would be greater. If travellers gene- 
rally had paid as much attention to these details of their simple 

* Mr. Distant on “ Our tnowleUge of the Nicobarians,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute., vol. vi, p. 213. 
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arts as they have paid to their monstrous religious beliefs and 
rites, — beliefs and rites as little understood for the most part by 
the people rrho practise them, as those by u-hom they are' re- 
corded, — ve should possess more reliable data with which to 
trace out the early history of mankind. 

If, however, the resemblance in the forms of implements to 
which I have drawn attention is not admitted as evidence of 
social contact, then with all deference I submit that such e'vddence 
is not likely to be found in the study of words. W ords are subject to 
variations arising from defects of hearing, memory, and othercauses, 
from which the arts are exempt. Admitting that the structure 
of a language will sur\'ive after the last vestige of its roots have 
disappeared, it must yet be affirmed that in a low condition of 
culture, languages, for the reason above stated, change more rapidly 
than the arts. As cmlization progresses, these two branches 
of human culture reverse their positions ; the arts develop more 
rapidly whilst language tends to become fixed. The truth of this is 
exemplified by the collection before us, where it is seen that many 
of the forms of implements are said to be the same throughout the 
Andaman tribes, whilst the language has changed so greatly 
that men of different tribes are unable to converse with one 
another. 


Class — Descriptive Ethnology. 

Extract of Letter from E. H. Mas, Esq., to his Eathe)-, Col. Mas. 

“Port Blaie, 28th May, 1877. 

“ My trip, as my last letter to you led you to expect, took place 
from the 6th May. I returned on the morning of the 10th. It was 
a fair-weather trip the whole way, the monsoon being very late this 
year, commencing on or about the 20th inst. On leaving Ross we 
passed through Manners Straits (i.e., between Rutland Island and 
the Cinque Islands), and, passing within a few miles of North Cen- 
tinel, where I so much v anted to land, we landed at 5 p.m. in Port 
Campbell, mj- first visit there. Seeing two canoes full of junglees, I 
went to them without delay, so that we might have a jaw with 
them before it got dark. We found that there were nine of them, 
and they were tnrtling. One of your old Ross Orphanage boys 
(Nicholas) was of the party. They had caught one or two turtles. 
I gave them a lot of necklaces, &c., and as they told me that there 
were a number more of them in an encampment farther in the harbour, 
I told them to go back to their friends and bring them during the 
night to an old camping ground which I noticed, and pointed out, 
within a mile of the ship. I told them if I saw them there at day- 
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break I would land and give them a lot of presents and plant some 
frnit trees. They promised, and did not disappoint me. So the 
next morning I went on shore and performed my part of the pro- 
mise. I found a number of women and children as well as men. One 
of them was recoyering from the measles ; so I collared him, as I 
found he had only just joined them, and they may now have escaped 
the infection, which if he had stayed with them they could not have 
done. It appeared he got the measles from the 80 who ran away 
from Brigade Creek. He told me that four or five had died of that 
lot, but that the rest had recovered. I took on board four other men 
from this place, three of them as they required feeding up and 
medical treatment as weU, and the fourth because I took a great 
fancy to him as he was wiUing to come. I ought to have men- 
tioned that I left Ross with 33 junglees. On leaving Port Campbell 
we went to Barlakabil, a village a little south of Flat Island (west 
of Mid- Andaman) where I landed ten men and women and one 
child. This is the finest encampment I have ever come across, and 
I was anxious to revisit the place, as in March last year I had 
planted a lot of young fruit trees there. I found my old plantain 
trees had been left undisturbed and doing fairly weU, but they are 
evidently in want of more sun than they get in the small clearing 
(say 80' x 80') in which they are situated. The pine-apples were 
all right and beginning to bear, but the cocoa-nuts had all been 
rooted up either by the junglees themselves or pigs. As I brought 
only sprouting cocoa-nuts this time I am in hopes that as they con- 
tain little worth eating they will be left undisturbed. The papayas 
were doing well, and 1 planted others, besides limes, tamarinds, and 
guavas. I left a great number of presents of all sorts, including 
rice, tobacco, pipes, matches, beads, looking-glasses, tin pots and 
pans, cloth and clothes, files, bottles, &c. There was the usual 
heartrending scene of crying on the meeting the eleven and their 
old friends. The latter appeared very grateful to me for not 
having kept their friends for ever and aye, as I had the power 
of doing on getting them into my clutches. They will, however, 
find out before long that we consider it is they who are supposed to 
benefit by a residence at P.B. The fact of the matter is that the 
benefit we derive is that in case any ship is wrecked on their coast, 
they are far more likely to treat the unfortunate people on board 
with humanity from knowing our power to punish and our friendly 
feeling towards them, and the certainty of a reward for good conduct, 
than if left in ignorance of our existence and of our power to punish 
and reward them. There can at the same time be no doubt that 
they enjoy much better health and are in much better condition as 
a rule in the jungle than those we have at our homes. Of course 
there are some as fine specimens among the latter as could be found 
in the jungles and they get much more intelligent, but certainly less 
virtuous and truthful from having to mix with the convict-prison 
ohcers, &c. 

“ It is delicious to come across a true junglee, one I mean who 
has never yet had anything to do with ns, and find how ignorant he 
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seems of the art of lying or prevarication, and generally even after 
they have picked np the habit, it is practised in such a manner that it 
is easy to detect them, bnt sometimes it is only intended as a joke 
and to show how clever they are. 

“ What could have led me to make such a digression ? After an 
affecting farewell, especially from one Ghana Mebola, a pretty young 
married woman who came running out to give me one last ‘ good 
evening,’ we started off in order to return to the ship before dark. 
There were a lot of junglees making for Barlakabil as we were leaving, 
they having received intelligence of our visit while we were there, 
but we could not stop to see and speak to them. Before leaving 
I had cut my initials in a tree at the entrance to the encampment. 
As King the captain of the ‘ Enterprise ’ had, by taking a circuitous 
route in order to avoid possible shoals, taken half a day longer in 
doing that distance than I had reckoned on, I was obliged to forego 
a visit to Interview Island and so we kept under way the whole night, 
and at day^-break found ourselves off the northern point of the 
Andamans and in sight of the southern islands of the Cocos. At 
10.30 we entered my favourite harbour Port Cornwallis. There at 
the very entrance I caught sight of a party of junglees fishing. So 
I got King to ‘ ease ’er ’ off the mouth of the harbour while I pro- 
ceeded on shore to communicate with the natives. I took the two 
Sound Islanders and others belonging to Mid- Andaman and a lot of 
presents and two dogs. These were held up by junglees at the 
bows with the usual result (not usual however at Port Cornwallis), 
but now I am hopeful that they are on a fair way of becoming quite 
friendly towai'ds us. But I must explain what occurred : Two 
junglees ventured out on seeing the boat approach the shore. They 
shouted and I made the Sound Islanders listen and reply, their 
dialects being happily somewhat similar, or at any rate fairly intel- 
ligible to each other. I got Chipla to inform the two gentlemen 
that we intended landing, not where they were (on a reef) but at a 
sandy beach about a quarter of mile off, and if they wanted presents 
they had better swim off to us and save themselves the trudge over the 
rocks. One of them did not hesitate, but pluckily plunged in and 
soon boarded us. Kow this was a great stroke, as he of course 
knew that by doing this he had placed himself entirely in our hands, 
and we might have brought him away to P.B. I, however, covered 
him with presents ; and how he stared at the various types of the 
genus homo with whom he found himself suiTounded in the boat ! 
Besides the Hindoostani and Madrasi (old boatmen of mine), there 
were a Punjaubi, the Lascars, a red-bearded officer of the ‘ Enter- 
prise,’ and myself, and of course also our junglees. Chipla told us 
that this man (who proved to be an elderly individual) was a (or the) 
chief of the place, and he apparently was so from the air of supe- 
riority he assumed. We took him to the sandy beach, and the other 
man met us by walking round. I then did this, I gave the old 
chief into Keo’s charge, with instructions to fetch out those who 
were hiding in the jungle, and I sent Chipla (the other Sound 
Islander) with the other man in an opposite direction, as they said 
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there were some there. Meanwhile I set to work planting cocoa-nuts. 
Reo took one of the dogs with him, but did not return with it, so 
perhaps the young monkey gave it to some junglees he may have met. 
However, he and the chief returned saying either that there were 
no junglees in the direction they had gone, or that they funked 
coming to us. Cliipla’s man after going a long distance with him 
slipped into the jungle, Chipla said in order to bring out some who 
were close by, but Chipla on the former trip played us false by tell- 
ing them that we were going to make away with them, and it was 
owing to their making a bolt which led Ahmed to seize hold of one 
of them and struggle with him in the way I related to you at the 
time ; and so it may be that Chipla, played us the same trick this 
time, the only thing against it being that, on the former occasion, 
he knew nothing about us, having only been with us for one day, 
whereas he had on this second trip been with us for over five months, 
had been successfully treated by Reed for a tremendous spleen which 
he had contracted in his own home, and had been carefully nursed 
through the measles, &c. However, though I waited for twenty 
minutes his man did not return, so I gave the old chief some more 
presents, although he declined to accompany us to the steamship. 
We then landed at an old place about two miles distant where I had 
gone on my former trips and left a lot of presents there, and then 
we went to Chatham Island, where we saw two boys who bolted, and 
our two Sound Islanders failed in coming up with them. I left 
presents in a hut at the south-west corner of the island, which is 
about one and a half mile long and I went to Blair’s old settlement 
(north end of Chatham Island) and did the same there. At both 
places fruit trees were planted. The following morning we started 
oh at daybreak. The party at the entrance of the harbour mustered 
in strong force, and, judging by their gestures, wished us to land 
there, but the ship was then going full speed and stopping was out 
of the question. I fully believe that if we had stopped and landed 
they would all have remained there and given us a friendly recep- 
tion. On these trips I take care not to fire off a gun, even though 
a tempting shot at a simple curlew or pigeon may present itself, as 
of course the junglees witdin sound of the shot would at once con- 
clude that some poor friend of theirs was being disposed of, and I 
got King and his officers to abstain in like manner. We arrived at 
Sound Point about nine, and we proceeded at once to JMeopong, the 
village at which Tongla and Changa live. W e found to our dis- 
appointment that there were wreaths hung up at the entrance to 
the encampment. These festoons indicate that a death has recently 
taken place at the encampment in question. Our two Sound 
Islanders of course looked very glum on seeing this, as they must 
have wondered which of their friends had died during their absence. 
They said they would beat up P - - ' ’ umpments, and 

bring some friends to see us. ' ’ the huts with 

presents amongst which were twelve fowls and a pair of dogs. We 
planted a lot of cocoa-nuts and other fruit seedlings in the small 
clearing and waited half an hour, but as the men did not return. 
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evidently finding the nearer encampments also deserted, we were 
obliged to leave, having to anchor off Middle Bntton at five. We con- 
sequently failed in seeing our old friends Tongla and Changa, and 
in fact anyone. However, we had anchored at a corner of the 
Sound and only landed at one place. To give all the natives of the 
place a chance of knowing of one’s presence one must remain at 
anchor for at least a couple of days, and in some conspicuous part 
of the harbour. When they come to know us better we shall no 
doubt find it best to fire off one or two rounds from the ships, or 
16-ponnders, to tell of our arrival in their midst. There being time 
for landing at Middle Button, I went ashore with King and Fern, 
and planted some cocoa-nuts. The island is a perfect gem of a 
place, and as King remarked, capitally suited for a picnic. There 
was a nice clearing near a sandy beach, on which we found some 
temporary Andaman huts, and close by some papaya trees, the male 
kind only having been stupidly planted, which showed that some 
former trip taken (probably Hamfray) had tried to do something 
for the jnnglees. It appears that the captain of some vessel was 
buried there some ten years ago, but we could not see any signs of 
a grave, but the time and tide did not allow of our examining the 
wholq island. 

“ The next morning we steamed to Strait Island, and from there 
I sailed to the Andamanese “ Garden of Eden ” (Wota emida).* It 
was a thundering long pull, and if I had not taken my two convict 
pullers, goodness knows how long the lascars would have dawdled 
over the distance. The wind was very light, and came on every 
now and then so provokingly that it afforded us little or no assis- 
tance, as we had to drop pulling when trying our luck with the sail. 
When we got to the famous rock where their Adam and Eve lived 
what do yon think I found ? I wish I could describe it geologically. 
At any rate I made out that it was a large piece of sandstone, per- 
haps 30” in diameter, situated on the shore of a large shallow sheet 
of water which is enclosed almost entirely by the closely adjoining 
island and the mainland (on which the stone itself is lying), and 
the wonderful inscription consisted of nothing more or less than 
deep incisions caused apparently by the action of the sea, but 
as the water did not appear to be more than 6 feet deep for a con- 
siderable distance from the shore, and the bay itself was evidently 
too sheltered for the sea ever to dash on the shore with any degree 
of force, I cannot be sure that this can account for the appearance 
and condition of the rock. This is also apparently the reason why 
the junglees attribute such deep incisions to their Adams penknife. 
It may be that in former days this rock was not so high out of the 
water as it now is, and yet some say these, like other coral islands, 
are subsiding. 

In one place a small archway had been formed at one end of, 
and through, the rock, just like such as one finds occasionally at 
home on some weather-beaten coast. I suppose they regard that as 


* See Jounitd of tJ.e Antln’o^ioJoylCiil Iit&tili t> , vol. tu, 106. 
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the fall-stop of the inscription. I most confess I was disappointed, 
bnt stdl it was something to have seen the place which they (South 
and Mid Andamans) regard as the scene of the Creation, and con- 
sequently as a sort of sacred spot. Near by, were other stones 
similarly marked, which are in like manner believed to have been so 
marked by Tawmoda. 

“We came across no less than five canoes full of jnnglees who 
greeted ns, and who were rewarded with presents, which these 
people value more than anything. We left a man and his wife who 
had been with me for a year, and brought away three men and a 
boy, after landing at their village and planting a number of fruit 
seedlings. We then proceeded to the Archipelago where I have 
never before been ; unfortunately the ship could not enter the 
passage in which the jnnglees said we were sure to find a large 
number of ‘ Bala was,’ and so we proceeded further south to a 
point which King said he had visited a few years ago. I had 
unluckily got touched up by the sun in my long morning’s pull to 
Wotaemida, and so was quite unfit for further exposure to heat. 
There were no jnnglees where they landed, and so the landing 
party amused itself in shelling and shooting duck. The next mom- 
ing, however, we saw the smoke of an encampment, within J,,000 
yards of where our party had landed, and if we had not arranged 
to return to P.B. before 11 a.M. we should have landed and paid 
the people a visit. They had apparently turned up during the 
night after ‘ shikaring ’ all day, and had up to that been ignorant of 
our presence, their encampment being some 50 yards inside the 
edge of the jungle. 

“ The coloured cloths hung up in conspicuous places about the 
shore, would soon, however acquaint them with the fact of our 
having been recently there, and these cloths were of course placed 
over small bundles of presents, which would otherwise perhaps have 
remained unnoticed until they had been completely destroyed or 
damaged by the approaching rains. 

“ I believe nothing I have done has so impressed these people of 
South and Mid Andamans as bringing down the four Sound Islanders, 
Tongla, Changa, Chipla, and Reo. They were fully of opinion that the 
people of North Andamans and Little Andamans were cannibals. They 
of course now know that the former differ but slightly from them in 
anything except their language ;* and they are consequently prepared 
to find themselves in like manner agreeably surprised regarding the 
latter when the good day comes for making up to them. The more 
I see of these people the more convinced I am that the plan I have 
adopted from the first is the correct one, viz., of not courting a 
meeting all at once, but to commence by leaving presents, and to 
show no anxiety to get them to ‘come here,’ which they naturally 
interpret into a desire to carry them away as slaves, or may be as 
food for a feast. And it would never do to take away less than two 
(and those only of their own free will, and for a short period which 


* The italics are mine. A. Lave Fox. 
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should be explained to them, by pointing to the moon and sho-mng 
two or three fingers as the case may be), lest one shonld pine away 
or die from any other canse, and none remain to explain this to his 
Mends.” 

Extract from a Letter from ilr. E. H. M.4S, to his Father, Col. Max, 
dated 26t7i June, 1877, relating the Epidemic of Measles in the 
Andamans. 

With regard to the measle epidemic, the nnmber of deaths at 
Viper ont of nearly 200 jnnglees, for I fetched as many as I conld 
here to be treated, was 53, and, as far as I can ascertain, there have 
been 40 or 50 deaths in the jungle ont of perhaps a similar nnmber 
(200) of persons attacked, but I am still making inquiries on the 
subject, and hope to learn how many were really attacked in that 
jungle, and how many died. It is no easy matter to arrive at even 
approximately correct conclusions on such points, as the people are 
so scattered and few in number, and can give no assistance, as they 
cannot count, or state positively when or how many died, and they 
of course only mention those whose recent death they recollect, but 
the general impression is that this unfortunate epidemic has carried 
ofE about 100 out of, say 500 attacked, and it is more than probable 
that the infection will go on spreading till it reaches the northern 
tribes. The only people who have escaped from being infected 
among our neighbours are the Port Mouat party, numbering some 
50 or 80, and now there is scarcely any need for us to continue to 
look after them, as all their surviving friends of South Andaman 
have now recovered, and can no longer convey the infection to 
them. 


List of Andamaxese axd ISTicobaeese Implesiexts, Oexa- 
MEXTS, kc., gy/’escnted to M.ajor-Gexeeal Laxe Fox ly E. H 
Man, Esq., and thus described byMv. Max^, 18tli September, 
1877, 


Axtdaxiaxese Objects. 

1 Bow as used by all the tribes except those of ISTorth and 
little Andaman (4 specimens sent), “ Kfirama-da.” PL XIV. 

2 Bow as made for the use of their children (2 specimens 
sent). PI. XIV. 

3 Bow as used by the tribe inhabiting Little Andaman and 
adjacent islets and by the offshoots of the same tribe occupy- 
ing parts of South Andaman, with arrow. PI. XIV. 

4 Bow as used by the Xortli Andaman tribes (a) (b) (c). 
PI. XIV. 

5 Arrow for killing pigs (Ela-da) as used by all the tribes 
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except that of Little Andaman. (Tor specimen of Little An- 
daman pig-arrow, xide Xo. 3, to which one is attached.) PL XIV. 

5a Arrow of different pattern, called Elaka lupa-da. 

6 Arrow used for shooting fish and sometimes pigs, “ Tawl- 
hod-da.” PL XIY. 

7 Arrows nsed for shooting fish when Tawl-hod’s are not 
available. It is also sometimes used as a weapon in their 
quarrels. (Tirled-da.) PL XIV. 

8 This is merely the “Tirled” arrow with the point un- 
sharpened. It is sometimes used thus when practising at an 
object, but more frequently for conversion into a “ Tirled ” Eata- 
da. PL XIV. 

9 This is not nsed as an arrow, hut is only used as an orna- 
ment ; hut few are met with. Cham-da. PL XIV. 

10 A fish-arrow made by a native of Xurth Andaman {v. 
ticket Xo. 6). 

11 A fish- arrow made by a native of Xorth Andaman (r. 
ticket Xo. 7). 

12 Spear for killing pigs used by all the tribes except Xorth 
and Little Andaman (£lrdutnga-da). PL XIV. 

13 Adze (IVolo-da). This is the most common and useful im- 
plement used by the Andamanese. "With it they make their 
boats, bows, pails, dancing-boards, &c. PL XIII. 

14 Pail (Dakar-da) scooped out of one piece of wood, as used 
by all the tribes except that of Little Andaman. PL XIII. 

14a Pad as used by the Little Andaman tribe. One child’s 
specimen included. 

15 Sounding-board (Pukuta yenmga-da) used in keeping time 
for dancers. The pointed end is stuck into the ground and a 
stone placed underneath. PL XIII. 

(X.B. Larger specimens are generaEy used, but a smaE one is 
sent to suit the size of the packing case.) 

16 Tray (Pukuta yat miiknga-da), used as an eating-dish, &c. 
PL XIII. 

17 Basket (J6b-da) as used by all the tribes for carrying food 
and sundries. The people of Little Andaman make a much 
larger description. (A specimen of a smaE Xorth Andaman one 
is also enclosed). PL XIII. 

18 Kud-da, is the name given to the hand fishing-net. It is 
used by the women who catch small fish in streams and among 
rocks on shore by its means. PL XIII. 

19 Cooking-pot (with basket cover in which it is carried), 
caEed Buj-da. SimEar descriptions are used by aE the tribes. 
PL XIII. 

19a A specimen found in a Little Andaman encampment is 
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enclosed. 195 Also some broken pieces found in a “ kitchen 
midden ” in Port Blair^ Harbour. See PI. XYI. 

20 Xautilus shells (Odo-da), used as drinking vessels. PI XIII. 

21 Kavno-da falso called Chaw-da), knife (with sometimes 
a skewer attached), used in cutting up food. PI XIII. 

22 Sleeping mat, called Parepa-da. 

23 Fan-like screen (Kapa-jat-nga-da) made by sewing to- 
gether the large leaves of the Xapa. It is used not only as a 
sort of umbrella to protect them from rain and sun (when 
oppressively hot) but for wrapping up bundles of food, the clays, 
and red oxide of iron (used for painting the person), personal 
ornaments, Ac., and they often use it in place of dry leaves for 
sleeping on in the absence of a Parepa (r. 22 above). 

24 The turtle-spearing apparatus. The iron spike is called 
Kowaia-da, the line Betma-da, and the long bamboo handle 
(often 18 feet or more long) Tagw-da. When in use the Kowaia 
is fixed in the tawg and the betma is held in the hand. AVhen 
the turtle is struck the tawg gets disconnected and floats, and is 
recovered after the turtle has been captured. PI. XIII. 

25 Sling or belt (Chip-da) worn like a sash by men and women 
in carrjnng children. PI XIII. 

The plain ones are called . . Chip-lupa-da. 

The ones ornamented with netting . . Chip-rab-da. 

The ones ornamented with shells . . Chip-yamnga-da. 

26 Pinna shells (Chidi-da) used as eating-plates and for 
holding clay (v. Xo. 55) for ornamenting the person. PI XIII. 

27 AA''aistbelt promded tvith a tail of leaves (Bod-da) made 
from the leaves of the young Screw-pine {Pandanus). This de- 
scription is worn by women and girls. They are invariably worn, 
as it would be considered indecent to appear without one. 

3 plain and 2 ornamental ones are enclosed, also 2 Xorth An- 
daman specimens. PI XIII. 

28 AVaistbelt, as worn by men and boys (also called B6d-da). 

4 specimens are enclosed. * 

29 AVaistbelt (Eo-gun-da) made from the leaves of the young 
Screw-pine {Pandaniis). It is worn by all adult women and no 
others. 5 specimens are enclosed ; also one from Xorth Andaman. 
PI XII. 

oU Garter (Tachawnga-da) worn by men and boys, made from 
the leaves of the young Screw-pine {Pandanns). 

31 Bracelet (Tawgo-chawnga-da) worn by men and boys, made 
from the leaves of the young Screw-pine. 

32 Chaplet (Iji-guuga-da) worn by both sexes. 

33 Xets (Chapansra-da) in which odds-aud-ends are kept. 
PI XII. 

VOL. VII. 2 I 
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34 (EM-da) Avorn by botb sexes as chaplets, necklaces, armlets, 
&c., both as an ornament and in sickness. 1 Xortb Andaman 
specimen enclosed. El. XII. 

35 Ornamental 'tt’aistbelt (Garen-peta-da), ■worn by both men 
and women occasionally. PI. XII. 

36 Ornamental shavings (Garen-len-pid-da) so called because 
(alive or dead) children’s hair is interweaved in it, "worn by both 
sexes. 

37 Pong shavings of a soft wood called Uj-da, made by 
means of the sharp edge of the Cyrena shell. These sha-^-ings 
are held by members of both sexes in their hands -when dancing, 
and are also sometimes stuck in their -waistbelts and chaplets as 
ornaments on those occasions. (7 bundles.) PI. XII. 

38 Yadi-ta-da '|^^^*^(!hapLt'^*^j’ liu'tle bones. PI. XII. 

39 Baian-ta-da wild cat. 


40 DCihu-ta-da „ 

41 Perta-da „ 

42 Ina-a’5\-la-ta-da „ 

43 B§wa-ta-da „ 

44 Eata-a-wla-til-da „ 

r necklace, chap-’ 

45 Eeketo-t^-da -< let, waistbelt and 


bracelets. 


iguana. PI. XII. 
cane, ■n’ood &c. 
fresh-water shells. Pl.XII. 
red coral, 
sea-water shells. 


Hemicardium.! p., -^-rx 
Unedo shells. J 


The above are worn by both sexes round head or neck as 
ornaments only, and not like the Chatiga-t^ (y. ticket 46), in order 
to cure pain, &c. (v. also Xo. 73). 

X.B. tPigs’ bones are never used for such a purpose.) 

46 Chaiiga-ta-da. Xecklaces, chaplet, waistbelt and bracelets 
of bones of deceased friends or relatives worn when sick round 


parts in pain. PI. XII. 

47 Eesin (Eiin-da) obtained from a large jungle-tree of that 
name. For description of use, r. ticket Xo^ 50. (In glass jar.) 

48 Wax of the white honeycomb (Aja-pid-da). Besides 
being employed in the way describal in ticket Xo. 50, it is used 
in the manufacture of the “ C'hapanga ” (v. Xo. 33), and the 
“Kud.)’ (In glass jar.) 

49 Upla-da. This is some of the Koi-6b-chfdnga-da (y. ticket 
Xo. 51) after it has been baked in the fire. For a description of 
its use V. ticket Xo. 50. Besides being employed in the 
manner there described it is principally used in the manufacture 
of Koi-ob-da (v. ticket Xo. 52). (In glass jar.) 

50 Kangata-buj-da is a hard reddish wax composed of the 
substances noted below. When rec^uired for use, the pot in 


* 1 Eiin-da, v. ticket Jfo. 47 ■ • 1 xc f xi, it i j • x 

..K it or these Upla-da is not 

* 2 Aja-pid-da, r. ticket Ifo. 4S . . > ready to hand, “Koi-ob” 

* 3 €pla-da, -r. ticket Jfo. 49 , . J instead. 
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which it is kept is placed on a fire. As soon as the wax is 
melted it is apphed as may he required. It is used on the string 
fastenings of fish and pig arrows (i>. tickets o and 6), on the 
Kowaia (r. Xo. 24) ; on the Dakar, both in.side and out (r. Xo. 14) ; 
on the* Pukuta-yat-maknga (r. Xo. 16) ; on the Er-dutnga 
(v. Xo. 12), and the* 6da-da (r. Xo. 20). PL XII. 

It is applied only by way of ornament to the outside of the 
“ Dakar,” and to those marked 'with * in the above list (in native 
pot). 

51 Koi-6b-chiilnga-da. Tliis is obtained from mineral springs 
(red oxide of iron), which are fairly plentiful in these jungles. 
This specimen has been dried in the sim. When baked on the 
fire it is called “ Upla” (r. Xo 49). It is applied in its liquid 
form, as found, to sores on the person, and when suffering from 
fever, and is drunk as a cure for coughs, fevers, d:c. It is often 
kept dried for convenience, and then, when required for use 
medically, water is added, but a fresh supply is preferred to this. 
(In glass jar.) 

52 Koi-6b-da. This is made by mixing “ L^pla'’ (r. Xo. 49) 
with some greasy substance such as the fat of the pig, turtle, 
iguana, dugong, or the oil of an ahnond called “ Emej-da.” This 
red preparation is applied to the person either ornamentally or 
otherwise. It is believed to be efficacious in sickness. The 
nostrils and centre of the upper hp are occasionally painted 
with it, as the smeU of the fat is agreeable to them. From the 
mode in which it is applied it can be readily determined 
whether the wearer is sick or rejoicing. Before a corpse is 
removed for burial it is smeared over the face and neck with 
this paint as a mark of respect, and in order to please the de- 
parted spirit. (In glass jar.) 

53 Chulnga-da. This blue-black clay is found in small 
springs in the jungle. In its liquid form it is drank as a cure 
for coughs, fever, and aches in the body, head, limbs, and it is 
applied to sores or parts in pain. It is sometimes kept dried 
for convenience (v. also ticket Xo. 51). (In glass jar.) 

54 Og-da. Lumps of this clay are found somewhat plenti- 
fully in the jungle. It is used, mixed with water, for smearing 
over the body when hot. Lumps of it are placed on the head 
and forehead as a symbol of mourning, and kept there often for 
some months. It is also sometimes used ornamentally on the 
person by smearing rough patterns with it by means of the 
finger tips. (In glass jar.) 

55 Tala-6g-da. This is not so ^^plentiful as the “ 6g.” 
"When required for use it is, like the Og, powdered and mixed 

* See p. 460. 
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■with water. It is applied ornamentally e.Kcept when mourning. 
The painting is done hy the women who spare no pains in 
executing, hy means of their finger nails, neat designs on the 
persons of their friends and relatives. It is also sometimes 
applied ornamentally to their hows, bahy-slings (r. No. 25), 
baskets, trays, sounding-boards, pails, &c. The women when 
enceinte occasionally eat small quantities of this clay. (^In 
glass jar.) 

56 Talag-da. Sharpening stone. With this they sharpen all 
their iron implements. PI. XII. 

57. Ea-da. Bark of a creeper. This is not very plentiful. 
It is used in making an ornamental cord (r. specimen sent ; for 
wearing round the waist. It is also sometimes used interweaved 
■with the fibre of the “ Alaba ” (r. No. 58), for the same purpose. 
It is also occasionaUv interweaved with the fibre of the “ Yolba” 
(r. No. 59), in order to make ornamental fastenings for arrows, 
necklaces, Kowaia (v. 24), &c. 

58 Alaba-da. This is obtained from the bark of a tree of 
that name. It is used in making rope (Betma, v. No. 24) ; turtle- 
net (r. No. 60) ; necklaces, anchor-rope, bundle-fastenings, &c. 
It is also used in cariAung the “J6b”(No, 17), which is sus- 
pended from the head by the women, and from the shoulders 
by the men. Prom the bark the “ Chip” (No. 25) is made. 

59 Y61ba-da. A creeper. This is the most valued and 
valuable fibre in these jungles. It is used in the manufacture 
of their bow-strings, arrow-fastenings, the “ Eab ” (i\ ticket No. 
34), “ Chapanga ” (r. No. 33), the fastenings of their necklaces 
and other personal ornaments, also on the “ Ivowaia ” (r. No. 24), 
and “ Ka-wno ” (r. No. 21). [A specimen is attached of the 
string made by them from this fibre.] 

60 Yawto-tepinga-da. This is a specimen piece of a turtle-net 
made from the “ Alaba ” fibre (v. No. 58). [A whole net would 
occupy considerable space, so a specimen is sent.] PI. XII. 

61 Tawlma-da. These flints (white cjuartz flakes) were in 
former days valued by them as they had no other material with 
which to tattoo or shave themselves. Nowadays they always 
perform these operations ■with glass, which they of course obtain 
from us without any difficulty. 61« flakes of glass as made 
and used by them for the above purposes. (In two glass jars.) 
PI. XII. 

62 Pilita-da. (A creeper.) This is found in greater quantity 
than the “ Yolba ” (r. No. 59). It is not sufficiently strong to 
serve for arrow-fastenings, &c., though, on an emergency, it is 
occasionally used for such purposes. It is principally used in 
manufacture of the “ Kud ” (v. No. 18), “ Parepa ” (r. 22), &c. 
[A specimen of the string made by them from this fibre is 
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enclosed, and the bundle itself is fastened with some of this 
string.] 

63 Uta-da. {Cumia shell.) Of this and the “Jirka-uta” 
(y. Xo. 64) they make great use. They prepare the fibres for 
use by their means and use them as knives for cutting thatching 
leaves ; the “ Uj ” (r. Xo. 37) is made with them. Arrows are 
dressed and prepared with these alone. The ornamental in- 
cisions on the bow, paddle, Ac., are executed with them and 
they are employed for planing purposes, also in sharpening the 
“Pilicha” {c. Xo. 65). They are also used as spoons in eating 
the gravy of pork, turtle, Ac. So useful are they, indeed, for 
these and other purposes that some are always kept and carried 
ready for use. (In glass jars.) PI. XII. 

64 Jirka-iita-da. (Another kind of Cyrena shell.) For mode 
of use, ride Xo. 63. (In glass jar.) 

65 Pilicha-da. The tusk of the boar. These are used for 
planing theu- bows and paddles, and are much valued by them, 
as they answer this purpose (in their hands) admirably. PL XII. 

66 T6g-da. This is tlie torch used bv them when dancing, 
fishing, or travelling at night. The leaf used is the same as 
that of which the ■' Kapa-jatnga ” (r. Xo. 23) is constructed. 
The resin is that which they obtain from a large tree called 
“ Mai-i-da.” [Their best canoes are often made from “ Mai-i ” 
trunks.] PL XII. 

67 Lapi-da, used as torches. These pieces of wood are taken 
from the heart of rotten logs of the Gurjon tree {Dipterocm-pus 
heris), called by the Andamanese “ Arain-da.” As these do not 
burn so readily as the “Tog” (r. Xo. 66) they are rarely used 
outside their huts. 

68 T6bul-pid-da (also called lere-da). This is the wax ob- 
tained from small black honeycombs, which are constructed by 
a small description of bee in the hoUows of trees. The honey is 
eaten, but is not so much relished as that of the white honey- 
comb (y. Xo. 48). This wax is used for apphdng to bowstrings 
and in the manufacture of the “Kud” (v.. Xo. 18), and to 
“Yolba” strings, when employed in the manufacture of arrows, 
Ac., and it is used for caulking leaks in their canoes and pads. 
(In glass jar.) 

69 Eoko-ela. Model of Andamanese canoe, often large enough 
to hold 30 persons. These are only made by the natives of 
South Andaman and the adjoining tribes to the north and east. 
The more distant tribes, from the difficulty they experience in 
obtaining iron, have to content themselves with making small 
outrigger canoes which are rarely ahle to carry more than four 
persons. (1, and 3 paddles). PL XII. 

70 Waligma-da paddle. PL XI Y. 
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71 Ara-da, made by splitting the young leaves of the cane, and 
used for hanging in festoons round the spot where some one has 
just been buried (or “machan’d”) in order to warm off any one 
who may inadvertently approach the spot which is supposed to 
be haunted by the spirit of the deceased. After some months, on 
the return of the party to the spot, the remains of these leaves 
are burnt. [This specimen is tied round with string for convenience 
of packing.] 

72 Taih-bana-da. Stone hammer, used principally in beating- 
out iron for arrow-heads, &c. PL XII. 

73 Xgatia-ta-da. Xecklace and chaplet made from the fruit of 
one of the various descriptions of the mangrove tree. PI. XII. 

74 Obunga-da. This name is applied to the leaf which serves 
as a small apron to the women to hide their nakedness. They 
generally use these leaves (viz., those of the Miniusops Indica}). 
which they suspend about three or four thick from the front of 
their “ Bod” (r. ticket 27). (1 packet.) 

75 Specimen of Andamanese hair, cut from the heads of some 
men. It is rare to see them with longer hair than this. The 
women always keep their heads closely shaven. (1 packet.) 

76 Specimen of arro-ws used informer times when iron was 
difhcult to obtain. The pointed (fish bone) kind inflicts a -w'ound 
which, it seems, generally, if not always, produces a bad ulcer, 
necessitating amputation. This may possibly account for the 
erroneous belief which was entertained by some in former times 
that these people applied poison to their arrow'-heads. [These 
arrow-heads being very brittle had generally to be renew'ed after 
each time of being used]. PI. XII. 

77 Pidga-da. The cane which is used in making baskets (r. 
ticket Xo. 17) and in repairing cracks in their canoes by stitching 
over the crack, and covering the seams with “ Tobul-pid ” (r. 
Xo. 68). It is also used in the manufacture of the “ Taw'g” {v. 
Xo. 24) and “ Wdlo ” (r. Xo. 13), and in carrying the “ Dakar” 
(r. Xo. 14) suspended from the head or shoulders. 

78 Piidi-da. The reed used in the manufacture of some of 
their arrows (r. tickets 6, 7, and 8). 

79 Jini-da (Epicarjmrus oriental is). IVhen engaged in gathering 

honey they smear themselves with the sap, which is obtained by 
chewing. A fine spray is also squirted from the mouth towards 
the bees, who are driven off by the smell, wXich is particularly 
obnoxious to them, and they do not venture to attack those 
whose persons are smeared with the sap. On the occasion of 
a honey feast-day, the fibres of this plant are tied round their 
limbs. The juice is sometimes swallowed as a cure for couo-hs. 
(1 bundle.) ° 
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80 Pail-da {Mytihis smaragdinus). This is one of the shell- 
fish which they ordinarily eat. (3 in glass jar.) 

81 Karada-da (area). This is one of the shell-fish which they 
ordinarily eat. (4 in glass jar). 

82 IJ-da (cjwena). This is one of the shell-fish which they 

ordinarily eat. The larger is called “ Pail-u-da ” (r. also ticket 
63). (4 in glass jar). 

83 Yoiba-da. The Creeper, (v. ticket Xo. 59). (4 in bundle.) 

84 PiLita-da. The Creeper (v. ticket Xo. 62.) (4 in bundle.) 

85 Alaba-da. A portion of the tree from wliich the bark is 
stripped (r. Xo. 58). 

86 Bawro-wa-da. Bunches of these leaves are held and swung 
violently up and down while dancing by young men and women, 
when they commence to break their fast of turtle, pig, &c. on 
reaching puberty. A feast and dance take place on such occa- 
sions, when often large gatherings occur. (1 bundle.) 

87 Pieglak&-chdl-da. Bunches of these leaves are held and 
svmng violently up and down while dancing by young men and 
women, when they commence to break their fast of turtle, pig, 
&c. on reaching puberty. A feast and dance take place on 
such occasions, when often large gathermgs occur. (1 bundle.) 

88 Gftgma-da. The leaves of this plant are deemed very 
efficacious in cases of fever. They are rubbed on the person of 
the sufferer, who at the same time lies on a quantity of them, 
and sniffs pieces of the leaves. (1 bundle.) 

89 Berebig-da (1 bundle).'] These are used like the “ Gugma ” 

90 Chetra-da (1 bimdle). > (v. Xo. 88), but not to the same 

91 Chawra-da (1 bundle).J extent. 

[There are a few more varieties of leaves which are less co mm only 
used by them in the same way and for the same purpose]. 

Strixgixg the Bows. 

In order to string the com mon laic (r. ticket Xo. 1), first twist 
the string till it becomes stiff, then, placing the point of the con- 
cave end of the bow on the ground, sloidy bend the bow by means 
of the knee, while the other end of the bow is held in the left 
hand. YTien sufficiently bent, slip the noose of the twisted 
string over the notch. During this operation the bow should 
not be held too erect. The convex end, held in the left hand, 
should be aliout 34 feet above the gvound. In firing with this 
bow the concave end is uppiermost ; the string after the discharge 
of the arrow strikes the lower or convex parr, and thus saves the 
left hand from being injured. 

The Little Andamanese huio (v. Xo. 3) is apparently strimg 
and used hke any ordinary bow. As it requires much strength 
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to fire any distance witli these bows, it is possible that for long 
shots the people make rise of the leg. The natives of the other 
islands never make or use such bows. 

The North Aiiclaman hotc (r. Xo. 4.) This is strung by 
first bending the how the reverse way. MTien strung the string 
is sloicli/ brought round to the front side, when it is adjusted at 
the two ends, so as to place it exactly in the centre line of the 
bow. To unstring it the operation is reversed. When not in 
use all Andamanese hows are kept imstrrmg and waxed, other- 
wise they are very apt to snap. 

XicoBAE Utensils, Imple^ients, &c. 

1 These are cooking-pots as made by the natives of the 
Island of Chowra (or Tschaura), who barter them for boats, &c., 
at the other islands. Each pot has a distinctive name indicating 
its ske and capacity. In the Sections, PI. XV, they are repre- 
sented upside down. 

2 (Shanein) Mongheang, spear for killing pigs. PL XY. 

3 Jli^n Kentem, fish spear having five prongs. PI. XY. 

4 Mi^n foan „ „ four „ PI. XY. 

0 Miiln Momaingya „ „ two „ 

D MiSn loe „ „ three „ 

7 Hoppak, spear ha%’ing a number of wooden prongs for small 
fish. (A small description of this spear is termed “ shinpimg.”) 2 
large, and 2 small. PI. XY. 

8 Hinwenh. Fish liarpoon used for catching large fish. The 
turtle harpoon (called Kansheii ka), very much resembles the 
“ Hinwenh,” hut it has a longer line. [I have no specimen in 
my possession, so cannot send one.] PI. XV. 

9 Hop-loap, pig spear. PI. XY. 

10 Yenawma. This is used for killing pigs when a mong- 
heang (i\ Xo. 2 above) is not available. Formerly it was used 
for killing then- bad (or unsuccessful) “ munloennas,” or priests 
and doctors who are supposed to possess supernatural powers in 
being able to exorcise e-vnl spirits, cure the sick, &c. PL XY. 

11 H6m-yah-la. This is regarded as a sj-nibol or badge of 
honour, and is found only in the possession of their head chiefs. 
This is probably the only specimen, or one of very few, that 
has ever been brought away from these islands. PL XV. 

12 Hisho-ya. Blackened cocoa-nut shells, used for liolding 
their drinking and cooking water. They are kept suspended in 
their huts. The black polish is produced by smoking, rubbing, 
and applying pig’s fat. PL XV. 

13 Kanshait. Used as a scraper in preparing the kernel of 
the cocoa-nut and Cycas Kumphii for use. 
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14 Hana-lah (also called fana-lah). This is used as a brush 
for cleaning the feet on entering a hut, at the doorway of which 
it is placed. It is one of the drupes of the Pandanus Mellori 
fruit after the pulp has heen removed. PL XV. 

15 Hang-ai (Cyrena), used by the Xicobarese for obtaining 
the pulp from the Pandanus Mellori fruit by scraping. (In glass 
jar.) 

16 Kanchii-at [Ga'psa, rurjosa), used for scraping the kernel of 
the cocoa-nut into fine thin pieces for their old people. 

17 P6-wha. Paddle. The ornamental one is called Po-wha 
enkoin (male paddle), and the other P6-wha enkana (female 
paddle). PI. XV. 

18 Tai-yak, being a half cocoa-nut shell, used as a cup. 

19 Iche. Worn in the holes which they bore in the lobes 
of their ears. PL XV. 

19n Lanoch-hiya. Betel-nut crusher. 

196 Anha (also ok), used for scratching the person in order 
to relieve itch. PL XV. 

19c Henhel. Flute. PL XV. 

Bows and arrows are not used hy the 2hicoharese.. 

E. H. 


Port Bl.\ie, 

September, 1877. 


Discussion. 

Mr. W. L. Distant remarked that he was enabled to add little 
to the very full information collected by Mr. Man. Major-General 
Lane Fox had alluded to the Australian affinities in the objects from 
the Andamans, and had referred to the probable origin of the canoe 
being originally due to fire, as stated before in his paper on “ Early 
Modes of Xavigation.”* A good instance of how this might occur 
is recorded by Labillardiere at Port Dentrecasteaux in Tasmania 
(‘Woyage in Search of La Perouse,” vol. i). “ Most of the large 

trees near the edges of the sea have been hollowed near their roots 
by means of fire. The cavities are generally directed towards the 
north-east, so as to serve as places of shelter against the south- 
west winds, which appear to be the most predominant and violent 
in these parts.” Labillardiere remarks that it cannot be doubted 
that these cavities are the work of men ; for had they been 
produced by any accidental cause, such as the underwood taking 
fire, the flames must have encompassed the whole circumference 
of the tree ; he also mentions how frequently the largest trees were 
thrown down by the wind. 

* Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. iv, p. 403. 
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As regards the iron object from the Nicobars, which is described 
as an emblem of anthority possessed only by the chiefs, Mr. 
Distant did not believe it to have been fabricated by the N icobarese. 
In the Jonrn. Ind. Arch. (vol. iii) a writer records that whilst lying 
off the Island of Tere.ssa, a chief sent his stick on board as a sign 
that he was coming. In the same volume, however, the Eev. J. M. 
Chopard, who spent some two years on the islands, particularly states 
that the only iron weapons the natives used were those they 
received from foreigners in barter. It was probable that this iron 
object had been acquired in the same way, and from its ornamental 
character used in preference to the original stick. When at Car 
Mcobar he did not remember seeing anything of the kind, though 
at the same time he was unable to state that such did not exist. 

The great ethnological question at these islands is, What are the 
natives of the interior of Great hficobar ? He had previously 
expressed his opinion as to their being allied to the Andamanese 
and the Semangs of the Malay Peninsula, and had referred to M. De 
Roepstorff’s belief that they were ‘‘ Mongolian.” That gentlemen 
had since (Proc. A.S.B., 1876) described a visit he paid to the Great 
Island, when he was enabled to have an interview with one of these 
people, and he again pronounces the race to be “Mongolian.” 

Pkofessoe Flowee, F.R.S., said in reference to the remarks of the 
author of the paper upon the hair of the Andaman Islanders, that he 
did not think it at all probable that it would be found to grow from 
the scalp in separate tufts with bare intervals, an arrangement 
which, although contrary to the statements even of the most 
recently published work on Anthropology, he ventured to believe 
did not exist in any human race. It had been disproved by several 
observers quoted in the paper just beard, in the case of the 
Papuans, as he had himself had several opportunities of dis- 
proving it in the case of Bushmen. The appearance of the scalp 
of these people until shaved is certainly very deceptive, the spirally 
twisted hair knotting itself together in distinct tufts, leaving 
intervals apparently bare, but not really more so than the partings 
which we can make at will on our own heads, and the same kind of 
observation which describes the Papuans or Bushmen as having 
bare spaces between distinct tufts of hair, would represent many of 
those now present as having the scalp evenly covered with hair, with 
the exception of a median or lateral naked hne, as the case might be. 

Considering the great interest which attaches to the physical 
character of the Andaman Islanders, he regi'etted that ilr. Man had 
not been able to supply materials for its study in a collection of 
skeletons as rich and valuable as that which be had sent of their 
arms and utensils, to the able description of which by General Lane 
Fox we had all listened with so much pleasure that evening. 

Mr. Beeteam F. H.aetshokxe adverted to some points of similarity 
between the Andamanese and the W'eddas of Ceylon. The use of 
bows and arrows is common to both ; but the bows exhibited were 
in shape unlike those which are found among the Weddas;the 
arrows also were much longer and not feathered like those of the 
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Weddas. He observed tbat in a communication which he had 
received from a gentleman who had spent some time in the 
Andaman islands, it was stated that like the Weddas, the 
Andamanese were extremely good marksmen, and they would hit a 
fish under water : he further noticed that, as he had pointed out in 
the case of the Weddas, the long-continued use of the bow had 
resulted in an exceptional development of strength in the left arm. 
One of the Andamanese natives was stated to have been able to 
count up to eighteen, whereas no Wedda had the slightest idea of 
numbers, or even of the difference between one and two, and 
neither race seemed to have any sort of religious belief which could 
be properly so called. 


January 22nd, 1878. 

John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and -con- 
firmed. 

The following presents were announced, and thanks were 

ordered to be returned to the respective donors for the same : — 

Foe the Library. 

From the Editor. — Revue Internationale des Sciences, Xos. 1 — 3. 

From the Editor. — Revue Scientifique, Hos. 28 and 29. 

From the Berlin Anthropological Society. — Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologic, Ifos. 1 and o, 1877. 

From the Editor. — Materiaux pour I’Histoire de I’Homme, Oct. 1877. 

From the Author. — De I’Anthropometrie Medicate ; De la Cheve- 
lure comme caraoteristique des Races humains ; Extract du dic- 
tionnaire encyclopedique des Sciences Medicates. By Dr. E. 
Dally. 

From the Society. — The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Yol. X, Part I. 

From the Society. — Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Vol. V, Parts I and II. 

From the Library. — 25th Annual Report of the Manchester Public 
Free Library. 1876-77. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Society. Yol. XXYI, 
Xo. 184. 

From the Club. — 7th Annual Report of the Leeds Katuralists Club. 
1876-77. 

From the Society. — Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. Yol. XXII, Xo. 1. 
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From the Royal Acadimt of Copenhagex. — Oversigt over det 
Kongelige Danske Videnskabemes Selskabs, Ro. 2. 

From the Society. — Transactions of the Manx Natural History 
Society. Yol. XXYII. 

From the Auxhoe. — Studii Antropologici ed Etnografici sulla Nuova 
Guinea. By Prof. Paolo Mantegazza. 

From the Ediioe. — “Nature” (to date). 


ilr. WOETHIXGTOX G. SlIITH exhibited some flint implements 
from Devonshire. 

The Rev. S. J. ^Yhitmee read the foUoyying paper in the 
absence of the Author. 


The Ethnology of the Motu. By Eey. William 
Y. Tuenee, M.D. 

Neiy Guinea has recently attracted a large amount of attention, 
and all that has been written upon the subject has been read 
by an eager public. Many different accounts have reached this 
country regarding its people and its productions. These have 
only tended to confuse our ideas as to that far-off land. This 
confusion is due to a combination of circumstances. In the 
first place it is hard to realize the extent of New Guinea, and 
we forget that it is very much larger than Great Britain, 
ranking with Borneo as the second island in the world in extent. 
Writers on New Guinea have also failed to specify the exact 
locality from winch their obseiwations were taken. It is eGdent 
that as there are different tribes in New Guinea, the manners 
and customs of those inhabiting one part, may be, and in reahty 
are, very different from, and in some cases even opposite to, 
those in another part. In our own country a description of the 
manners and customs of the Highlanders of Scotland woidd not 
be correct of the inhabitants of Kent, nor would it be right to 
use a description of either as applicable to the people of Great 
Britain generally. This has, however, often been done with 
regard to New Guinea. Some writers, also, have written not 
according to knowledge, but according to fancy, and in their 
case, distance has lent enchantment to the scene. Other reports 
are rendered inaccurate by the short acquaintance travellers 
have had with the people they describe. 

In this paper reference will be made to that part of the 
south-east peninsula of New Guinea which lies between Eedscar 
Head and Hood Bay, with special reference to Port Moresby. 
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The writer resided at this place for six months, which is the 
longest time any European has lived on that part of the coast, 
with two exceptions, the Eev. W. G-. Lawes and Mr. And. 
Goldie, who are still in Torres Straits or Yew Guinea. 

This part of the Yew Guinea coast is bounded by a barrier reef ; 
it has a broken outline, and so gives rise to numerous deep bays 
and narrow peninsulas. The character of the country may be 
described as hiUy, the hills on the coast being rocky, with little 
or no vegetation in the west, but being better clad towards the 
east. The conformation of the land denotes volcanic origin. 
This region is sparsely populated by a coastal tribe grouped to- 
gether in small %illages along the coast. It was a pleasant sight 
to see these villages as we steamed along the stiU. lagoon under 
a tropical sun, some nestling beneath a grove of cocoa-nuts as 
though seeking a welcome shade, others perched as watch-towers 
upon a hill-top, and others, more erratic, reared on piles in the 
lagoon itself. 

To the west of this region, as far as Yule Plain, and the 
Papuan Gulf, the coast presents a dismal flat marsh where the 
mangrove grows luxuriantly. 

In the neighbourhood of Port Moresby, the hills are covered 
with a coarse grass, interspersed with mere apologies for trees 
of the genus Eucalyptus. As we proceed finther along the coast 
towards Hood Point, the character of the scenery changes, the 
hills are clothed vith trees and shrubs, and the cocoa-nut tree 
grows in great profusion. Occasionally also a green grassy 
knoU is seen, reminding one almost of our green fields at 
home. 

Port More.sby in lat. 9° 30' S., and long. 147° 10' E., is 
named after its discoverer Captain iMoresby, of H.M.S. Basflisk. 
It is situated at the head of a deep bay, and at a distance of 
about five miles from the somewhat narrow entrance to the bay. 
Port Moresby is the head-quarters of a people calling themselves 
the Motu. Here there are two native villages named respec- 
tively, Anuapata and Elivara, consisting of about 120 houses, 
and containing about 1,000 inhabitants. These two wllages are 
about 200 yards chstant from each other. The settlement gener- 
ally is called Anuapata, or great land ; it is visited by many 
different tribes, who come for the purposes of barter, often 
making an annual trading expedition. Port Moresby is there- 
fore a centre of commercial importance, if we may call small 
things by imposing names. The Motu are respected and looked 
up to by the neighbouring races, and so are an important 
people. 

The part of Yew Guinea of wliich we speak is inhabited by 
three distinct tribes, the Koiari, the Koitapu, and the Motu. 
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The Motu appear to be colonists from some other country which 
has not yet been determined. This I think, because they live 
along the coast, and never in the interior, and are generally at 
enmity with the inland tribes. They difier also from the other 
two tribes in their possessing canoes in which they engage in 
fishing, and in making voyages to distant parts of the country. 

The Koiari are evidently the aborigines of this part of Xew 
Guinea, they live in the interior among the mountains, and go 
down to the coast occasionally for the purpose of robbing the plan- 
tations of the Motu, and trying to drive them away. They are 
darker in colour than the Motu, and more muscular in appear- 
ance. 

The Koitapu may be best spoken of as nondescripts ; they are 
a rotdng people lining chiefly by agriculture and hunting. A 
small settlement of these people is generally to be found at one 
end of the Motu villages, and they preserve their identity as 
completely as do the Jews in our own time. They live also in 
the bush, either in groups of two or three houses together, or a 
solitary one. They do not remain very long in one place, but 
wander from place to place. Their manners, customs, manu- 
factures, and language, are different from the Motu ; they are 
distinct also in appearance, being of a darker shade and more 
savage expression. They live upon friendly terms both with 
the Motu and the Koiari. They resemble the latter in many 
points in which they differ from the former, and it is very pro- 
bable that they originally belonged to the Koiari, although in 
the present state of our knowledge we cannot determine this. 
A longer residence among these three tribes will be necessary 
before their origin and history can be accurately traced out. 

The Motu belong to the great Malayo-Polynesian family, being 
of a copper-brown colour, differing both in colour and features 
from the Papuan or Kegrito race, which inhabit Kew Guinea 
to the west. It is my opinion also that both the Koitapu and 
Koiari are distinct from the Papuans, but my observations of 
these tribes have not been sufficiently numerous to determine 
the point, and so I confine my remarks to the Motu. 

In his chapter upon the “ Paces of man in the Malay- Ai-chi- 
pelago,” Mr. Wallace speaks of the natives of New Guinea as 
being Papuans. His description of the “ Malays,” however, 
corresponds in a remarkable degree to the Motu, while his 
descriptions of the “ Papuans ” in the same chapter, would at 
once lead me to decide that the Motu are not Papuans. One 
difficulty in determining the question of race arises from the 
fact that different writers describe the same people in quite a 
different wmy. It is better therefore not to rely on written 
descriptions only, but to secure if possible photographs of 
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natives. Tlirougli tiie kindness of the Eev. G. Lawes, with 
whom I was associated, while on Xew Guinea, I am able to 
illustrate this account of the lilotu with engra\’ings copied from 
photographs taken at Port Moresby. For the purpose of com- 
parison, my photographs are so arranged as to place that of a 
Motu between a Papuan and a Malayo-Polynesian, so that 
a glance will decide to wdiich of the two great families into 
which the inhabitants of Pohmesia are di'vdded the Motu 
belongs. 

It is, however, specially in profile that the greatest difference 
between the Motu and the Papuan is seen ; it is to be regretted 
therefore that a large number of profile pictures have not been 
secured. The natives of the Xew Hebrides as well as the Torres 
Straits Islanders, who are Papuans, have decided! a nrore m on- 
keylike formation of the head than the Motu. In the latter the 
craniofacial angle is much larger than in the former. 

The opinion that the IMotu are distinct from the Papuans is 
strengthened also by the fact that they look down upon the 
black people as being much inferior to them. For example, 
Papuan teachers from the Loyalty Islands were looked upon as 
an inferior class of men, while Malayo-Polynesian teachers from 
Eastern Polynesia were received ancl treated as equals. 

In the annual trading expeditions which the Motu make 
to Elema (Cape Possession), the ilotu women never accom- 
pany the men, the reason being that they would be stolen 
by the black Elema men, who like light-coloured wives. On 
the other hand, when the Elema visit the Motu, women come as 
well as men. 

The Motu are much like Europeans in expression, especially 
the cliildren, many of whom were really pretty, with merry open 
countenances, and sharp bright eyes. This beauty is lost with 
age, and the adults are generally harsh and savage looking. 
This “ premature old age and harshness of features ” in savage 
races, Mr. Ayallace thinks, is due to exposure, while hunting and 
fishing, use of the betel-nut, and want of a regular supply of 
food. This is eminently true of the Motu, who at certain seasons 
of the year are very badly off for food, and are always much ex- 
posed. Their style of wearing the hair, as well as some of their 
ornaments, especially the makolo, or nose-stick, gives them a 
more savage appearance than they would otherwise have. The 
adult women who shave their heads and do not wear the nose- 
stick are not savage looking. There is nothing repulsive in then- 
appearance as a ride, and many of them are even handsome. 

The hair is of a peculiar frizzly nature, but not woolly as in 
the negro. It is worn long by the young men and women, and 
forms a mop round the head. In some case it is quite straight. 
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Children and married -R-omen have their heads shaved ; in the 
former, two tufts of hair are left long, one over the forehead, and 
another on the crown of the head. What the object of this 
fashion is we cannot say, but it is suggestive, and surely the 
mothers cannot resist the temptation afforded by these tufts of 
hair when they wish to punish a disobedient ehUd. Shaving 
the head is also a sign of mourning. When the Motu start upon 
their trip to Cape Possession, all the young women shave off 
their fine mops of hair as a token of sorrow at the departure of 
their sweethearts. The change this makes upon their appear- 
ance is remarkable. MTien Miss Henao, our regular water- 
carrier, puts in her appearance at our door the next morning to 
get the daily supply of water, and without any sign of recog- 
nition one tells her to go away, her face expands into a broad 
grin, and she asks with a merry twinkle if we do not know her. 
The hair is of a brown-black colour, but not jet black, sometimes 
among the children it is sandy in colour, getting darker with age. 
This is characteristic of the Hood Point people. There is little 
or no hair upon the chin or any other part of the body. 

The Motu are, if an}'thLng, below the average stature, and of 
slight build, which is probably due to the fact that they have 
not much food. At Hood Bay and in the interior, where food 
is more plentiful, the natives are taller and more muscular. 
Port Moresby was visited by small-pox about ten years ago, and 
the population was decimated by it. Two or three years ago, 
the mission vessel took measles to Port Moresby ; the natives aU 
took it and many of them died. 4Vhile a few years ago, some 
hundreds of the men went off on their annual expedition to 
Elema, and were never heard of again ; it is supposed that their 
canoes foundered at sea. These three circumstances have com- 
bined to weaken the Port Moresby population ; hence a stranger’s 
first impression of the youthful appearance of the people. In 
forming an opinion of the Motu race, therefore, due allowance 
must be made for these unfavourable incidents in their history. 

The proportion of the sexes appears to be equal, and the 
children are numerous. They appear to live to a good old age, 
although from the causes already stated, this cannot be very 
accurately determined. M'lien visiting at Hood Point we saw 
two Albinos, a man and a boy. They were tj'pical specimens, 
having light hair, weak eyes, and ulcerated skin. They were 
naked like the other natives, and presented a curious contrast to 
their copper-coloured brethren. 

The people appear to live, upon the whole, moral lives : the 
marriage relation is observ ed, and illegitimacy does not pre- 
vail to any extent. Polygamy is not indulged in ; even the 
chiefs content themselves with one wife like the other men. 
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except in rare cases. Even then the number of wives is only- 
two or three, and in no case is there such an institution as a 
harem. It is reported, however, that some of the Port Moresby 
men have a second wife at a neighbouring -vdllage called Pori- 
pata ; and certain it is that in this village the women predomi- 
nate, and many of the Port Moresby men visit this village 
oftener than is requisite for strictly business purposes. The 
reason given by the Motu for not practising polygamy is the 
eminently true one, that the women would not agree together. 

Infanticide is not known ; they love their children, treat them 
kindly, and mourn for them when they die. We observed one 
mother whose face was bruised and bleeding in token of her 
grief for her infant whom she was burj-ing. 

Motu mothers suckle then- children for a much longer period 
than is deemed either convenient or advisable by civilized 
mothers ; in fact the mother does not wean the child, but the 
child weans itself. 

It is a common sight to see a child ncn up to its mother and 
drink at her breast. One child is not weaned till another comes, 
and sometimes the two struggle with each other for the breast. 

The consequence of this is that the breasts of a matron are 
large and pendulous. The Motu children are well norrrished, 
and this is due to the unsophisticated notions of their mothers, 
and also the fact, for which they may be profoundly thankful, 
that there are no substitutes for the mother’s milk in the 
country. 

Among the IVIotu the women are looked upon as the weaker 
vessels, and the men regard their wives literally as helpmeets for 
them. The husband considers it his duty to chastise his -wife 
when he thinks she recpiires it, and looks upon it as a vuduous 
action rather than otherwise. The women are however very 
well able to hold their own, and in their mouths their tongues are 
always a most powerfid and often a most offensive weapon. The 
torrent of abuse and invective which proceeds from a Motu 
woman when she is roused (and it does not require much to 
accomplish this) defies description. 

The men and women have their own allotted work. The 
women carry water, weed and tend the plantations, cut firewood, 
and cook the food ; while the men till the ground, fence in the 
plantation, tie up the banana branches, cut the bananas when 
ripe, hunt and fish. There are certain occasions upon which the 
women go to fish — they gather all kinds of shell- fish ; on these 
occasions the men stay at home. It is the duty of the husband 
to stay at home and nurse the baby when his wife is at the 
plantation or fishing. The women are the beasts of burden, 
they do all the carrying work. When a man and his wife return 
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from working in their plantation he walks a few yards in advance, 
carrying his spear over his shoulder ; and his wife, staggering 
imder a load she can hardly carry, with perhaps one or two 
children hanging on to her tails. 

With respect to manufactures also, the men and women have 
their own particular branches of industry, which will be referred 
to more specially when dealing with the manufactmes them- 
selves. 

Of the Motu dress not much can be said, as there is not much 
to speak of, it is remarkable for its simplicity; one article suffices 
the women, while the men are content with an apology for one. 
The Lami or girdle worn by the Motu women is the same as 
that worn by the South Sea Island women generally. It is 
made of the bark of a palm, or of the banana, or of a species of 
grass, according to the place where it is made, and it reaches 
from the waist down to the knees. These girdles are made by 
the women, they are not made at Port Moresby ; but the Motu 
women buy them from the Elema or the natives of Kapati, 
a v^illage up the Manumanu river. The girdle from Elema is 
red, while that made in Kapati is white. The Elema women 
themselves wear a girdle which has only a front and a back 
piece, leaving the thighs bare at the sides. The Motu women 
express themselves as being very much shocked at this indecency 
on the part of their Elema sisterhood ! 

Three or four of these girdles are worn one on the top of the 
other, thus making a good and effectual covering. 

In walking, and especially in dancing, the women move the 
body so that the loose ends of the girdle swing from side to side. 
The women are v'ery particular about this dress, and are nev^er 
seen without it ; it is worn by the little girls as soon as they are 
able to walk. 

The dress of the men consists of a narrow strip of bark, or, 
and more commonly, a piece of thick cord wound once or twice 
round the waist and then passing between the legs. A slight 
modification of this dress, or the mode of wearing, it distinguishes 
the different tribes and people. Young boys go cpite naked, and 
they do not adopt the dress of their fathers until they are well 
on in their teens. The men are v’ery particular about theii 
dress, scant though it be, and would as soon go without it as we 
would go without our clothes. For example, on going in to 
bathe a man wiU carefully divest himself of his garment, and 
lay it upon the ground as we do our clothes, dressing himself 
again when he has finished his bath. 

If the garments of this people are scanty their ornaments are 
not so ; their wardrobe consists more of ornaments than of clothes 
proper. Their ornaments consist cliiefly of head-dresses, nose- 
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sticks, earrings, armlets, necklaces, breast ornaments — these are 
chiefly of shells or tortoiseshell 

The most common head-dress, especially among the inland 
tribe, is made of the feathers of the cassowary. It is worn across 
the crown of the head, thus forming an imposing crest, and 
is frequently the distinguishing mark of a chief 

A comb ornamented with a tuft of feathers, especially those of 
the white cockatoo, is often used to deck the head. The comb 
itseK is made of three or four pencils of wood bound together 
at one end. It is used for combing out the ends of the hair. 

The Koitapu have a fashion of binding a piece of native cloth 
round their back hair, in the form of a regular chignon. 

Frontlets made of shell, a strip of banana bark, or of the sldn 
of the cuscus or of sweet-smeUing or bright-coloured leaves 
are common. The people of Hood Point wear a distinct frontlet 
which consists of seven or eight circular pieces of brick-red shell, 
of about the size of a penny, with a hole in the centre. These 
are worn across the forehead and are attached to the head by a 
tuft of hair being passed through the hole in the sheU. 



Fig. 1. 


The makolo, or nose-stick, is shown in the illustration, fig. 1. 
It is the most striking ornament of this people. It consists of 
a pencil of white shell from three to eight inches long, pointed 
at both ends, and worn in a hole bored in the septum of the 
nose. Hairs are twisted roimd the stick at the ends, thus 

2 K 2 
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making the black rings wliich give it a finish. This, like the 
ornaments already mentioned, are -worn by the men only. The 
women however have the customary hole in the septum, through 
which a widow wears part of her “ weeds.” See fig. 2. 



Fio. 2. 


A small piece of stick or a roll of banana leaf is sometimes 
used instead of the nose-stick jiroper. The natives turn their 
nose-stick so as to have it well balanced. 

The ears are pierced by earrings not in the lobe only but also 
in the superior margin of the helix. The earrings are gene- 
rally made of tortoiseshell, but strings of small red beads or 
plates of tortoiseshell ornamented with red beads are now 
most fashionable. Girls are frequently to be seen with their ears 
turned down with the weight of beads hanging from them. 
Earrings are generally, though not exclusively, worn by the 
young women. The hole in the lobe of the ear is often filled 
with a bunch of sweet-smelling or bright-coloured leaves. 

Necklaces are generally made of small shells strung together 
They are worn alike by men and women. A necklace much 
worn by young women is one made of pigs’ or dogs’ teeth strung 
together. Tliis necklace is much valued, and a young woman 
will on no account part with it, as it is given her by her lover, and 
is a pledge of his love, as the “ engagement ring ” is with us. 

The kepore is a breast ornament or charm for use in war or 
while hunting. It consists of a piece of tortoiseshell ornamented 
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■with pigs’ teeth and the seeds of a species of mimosa. When 
fighting it is held in the month and is supposed to act as a 
charm upon Mfe. 

The most common breast ornament is a piece of mother-of- 
pearl, the shape of the moon when in the first quarter ; it is sus- 
pended by a string from the neck. 



Tig. 3. 


Armlets are made of shell, skin, or some plaited material, and 
are universally worn. The toea, or white shell armlet, is one of 
the most valuable ornaments the natives have. It is made out 
of the lower segment of a conical shell, and is valued because ten 
of these armlets is the price of a wife. This armlet is used only 
on extra occasions. 

The common armlet constantly worn by men and women is 
plaited strips of bark or grass. They are about two inches 
broad and are worn upon the flesh by part of the arm above the 
elbow. They are worn very tight, the skin projecting both 
above and below them but they do not appear to have any bad 
eftect upon the circulation. They are often smeared over with red 
clay. Between the armlet and the arm is the only pocket which 
a Motu possesses, here it is they keep their tobacco. Bunches 
of sweet-smelling leaves are also often stuck in the armlets. 

Strips of iguana or wallaby skin are often used as arm, -wrist. 
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or finger rings. In time of mourning also tlie armlet and waist- 
belt are made of a particular kind of cane. 

A string is sometimes worn, especially by the cbildren, over 
one shoulder and under the opposite armpit, whether for use or 
ornament is not known. 

The knee and ankle joints are also often tied round with a piece 
of string or bark. 

Painting the face and tattooing the body are also done for the 
sake of ornamentation. Among the Motu the face only is painted, 
except in time of mourning, when the whole body is black- 
ened. The face is painted when they dress for a dance or to go 
hunting ; the paint used is an edible red clay, and black paint 
prepared by burning the cocoa-nut husk. 'VYashiag blue is now 
much prized for this purpose. The painting is very simple, and 
consists of one or two lines down or across the face, or round the 
eyes, forming a grotesque pair of spectacles. It is chiefly the 
young men who are decorated in this manner. 



5'iu- 4. Fig. 5. 

The custom of tattooing is carried to great perfection among 
the Motu women, whose bodies are covered with tattoo marks 
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resembling fine lace garments. In fig. 4 the marking 'svill be 
seen as copied from the gii'l Tabuta. Tbe paint used in tattooing 
being of a blue black it does not come out in tbe photos., and 
so I took an exact pencil copy of the marks on the girl’s body. 
Tattooing is universal among the women, but does not obtain 
among the men, with the exception of an olive leaf marking 
in the clavicular region of some men, whicli probably denotes 
bravery in battle. 

This marking is begun upon the face when the subject is a 
little girl, one line being done at a time, the chest, arms, &c., 
being done at intervals as she grows older. 

The pattern upon the face is always as represented here, but 
the marks upon the body vary with the indi\-idual. The 
patterns are however always of a geometrical tj-pe; flowers, 
leaves, fish, or birds never being attempted. 

The triangular marking on the chest (fig. 4) denotes that the girl 
who bears it is engaged to be married. “When marriage is com- 
pleted the spaces left bare, are filled up, and the marking extends 
as far as the knee. How it is done we do not yet know ; it is the 
work of the matrons, and the subjects afiirm that it is a painful 
ordeal. YTien freshly done the skin is rough, and there is a 
little inflammation. The marking is neat and sjunmetrical It 
reheves the body, and has the appearance of a tight-fitting suit 
of clothes. 

The food of the Motu consists principally of wallaby, fish, 
yams, bananas, cocoa-nuts, and sago. 

They are not well supplied with food, and often suffer for 
want of sufficient nourishment. The land in the neighbourhood 
of Port Moresby is barren and unproductive, so the inhabitants 
have to a great extent to depend upon imported food. Their 
food and the sources whence it is derived chffer in the different 
seasons, and it is between these seasons, or if one supply fails, 
that they suffer. Sago, upon which they mainly depend for some 
months of the year, comes from the Cape Possession. In the 
fall of the year the Motu ffisit Cape Possession, taking with them 
large quantities of their earthenware pottery for trade, and 
return with their canoes laden with sago. 

In the spring the Cape Possession people come to -visit the Motu, 
bringing large quantities of sago, which they sell for white shell 
armlets, &c. 

Tills sago is the staple article of food till the yam season 
comes in. Dui'iug our summer and theh winter they live upon 
yams, bananas, and fish. In August the hunting season com- 
mences, and for two or three months they live almost entirely on 
the flesh of the wallaby. It is during this season that the 
natives have most to eat. 
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The sago already spoken of is prepared by the -women, -who, 
■n^hen engaged in the -work, are railed in, and no man is allowed 
to go near the place, which is tabooed for the time being. When 
at Yule Island we saw some women at work, and on going near 
to observe the process were at once ordered off, not only by the 
women themselves but also by the men, who explaiued that it 
was the women’s work and sacred. As far as we were able to 
see, the sago was simply dug out of the trunk of the sago p alm 
and washed -with water. 

The principal meal of the day is taken in the afternoon when 
the people return from fishing, hunting, &c. The cooking is 
done by the women on an open fire outside the house. The 
meat, vegetables, &c., are all boiled together in the uro (an 
earthenware vessel). This is the only mode of cooking we 
have observed ; when cooked the food is portioned out and placed 
in naos, or earthenware basins, out of which two or three 
eat in common. The food is conveyed to the mouth by 
means of the bedi, a cocoanut-shell spoon. The culinary art 
is in a more primitive condition than in most of the South Sea 
Islands. 

The pig and dog are eaten, but are considered delicacies only 
to be indidged in upon feast days. The Koitapu eat snakes, 
iguana, and rats. 

Of fruits, there are the cocoanuts, bananas, rose apple, and 
mango, but all of an inferior kind. The banana is used more as 
a vegetable than a fruit, being boHed and eaten before it is ripe. 
The natives do not care for foreign food except boiled rice, of 
which they wiU eat any quantity. 

W e can find no trace of cannibahsm, and it does not appear to 
have been practised by them. 

The Motu are not an athletic people ; with the exception of 
dancing they indulge in no games. They are eminently lazy. 
Dancing is engaged in by the youth and beauty of the village, 
all painted and decked up in their best style, while the elders in 
the \mrandahs of their houses look on. The dance is very orderly, is 
performed -with great decorum, and in strict time. It consists, 
as does our own, in the execution of various figures and 
movements to the time of the drums and the dull monotonous 
song of the dancers. Both sexes dance together, and are arranged 
in pairs. AH stand in a semi-erect posture -with knees slightly 
bent, and the body inclined forward ; they keep step with each 
other perfectly. There is no hurry, e.xcitement, or noise. At 
intervals there is a pause for rest, when conversation is indulged 
in, and the dance is resumed. The time for these dances is in the 
evening, especially when the moon is shining, when the dancing 
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is kept up till morning. There appears to he nothing indecent 
in these dances. 

The merry, laughter-loving children are as fond of fun as their 
contemporaries here, and indulge in a variety of games. They 
make small viudmills of cocoa-nut leaves, similar to those vith 
■which rag and bone men delight our juvenile community. The 
Motu cliildren are as well versed in the intricacies of “ cat’s 
cradle ” as are the English ; while spinning a button or round 
piece of shell on a cord, and keeping a blackler up in the air by 
patting it with the hands, aie favourite games. Boys with their 
miniature spears learn the art of hunting by spearing a cocoa- 
nut husk as it spins along to the ground, it being thrown by their 
comrades at a distance. They amuse themselves also for hours 
together in the water spearing or shooting arrows at small fish, and 
then kindle small fires on the shore in which they cook what they 
catch, and enjoy a meal specially their own. The children are 
left much to themselves to detdse their o-wn amusement. They 
make their own toys, which gives them a greater interest in 
them, and they never weary of play. In this way the days pass 
happily by, and these merry children know nothing of the tasks 
of school, the troubles of keeping their clothes clean, or the miseries 
of being washed ; troubles that vex the lives of almost all civilized 
children. 

With respect to disease and its treatment little is yet known. 
Upon the whole, the ^Motu appear to be a healthy people, 
although they certainly suffer (to a certain extent) from the 
fever of the country. Ulcers on the legs are common, especially 
to the west of Port Moresby ; a few cases of elephantiasis were 
also seen. The lafa, or ringworm, is very common, and nearly 
aU young children are afflicted with the tona, warty eruptions on 
the margins of the mouth and arms. Any deformity or disease 
is concealed as nmch as possible from mew, and the subject does 
not like attention drawn to it. They connect a sudden attack 
of dlness with an e'vdl spirit whom they call Vata. He is 
supposed to live in the bush, but they neither worship nor 
propitiate him in any way. When a person is taken suddenly dl 
they say Yata has killed him, his life is despaired of, and little 
or nothing is done with him. There are a few natives who profess 
to have some power in charming disease, and sometimes certain 
leaves or roots are used as medicine, but the belief in these 
native doctors is small. While at Port iloresby an influenza 
epidemic broke out among the natives and carried off a number 
of them. After an epidemic of this nature the natives drive the 
disease away by beating sticks, shouting, making a noise 
generally and throwing burning sticks into the air. 

Many of the children die in infancy, but not from any special 

2 K 3 
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cause as far as we could ascertain. Their trust in European 
medicines is not yet established, although they are beginning to 
feel the benefit of sulphate of copper dressing for their sluggish 
tdcers, and chlorodine for colds in the chest. ’While at Port 
Moresby only one opportunity of practice presented itself, but 
the natives woidd not sanction the operation. A young man 
was taken suddenly iU ; Vata was supposed to have killed him. 

On examination he was found to be suffering from distension 
of the bladder, restdting from retention of the urine from a 
spontaneous stricture, caused by undue exposure. It was proposed 
to use the catheter, and a number 6 was shown to the man and 
his friends and the raodu/s opemndi explained; they objected, on 
the plea that the instrument was too large for the passage, and 
argument failed to convince. 

Eever and ague prevail along this coast ; all Em’opeans who 
have resided for any length of time upon it have, with one 
exception, been attacked, and many natives from Eastern Poly- 
nesia have fallen victims. The fever is often a bilious fever. 
Its peculiarity is the head stTnptoms which accompany or 
succeed it. It is not uniform m its mode of attack; sometimes it 
is ague in its ordinary three stages, at other times this is accom- 
panied or replaced by violent vomiting and retching when nothing 
will lie on the stomach ; in other cases it renders the subjects 
insensible at once, in which state they continue for a week, and 
then die. In aU its forms there is severe headache, often 
wandering, and after an attack intense pain in the back of the 
head and the muscles of the back of the neck. The attacks are 
not regular in their appearance or duration, sometimes they occur 
every second day ; at other times every day, while at others they 
last for a week. At all times the effect is complete prostration. 

Quinine seemed to exercise little or no prophylactic power, as 
the fever was felt by those who used it continually as well 
as by those who never took it. It was our belief that if it had 
any effect at all it was in lessening the severity of the attacks. 

Among the Motu the death of relatives or friends is marked 
by many expressions of soitow. The extent of the mourning 
is regulated by the status and age of the deceased. Old people 
and young children are not mourned for as are those w'ho die 
when in the prime of life. A chief is buried with more ceremony 
than a common man. Shortly before our arrival at Port Moresby, 
the son of one of the chiefs died, and we had an opportunity of 
observing the burial ceremonials. A description of this will 
give an idea of all. 

When a person becomes ill the relatives and friends assemble 
in the house, which becomes literally crowded with men, women, 
and children. The more immediate relations sit round the 
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patient as nurses, rvliile the women wail and ciy. As soon as life 
is extinct, hut not before, the di’ums begin to beat, and the 
wailing increases. This howling is kept up night and day for 
two or three clays, and a more hideous, unearthly noise cannot well 
be imagined. The friends of the deceased take turns at wailing 
and beating the drums. When the days of wailing are ended 
a grave is dug in front of the deceased’s house ; over the grave a 
small hut is erected, in which the widow has to sit and live for a 
certain period. The body is placed in the grave, laid upon a 
mat or piece of native cloth ; the grave is not fiUed in, but the 
body is left exposed. After a certain time the corpse is lifted 
out, the elbow and knee-joints are rubbed with red clay, the 
widow smears her body over with the juice from the putrid corpse, 
and the grave is covered in. After another period has elapsed 
the hut is pulled down ; still later the posts that supported it are 
removed, and lastly the boards which were placed over the grave 
are taken away, and no trace of the grave remains except in the 
fresh gravel laid over it. 

Each of these stages in the burial ceremony is marked by a 
feast ; the bunches of l.ianana, &c., which are to supply the feast 
are hung on a pole at the grave. The body is laid in the grave 
with the feet to the sea and the head inland ; wliile in the Soutli 
Seas, generally, the body is so placed that the face will be towards 
the rising sun. 

The relatives of the deceased go into mourning by blackening 
their bodies aU over, and wearing a particular kind of armlet and 
waistbelt made of cane. The widow shaves her head, lengthens 
her lami, or girdle, and wears her husband's hair and some of his 
goods suspended round her neck. At a village near Port 
Moresby we saw a 'svidow with four or five inferior maxillary 
bones hanging round her neck, evidently the relics of some 
departed husbands or children. She was amused at our efforts 
to buy these remains of her loved ones, but would not consent 
to part with them. 

The Motu believe in the immortality of the soul, they say 
there is something in man which does not die with the body, 
but leaves the body at death and goes to a land they call Taulu. 
Taulu is no particular region, but just space where the Tirava or 
spirit lives for an indefinite time. They believe also that the 
departed sometimes appear again on earth. Cliildren will rtm 
into the house and tell their widowed mother that their father 
has come back to see them ; she goes to the door, and true enough 
sees her husl>and standing with his feet in the ground, as if he 
had risen out of it. She tries to catch hold of him, but he sinks 
into the ground again. These things are not cited as nursery 
tales by the people, but are most firmly behoved by them, and 
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they appeal to the evitlence of their own eyes in confirmation of 
these appearances, if we express doubt as to their truth. They 
believe also that when a person dies, the spirit of some departed 
friend comes to carry the spirit away. These beliefs are most 
interesting to consider, and we only desire to know a httle more 
about Taulu, and the occupation of the souls wliile there ; but 
these points will he cleared up as our knowledge of this people 
increases. 

The dweUing-houses of the Motu are very rude structures, and 
present more the appearance of barns than habitations. They 
are always built upon poles raised 10 or 12 feet from the groimd. 
The object of this raising off the ground is not clear, hut most 
jjrohably^ it is found to be more healthy'. The houses are 
guouped into ^'illages, wliich vary^ much in size. They are built 
either on the shore below high-water mark, or a few hrmdred 
yards from the shore in the lagoon. In the former instance they 
are arranged along the shore in a single line, while in the latter 
case, they' are arranged in two straight lines opposite to and 
facing each other. Sometimes also there are houses connecting 
the two hues at one end, thus forming three sides of a si^uare. 
Each house is approached by a ladder from the water, and in 
front of each house is a platform of boards ; these are united 
together, so forming a kind of street. 

The object of building their houses in the water is as a 
protection against the inland people, who come down to the. 
shore and make raids upon the plantations of the Motu, fight 
with them, and burn their houses if they can. As the inland 
tribe do not possess canoes, they have no means of reaching the 
houses built in the lagoon except by swimming, when they may' 
easily be speared ; hence the protection afforded by the water. 

The shore \'illages nestle under the shade of a cocoa-nut 
grove ; between the trees and the houses is in an open space, 
the “ ariara,” or street, of the village, where the villagers sit, 
work, dance, &c. 

The houses consist of a frame-work of poles thatched with 
grass or the pandanus (screw-pine) leaf, floored with boards made 
out of the sides of old canoes. The house is reached by a rough 
stick ladder, at the top of which is a small platform where the 
people sit, the posts of this are hung with bones of fish, turtle, 
dugong, &c., mementoes of feasts w'hich, though past, are to 
memory dear. The house is entered by a low door, consists of one 
room, and is entirely destitute of furniture. In the centre of the 
room is a scpiare place laid with clay', this is the fire-place ; the 
fire is an open one, and the smoke finds.its way' out of the door, 
which also serves as chimney. There are no w'indows in the 
house, but at the opjtosite end from where we entered is another 
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small door with, another small platform, and this faces the open 
sea. In the roof are stuck spears, &c., while bags containing the 
household ^oods hang from the rafters. 

At Papaka, an inland village near Hood Point, the houses 
were very much better built, and were divided into three- 
apartments ; while at a small bush %'illage belonging to the 
Koitapu we observed a house buUt among the branches of a high 
tree some forty feet above the ground. 

The pursuits of the people consist chiefly of hunting, fishing, 
and agriculture. Wallaby abound through the bush and are 
hunted every year about the same time that the himting season 
begins at home. The Koitapu tribe are the principal hunters, 
the Motu being chiefly fishers. The mode of hunting is peculiar, 
and consists in burning the long grass that covers the plains, 
and trapping the animals in nets. A large tract of country is 
chosen as the scene of the hunt ; strong nets are erected in a 
semicircle round this tract, thus forming a netted wall, the nets 
being fastened to spears stuck into the ground. A number of 
men armed with spears and hand-nets remain in ambush beside 
the nets, while others go to windward and set fire to the long 
grass. The wind drives the fire towards the nets, and all the 
animals in that tract of country are enclosed in a wall of fire and 
nets. The wallaby, maddened by the fear of fire and the shouts 
of the hunters, rush against the nets and are speared or caught 
in the hand-nets. The fire is damped out with green boughs. 
jMany wallaby are caught in this way, they are carried whole 
till within a short distance of the village, when a fire is kindled, 
the hair is singed off the body ; the animals are then cut up and 
di\dded among the hunters. This singeing process gives the flesh 
a disaifreeable taste and smell. 

The hunting season lasts for two or three months, the whole 
of the country side being burnt in this way. During this 
season the natives are well supplied with food. The hunters 
start for the field early in the morning, and do not touch food 
till their return in the afternoon. They do not engage in con- 
versation on their way to the hunting ground, nor do they Mke 
being spoken to, as it is considered unlucky. They dress them- 
selves up when going to hunt, as their fine appearance is 
supposed to favour their success. The native dogs are used in 
hunting ; in fact it is chiefly for tliis purpose that they make a 
domestic animal of the miserable howhng animal dignified by 
the name of dog in Xew Guinea. 

The principal industry of the Motu is fishing, which is done 
entirely by the net, hooks never being used. The only fish-hook 
seen among the people was one got from an Elema man ; it 
consisted of a simple unbarbed tortoiseshell hook. The fishing 
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ground is near tlie reef opposite the harbour. The fishers start 
about six o’clock in the morning, and return about five in tlie 
afternoon. Many kinds of fish are caught, and they form one of 
the chief articles of diet witli the Motu all the year round. The 
diigong is caught by the natives, and highly prized for food. It 
is caught in large strong nets, made of fine rope, similar to the 
wallaby nets. 

At Kerepunu, Hood Bay, a regular fish market was held, the 
fish being exposed on stalls at the doors of the houses ; fish were 
exchanged for yams, &c., the produce of the field; and keen 
bargainers some of these dusky fishwives were. 

The iMotu depend much upon the cultivation of the ground 
for food, each family therefore owns a portion of land for a 
plantation. The plantations are all fenced in to protect them 
from the inroads of the wallaby. The ground is tilled, fenced in, 
and planted by the men, who also tie up the branches of banana 
and cut them when ripe; while the tvomen weed the plantation, 
trim the banana, gather the yams, &c. The mode of tillage is 
as follows : six or seven men, armed with a long stick sharpened 
at one end, stand in a row, tlirust the stick into the ground and 
turn up a large clod ; they work in time, and sometimes by word 
of command. In tliis way the field is very effectually tilled, 
and, if done regularly, presents the appearance of a ploughed 
field. The plantation generally contains bananas and yams. 

The weapons of war used by the Motu are spears, bows and 
arrows, clubs, shields, and the kdta. The spear is made of hard 
wood, and is barlied on one side only ; tliis is the only kind of 
spear found in this part of the country, and is used both in 
hunting and in battle. The bows and arrows resemble those of 
the South Sea Islands generally, excepting that the arrows are 
not so finely carved, a plain notching on one side being 
sufficient. The club used by the Motu is a simple but eflective 
weapon, and consists of a round fiat stone sharpened at the 
edges, the handle is formed by a stick which piasses through a 
liole in the centre of the stone. A bar of hard wood five feet 
long, three inches broad, and about one inch thick, is also used 
as a club. 

The shield is simply a flat piece of board, ornamented with 
matting and feathers on one side, and having the handle upon 
the opposite side. 

The kdta is a loop of cane with a barbed arrow-head fixed in 
the centre. It is used when pursuing an enemy to put over his 
head, pull him up, and then run the arrow into his neck. It 
combines lightness with great strength, which render it a most 
eflective weapion. 
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In England certain towns are known as the seats of particular 
industries, so among the Motu each tdllage excels in some 
special industry. There is therefore a constant trade carried on 
between the different tillages. The manufactures of the Motu 
are chiefly ornaments and household utensils. Kapati is noted 
for its women’s dresses, Tatana for red shell ornaments, Hula 
yields cocoa-nuts, wliile Port Moresby is the centre of the pot- 
teries. Most of the ornaments used by the people are made by 
grinding dottn shells. Holes are bored in the shells by means 
(jf a rude driU, the point of wdiich is a sharp flint. 

The Motu are skilled in the manufacture of rope and cord ; 
what they make in this way wotdd he creditable to a more 
civilized people. This industry is engaged in by men, who 
make good whipcord by twisting the bark of the paper mulberry 
upon the bare thigh. The cord is used for making kiapas or 
bags, fishing nets, &c. ; the rope, for rigging their canoes. 

The kiajja is a netted bag used for all carrying purposes, it is 
a woman’s market-ba.iket, and a Motu woman is rarely seen 
without it. It is carried on the back, being suspended from the 
head, the handle passing across the head just over the forehead. 
In tliis way very heavy weights are carried, and the result i.s 
a furrow is produced upon the head wltere tlie handle rests. 
The kiapa is also used as a cradle, the infant being put into it. 
it is hung from one of the rafters, and the child IttUed to sleep 
by being swung backward and forwards. 

When going from home, the men generally provide themselves 
■with a small kiapa, which they carry under the arm, the liaiidle 
being over the sboulder. This they use for holding tlieir lime 
pot for betel-nut chewing, the nuts themselves, a plug of tobacco, 
and such hke treasures. 

The chief industry of the w'omen is the manufacture of 
earthenware pottery. There are three kinds of vessels made, 
the hotu, the uro, and nao. The hotu is a globular vessel 
with a small moutli, it is used for carrying water in ; a 
good-sized one will hold a bucket and a half of water. It is 
carried upon the back of the shoulder. Tlie uro is a hotu with 
a much wider mouth ; it is used for cooking purposes. The 
nao corresponds to our bowl, and may be described as the lower 
half of the hotu, it is used as a cUsh or plate to hold cooked 
food. These vessels are made of clay and sand, a red and a 
black clay being used ; these are pounded do’wn, mixed with 
water, kneaded to the proper consistency, then -^vorked into the 
required shape by means of the fingers, and finished by manipu- 
lation with a round stone and a wooden beater. The vessels are 
made in two pieces, one being the body, the other the mouth. 
The moulding of the two parts together, and the finishing is 
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done by beating the clay with a piece of wood shaped like a 
man’s hand, wlide a round smooth stone, the size of a large apple, 
is held inside the vessel, which rests the while between the 
calves of the potter. In this way they are made perfectly round, 
smooth, and of ecptal thickness throughout, the thickness being 
about one-eight of an inch. When finished they are set upon 
the ground to dry, and then fixed in an open fire, the fuel being 
heaped all round them. When properly baked they are taken 
out and sprinkled with a decoction of bark, which gives them a 
black coating. In tliis way very strong serviceable vessels are 
made. The chief seat of this manufacture is at Port Moresby, 
and large quantities are exported annually to Elema, &c., in 
exchange for sago, yams, tars, lime, etc. 

The Motu are not a shipbuilding community, the reason being 
that they have not the timber. All the wood they use for their 
houses, and for fencing purposes is brought from Lealea, about 
17 miles to the west of Port Moresby. At Hood Bay, where 
there is a large supply of timber, shipbuilding is vigorously 
prosecuted. While there we saw two men hoUowing out a 
large trunk for a canoe. Standing opposite to each other, they 
swung their long stone adzes over their shoulders, dealing blow 
after blow in regular succession, as riveters do their hammers, 
the one cutting the wood with the grain, the other chopping 
across the grain what the first had cut, thus making the chips 
fiy apace. The adzes were of stone, with wooden handles two 
and a half feet long, and w'hen used in the way indicated by two 
tall powerful men, did tlieir work most efiectually. We thought 
more of the Stone Age after seeing this than we had done before. 
The canoes resemble the ordinary South Sea Island canoe — a 
hoUowed-out trunk with an outrigger. They are propelled witli 
paddles or a pole, or by means of a sail. The sail is a piece of 
matting between two poles ; the poles are fixed temporarily in 
the bottom of the canoe, and a rope from them to each side of 
the canoe not only stretches the sail but keeps the poles erect. 
The rigging is thus easily managed, the canoes sail wuU up to 
the wind, and weather a rough sea very well. 

The large canoes, or lakotoi, in which the Motu make their 
long voyages are clumsy, although elaborate structures, and are 
more like square rafts than boats. They are made by joining 
four or five large hollowed-out trees together. Upon this hull a 
])latform is erected which projects over the side of the hull two 
or three feet all round. Upon this again, bulwarks eighteen to 
twenty-four inches high are made at a little distance from the 
edge of the platform. Part of the space within the bulwarks is 
roofed in, to afford some protection from the weather, as 
sleeping quarters. In this space also a network of shelves is 
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built for the purpose of carrying the pottery to be traded with. 
One or two small trees with the branches lopped off serre as 
masts, the spreading roots being bound down to the hull to keep 
them erect. The part of the tree where it has forked or branched 
is used as the pulley for hoisting a large mat sail, curiou.sly 
shaped like a crab’s claw. The mat is bounded by two long 
bamboos, which stiffen it. 

These boats hold about one hundred men as well as a great 
deal of luggage, but are most unsightly, unwieldy structures. 
The anchor is a large stone enclosed in a netting of strong 
cane. The cable is also of cane, as is the standing rigging, 
of which however there is very little ; the various sheets are of 
rope. 

There is a great deal of work connected with the building of 
these canoes, and much superstition mixed up with them. 
When the hull is finished, for instance, it must be anchored out 
in deep water every night, because if left upon the beach it will 
feel insulted at being treated like a common small canoe, and 
the voyage will be unsuccessful. The lakatoi is therefore 
treated with ah the respect due to a vessel of large size. A new 
boat is built for each trip, and for five or sis weeks pre\'ious to 
the departure of the expedition the vdlage presents quite a 
lively appearance. The women are all busily engaged in pottery 
manufacture, wMle the men are making rope or building the 
canoes. 

On launching one of these canoes they must have trial trips 
for three days, and the belles of the village dance on the platform 
while the canoe sads about the harbour. 

The Motu are not a musical race, and they possess only two 
musical instruments, the kaba, or drum, and the bibo, or Jew’s 
harp, the latter is rarely seen while the former is in constant 
use. The drum is shaped bke an hour-glass, having the handle 
at the narrow part ; it is hollowed out of a solid piece of wood, 
and has an iguana skin stretched over one end, the entire instru- 
ment being about two feet long. It is played by striking the 
skin with the palmar surfaces of the fingers, the sound produced 
being somewhat similar to that of our own drum. The drum is 
used in dancing and in mourning for the dead. Mr. D’Albertis 
found the same drum among the natives of the Fly Eiver, but 
of a very much larger size. 

The Cape Possession people have a different, and much in- 
ferior drum. It consists of a piece of bamboo about two feet 
long, with a tongue cut in one end and extending to the middle. 
The sound is produced by striking the tongue wth a stick, which 
makes it -s-ibrate and produce a dull note. 

The bibo is a small insignificant wooden instrument, more like 
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a knitting-needle than anything else, from which even a native 
can produce only an almost inaudible sound. 

The Koitapu make a rude kind of cloth from the bark of the 
paper mulberry, but •s\’ith this exception no native cloth is made. 

The Motu have no god or gods, no belief in a Supreme Being, 
no religious observance, and no sacrifices or offerings. In intro- 
ducing religion, therefore, it has to be built up from the founda- 
tion, and cannot be presented, as in some other countries, as a 
perfect system to take the place of one wliich at the best, is full 
of superstition and error. This absence of religion is the more 
remarkable as they believe in the immortality of the soul : hence 
in spirits. The Motu are a higlily superstitious people, as is 
evidenced by many of their customs ; as the use of the kepore in 
war. 

MTiat has been said of the heart generally is most true of this 
people, they are “deceitfid above all things and desperately 
wickecl.” Deceit and lying seem to be part of their very ex- 
istence. Children display a propensity for stealing as soon as 
they are able to walk, as though it were instinctive. They steal 
as readily from each other as from strangers, nor is it looked 
upon as a crime unless the thief is taken in the act, when he is 
severely handled. MTien a theft has been committed, although 
the thief is known, the owner of the article takes no steps for its 
recovery. Plantation robberies are frequent, and when they 
occur the woman who tends the plantation goes down to the 
village, and standing a little distance from it, abuses the com- 
munity generally, and the thief in particular, at the pitch of 
her voice, and in as strong language as she can commancl, and at 
the best they are not noted for refined expression. The people 
of Tatana, a small village near Port Moresby, have no planta- 
tions, and so they live by plunder. 

It has been said of the Malay race generally that they are an 
undemonstrative, impassive people. This is eminently true of 
the Motu ; they take everything in an easy matter-of-fact way, 
except when a quarrel occurs, when the excitement is quite out 
of comparison 'wnth the cause. Presents are received as dues, 
the recipient not expressing any thanks or even looking at 
them, but more generally hinting in a quiet suggestive way of 
some other article he is in want of. They are most shamefaced 
beggars, and beg upon every occasion. Their maxim seems to be, 
“ It is more blessed to take than to give,” and they give all their 
attention to the “ more blessed ” side of their maxim. If by 
any chance you do get a present from a native, you are repeatedly 
told it is coming before it appears, and as often reminded of the 
fact after it is given, and each time the subject is mentioned 
you are expected to show your thanks to the donor in a tan- 
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gible ■way. It is therefore cheaper to buy things in He'w Guinea 
than to receive them in presents. A present is sometimes taken 
back if a tangible acknowledgment of it is not speedily forth- 
coming. 

In the “ Contemporary Eeview,” vol. xxi, page 397, the Eev. 
S. J. Whitmee of Samoa, in an article on the Malay and the 
black races says of the former there are only two conditions when 
they are noisy and excitable, “ wlien working in great companies, 
they make a great noise ; and in war they are furious.” This is 
true also of the Motu. In the same article, ingratitude, chcum- 
locution in speaking, kindness to cliilch-eu, freedom and care- 
lessness in boating, are mentioned as characteristic features of 
the Samoans : these are also applicable to the Motu. 

Prominent in the character of the Motu is what may be termed 
a conservative tendency. The Motu does a tiling simply because 
his father did so. The idea of change, a departure from use and 
wont, seems never to enter their heads. This is observed, not 
only with respect to foreign things, but also their native customs ; 
take for example the manufacture of lime. This article is highly 
valued, because it is used in chewing the betel-nut. It is made 
by the Koiari, or inland tribe, who come down from the interior 
to Port Moresby, gather shells on the beach, carry them twenty 
ndles inland, burn them and make lime, then carry the lime 
down to the coast, and sell it to the Port Moresby people. The 
latter -udll not make it for themselves, because their forefathers 
chd not do it, and it is done by the Koiari. If such a feeling 
exists ■with regard to their own produce, it is easy to see how it 
wlU operate against the introduction of things foreign. 

They admire all our things, understand and admit the utdity 
of all of them, allow readily that we do things very much better 
than they, but there it ends. “ The English know a great deal, 
but the Motu are foohsh and know very little.” The idea of 
trying to improve themselves, of adopting amlhing new, is quite 
foreign to them. They appear to look upon all outside of them 
as essentially distinct. The bearing of this feature upon the 
introduction of civilization and the Gospel will be readily seen, 
it is almost an insuperable barrier. Our religion is a very good 
one, they do not dispute that, but it is ovr religion, they have 
their o’wn way, with which they are cpiite satisfied ; we are a 
different people, hence our cliflerent customs. Here the matter 
ends ; they agree to differ from us. Moreover, our religion comes 
to them bound up with certain restrictions and restraints which 
they are unwilling to adopt. It demands tlie use of more 
clothing than they have from time immemorial deemed sufficient, 
it imposes a restraint upon one day in seven, when the ordinary 
avocations of life, hunting and fisliing, must not be jjursued. If 
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they accept our religion, therefore, they are fettered, and not as 
free as in their old regime, so no wonder they say “ the old is 
better.'’ They have no religion, do not feel the want of one, and 
therefore the only question with them is the practical one, which 
has its supporters even in our own country, “ Is it worth the 
trouble 1 IVill it pay ? ” Any higher considerations are very 
far from their mind, at least for the present. 

There is one foreign habit which the Motu have adopted : this 
is the use, with them also the abuse, of tobacco. The weed is 
largely used by men, women, and children ; mothers give it to 
their infants to make them sleep wliile they are away at their 
plantations. Tobacco is not cultivated by the natives, nor does 
it grow wild : they depend for then- supply upon foreigners, who 
have evidently introduced it. It is not used by the natives 
of Cape Possession, Yule Island or Hood Bay. Since the 
ilission was established at Port Moresby the people have 
received their entire supply of tobacco through the Mission, 
and their name for the Mission vessel is “ The Tobacco Ship.” 
Mr. D’ Albertis, in his recent exploration up the Fly Paver, 
found tobacco largely cultivated and used by the natives, who 
also use it as an article of barter. 

The batibau, or tobacco pipe, does not resemble our pipe in 
any particular ; it consists of a piece of bamboo about two feet 
long, open at the one end, and hating a small lateral hole near 
the other end. The tobacco to be smoked, with a leaf rolled 
round it, is stuck into the small lateral hole and lit. The mouth is 
applied to the other end, and the ait is exhausted from the 
bamboo by suction, tobacco-smoke taking its place. 'iVhen the 
tube is filled with smoke the plug is removed, the mouth is 
applied to the small hole, ancl a good “ draw ” is taken, the 
smoke being swallowed. The pipe is passed round, each one 
taking a draw in this way till it is empty, when the process is 
repeated. A boy is generally employed to fill the pipe for his 
elders. The natives have become slaves to the weed, and will 
rather want anything than their smoke, in fact, when food is 
scarce, they almost live upon tobacco. 

The ilotu are dirty in their habits, and as they seldom or 
never wash themselves their bodies are caked with dirt. 'VYhen 
in close contact with them an unpleasant odour is perceptible. 
Their huge mops of hair favour the breeding of lice, which they 
search for, catch, and eat from each other's heads. 

Their villages are not clean, iteces and all manner of offal 
being deposited in every direction ; the pigs and dogs also 
being allowed to run about the village. In sleeping they use 
no pillow except what is furnished by their arms, and generally 
no covering, although a calico sheet is valued by them. Their 
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favourite posture u-hen resting about the village, is sitting upon 
their heels with their toes resting on the ground. The women 
and children usually sit on the groimd with their legs straight 
out in front. YTieu visiting in a European house they choose 
the best seat, being partial to an armchair or sofa, and never 
squat upon the floor in token of respect, as do the South Sea 
Islanders. 

They have no marriage ceremony. Ten white shell armlets, 
two shell necklaces (about a yard long), a pig and an axe are 
given by the bridegroom to the father of the bride, and he takes 
his wife home. 

They do not always marry in the same \illage, but the people 
of different villages intermarry. If the young wife does not 
consider she is well treated, she does not scruple to leave her 
husband and return to the shelter of her father’s house. 

The natives have one name only, and it is generally the name 
of a common object ; Boroma (a pig) and Makani (waUaby) being 
women’s, Kaba (a drum) and Ila (a hatchet) men’s names. 

The Motu do not appear to have any form of Government. 
Every village possesses a certain number of chiefs, the eldest of 
the number generally having the most influence. The office is 
hereditary, descending from father to son. The distinction 
between the chiefs and those they are chiefs over we cannot yet 
determine. The chiefs as a rule possess little or no authority, 
and have little power in quelling disturbances, their adffice 
is, however, taken in any matter affecting the interests of the 
village. At Kerepirnu the chiefs have more authority than at 
Port Moresby. 

Their pubhc meetings appear to be held wliile they are aU in 
their houses, the speaker sitting in his own house, shouts out 
what he has to say, so that the whole village may hear. 

The land round the villages is owned by the villagers, the 
cliiefs having more than others. It is a difficult matter to find 
the right owner of any land ; and unless great care is taken its 
price will have to be paid over and over again to each new 
claimant. 

The domestic animals of the natives are the dog and pig. 
The dog is a small, thin, sharp-nosed, yellow-coloured animal, 
allied to the Australian dingo, but evidently an inferior type. 
It never barks, but whines hideously ; the dogs of a village all 
wffiine in chorus. They are great thieves, hke their masters. 
The natives value them not only for food, but especially for 
wallaby hunting. 

The Yew Guinea pig is a long-legged, long-snouted pig of a 
deep brown colour, striped with yellow. There is a young 
specimen in the British Museum. It is highly prized for food. 

2 L 2 
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In some villages red and green parrots and cockatoos are 
kept on sticks outside tke houses. These birds are kept on 
account of their feathers, which are used for ornamenting their 
shields, &c. 

The wallaby when young is sometimes trained and kept as 
a pet in the house. 

The fauna of Xew Guinea has as yet proved to be similar to 
that of Australia, vith one or two exceptions. The wallaby, 
cuscus, fljung phalanger, bat, bandicoot rat and different snakes 
are found. Snakes are not so abundant as in Northern Queens- 
land, nor are they so dangerous, there being only one venomous 
species known. 

Just on lea\ing Port Moresby a new animal was brought 
to Mr. Lawes from the interior. We were not aware of its 
existence before, and the natives had never spoken of it. The 
specimen was a young one : the animal has a duckbill, small eyes, 
burrowing feet, and bristles over the body. Mr. Lawes preserved 
it in spirits and sent it to Prof. Eolleston of Oxford. It has been 
described as Echidna Lawesei. 

Several Lepidoptera and insects in my collection prove to he 
new, and have been incorporated in the British Museum col- 
lections. 

The language spoken by the Motu belongs to the Malayo- 
Polynesian class, and is characterised by its softness and absence 
of inflection. The coastal villagers speak the Motu with an 
occasional divergence in particidar \’illages, while the language 
of the Koiari is quite distinct. At Hood Bay (Kerepunu) a 
different dialect is spoken, which bears a strong resemblance to 
the Motu. In his voyage to China Straits, Mr. Lawes was struck 
by the increasing resemblance of the dialects spoken to the 
Samoan as he went further east, a resemblance not in root forms 
only, but in words, a fact which favours [the supposition that 
the south-east peninsula of New Guinea has been peopled 
from the east. 

The Motu dialect has been reduced to writing by Mr. Lawes. 
It contains an alphabet of eighteen letters. The language is a 
full one, but bald, the nouus being indeclinable, and having 
neither gender nor case, the verbs no moods or tenses, time past, 
present, and future being gathered from the context. There is a 
dual and two plurals, inclusive aud exclusive. 

In the formation of words there is a marked tendency to the 
repetition of syllables, as bobobobo (to jet out), kokokoko (nad.), 
kololokololo (all). The comparative and superlative are ex- 
pressed by repeating the positive or emphasising it. 

In no case do two consonants occur together, there is always 
a vowel between ; but in the case of t it is often pronounced ts as 
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in ate pronounced atse, tlie letter s is also sounded ts. The 
aspirate is often used before words beginning with a vowel, there 
is no rule to regulate its use ; r and I are as a rule interchange- 
able, as revarcvo-, or tattooing. In some cases the natives 

of a particular ■ciUage are distinguished liy some peculiar pro- 
nunciation, as in the natives of Tatana, who use a nasal n for I, 
nasi instead of Iasi, no and iiaic for lau, &c. 

In the construction of the sentence the verb is placed last ; in 
q^uestions the interrogative is usually, though not invariably, last. 

There are neither articles nor conjunctions ; but particles as to, 
e, ai he, and suffixes na, mu, Jen, which have no meaning, but are 
used for the sake of euphony and idiom ; sometimes the latter 
denote the possessive. 

The only change in the verb is in the prefix a to indicate the 
causative, as dipa to know ; adipa to cause to know. In these 
cases the prefix is followed by the passive suffix, so adipa becomes 
adipaia. 

The word vata is sometimes used as the sign of past or present 
time, but it is more generally used with particular words, as 
mate, death, always takes rata. The use of this and one or two 
similar words is strictly idiomatic. 

The use of the negative instead of the positive is characteristic 
of the Motu, malcilci Iasi not little, to denote gveat. A positive 
and a negative are often used together by way of strengthening 
an assertion. The numerals run up to a million. There are no 
names for the days, but there is a word for year, and the year 
consists of twelve named months. The hours of the day are 
marked by a reference to the position of the sun at that hour. 
The new moon is haded with joy, all the children making a noise 
by clapping their hands and then bps as they shout. 

IMr. Lawes has compded with much care a vocabulary of over 
900 words which he wdl, doubtless, pubbsh with a record of all 
his travels on his return to England next year. 

He has also translated several hymns into the Motu, and com- 
menced a Scripture History ; a small lesson book has also been 
printed in the language. Specimens of these translations are 
given to show the construction of the language. 

The connection between the Motu, Malay, and Pol}Tiesian 
dialects wdl be seen in the following table : — 
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English. 

Malay. 

Polynesian. 

Moxr, 

Bird 

Manu 

Manu 

Manu 

Cocoa-nut 

Xyu 

Aiu 

r Kalu, young 

1 Yiu, old 

Come 

ilai 

Mai 

iVIai 

Ere 

Mata 

Mata 

Mata 

Ei-uit 

Bua 

Fua 

Huahua 

Hand 

Lima 

Lima 

Ima 

Road 

Dala 

Ala 

Tara 

Woman 

B a wine 

Fafiue or Taine 

Haine 

Water 

Wai 

Tai 

r Ranu, cold 
(_Vai siahu, not. 


Ane Tol. 

Tilara Helata oi mai, 
Ai patipati na noho, 
Oi nanio siakau mia. 
Taina mailaia, ai apia. 


Siimn Third. 

Holj Spirit you come, 
Us besides— ^well. 

You good plenty abides 
A little bring, we have 


Karoana taulabani, Sapati dina helaka lesu banua loa, ia tau 
Oirision eight. Sabbath day sacred Jesus the town walked he a man 

matakepulu itaia. lesu memero ia enanatai itia Koau, Lohiapata e, 

blind saw. O'esus disciples him asked they said Cliief ! 

matakepulu unai taika dika kamia, ia, ia tupuna ia unuheto 

blind man there who bad make, he, his parents, he like that 

vara, mata dika, hapopai Iasi, 
grow, eyes bad, bright eyes not. 


The resxilt of our -work among these natives during the three 
or four years that the Mission has been in existence is very small 
— it is merely the sowing time. The only apparent change is that 
the natives live a quieter and more peaceable life. The residence 
of Europeans has had the effect of causing a more friendly feeling 
to exist between tribes which were previously at constant 
enmity. Even this is a step in the right direction and a thing 
to be desired, and is, doubtless, but the first step in a reformation 
as marked as has taken place in many of the islands of the sea. 
The greatest obstacle to the work in this country is the un- 
healthy chmate, and it is a losing game to fight against fever 
and death. It is hoped that more healthy localities w’ill be 
found in the direction of China Straits, and in the search for 
these Mr. Lawes is now engaged. Let us hope that the high 
hopes which were entertained concerning this field wEen it was 
commenced may not be damped, as they undoubtedly are, at the 
present time, by the future history of the work, but may they be 
more than realised. 


Discussion. 

In reply to questions asked, Mr. Whitmee said the Gilbert 
Islanders wear the skulls of decea.sed relatives suspended from the 
neck. A woman carries about in this way the skull of a deceased 
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husband or child as a token of affection. The grave -was made in- 
side the house occupied by the family of the dead person, and the 
body, placed in a sitting position, remained for some days but 
slightly covered, until decomposition had advanced far enough to 
allow the skull to be lifted off. 

He could not say with what instrument the Motu shave their 
heads, but he had known sharks’ teeth, sharpened shells, and strips 
of bamboo used for shaving in some parts of the Pacific. 

In the Samoan Islands very little attention was paid to the graves 
of the dead, especially of the common people. All traces of most of 
them soon disappear. Skulls and bones are frequently found in 
digging where there are no indications of graves on the surface. 

He did not know of anything like guilds for the protection 
of trades. But trades and manufactures were hereditary. The 
sons follow the trade or profession” of their father as a matter of 
course. 

The Samoans sometimes buried valuables with the dead. They 
did not bury implements and such things as might be supposed to be 
useful to the spirit, but highly prized garments or fine and costly 
mats. These were intended as a mark of affection for the deceased. 
A few years ago, on the death of the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, a very costly feather mantle, worn only by royalty, was 
buried with h im . He believed only one other mantle of the same 
kind remained in the islands, which made the offering the more 
valuable. 


The President then read the following paper, and exhibited a 
series of chert implements, illustrative of liis remarks. 


On a Discovefa" of Paleolithic Imple.ments in the Yalley of 
the Axe. By John Evans, D.C.L., F.E.S. 

In the Albert Memorial Museum at Exeter may he seen a large 
number, some 50 or (30 in all, of Paleolithic implements, col- 
lected by the energetic curator of the establishment, Mr. AY. S. 
M. D’ETrban, E.L.S. 

They have been nearly all procured from workmen on the 
London and South AA^estern Eailway, and there can be no doubt 
that they were found among the gravel with which the line for 
some miles in the neighbourhood of Chard is ballasted. 

The material of which they are made is not chalk-flint but 
chert, in all proliability derived from the Blackdown Beds. In 
form they closely resemble the ordmary types from the valley 
of the Somme and other well-known Paheolithic deposits, but 
the prevailing type is a somewhat flat ovoid. There are a few of 
the pointed spear-head form, but these are not so abundant. 
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This may perhaps be connected with the difficulty of worldng 
chert into form, it being of a less tractable nature than chalk- 
flint. Among chalk-flint instruments, however, the sharply 
pointed forms are considerably rarer than those in which the 
point is rounded. Several of this variety of implements are 
obliquely truncated at the base, and on one of them a fragment 
of fossilwood is adherent. There is one specimen of what has 
been called the perch-backed type. Some of the specimens are 
considerably rolled, while others retain their edges and angles as 
sharp as if recently made. 

The gravel in which they were found is all stated to have been 
obtained from a pit at Broom, in the parish of Hawkclmrch, 
near Axminster, in the county of Devon. 

In company with ilr. D’Urban and Mr. H. S. EUis of Exeter 
I have visited the spot, which -is about a mile and a half from 
Chard Junction, and three miles from Axmiuster, the pit 
being close to the main line, and on its southern side. An 
enormous amount of gravel has been extracted, and a fine 
section is still exposed. The pit at the present time is worked 
at two levels, the section at the upper level being about 40 feet 
in height and that at the lower level about 8 feet in height. This 
lower pit is carried down to the level of the water, which is pre- 
sumably but little above that of the river Axe, which flows by at no 
great distance. It has not been ascertained how much deeper 
the gravel extends, nor on what kind of rock it lies. The vallejq 
however, is at this point cut through the lower lias, which is 
worked for lime, between Broom and Axminster. A nearly 
north and south line of faidt is shown on the map of the Geo- 
logical Survey as passing about | mile south-west of Broom, and 
possibly there may have been some disturbance of level since the 
deposit of the gravel. 

The section shows that this deposit is roughly bedded with 
some sandy and marly seams intercalated in which numerous 
grains of glauconite may be thstmguished. I looked in vain for 
any traces of land or freshwater shells, though perhaps a longer 
search might be rewarded by their discovery. 

There is a fair proportion of large stones in the gTavel, but it 
can hardly be described as being in any places very coarse in 
character. Stdl, the very considerable number of large pieces of 
chert which are in the ballast upon the railway, prove that in 
some parts of the pit they must have been abundant. Mixed 
with the pebbles is a large proportion of sandy matrix. The 
pebbles themselves are for the most part of chert, and sub- 
angular, the angles of some however being sharp. Besides chert, 
probably from the Blackdown Beds, I noticed a few chalk- 
flints, some pebbles of hard chalk, and a few of quartz and clay 
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slate. It may be observed that the chalk occurs in situ at about 
three miles distance resting on the Blackdown beds, between 
which and the Lower Lias the marls now crop out. 

So far as I am able to ascertahi no mamniahan remains have 
as yet been foimd in the Broom Pit, but the character of the 
gravel and of the implements wiU justify us in classing this 
deposit among the other well-known implementiferous beds of 
the quaternary age. 

The principal points of interest in the discovery are the ex- 
tension of the area in which palaeolithic implements have been 
found in a westerly direction, and the large accession now made 
to the number of these implements formed of other materials 
than flint from the chalk. 

It is true that at the time of the publication of my “ Ancient 
Stone Implements ” I had already received information from 
Mr. Stevens of Salisbury of the cliscovery of two or tlnee chert 
implements in the neighboinhood of Chard by men employed in 
the erection of the posts for the telegraph. These are now in 
the Blackmore Museum. I had also in my own collection a 
pointed chert implement from the Bournemouth gravels. Since 
that time I have met with two or three specimens in the same 
material from the extension of the gravels of the old valley of 
the Solent in the neighbourhood of Barton. Some other chert 
implements from the Broom Pit are, I believe, now in the 
Blackmore iluseum ; but no such series as that collected by 
Mr. D’Urban is to be found elsewhere than at Exeter. Such a 
series proves that, as was the case with the makers of the 
quartzite implements found in the lateritic beds of Madras and in 
the valley-deposits of the neighbourhood of Toulouse, the occu- 
pants of this country in quaternary times contented themselves 
with the best sihcious rock wliich came to their hands when chalk 
flin ts were scarce, and were able to make from the new" material 
instruments ahuost identical in form and almost equally seiwice- 
able with those of flint. 

Although so large a number of specimens has been collected 
by Mr. D’llrban’s exertions, it must not be supposed that these 
chert implements are abundant in the gravel, or that the South- 
Western line can be said to be ballasted with them. 

We were a party of six when we visited the Broom Pit, and 
our search there was quite unavailing. An examination of the 
ballast on the line for about five miles resulted in the discovery 
of two wide flakes only, and the large but not handsome imple- 
ment which I now have the honour of exhibiting. Of its artifi- 
cial formation there can be no doubt, but as to the purpose to 
w"hich so clumsy and hea\y an instrument was applied it seems 
hardly safe to speculate. 
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XoTES ox THE Zapaeos.* By Alfbed Suisox.f 

The name Zaparo signifies a kind of basket made of double 
mckerwork of split “ bejuco” (Liana), witb waterproof leaves 
between, and a lid of the same material to cover it ; used by the 
Upper Uapo and Zaparo Indians to keep their clothes or chattels 
from wet. 

The Zaparos occupy chiefly the Curarai and its tributaries the 
hTushinu, Xuganu, Supinu, etc. ; the main river Xapo in the 
neighbourhood of Sinchicliicta, and the Yasuni. 

Their language is unpleasant to the ear, and its sounds are 
very indistinctly rendered, making it a very difficult, and to a 
stranger at first an almost impossible, task to define and catch 
the exact pronunciation of their words, many sounds being, as 
it were, withheld in the month. 

Each word of a vocabulary of the language which I have 
formed, was a labour in itself, and some correctness could only 
be attained by frequent use with the natives of a word once 
picked up and understood. Continued questions to these 
Indians appear to them trmal, and only call forth random and 
useless answers. As later on it was my good fortune to meet an 
intelligent person who spoke Spanish, and was a stranger, but 
who had lived with them and spoken their language from child- 
hood, I was able to revise all my pronunciations. 

They have the fame of being the most expert woodsmen and 
hunters, and are very particular in keeping up their acthity and 
precision in throwing the lance, with which they are most 
dexterous in offence and defence, guarding themselves with such 
perfection that almost a shower of spears is warded off by a 
single individual. They keep up their practise not only in the 
necessary and frequent use they make of their weapons in 
hunting, but also in occasional human onslaughts, and in private 
exercise amongst themselves. Besides the lance, they also use 
the blow-gun, but as they do not make poison themselves, and are 
most irregular and needy traders, they are often short of this 
necessary for their darts, and so have to fall back upon the 
lance. They are also dexterous fishermen with nets. 

Their perceptions of eye and ear are perfectly marvellous, and 
surpa.ss the Yapos considerably. Their knowledge of the woods 
is also so perfect, that they frequently travel by night in unknown 

* All tile Indian words and names are to be pronounced as Spanish. 

t Bead at the meeting of the Institute, Xovember 27th, 1877, but omitte'd in 
the last number of the Journal, in consequence of the Autlior’s absence from 
England. 
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parts. In seeking game they detect sounds and footmarks 
where white men can see and hear nothing. At a glance they 
know the number of animals, and the time they have passed, 
though the tracks may he on loose leaves nearly all the time ! 
But what to me has appeared the most marvellous in following 
game with these and other Indians, is that they suddenly stop, 
and, as if meditathig a moment, wave theii' hand in the direction 
in which one sees the trail proceeds ; then waving it crossways, 
as the case may be, as if mentally followdng the animal’s course, 
seem to make up their mind as to the direction taken by the 
game, and start off away from the track, but only to come 
upon it again by a shorter cut ! This, it must not be thought, 
is done only upon ground well known to them, but occurs in 
spots where they have never placed foot before. 

Their cat-like motions, the ease with which they in their bare 
skins and feet make their way scatldess through thick, entangled 
underwood and thorns, and their silence, impress one -with the 
true qualities necessary for successful hunting. To communi- 
cate with one another in the wood they generally imitate the 
whistle of the toucan or partridge. 

Very particular in their diet, they wiU, unless from dire 
necessity, in most cases not eat any hea\y meats, such as tapir 
and peccary, but confine themselves to birds, monkeys, deer, 
fish, etc., principally because they argue that the heather meats 
make them also unvielcUy like the animals who supply the 
flesh, impeding their agility and unfitting them for the chase. 
Here we fi n d the belief, common amongst many savages, that 
they partake of the nature of the animals they devour. 

Being efficient hunters, they consume a much greater pro- 
portion of a nim al food than their neighbours the Xapos, who 
stand in respect and fear of them, but despise, or affect to 
despise them, as infidels, behind their backs, for the Zaparos 
belono- to the great division of non-salt eating un-christianized 
Indians of the Oriental Province of Ecuador, and are branded by 
the others who are baptized, make regular journeys to Chasiita 
for salt, and speak Quichua, as “ Aucas,” which title seems to 
signify heathens, savages, barbarians. 

When Zaparos meet Napos, they never take the least notice 
of each other, and may stand together for hours without 
exchanging a word or the compliment of proffering “ chicha,” 
which is always practised in meeting “ individuals ” of their own 
tribe, however much unknown to them personally. 

For their hunting they keep dogs, which although very 
unsightly, miserable-looking animals, are well up in their 
duties of tracking and diiving game. It is considered on the 
Napo sufficient recommendation for the good hunting quahties 
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of a dog, to know that he belongs or has been trained by a 
Zaparo or Pioje, as useless animals are never retained by them. 
The method they sometimes use for training the dog is 
somewhat novel ; he is taken out hunting, and if found not to 
have a good scent and naturally to fulfil his duties, he is led 
home again and receives a dose of tobacco down his throat, and 
his nose and mouth are then also stufied fuU of it until he 
nearly chokes ; tliis is to clear his scent and sharpen his 
perceptions. He is then taken out again, probably the next 
day, with much harsh treatment, and if no improvement is 
shown, is discarded or completely choked. 

Tobacco is amongst all the Indians of the Upper Hapo region 
the sovereign remedy for almost all ailments, and is drtmk in 
large quantities mashed in water. 

The Zaparos are by no means the apathetic, peaceful race 
they have sometimes been pictured, probably on account of their 
wretched and miserable appearance, upon a slight acquaintance 
by some travellers. When improvoked, they are, like most 
wild Indians, very shy and retiring, but are perfectly fearless, 
and will suffer nobody, either whites or others, to employ force 
with them. They can only be managed by tact, good treatment, 
and sometimes simple reasoning, otherwise resentmg ill-treat- 
ment or an attempt to resort to blows with the worst ^•iolence. 

At all times they are changeable and unreliable, betraying 
under different circumstances, and often apparently imder the 
same, in common with so many of their class, aU the most 
opposite traits of character, excepting perhaps servility and 
stinginess, which I never observed in them. The absence of 
the former is a characteristic of all the independent Indians of 
Ecuador, and the latter when absent may, I think, be looked 
upon as based more strongly upon improwdence and apathy 
than active generosity. 

One of the most prominent traits of this remarkable people is 
their tendency to, and marked enjoyment in the destruction of 
life. They are always ready and willing to kill, be it animals 
or human beings, and delight in such occupation; the only 
exception I noticed being alligators of the larger kind, to which 
the Supinu Zaparos with whom I travelled, manifested a 
strong disgust and would not touch, though a smaller species 
is eaten by them and all the Indians of the Upper Pastassa, 
Hapo and Putumayo. Still, though they would not take part 
in the sport, they enjoyed seeing the huge reptiles slaughtered 
far more than some Napos, who on that occasion were present. 
But an invitation to follow and track out Hapo Indians who 
may have to be searched for by the authorities or missionaries 
(from whom they themselves, however , accept no authority). 
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or to enter the territories of any hostile tribes when there 
might be a prospect of plunder and perhaps violence, is accepted 
by them with a sort of grim pleasnre and agreeable anticipa- 
tion, manifestations of the mind so ditticnlt to produce and 
rare to witness in any Indian. 

In descending the Xapo, the days and nights passed in the 
territories of the terrible Anhishiris on their side of the river, 
where other Indians would not have ventured on any con- 
sideration, they seemed to be in higher spirits and more con- 
tented than at any other time, and lay down to sleep on the 
sand, without roof and all but naked, each sandwiched between 
their small fires, with light hearts, after ha\’ing scraped the 
points of their lances of •' chonta” and bamboo, and stuck them 
in the sand by then sides. 

On a preOous occasion some of them were asked if they had 
any dried human heads like the Jivaros, to which they answered 
in the negative, adding that if desired they would kill some 
bTushinus and bring theirs. Of course this was prohibited and 
the idea strongly discouragecL 

The Zaparos are very disunited, and wander about in separate 
hordes, the worst of which is probably that of the Supinu. 

These are the terror at times of the jSTushnms and Mautas, 
the former of which, as I was informed, they not long since fell 
upon, killing many of the men and robbing the women, children 
and their chattels, the second either for use as servants or for 
sale. 

A boy or girl stolen by them is currently sold to traders for, 
say, a hatchet, a knife, a couple of yards of coarse lienzo, a few 
fish-hooks, needles and thread, or any special article they may 
most stand in need of, the whole value generally not e.vceeding 
eight to ten shillings. 

The steahng of women is much carried on even amongst 
themselves. A man runs away with his neighbour’s wife, or one 
of them, and secretes himself in some out of the way spot until 
he gathers information that she is replaced, when he can again 
make his appearance, finding the whole difficulty smoothed over. 
In their matrimonial relations they are, as indeed in the practice 
of all their customs, very loose — monogamy,polyganiy, communism, 
and promiscuity aU apparently existing amongst them. Entirely 
contrary to other neighbouring tribes, they are not at all jealous, 
but allow the women great liberty, and frequently change their 
wives in the manner above-named, or by simply discarding 
them, when they are perhaps taken up by another. Of course 
aU the hardest work is done by the women. 

CourtsMp is sometimes carried on in a novel manner. The 
matrimonially-inclined swain goes into the woods and hrmts. 
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On his return his sport is thrown at the feet of liis elect, and 
immediately afterwards sufficient firewood for cooking the same. 
Should she rise and employ herself in cooking his game, and 
they are seldom backward in taking plain hints in this direction, 
he may consider himself an accepted suitor, but should she dis- 
dain his offer, he may yet find consolation in the shape of some 
other squaw who may step forward more charitably, and take 
upon herself the culinary and other consequent duties. But 
matrimonial engagements are not always made in this way, for, 
as already stated, women are frequently taken possession of by 
force, and though they, sweet inconsistents, may sometimes 
object, they do so all the time eoiuenting, and making no virtual 
difficulties. 

Their disposition is, when nothing special occurs to annoy 
them, happy, and when they are together at their meals, and 
one has gained their confidence, chat and laugh a great deal, 
which latter our Zaparos did with us upon the smallest incita- 
tion, maintaining though, at the same time, some shyness when 
in direct and immediate contact with us. 

Like all ignorant savages, they are very superstitious, and this 
forms the base of almost all their disagreements and quarrels. 
For instance, if one of them dies or falls dl from natural causes, 
his death or dlness is almost sure to be attributed to sorceries 
exercised upon his person by some secret or open enemy, and 
his friends often take revenge accordingly. Of course the man 
held in most awe is the medecine man or “ shimano,” as he is 
called, who is more clever than the others in maintaining the 
idea of his capabihties to exercise sorceries and cures, and in 
consequence the others are afraid of incurring his evil influences, 
and fear to do him harm, all of which strengthens his own 
opinion of his powers. Any illness or pain is frequently 
attributed to an enemy having stuck in'visible darts into the 
sufferer, and the medecine man will then be resorted to, and he 
extracts them from the patient’s body by suction with the mouth, 
and exhibits them just as the clumsiest conjuror might do with 
us, having previously concealed them in his mouth or about his 
person. Even the “ shimano ” himself, I firmly believe, does 
not think or know himself to he in reality an impostor ; his 
mind is so low that he entertains a kind of superstitious belief 
in his own shallow, deceptive practices, if indeed he has 
any belief on the subject at all, which seems to me very 
doubtful. 

The Zaparos believe in a devil or evil spirit, which haimts the 
woods, and call him “ Zamaro,” but whether they also believe in 
a good spirit or creator, I could not ascertain. In all probability 
they entertain the usual Indian idea in these parts, of trans- 
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migration or metamorphosis: the valiant men into tigers or 
jaguars, and the pretty women into heautifuUy-plumaged birds ; 
others into the animals most akin to their own characters ; the 
jaguar and beautiful birds, however, always occupying the 
highest and most desired positions after dissolution of their 
human form. 

"VVlien a mother having a very young child dies, the child 
is sometimes biuied with her alive, as in a case brought to my 
notice. 

A man lahouring under chronic disease, and showing after a 
long period of time no signs of amelioration or getting about 
again, is not unfrequently throttled by his friends, after their 
having held a consultation declaring him to have become a 
useless member of society and a burden to his family. 

The Supinus are in great fear of a single Jivaro who has 
sometimes appeared amongst them, as always usual by night, for 
the purpose of robbery. They do not dare to avenge themselves 
upon him, apprehending that if they were to do so, the Canelos 
and other Jivaros might call them to account for it, by faUing 
upon them. Many of them, otherwise fearless, once appeared 
at Aguano, fleeing from the “ little one ” as their Jivaro enemy 
is called. 

Their industiy^ is very low, and they are consequently very 
poor and almost nude ; in their homes entirely so, as also when 
hunting at all times, excepting a single thin string girt around 
their loins. Hammocks, game bags, and “ Hanchamas ” are 
their only productions. 

Like the Piojes, they are addicted to drinking “ ayahuasca,” 
though not “ yoco,” in place of which they chew “ guajnisa,” a 
leaf with properties similar to the well-known “ coca.” The 
first produces the most intense excitement, and not unfrequently 
leads them into quan-els and violent broils, ending in extreme 
exliaustion and depression. 

They have several distinct denominations for different stars, 
but in what their distinctions consist, I could not make out. 
Time is always indicated by showing the height of the sun, or 
the moon's rising. 

The seven Zaparos selected to perform the journey with us 
from the Upper Xapo to the Marahon, were all sunmioned into 
our dwelling to receive their payment. The two chief ones 
destined to steer om- two larger canoes, i.e., the one who had 
brought all of them to us, rejoicing under the name of “Siso” 
(mange), and the medecine man, or “shimano,” called “Curi” 
(gold), received thirty varas of Kenzo each ; “ Paimi ” (stone), 
“ Atiojo ” (moscpiito), and one whose real name they would 
never tell us, doubtless on account of its being one they did not 
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feel proud of, as frequently occurs, twenty-five v'aras each ; and 
two young ones of probably about seventeen or eighteen years 
of age, though strapping young fellows, “Ushami” (large eyed), 
and “ Ashinaja ” (pium tiy), twenty varas each. 

K we had given them each considerably less it would have 
been just the same, for such a quantity of cloth they had never 
before received at one time, and its length went utterly beyond 
their powers of calculation. They all stood huddled together, 
very shy, and as villainous looking a set as I ever beheld. 

Siso was bald, squinted, and his skin blotched with black 
and scaly, the result of a skin disease common to all Indians of 
the higher Maranon, called “ carate.” The “ shiniano,’’ his 
brother, was even worse looking, having a stronger squint, his 
long hair all matted over his liead and face, and a halting gait, 
as on their jomney from the Supi'nu he had been wounded by a 
skait on one foot. Eumi was a tall finely-made man, but could 
never divest himselt' of a cut-throat expression of countenance, 
and eyes which always avoided straightforwardness in direction 
and expression. To the “ Xo name,” although of quite different 
physique, the same description woidd apply, though he betrayed 
more of the Mephistopheles, whilst the former developed more 
of the Bin Sykes cut. 

Atiogo, Ashinaja (Ei'imi’s brother), and Ushami, the three 
younger ones, were not so bad as the others, but were far from 
being ApoUos, or even as good looking as the average of Xapo 
Indians. Siso and Eumi had five udves, two each, and one in com- 
mon. All of them were almost naked, their faces hideously 
painted in the most diversified manner, and rvithout any regard 
to symmetry, some simply smeared all over with bright red, others 
with bluish-black ; the women in scanty, miserable rags, and the 
children “ en cuero.” Altogether, they seemed to care less for 
ornamentation of their person than any other Indians I had 
seen, only one of them having a necklace of monkey’s teeth. 
And these were to be our travelhng companions ! 

The force of habit is great, for after enjoying their companion- 
ship for a few day.s, notndthstanchng some trouble they caused 
us, we soon got accustomed to their evil looks, and by the time 
our journey was ended, I felt quite sorry to leave them, and 
would gladly see these poor miserable and murderous savages 
again ; for murderous they are, being the identical ones who had 
made the onslaught aheady spoken of upon another horde of 
their tribe for the sake of robber^" and violence. 

Each of our chosen guides was called forward to hold the 
stick upon which his “lienzo” was measured out to him, and 
the varas were cormted out ; Xircuac^ui, 1 ; Anamishinac|ui, 2 ; 
Aimucuraque, 3 ; Manucuaquicuajuotsa, 4 ; Manucuaqui, 5 ; and 
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Manunu, Maniinu (many, many). All above five is simply 
expressed by “ Manunu,” for few Zaparos grasped the number 
expressed by the exhibition of both hands, and stdl less hands 
and feet. 

As each one received his pajment, as if in wonder when we 
were going to stop such interminable counting, with the 
addition of a common hatchet, he slunk behind the rest to see 
the same performance gone through with his companions, and I 
am quite comdnced that none of them ever knew that some had 
received more than others. 

This ordeal completed, a woman of their horde, with whom I 
was well acquainted, gave them a most energetic exhortation, 
in which she told them that they must treat us and her son-in- 
law, who was to accompany us also, well, and on no account 
abandon us on the way, or in anywise fail to look after our 
welfare and safety on the journey, for, she threatened them, if 
they did not behave well and bring him safely back, they need 
never come to her again for lienzo, knives, poison, or any other 
necessity. 

She spoke with great vehemence, and they exddently listened 
to her with attention and respect, appearing like school-boys 
under a severe rating for misconduct. She was the most 
iutelligeiit of their horde, in fact remarkably so, and having 
married a trader, was often able to assist them and supply their 
greatest wants. They held her in great consideration, and 
looked up to her, allowing her great influence over them. 

Upon reaching Iquitos on the Maranon, I was anxious to 
observe their impressions upon their seeing civilized wonders, 
but was rather disappointed, though I had naturally not expected 
much enthusiasm to be manifested. 

Tine houses, large steamers, iron works, &c., apparently 
hardly attracted their attention, and caused them no astonish- 
ment, but what called forth all the interest they were capable of 
showing were the cows and horses. They who thought that 
every animal was famihar to them, had never dreamt of such as 
these ! An ri when they saw me suddenly approach sitting 
astride a huge animal, far taller and more formidable-looking 
than the taph, who was prancing and plunging, they escaped 
into the house and shut the door, but could not resist peeping 
out through the chinks in the gi-eatest excitement I had yet 
seen them. They were also markedly pleased at a steam band 
saw ; to see wood cut into almost any shape, as if it were quite 
soft, whilst with their miserable implements the same work was 
so laborious. The larger and circular saws seemed too much 
for their comprehension. 

All the peculiarities and characteristics noted in the fore- 
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going article should not be, and I think this rule probably applic- 
able to the portrayal of the habits of all savages, looked upon 
as fixed and established customs from which no deviation will 
be found. Quite the contrary, as certain peculiarities are 
manifest and occur before some observers, enthely antagonistic 
or inconsistent ones may be noted by others, and thus doubt may 
fall upon the reports of aU. 

But although I will not deny, nay, can even strongly affii'm, 
that many observers are too prone to give the interpretation of 
their own feelings to social and even many natural plienomena, 
1 would wish it to be borne in mind when savage customs 
are being treated of, the inconstancy, fickleness, contra- 
dictoriness, inconsistency, vaguene.ss, and superstition which 
perv'ade the savage’s mind and actions. 

In the discussion on the above, Mr. M. J. Walhouse, Mr. Black- 
more, ^Ir. Hyde Clarke, Major-General A. Lane Fox, Mr. Dis- 
tant, and Mr. Hartshorne took part. 

Discussion. 

Mr. "Walhouse said : Amongst reticences as to names, it may be 
mentioned that it is considered highly indecorous for a respectable 
Hindoo woman to pronounce her husband’s name. This has often 
caused much embarrassment in law-courts when a woman has been 
examined by an European officer, unaware of the scruple, and 
desired to state who her husband is, she is thrown into great con- 
fusion, which the judge often misunderstands, and insists on an 
answer. A late Chief Justice in the Supreme Court at Madras 
once desired a woman to name her husband ; the witness hesitated, 
and spoke aside to the intrepreter, when the Chief Justice angrily 
insisted on knowing exactly what she said, the poor Brahman, 
after several evasions, being hard pressed, at last faltered out, 
“ Please my Lord — she says — my Lord — that your Lordship has 
got no shame.” 

ilR. Bef.tkam E. Hartshorne remarked that it was characteristic 
of some of the people of the South of India to avoid scrupulously 
the utterance of certain particular names ; and he referred to an 
instance which had come within his own experience of a Tamil man 
of low caste who had, in the witness-box of a court of justice, 
persistently denied that he had the slightest knowledge of the name 
of his own brother — a man with whom he lived. It ultimately 
transpired from another source that this brother’s name was 
Muniandi, the designation coinciding with that of the “ swami,” or 
tutelary deity of the witness himself. It would appear that the 
reason why such a name should not be openly mentioned was 
probably somewhat similar to that which is assigned by Herodotus : 
It was sonietlimg eiirtii/. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


.J.ixuAEV 29 th, 1878. 


JoHX Evaxs, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S., Praident, in the Chair. 


The notice convening the meeting ■was read. 

The minutes of the previous anniversary meeting -n'ere read 
and confirmed. 


The Teeascrer presented his Annual Statement of Eeceipts 
and Expenditure for 1877. On resigning his office, at the ex- 
piration of the period for which he had undertaken to hold it 
he congratulated the Institute on their freedom from debt. This 
result was due to the measures adopted by the Council two 
years ago, aided by strict economy in the office expenditure. 
In accordance with tlie wish expressed by the Auditors, that the 
total indebtedness of the Institute on the 31st of December 
should be given annually, Mr. Park Harrison stated that it 
amounted to £122 8s. To meet this there were, independent 
of the unsold Stock, Museum, and Library, the cash balances, 
£106 4s. 10c7, and overdue subscriptions of uncertain value, but 
more than sufficient to cover any liabilities. 


Mr. E. W. Be.vbrook moved, and i\Ir. E. B. Maetix seconded, 
the adoption of the Eeport, coupled with a special vote of thanks 
to the retiring Treasui'er. 
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Mr. B. F. Haetshohxe and Mr. J. F. C'ollixgwood were ap- 
pointed scrutineers of the ballot, which was then declared by 
the President to be opened. 

Mr. E. W. Beabeook then read the Eeport of Council, 
for 1877. 


Eepoet of CouxciL of the Axthropological Ixstitute of 
Geeat Beitaix and Ieelaxt) for 1877. 

The Institute has held fifteen Ordinary Meetings, and one 
Anniversary Meeting during the year, at which the foUowiug 
communications were read : — 

1. On the Admiralty Islands. By H. X. Mosely, Esq., F.H.S. 

2. On some Secent Excavations at Cissbury. By J. Park Harrison, Esq., 
M.A. 

3. Eeport to the Anthropometric Committee on the 2nd Surrey Eegiment of 
iliUtia. By Col. A. Lane Fox, F.R.S. 

4. On the Development of Language. By Henry Sweet, Esq. 

5. On the Classification of Arrow-heads. By W. Knowles, Esq. 

6. On Primitive Agriculture. By Miss A. W. Buctland. 

7. On the Portstewart Find. By W. Knowles, Esq. 

8. On Xon-Sepulchral Rude Stone Monuments. By M. J, Walhouse, Esq. 

9. On the Himalayan Origin of the Magyar. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 

10. On Anglicising and Gallieising of Surnames. By the Rev. Hector 
McLean. 

11. On Scottish Highland Language and People. By the Rev. Hector 
McLean. 

12. On a Kitchen Midden at Ventnor. By H. M. Westropp, Esq. 

13. On a Kitchen Midden at Tenby. By E. Laws, Esq. 

14. On the Brain-weights of the Chinese and Pelew Islanders. By Dr. 
Crochley Clapham. 

15. On Right-handedness. By Shaw, Esq. 

16. On the Mental Progress of .Animals. By Shaw, Esq. 

17. On the Rude Stone Monuments of North "Wales. By A. L. Lewis, Esq. 

18. On Coincidences in the Celtic and Maori Languages. By the Rev. "VA. 
Ross. 

19. On the Australian Languages and Customs. By the Rev. A. Mackenzie. 

20. On Eskimo Migrations. By Dr. John Rae. 

21. On the Earthworks at Portsmouth, Ohio. By Robert B. Holt, Esq. 

22. On a Rude Stone Monument in Kent. By -A. L. Lewis, Esq. 

23. On the Skulls of the Eskimo. By Dr. John Rae. 

24. On the Aborigines of Queensland. By Dr. John Beddoe. F E.S. 

25. On the Present State of the Question of the Antiquity of Man. By J ohn 
Evans, Esq., E.E.S. 

26. On the evidence afforded by the Caves of Great Britain as to the Anti- 
quity of Man. By Prof. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 

27. On the evidence afforded by the Gravels and Brick Earth. By Prof. 
T. McK. Hughes, M.A. 

28. On the Hyaena Bed in the Tictoria Cave. By E. H. Tiddeman, Esq., 
M.A. 

29. On Flint Implements from BallLntoy, co. Antrim. By W. J. Knowles, 
Esq. 

30. On the Stewarts Lake and Frazer Lake Indians, and two Legcmls of the 
Lani'lev Fort Indians. By Gavin Hamilton, Esq., communicated by Dr. John 
Rae. 
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31- On an underground structure in Yorkshire. By J. B. ilortimer, Esq. 

32. On Australia and Oceania. C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq. 

33. On the Spread of the Slares. Part I. The Croats. By H. H. Howorth, 
Esq. 

34. On the Castellieri dTstria. By Capt. B. F. Burton. H.B.lI. Consul. 

35. Notes on Socotra. By Capt. F. iX. Hunter, F.R.G.S. 

36. Notes on the Zaparos. By A. Simson, Esq., F.JR.O.S. 

37. On the Characteristics of the Malayo-Poiynesians. By the Bev. S. J. 
Whitmee. 

38. On worked Flints from Egypt. By J. Jukes-Browne, Esq. 

39. On the Gralleries of the Cave Pit, Cissbury, and recent Discoveries in its 
Vicinity. Bv J. Park Harrison, Esq., M.A. 

40. On reputed poisonous nature of arrows of the South Sea Islanders. By 
Dr. iXesser. 

Eighteen Ordinary Members have been elected during the 
year. 

Prof. T. Eupert Jones, F.E.S., has been elected an Honorary 
Member, Dr. Mayer and Prof Enrico GiglioE corresponding 
members. 

The Institute has lost through death Viscount Milton, Dr. 
F. M. Eickard, Mr. Edward Lord, Mr. Walter Bagehot, Mr. 
James C. Eichardson, Mr. W. SomerveU, Mr. Eobert Dunn, 
Mr. A. E. Adams, and IMr. Charles Brett ; and Mr. Thomas 
Wright, Hon. Member. 

The former and present state of the Institute with reejard to the 
number of Me mlers are shown in the folloiving Table. 


1 

Honorary. 

1 

Compounders.! 

i 

Annual 

Subscrihers. 

Total. 

January 1st, 1877- 

51 1 

05 

337 

4S3 

Since elected . . . . j 

; i 

+ 1 1 

+ 1 

+ 17 

+ 19 

Since deceased . . ; 

-1 i 

—3 i 

i —o 

1 

-9 

Since retired . . 



— 15 

-15 

Since compounded 


+ 1 

-1 

0 

January 1st, 1878 

51 

94 

1 

333 

478 


The following are the names of donors to the Library and 
Museum during the past year. 

Tlie Royal Society ; The Society of Arts and Sciences, Batavia ; the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg ; the Editor of Nature ; the Editor Revue 
Scientifique ; the G-eolcgists’ Association ; J. Jeremiah, Esq., Junr. ; the 
Amthropoiogicai Society of Berlin ; the Editor Materiaui pour Thistoire de 
1 homme ; the Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna ; the Canadian Institute ; 
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tlie Royal Historical and Archieological Association of Ireland ; James Hey wood, 
iCsq., F.R.S. ; Commander Cameron, R.iN^., C.B. ; Prof. Virchow ; A. L. Lewis, 
Esq. ; the Royal United Service Institution ; E. W. Rrabrook, Esq. ; the Royal 
Society of Victoria ; the Royal Greogmphical Society ; the Society of Antiquaries 
of London ; the Royal Asiatic Society ; Prof. F. V. Hayden ; Captain Harold 
HiUon, F.S.A. ; the American Association ; the Asiatic Society of Rental ; 
the Anthropological Society of Vienna ; A. J. Evans, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
John Evans, Esq., F.R.S. ; Dr. J. C. ^ilurray ; the Royal Institution 
of Cornwall ; A, R. Grote, Esq. ; Hyde Clarke, Esq. ; the Asiatic Society 
of Japan; Baron F. Von Huller; the Imperial Society of Xaturalists of 
Moscow ; the Editor Archiv fur Anthropologic ; Prof. G. Nieolucci ; M. 
Ernest Chantre ; Dr. James Fergusson ; the Social Science Association ; the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Amsterdam; the Davenport Academy ot x^atu^al 
Sciences ; the Smithsonian Institution; Royal Academy of Copenhagen ; Dr. J. 
Eopernicki ; the Austrian Government; the American Philosophical Society ; 
Charles Roberts, Esq. ; Dr. Paid Topinard ; the Royal Society of Tasmania ; Dr. 
Carlo Gracomini : Dr. H. P. BowcUtch ; the Manx Society ; the Executors of 
the late Henry Christy, Esq. ; W. H. Dali, Esq. ; Robert Clarke, Esq. ; the 
Cracow Academy of Sciences ; Prof. R. O. Cunningham, M.D. ; Col. Henry 
Yule, C.B. ; Prof. Enrico Giglioli ; Dr. Paul Broca ; Prof. A. Ecker ; Capt. 
R. F. Burton, F.R.G.3. ; C. Roberts, Esq. ; G. C. Steels, Esq. ; the State Board 
of Health, Massachusetts ; the American Medical Association ; the Berwickshire 
Naturalists’ Field Club ; Frederick Young, Esq. ; the Royal Colonial Institute ; 
the Xew Zealand Institute ; TIrs. Morgan; F. A. Allen, Esq. ; James^ McClel- 
land, Esq.; the British Association; the Devonshire Association; W. M. F. 
Petrie, Esq. ; Prof. T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. ; Otis T. Mason, Esq. ; C. V . 
Brooks, Esq. ; the Royal Geological Society of Ireland ; the Record Department, 
India Odice ; the Government of India, Home Department ; 0. D. Wright, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Canon Greenwell, F.R.S. ; Prof. G. RoUeston, F.R.S. 

jMr. Peacock moved, and Mr. J. Bonwick seconded tlie 
adoption of the Eeport, Carried. 

The Presidekt then delivered his Annual Address. 

In accordance with the custom of tliis Institute, I rise to 
deliver an anniversary address, which, following the example 
of several of those who have in former years occupied the 
Presidential chair, I propose to make rather retrospective than 
prospective in its character. 

With regard to the communications which during the past 
year have been addressed to the Institute, I think that we may 
congratulate ourselves that they have not iallen below those of 
previous years either in number or importance. I may, however, 
observe that our attention during that period has not been 
called to many papers which, in the classification of General 
Lane Fox, would rank under the heading of Comparative 
Anatomy, Biology and Sociology. Adopting his order of 
arrangement, I come first to — 
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Descriptive Ethxologt. — Under this head may be classified 
eight papers : — 

1. “ Australian Languages and Traditions,” by the Eev. C. C. 
Green way, ilr. Thomas Honey, ilr. MacDonald, Mr. John 
Eowley, and others, communicated, through the Colonial Secre- 
tary of E'ew South JVales, by Mr. Eidley. 

These reports are in continuation of others which have already 
appeared in our Journal, and contain many details as to the 
Kamilaroi and M^adwim language and traditions, and those of 
other parts of Western Australia from Melbourne in the south 
to Cape York in the north. 

The custom of the Bora, or initiation into manhood, is 
described from personal observation by Mr. Honery, of 
which also Mr. Macdonald gives some details. One curious 
feature mentioned by the latter is the construction of a 
low mound representing a man in the attitude in which 
the young men are made to lie while awaiting the ordeal 
of the Bora, 22 feet long, and 12 feet wide from hand to 
hand. The form of totemism and the limitations on marriage 
which prevail among the Kamilaroi and other tribes are well 
known, but I am not sure whether the method of catching 
turtles by means of a remora or sucking fish with a cord attached, 
which is in use among the natives at Cape York, has been previously 
noticed. The traditions with regard to the origin of some of the 
constellations appear also to be remarkable. 

2. “ Customs of the Stuart’s Lake Indian women, and those of 
the Fraser Lake tribes and Langley Fort legends,” from in- 
formation supplied by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, communicated by 
Doctor John Eae. In these papers are given some instances 
of the seclusion of women at certain periods and of their prohibi- 
tion from some kinds of food, such as have been observed in 
other parts of the world. The legends relate to the origin of 
rivers, lakes, and islands, and of the fur-producing animals. 

3. “ A Benedictine Missionary’s Account of the natives of 
Australia and Oceania from the Italian of Don Eudesindo 
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Salvado."’ This paper, compiled by Mr. Carmichael from the 
interesting work of Bishop Salvado, must rank under the head 
of “Descriptive Ethnology.” The work was published in 1851, 
and gives the experience of the Missionaries from Jan. 1846. 
It is of course impossible within the time at my command to 
give an abstract of the paper, but among the most curious 
features may be noticed the religious \dews of the Australians of 
Hew Hursia, such as their ideas of a soul w’hich on the death of 
the body remains like a bird among the trees, their belief in an 
Omnipotent Creator, now however dead, and in an author of 
evil who is always at work, and their neglect to worship the one, 
or to propitiate the other. Their belief in a great serpent Uocol 
which lives at the bottom of a deep pool, and wiU kill any 
natives that drink from it, may be compared with the serpent- 
beliefs of other races. Hot a little remarkable is the quickness 
attributed to the youthful Australians in learning letters and 
languages. Bishop Salvado’s observations as to the colour and hair 
of the "Western aborigines of Australia seem rather to mihtate 
against the conclusions w'hich he drew from the similarity of 
language in different parts of the country as to there being but 
one race ; for he states that in Western Australia he never met 
with more than one native who was black, and that the hair was 
not woolly, but often smooth and fair, thus bearing out the views 
of those who believe that representatives of at least two races of 
men are to be found in Australia. 

4. “ Hotes on Socotra,” by Captain E. M. Hunter, E.H. In 
this paper the author described his observations made in travelling 
through this Little-frequented island, which are to some ex- 
tent in disaccord with those of a previous explorer, Lieut. 
WeUstead. 

5. “ Hotes on the Zaparos,” by Mr. A. Simson. The customs 
of this tribe of Equador have been carefully studied by the 
author. The people are highly superstitious, but possessed of 
extraordinary powers of observation, so far as tracking the 
enemy or game is concerned. They abstain from certain meats, 
such as that of tapir and peccary. Their system of courtship, 
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in whicli the suitor deposits food near the dwelling of the obj ect 
of his affections, and learns his acceptance hy her taking it up 
and cooking it, and his rejection by its being left untouched, 
commends itself for simplicity. 

6. “ Characteristics of the Malayo-Polynesians,” by the Eev. 
S. J. Whitmee. Some curious observations are here made 
as to the superior position of the women of the Samoan 
group as compared with that of the women of the black 
Polynesians. Eank and title are in some cases hereditary 
among the former, and the author inclines to the opinion 
that this denotes a descent from a former higher state of culture. 
His remarks as to the difficulty of obtaining correct versions of 
native myths and poems are well deserving of attention. 

7. “ On the Andamanese and Xicobarese,” by General A. Lane 
Fox and ilr. E, Man. This paper was in illustration of a 
remarkable coEection of objects manufactured and used by 
these people. I am sorry not to be able on the present occasion 
to do more than mention its title. 

8. “ Ethnolog}' of the Motu, Xew Guinea,” by the Eev, W. Y. 
Turner, M.D. The great interest of this paper consists in the 
sketch it gives of the condition to which a people still in the 
Stone Age may attain. Although devoid of metal, various 
industries are pursued and even localized, pottery, for instance, 
being made at one village or settlement, armlets at another, and 
canoes at another. Barter is carried on to a great extent, 
clothing and even food being imported. Polygamy is not 
practised, and there is property in plantations. Though 
clothing is of the scantiest, ornaments are freely used, and an 
armlet of sheE also serves as a pocket. Though there is some 
behef in a future state, nothing appears to be buried with 
the dead for use in a future state of existence ; and though 
the widow is for a time compeEed to live in a hut close to or 
over her deceased husband, in a few years no trace of the grave 
remains. In some respects their customs are almost European. 
Black is the colour of mourning. Like the Jews of Poland and 
other countries the married women shave off their hair, and a 
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neighbouring tribe, the women of which wear a girdle or fringe 
somewhat open at the sides, are reproached, like the Spartan 
women of old, as or thigh-shewers. The Motu 

are regarded by Dr. Turner as Malay rather than Papuans, but 
there appear to be other races, such as the Koiari and Koiatapu, 
in the same district. The custom prevailing in Xew Guinea of 
building pile-dwellings, much like those of the Swiss lake 
settlements, has already been frequently noticed. 


AucH^bOLOGY . — Seventeen Papers. 

1. "On the Classification of Arrowheads,” by Mr. W. J. 
Knowles. In this paper, the author suggests the adoption of the 
terms, “ Stemmed, Indented, Triangular, Ovate, Lanceolate, Kite- 
shaped, and Lozenge-shaped,” as better adapted to e.vpress the 
various forms of stone arrowheads, than the terms suggested by 
Sir William WHde, Sir John Lubbock, General A. Lane Fox, 
or myself ; or he would admit the term leaf-shaped as com- 
prising the ovate and the lanceolate varieties. Without myself 
accepting aU Mr. Knowles’s conclusions as universally applicable, 
I think that the term “ indented,” is one wliich will be found of 
service, especially in describing a prevailing type of Irish 
arrowheads. 

2. “ Additional remarks on the Find of Preliistoric Objects at 
Portstewart,” by Mr. J. W. Knowles. This paper is supple- 
mentary to one which was read at the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast, giving an account of a large number of 
stone implements and bones, in the sand-ldlls, near the shore at 
Londonderr}^. Among the objects found is one of the so-called 
oval tool-stones, which the author regards as being of the same 
age as the flint implements found at Portstewart and in the 
countr}' adjoining, and as having been used in their manufacture. 
He can hardly have been aware that the same class of tool- 
stones is found in Scandinavia, often associated with iron 
weapons and tools, as for instance in the Tliorsbjerg Moss 
Find. 
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3. “ On J^’on-Sepulchral Eude Stone Monuments,” by Mr. 
M. J. 'V\’'alhouse. In tbis paper the author, from his own ex- 
perience in India, brings numerous facts together which are well 
calculated to throw light on the possible origin and meaning of 
monuments in other countries, and of far earlier date. The 
pding up of cairns, commemorative of mortal accidents, and to 
which each passing traveller contributes a stone ; the formation 
of alignments and enclosures marked by large blocks of stone ; 
the erection of standing stones, and even of trilithons ; and the 
construction of dolmens or cromlechs are all in practice at the 
present day. Many of these latter megalithic structures are 
open on one side and are in use as a kind of rock-temple, in 
which, curiously enough, polished stone celts are often among 
the sacred objects deposited. Although these open-sided struc- 
tures are free-standing and non-sepulchral, some of them are 
sculptured inside with figures commemorative of widow immo- 
lation, and it is the custom of certain tribes to deposit a long 
waterwom pebble in the dolmen on the occasion of a death. 
Such a custom may be significant of the modern form of temple 
being in some sense a derivative from an earlier form of sepul- 
chral monument. The latter part of this paper is devoted to 
notices of stone-worsliip, a practice which appears to have pre- 
vailed from the earliest times unto the present day. It seems to 
me not improbable, that in some instances, the stones thus 
venerated may have been of meteoric origin. The universal 
prevalence of this custom, which has been largely insisted upon 
by Sir John Lubbock and Mr. E. B. Tylor, is very remarkable. 
To use the words of the latter,* “We may stiU say with Tacitus, 
describing the conical pular which stood instead of an image to 
represent the Paphian Venus, ' et ratio in obscuro.’ ” Curiously 
enough, there now exists, near the site of Catalima in Cyprus,! 
pointed stone, stdl 6 feet 7 inches above the ground, and with a 
small hole, about 9 inches by 5 inches through the centre, in 
which the young girls of the village deposit their glass jewellery, 

* Prim. Cult., Tol. ii, p. 152. 

+ Di Cesnola, “ Cyprus,” p. 188. 
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when they break it either when they are married or betrayed 
by their lovers ; while the older women resort to the monolith 
and offer votive tapers, in the hope of being cured of bodily 
ailments. 

4. “ On a Kitchen-Midden at Ventnor,” by Mr. Hodder M. 
Westropp. Strictly speaking, this paper contained a notice of 
two kitchen-middens, if not more, one of which, like that in the 
Island of Herm, explored by the late Mr. J. W. Flower, is of 
Eoman or post-Eoman date. The most remarkable object 
found is a small urn, which is described as ornamented with a 
band of coralline seaweed around it. I have not seen it, but 
from a fragment of another vessel shown me by Mr. Westropp, 
I am doubtful whether the presumed coralline does not consist 
merely of the branching lines of adhesion of the wetted surface 
of the clay to the hand or some smooth tissue. 

5. “ On a Kitchen-^ilidden found in a Cave, near Tenby, Pem- 
brokeshire, and explored by Mr. Wilmot Power,” by Mr. Edward 
Laws. In this cave of little Hoyle or Longbury Bank, were 
foimd confusedly mixed together, bones of ox, goat, sheep (?), 
horse, dog, swine, and roebuck, and shells of oyster. Limpet, mussel, 
cockle, whelk, and periwinkle ; together with a bone needle and 
some other stone and bone implements and pottery. In this 
“ hotch-potch,” as the author terms it, were portions of the 
remains of at least six human beings, one of whom, at all events, 
was dolichocephalic. The author suggests that we have here 
an instance of cannibahsm, and that the cave may possibly have 
been occupied by Iberian allophyhans. The cave, however, is 
without stalagmite, and appears to have been occupied in his- 
toric times, as Eoman pottery, as weU as coarser ware turned on 
wheel were found in it. I must confess, that it appears to me a 
case in which great caution must be exercised in drawing 
conclusions. 

6. “ On some Eude Stone Monuments of Xorth Wales,” by Mr. 
A. L. Lewis. This paper contains descriptions of the dolmen in 
the park of Plas Xewydd, a small dolmen on the top of the 
Great Orme's Head, a chambered monument at Tyn-y-coed 
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Farm, near Bettws-y-coed, a standing stone near Aber, and a 
circle called Y-Meinen-Hirion. The principal point insisted on 
by the author is the presence, in connection ’«'ith this circle, of a 
large outlying stone towards the north-east, wliich he regards as 
pointing out the direction in which the sun first appears above 
the horizon at midsummer. In this he finds further support of 
the \'iews he has advocated on former occasions, the presence of 
such outlying stones having been obseiwed not only at Stone- 
henge and the EoU-rieh, but in connection with other circles of 
this character. 

7. “ The Earthworks of Portsmouth, Ohio,” by Mr. E. B. Holt. 
These are stated to consist of extensive terraces, enormous 
mounds and ditches, long lines of parallel embankments, and 
models of animals on a gigantic scale. With regard to the ter- 
races, however, wliich rise in one instance 19 feet, and in 
another 37 feet, above those below them, it is a great question 
■with me whether they are in any way of human origin. They 
appear to me to be rather river terraces such as are well knnwn 
to geologists, and to mark the level of former floods of the 
Ohio and Scioto Eivers. The earthworks are remarkable and on 
a large scale ; a large “ temple,” consisting of three concentric 
circles, the outer one of which is 640 feet in diameter. In the 
centre is a mound, rising 45 feet above the surrounding surface. 
The skuEs from small mounds in the neighbourhood are always 
brachy cephalic, while others, from places where the interments 
appear to have been made -with less ceremony, are doKcho- 
cephalic. It is suggested that they testify to the presence of 
two races, the one dominant and the other servile. However 
this may be, the remains of ironworks seem to require further 
investigation, and curious matter for speculation is afforded by 
the large sheets of mica deposited in piles as if for use, which 
have been brought to light by excavations. 

8. “ On a Eude Stone Monument in Kent,” by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis. This is situated about a mile and a half from Snodlaud 
Station, at a place called Coldrum Lodge. There appears to be 
there the remains of a sepulchral chamber, formed of two stones. 
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9 or lO feet long, and 5 to 7 feet lugh, as well as a portion of 
what may have been an oval of stones of smaller size. 

Of the thi'ee next papers belonging to this class I shall speak 
presently, as they in fact formed the basis of our discussion on 
the anticpiity of man. They were as follows : — 

9. “ On the Evidence afforded by the Caves of Great Britain 
as to the Antic|uity of Man,” by Professor W. Boyd Dawkins. 

10. “ On the evidence afforded by the Gravels and Brick- 
earths,” by Professor T. !Mclvenny Hughes. 

11. “ On the Age of the Hytena Bed at the Victoria Cave, 
Settle, and its bearing on the Antiquity of Man,” by Mr. E. H. 
Tiddeman. 

12. “ Elint Implements and Associated Eemains found near 
BaUintoy, co. Antrim,” by Mr. W. J. Knowles. Like those from 
Port Stewart, these objects were found near the sea-shore, but 
in this case there appeai-s to have some traces of habitations, 
and possibly old floors. Scrapers were numerous, and a kind of 
chopper is also mentioned. In the wall of one of these dweUing- 
places a so-called tool-stone was found, which the author regards 
as belonging to the Stone Age. As I have abeady observed, 
there can be no doubt of the analogous form in Denmark 
belonging to the Early Iron Age. I can see no reason for 
assigning an earher date to the Irish specimens, but if in this 
instance the tool-stone and the scrapers could be proved to be 
contemporaneous, I sliould more readily accept the scrapers as 
belonging to the age of iron then I should the tool-stone as 
belonging to that of stone. As 1 have elsewhere observed, I 
have myself bought flints trimmed to the scraper form, but in 
use at the present day for striking a Eght. I have indeed figured 
an example.* 

13. “ On an Underground Structure at Driffield, Yorkshire,” 
by Mr. J. E. Mortimer. This paper relates to a flue-like cavity, 
walled and covered over with slabs of chalk, and bearing strong 
evitleuce of having been exposed to the action of fire. A similar 

* Anoieiit Stom? Iiupleni™U, fig. 2C2. 
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structure is mentioned as lia^dng been found near Beverley. 
Their contents prove them to he of Eoman date, but their use 
is uncertain. The author regards them as of the nature of 
hj’pocausts. 

14 " Flint Implements from Eg}’pt,” by Mr. A. Jukes Browne. 
The objects described are for the most part flakes, trimmed 
or worn at the sides or ends, and some arrow-heads of 
a long pointed form and not chisel-ended like the ordinary 
Egyptian type of arrow-head. Different forms of instruments 
seem to prevail at ditferent places in the neighbourhood of 
Helwan, which the author regards as indicative of separate 
manufactures having existed for producing different classes of 
instruments. It is, however, a question whether the implements 
themselves are not merely such as have been worn out or lost, 
and if so, their differences in character would be merely significant 
of flint having been used in the working of different materials 
or shapes, at the different places where these objects are found. 

15. “ On the Galleries in the Cave Pit, Cissbury, and recent 
discoveries in its vicinity,” by Mr. J. Park Harrison. With 
regard to the pits themselves, the author thinks that though 
excavated for the purpose of obtaining flint, some remained in 
subsequent use as refuges or storehouses. In the neighbom-hood 
of the deep shafts wliich have been so often described, he found 
several shallow pits containing animal bones, pottery, a weaving 
comb, an iron pruning hook, and other objects, probably of late 
Eoman or post-Eoman date. These pits Mr. Park Harrison 
regards as sepulchral, but on this subject there is a great diversity 
of opinion. 

16. “ On the discovery of Palteolithic Implements in the 
VaEey of the Axe.” In this short paper I place on record the 
discovery of a number of instriuuents of chert, in a gravel-pit 
near Chard, which have for the most part been obtained through 
the efforts of Mr. D’Urban, of the Albert Memorial Museum, 
Exeter, though some isolated specimens have been found farther 
to the west. This is the first instance of Palaeolithic implements 
having been found in numbers west of Bournemouth. 
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17. “ More Castellieri,” by Captain Eichard Burton. In this 
some’W’bat digressive paper a Evely topographical account is 
given of the Istrian Peniusula, -Rdth notices of its various antiqui- 
ties, and especially the Castellieri, of some of which the same 
author has given details in a pre\’ious communication. 

The papers to be classed under the head of 

Ethxology 

have not been numerous. They consist of the following five 
papers : — 

1. “ Eskimo Migrations,” by Dr. John Eae. In controverting 
the opinion that the Arctic Highlanders of the north-west of 
Greenland reached that place without touching the American 
continent, the author points out that the Eskimos are a people 
always ready to adapt themselves to chcumstances, and that 
whether their huts were built of stone, wood, or snow, whether 
they bum wood or oil for heating purposes ; whether they use 
harpoons and lances, or bows and arrows, and whether they use 
large luggage boats or sealskin sledges — are questions not of race 
but of geographical surroundings. 

2. “On the Aborigines of Central Queensland,” by Dr. 
Beddoe. This paper mainly consists of materials gathered 
on the spot by Mi-. Eobert Christison, whose experience is cal- 
culated to give a far better character to these aborigines than 
that which is usually assigned to them. Many are of good 
stature and possessed of good muscidar development, even of the 
legs. Their spears, tomahawks, waddies, and other weapons, are 
much Eke those used m other parts of Australia, and they are 
very skilful in the use of the boomerang. 

3. “ On the Ethnology of Germany. The Migrations of the 
Saxons.” 

4. “ On the Spee.\d of the SiAVS.” Part I, the Croats. 

In the first series of these valuable papers, of which it is 
beyond my power to give an abstract, Mr. Howorth continues 
his detailed account of the early history of the Saxons — a subject 
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in 'wMch we as Englislimen are especially interested. WMle in 
the second he enters into a similar investigation with regard to 
the Croats, towards whom, as weR as towards other Slav races, 
recent events have done much to direct attention. 

CoJiPAEATiVE Axatoiiy . — Three papers. 

1. " On the Brain-weights of some Chinese and Pelew 
Islanders,” by Dr. Crochley Clapham. After pointing out the truth 
of Wagner’s conclusion that superiority of size of brain cannot be 
regarded as a constant accompaniment of superiority of inteRect, 
the author cites his own experience of the brain-weight in 
716 cases of insanity in which he found the average weight 
for males to be 48'149 oz. avoirdupois, and for females, 43’872, 
or higher than those deduced by Dr. Robert Boyd from an 
examination of 2,086 sane brains. In the case of 16 brains 
belonging to the “ CooRe,” or lowest grade of Chinese society, 
the weights were, male 50'45 oz. and female 45 ’45 oz., whRe 
of 4 male Pelew Islanders, fishermen, the weight was 49'375 oz. 
This remarkable excess in weight seems to be balanced by a 
marked deficiency in the number and depth of the secondary 
convolutions of the brain, and a want of depth in the grey 
matter. There is also an almost simian symmetry of the two 
hemispheres. The skulls of the Pelew Islanders were remark- 
ably doRchocephahc. The author was inclined to connect the 
large size of the brain with its being essentiaRy musciRo-motor 
in function. 

2. “ On Eight-handedness,” by Mr. Shaw. This paper contains 
rather a coRection of some few facts in connection with right- 
and left -handedness than any attempt to explain the phenomena. 
Left-handedness appears to foRow such arbitrary rrdes, even in the 
same famRy, that it appears to me possible, I wiR not say pro- 
bable, that Rke some deformations of the skuR it may be con- 
nected with the manner in which the chRd has been principaRy 
carried during infancy, and that this again may be connected with 
the use by the mother of one breast in preference to the other. 
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As has already been pointed out by others, the more direct supply 
of blood to the one side than to the other may also have much to 
do with the question. 

3. “ On Eskimo Skulls,” by Dr. John Eae. Dr. Eae calls atten- 
tion to the marked difference between the skulls of the Eskimos 
near Behring’s Strait and of those inliabiting Greenland, the 
former being brachycephahc and the latter doEchocephaEc, 
while the natives of the intermediate coast from the Copper- 
mine Eiver eastward have mesocephahc skulls. He suggests as a 
cause for this difference the probable intermixture of the 
Eskimo race vdth the Xorth American Indians on the one hand 
and Danish settlem on the other, and expresses an opinion that 
the pure Eskimo is to be found between the Coppermine 
Eiver and the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 

Biology . — Tvjo Papers. 

1. “ On the Mental Progress of Animals dui’ing the Human 
Period,” by Mr. Shaw. This paper, though short, is extremely 
suggestive and opens out a line of thought which may profitably 
be pursued by all who are interested in tracing the inter- 
dependence of the different forms of life at any period. In 
connection with this subject, I venture to caE the attention of 
English observers to the work of Mr. J. C. Houzeau,* “ Etudes 
sur les Facultes Mentales des animaux comparees a ceUes de 
r Homme, par un Voyageur natuiuEste,” which, though not 
tracing the influence that the appearance of man has had on 
the lower unimals , wfll be foimd to contain much valuable infor- 
mation on the mental powers of animals and the early con- 
dition of the human race. 

2. “An inquiry into the reputed Poisonous iSTature of the 
Arrows of the South Sea Islanders,” by Dr. Messer, E.H. The author 
is led to doubt the potency of the poisons used on these arrows, and 
seems inclined to attribute their fatal effect in producing a 
disease identical with traumatic tetanus more to morbid mental 


* Mores, 1S72, 2 voU, Svo. 
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disturbance than to active poison. Analysis by Professor Busk 
failed to detect any tetanizing ingredient on an arrow from 
Malluolo, but it has been suggested that what after some months 
is harmless, may originally have been deadly. If the virus is 
derived from long contact with a putrid human body, it may 
well at first be deadly, but in that case it is remarkable that the 
symptoms should differ so materially from those of blood- 
poisoning. 

Philology. — Four Papers. 

1. “ Himalayan Origin and Connection of the Magyar and 
Ugrian,” by Mr. Hyde Clarke. In this paper the author attempts 
to establish the relation of the languages of the Ugrian order 
with those of the Himalayan group, especially those of East 
Hepaul, and would extend the influence of a Himalayan centre 
into Africa. He points out that among the tribes of Xepaul are 
to be counted the Magar, and gives examples of affinities 
between common words in Magar and Magyar. According to 
Mr. Solymos, who took part in the discussion of the paper, the 
Hungarian Magyar tradition is that their ancestors came across 
the Ural from Asia. 

2. “The Scottish Highland Language and People,” by the 
Eev. Hector Alaclean. Mr. Maclean disputes the propriety of 
dividing the ancient Continental Kelts into two branches, the 
one Gadhelic and the other Kimric. He thinks that if some of 
the Keltic dialects of the east and south-east of Scotland could be 
recovered, the two branches of Kimric and Gaelic Kelts would 
be found to be but the extremes of one great continuous people. 
The Caledonii of Tacitus he considers to be a different people 
from those of subsequent writers, and regards the Scottish 
Highlanders of the present day as a commixture of several 
races. 

3. “ Curious Coincidences in the Celtic and Maori Vocabulary,’’ 
by the Eev. W. Eoss. This short paper adduces a number of 
coincidences between two languages geograpliically so wide 
apart, not as any proof of affinity between them, but rather as 
suggestive that many languages and families still carry with 
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them some of the characteristics of a prehistoric and primeval 
speech, the commom patrimony of the human race. 

4. “ On the Anghcizing and Gallicizing of Surnames,” by the 
Eev. Hector Maclean. 

Sociology . — One Fajyer. 

“Primitive Agriculture,” by Miss A. W. Buckland. This 
paper contains many useful facts and interesting speculations, 
both as to the origin of the various cereals and other plants 
cultivated for food, and the means and instruments used for 
their cultivation. Perhaps the most important part is that 
which is devoted to the history of the cultivation of maize. 
The author observes, that if archieologists will look ■with 
unprejudiced eyes, they wdl yet find representations of this 
plant among the sculptures of Egypt and Greece. Curiously 
enough Leake in his “ Humismata Hellenica,” doubtingly describes 
a coin of Psestum as bearing upon it a branch of maize ; but on 
the other hand, Hieronymus Bock, writing in 1539, mentions the 
great Welsch-korn, foreign corn or maize, among the newly 
imported grain which rendered Germany an AraSm/ehT’. More- 
over, the symbol on the coin of Ptestum is certainly not maize. 
I may just mention, for the sake of those who are not already 
acquainted with the book, that a mass of valuable information 
with regard to the origin of cultivated plants and trees and 
of domesticated animals ■will be found in Victor Hehn’s work, 
“ Kulturpflanzen imd Hausthiere.”* 

Such is a necessarily short and imperfect account of most of 
the forty papers which, during the last year, have been communi- 
cated to us. As has not unfrequently been the case before, the 
Archseological papers have been the most numerous ; but I hope 
this will not be attributed to any presumed archseological pro- 
cKvities on the part of your President. I must again repeat, that 
though this Institute is ready to receive any communications 
bearing on the history and progress of the human race, yet that 

* “ Helm, Kulturpflanzen, p. 438, 8vo, jBei'liii, 1874. 
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papers bearing more directly on bis moral and physical con- 
dition are better adapted for discussion at its meetings than 
Archreological essaj’s, such as might with propriety, be addressed 
to some of our Arehteological Societies. 

Our meetings have been fairly well attended, but perhaps 
the most important was that already mentioned, which 
was devoted to the discussion of the present condition of 
the question as to the Antiquity of Man, and at which 
the three papers already enumerated were read by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, Professor Hughes, and 3Ir. Tiddeman. It was 
of course impossible within the limi ts of a single evening 
to do full justice to the subject, but the manner in which 
it was approached by treating of the evidence afforded by 
the caves, and the gravels and brick-earths of this country was 
perhaps the best that could have been adopted, and so far as 
Britain is concerned, enabled those who took part in the 
discussion to bring their ■views forward in a comprehensive 
manner. The question as to the time involved in the changes 
in the faima and the configuration of the surface since the 
Palieolithic period, may be discussed ■with quite as great 
advantage from a purely English point of \-iew, as from one 
embracing a larger area; and to some extent this will hold 
good ■with regard to the question which has been raised whether 
the palaeolithic implements of the river-gravels may not be 
referred to an inter-glacial period. On this point the e-vidence, 
to my mind, is conclusive that many of the beds containing 
the implements are posterior in date to the middle glacial sands 
and gravels, and the chalky boulder clay of the east of England 
as defined by Mr. Searles Wood, Jun. ; though I am ready to 
admit that it is still an open question whether some of the 
glacial deposits of the north of England and of Scotland may 
not possibly belong to a more recent period or even sjmchronize 
with the palaeolithic implement-bearing beds of the south and 
east of England. As to the relics of human workmanship, 
thought to have been discovered in beds of Phocene and even 
Miocene Age in Italy, S^witzerland, and France, I must again 
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on the present occasion repeat the •n'ords of caution which I 
ventured to address to you in May last. In Italy, I think that 
there are not a few naturahsts who agree with me in regarding 
the incisions on the fossil hones of whale from the neighbourhood 
of Sienna, as being the work of some other than human agency, 
and with regard to the Wetzikon staves, I have heard an 
opinion expressed by a competent observer who had the 
opportimity of examining them, that they might after all turn 
out to be the knots or bases of branches from a stem of fir, the 
rest of which had more readily decayed than these parts which 
are so highly charged with turpentine. But while strongly 
insisting on the necessity of caution in accepting evidence, I 
cannot do otherwise than again express my belief that we shall 
eventually find traces of man of earlier date than that which 
can be assigned either to the caves or river gravels of Western 
Europe. It is I think rather in the sunny lands of the east and 
south, than in the more temperate west or colder north, that 
these traces will be discovered, and I hope that Indian geologists 
will ere long solve in a satisfactory manner the date and origin 
of the so-called laterite deposits of Madras. Farther east in 
Borneo there appears a chance of some cave explorations being 
carried on which may possibly throw some light on the date of 
man’s appearance in that part of the globe. Mr. Everett, whose name 
as a naturalist is well known, and who has already carried on 
some cave explorations in Borneo, has expressed his wiUingness 
to devote a year to further researches, provided the necessary 
funds are forthcoming, and I am now in correspondence with him, 
giving him the guarantee that his expenses will be met. The 
Eoyal Society has already voted a sum in aid of the research, 
and I must venture to appeal to all those who are interested 
either in the early history of man, or in palajontology, to assist 
me in raising the by no means inconsiderable amount for which 
I have made myself responsible. I will only add under this 
head that any proceeds from the cave explorations will be placed 
at the disposal of the British Museum, and the duplicates not 
required for that institution, at the disposal of a committee. 
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I have already said enough and more than enough as to the 
proceedings of our Institute during the last year. I must now 
add a few words with regard to some of the books having a more 
or less direct bearing upon our science, which have appeared in 
tliis country within the same period. 

First among these, I must place Canon GreenweU’s long-ex- 
pected work on British Barrows. In it he gives an account of 
no less than 234 tumuli of different kinds, which have been 
opened under his immediate superintendence, in different parts 
of England, for the most part in Yorkshire. 

Of each of these, full details are given, while the introduction 
consists of a valuable essay on the nature and characteristics of 
the different forms of sepulchral moimds, the various methods of 
interment, and the implements, arms, ornaments, and pottery 
found in the graves. It would be out of place here to enter into 
details, but I hope that many of my hearers are already in pos- 
session of the book, the value of which is enhanced to anthro- 
pologists by the careful description of the figures of thirteen of 
the skulls, from the pen of Professor Eolleston, who has 
appended instructive essays on the series of prehistoric crania, 
and on the flora and fauna of neohthic times. 

The splendidly illustrated work of Dr. Schhemann, giving the 
results of his excavations at Mycente and Tiryns, must also not 
be passed over in silence. The light thrown by these explora- 
tions on the early civilization of Greece and its funeral customs 
can hardly as yet be fully appreciated, but taken in conjunction 
with the “ Trojan discoveries” of the same enthusiastic explorer, 
and with those of Di Cesnola in Cy^irus, they open up a new 
chapter in the history of the progress of the human race. The 
actual anthropological details given by Dr. Schliemann are 
scanty, but the bones from the tombs of Mycenm are preserved 
in the National Museum at Athen.s, and will no doubt be the 
subject of future examination. I must express a hope that 
some more “ faithful Kkeness ” of the ‘‘ tolerably well-preserved ” 
head from the first sepulchre will be given than that in Fig. 454, 
in which the “ thirty-two beautiful teeth,” described in the text. 
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are sliown as of uniform size, and all crowded into about three- 
quarters of the jaws. 

Some of the skulls exhumed by General di Cesnola are de- 
posited in the Anthropological Museum at Turin. His hook 
vies with that of Schliemann in the number and beauty of its 
illustrations, though, for the most part, his discoveries may he 
referred to a somewhat later period. Eegarded from a philo- 
logical point of view, the discovery of numerous Cypriote 
inscriptions, and the key, which, thanks to the late Mr. George 
Smith, Dr. Samuel Birch, and the late Dr. Brandis, we now pos- 
sess to the remarkable syllabic Cypriote alphabet, seem hkely to 
bear important fruits. 


Folk-Lore Society. 

Another ev'ent which will be of some interest to this Institute 
is the formation of a Folk-Lore Society, intended to preserve 
some record of om popular fictions and traditions, our super- 
stitions, and ancient customs. The intention of its founders is 
that it should also extend the field of its labours to the folk-lore 
of the Continent of Europe and of Aboriginal races. While 
deprecating the foundation of too large a number of societies, I 
hope that it will prove that this new institution will find a field 
for its labours, which has to a great extent been hitherto unap- 
propriated, and that its researches, so far from interfering with 
those of this Institute, may afford assistance to such of its 
members as are more particularly interested in this phase of our 
pursuit. 

Axtheopological Exhibition. 

There is only one subject more which I need mention, and 
that has to do with the future, rather than with the past, I mean 
the approaching exhibition in connection with anthropological 
science, at Paris. With such names as De Quatrefages, Broca, 
De Mortdlet, Topinard, and Hovelacque, upon its organising 
committee, we cannot doubt of its success ; and I hope that 
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antliropologists in tliis country aviU co-operate to tlie best of 
their ability with our friends on the other side of the Channel, 
and bear in miud that of all the nations of Europe, there is none 
which has entered more heartily into anthropological studies, or 
done more to advance their progress, than France. 

I have only now to express a hope that, during the year on 
which we are now entering, our Institute may continue to pros- 
per, the number of its members to grow, and the interest felt by 
the educated public in all anthropological and ethnological sub- 
jects to increase ; and to offer my thanks to the Officers and 
Council of the Institute for their cordial co-operation with me 
during the past year, and to the members generally, for the con- 
sideration they have shown me since I have had the honour of 
occupying your presidential chair. 

Mons. Eeclcs moved, and JIi’. Hyde Cl-VEKE seconded a vote 
of thanks to the President ; and that the Address be printed in 
the Journal of the Institute. 

Carried by acclamation. 

OBircAET Notice of THO^us Weight, M.A., Hoxoeaey 

MEilBEK. 

The distiuguished antiquary, Mr. Thomas Wright, was born at 
Ludlow iu 1810, and received the rudiments of his education in 
the Grammar School there. Thence he proceeded to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated ; and where thus early 
in life he distinguished himself by researches in the precious 
MSS. of the libraries. One of his college friends was the late 
emiuent Saxon scholar, John MitcheU Kemble, who in the pre- 
face to his translation of the Saxon epic poem, Beowulf, pays a 
high compliment to Thomas Wright. With J. 0. Halliwell (now 
Phillipps), the great Shakespearean scholar, he also became inti- 
mate, and their friendship was lasting. In some early 
publications, such as the “ Eeliquise Antiquie,” in two vols., they 
were associated. 

On quitting Cambridge he at once made choice of his way of 
life. He dedicated himself to literature, and, coming direct to 
the metropolis, entered on the arduous career of authorship. On 
the whole, his early career was successful. He supported himself 
by his pen, and won a reputation which gained for him many 
and valuable friendships. Guizot appreciated his worth, and 
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secured for Mm at an early age the distinction of being one of 
the Corresponding Members of the Trench Institute. 

In 1843 he joined ilr. Eoach Smith in founding the British 
Archteological Association, and this was the beginning of many 
actiTe steps taken in the interests of archaeology wMch should 
be remembered trith gratitude. 

The names of Mr. lYright’s principal works will be familiar to 
all our Members. For the Percy, the Caxton, and Early English 
Text Societies, and of the Eoxburgh and Warton Clubs, he did 
fine editorial work, while, by more popular books, he gave 
impetus to the study of the treasures of the past. To the general 
public he is best known by “ The Celt, the Koman, and the 
Saxon,” wMch passed through three editions ; “ England under 
the House of Hanover,” 1848 ; “ Popular Superstitions of Eng- 
land,” 1845 ; “ Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England 
during the Middle Ages “ Womankind in lYestern Europe,” 
“ The Life of GiUray and beyond all in respect of popularity, Ms 
“ History of Caricature and the Grotesque in Literature and Art.” 
It may be interesting to add that it was at the special request of 
Hapoleon III. that he translated tlie Imperial “ Life of Julius 
Caesar ” into English. 

In 1853 Mr. Wright became a member of the Ethnological 
Society of London, and in 1857 was elected secretary, in succes- 
sion to Mr. Pilchard CidL 

In 1858, and again in 1862, 1864, 1865, 1866 and 1868, he 
served as one of the Secretaries of the Section of Geography 
and Ethnology in the British Association. 

In 1860 it was resolved by the Council of the Ethnological 
Society that Mr. Wright’s labour on their behalf had become so 
onerous as to demand assistance, and Dr. Hunt was accordingly 
appointed as Ms colleague. 

At the Cambridge meeting of the British Association in 1862, 
and afterwards before the Ethnological Society, he read an 
account of the human remains found in the excavations at 
Wroxeter, wMch were, as he pointed out, of three classes : 1st, 
the regidar cemetery of Eoman Uricomum, outside its walls ; 
2nd, remains found witMn tlie city, probably of persons 
massacred when it was taken and destroyed ; 3rd, other skele- 
tons interred within the walls, which presented a peculiar 
obliquity of shape, wMch he attributed to artificial deformation. 
By 1863, Dr. Himt had formed the resolution of establishing the 
Anthropological Society of London, and had accordingly retired 
from his association with Mr. "Wright in the Ethnological 
Society, Ms place being supphed by Mr. Francis Gallon. Dr. 
Hunt showed Ms respect for Ms late coEeague, however, by 
immediately proposing Mr. Wright’s election as one of the 
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twenty-five Honorary Members of tbe Anthropological Society, 
and as it is the good fortune of this Institute to inherit every 
graceful act of both of the Societies of which it is composed, 
Mr. AYright became by that fact an Honorary Member of the 
Anthropological Institiite on its formation. 

In 1865 Mr. Galton retired from the Secretaryship of the 
Ethnological Society, and was succeeded by ilr. D. W. Hash, 
Mr. Wright continuing in office. 

On 21st Hovember, 1865, he read before the Society an im- 
portant paper on the true assignation of the bronze weapons, &c., 
supposed to indicate a bronze age in \Yestern and Horthern 
Europe, in which he attacked the received opinions with earnest- 
ness and great learning, seeking to show that leaf-shaped bronze 
weapons bear a resemblance amounting to identity with the 
swords figured on Eoman coins and monuments. That he never 
saw cause to withdraw these opinions appears from his repeti- 
tion of them in his latest work, entitled “ Uriconium,” though 
a paper in reply was read on 13th March, 1866, by Sir John 
Lubbock and Mr. E. Lubbock. 

On 24th April, 1866, Mr. Wright read a paper on the inter- 
course of the Eomans with Ireland, in answer to an article which 
had appeared in the Anthropological Eeview, iv. 180 (not 266, 
as wrongly indexed). Mr. Wright maintained the existence, 
during the whole period of the Eoman power in Britain, of 
Eoman settlements in the north-east of Ireland. 

On 26th June, 1866, Mr. Wright exhibited to the Society a 
drawing of a bronze dagger, said to have been found at Wroxeter. 

In 1869 Mr. Wright and Mr. Nash both retired from the 
office of secretary, and Mr. Wright was elected Vice-President, 
an office whtch he continued to hold tdl the Ethnological Society 
was merged in this Institute. 

It will thus be seen that Ethnological Science owes him, 
besides the important papers to which reference has been made, 
twelve years’ ser\dces as Secretary of that Society, as well as 
editorial work throughont the whole of its Second Series of 
Transactions, forming seven volmnes. 

It may be added that Mr. Wright was for many years an 
Honorary Member of a Society with which this Institute has 
always enjoyed a close alhance — the Eoyal Society of Literature. 

In 1837 he was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiq^uaries 
of London, and retired from the Society in 1876, having in the 
meanwhile made some valuable contributions to Archceologia. 

His long and useful life closed on Sunday, December 23rd, 
1877, and his funeral took place at Brompton Cemetery on the 
29th of the same month. 

The titles of his books ffil many pages of Allibone, and of Ids 
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contributionf? to current literature no record has been kept. He 
was simply indefatigable in production, and it has been truly 
remarked that “ no Englishman of our times has so intelligently 
treated so many different departments of Literary research.” 

Most of the accounts of Ms life which have appeared omit 
mention, for example, of his “ Christianity in Arabia,” and of 
“ Two volumes of Vocabularies dlustrating the general Archteo- 
logy and History of our Coimtry, and the forms of elementary 
education and of the languages spoken in our country from the 
10th to the 18th century ; and Feudal Manuals of English 
Histor}',” compiled at the request and at the exclusive cost of 
Mr. Joseph Mayer. 

His services to literature, in branches which are certainly not 
those that lead to fortune, were not ungracefully acknowledged 
in his later years hy an annual grant from Her Majesty’s Ci\dl 
list. 

Mr. William Sawj-er happily describes him as “ one of the 
most indefatigable of authors and kindliest of men. In anti- 
quarian circles the name of Thomas "Wright is known and respected 
aU over the world ; the work he did is valued ; the impulses 
he gave are felt.” 

Dr. Charles Pickering died in Boston, March 18th. He was 
born in Susquehanna, co. Pennsylvania, November 10th, 1805. 
He was a graduate of Havard, in the class of 1823, and of the 
Medical College of 1826. He was a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and of the American Philosophical 
Society, was the Naturalist of the H.S. exploring expedition 
under Commodore IVilkes in 1838 — 1842, practised medicine in 
Philadelphia for several years, and afterwards removed to Boston. 
Besides the report of his exploring expecUtion, he was the author 
of several valuable scientific publications. 

The exploring expedition returned, lea-vung certain countries 
that required to be visited to complete the survey of the globe. 
Accordingly, after remaining a little over a year at "Washington, 
Dr. Pickering set out alone in 1843 for Malta, Egypt, down the 
Bed Sea to Zanzibar, and thence to Bombay, returning after an 
absence of twenty-two months. He then prepared and published 
his work on “ The Eaces of Man and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion. ” — A meri ca n Nat u ra I ist. 
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The scrutineers then brought in their report of the ballot, and 
the following gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to 
serve for the ensuing year : — 

President. — John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.E.S. 

Vice Presidents. — Prof. Geo. Busk, F.E.S. ; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; 
Maj.-Gen. A. Lane Fox, F.E.S. ; Francis Galton, Esq., F.E.S. ; 
Sir J. Lubbock, Bt., M.P., D.C.L., F.E.S.; Prof. EoUeston, 
M.D., F.E.S. 

Directors and Son. Secs. — ^E. W. Brabrook, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
W. L. Distant, Esq. ; J. E. Price, Esq., F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — ^F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.E.G.S. 

Cmincil. — J. Beddoe. Esq., M.D., F.E.S . ; James Bonwick 
Esq., F.E.G.S. ; C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq., M.A. ; J. Barnard 
Davis, Esq., M.D., F.E.S. ; W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq., F.E.S. ; 
Capt. Harold Dillon, F.S.A. ; Prof. W. H. Mower, F.E.S. ; 
A. W. Franks, Esq., M.A., F.E.S. ; Charles Harrison, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
J. Park Harrison, Esq., M.A. ; Prof Huxley, F.E.S. ; A. L. Lewis, 
Esq. ; E. Biddulph Martin, Esq. ; F. W. Eudler, Esq., F.G.S. ; 
C. E. Des Euffieres, Esq., F.E.S.L. ; Lord Arthur Eussell, M.P. ; 
Eev. Prof Sayce, M.A., M.E.A.S. ; E. Burnet Tylor, Esq., D.C.L. ; 
C. Staniland Wake, Esq. ; M. J. Walhouse, Esq., F.E.A.S. 

On the motion of Mr. Beabrook, seconded by Mr. E. B. 
Martist, thanks were returned to the scrutineers, and retiring 
members of the Council. 

A special vote of thanks to the retiring Hon. Sec., Capt. 
Harold Dillojt, was moved by Mr. F. G. HrLTON Price, and 
seconded by Mr. Hyde Clarke. 

Carried unanimously. 
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Note on Eskimo Skuels. 

In the last number of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
(November 1877, page 142) my friend Dr. Rae alludes, on my 
authority, to “ the -ivonderful difference in form exhibited between 
skulls of Eskimos from tne neighbourhood of Behring Strait, and of 
those inhabiting Greenland, the latter being extremely dolicho- 
cephalic, whilst the former are the very opposite, brachycephalic ; 
the natives of the intermediate coast, from the Coppermine River 
eastwards, having mesocephahc heads.” 

As possibly Dr. Rae’s impression of what was really said at the 
lectures to which he refers in such kind terms was occasioned by 
some ambiguity on my part, I should be glad to be allowed to 
amend the statement without delay, otherwise the passage quoted, 
and some others in the same communication, might lead to the 
erroneous supposition that I had myself examined and exhibited 
specimens of Eskimos both from Behring Strait and the Copper- 
mine River. 

The subject under discussion was the cephalic index, its mode of 
measurement, ethnological value, &c., and the well-known but curious 
fact was pointed out that the two extremities of the almost con- 
tinuous hyperborean land, which are separated by the Atlantic 
Ocean, are inhabited respectively by one of the longest and one of 
the shortest headed races known, the Greenlanders and the Lapps ; 
and it was further stated that, as far as our very scanty information 
allows us to judge, the people of the extensive intermediate land 
tracts present various degrees of intermediate condition of head 
formation. With regard to the natives of the northern shores of 
America a considerable series of Greenlanders was shown, exhibiting 
the most extreme form of dolicocephaly, and other very marked 
characters ; others were shown from the western side of Baffin’s 
Bay in which the doHcocephaly was slightly diminished, but for 
evidence of the altered characters, and still greater diminution of 
length (though far from amounting to true “ braehycephaly”) seen 
in the Eskimos of the western shore of North America, the valuable 

Thesaurus” of Dr. Barnard Davis was quoted. It will, however, 
be observed that this rectification of a term does not in the least 
affect Dr. Rae's general argument. I hope before long to lay before 
the Institute some observations upon the Osteology of the Eastern 
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Eskimos, fotuided upon materials in tke Museum under my care, 
not yet fully described, including a fine series of skulls obtained 
in the “ Pandora” expedition of 1876, and presented by Sir Allen 
Young. — W. H. Flower. 


Asthbopologt By De. Paul Topisaed. Translated by Robert 
T. H. Bartley, M.D. (London : Chapman and Hall 1878). 

Axtheopologt is to many both a new word and a new science. It 
is also a much misunderstood word and a science whose great advance 
has been somewhat unobserved in this country. As one test of 
progress in the other sciences, we may compare the articles on them 
in the present and former editions of the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
but this cannot be done for Anthropology, that word appearing for 
the first time in the present edition only. 

The first Ethnographical Society of which there is any record 
was instituted in Paris in 1800, under the title of the Societe des 
Observateurs de I’Homme, and died of inanition during the war. 
The second was instituted in London in 1838, and was of an ex- 
clusively philanthropic character (page 16). The term ethnography 
is somewhat synonymous with ethnology, which is defined by 
M. littre as treating of the origin and distribution of peoples, and 
ethnography of their de.scription ; ethnology again is to be con- 
sidered as a section of anthropology, to which it bears about the 
same relation as the term Social Morality does to Morality. 

The progress of Anthropology has been greatly retarded by the 
difierent views which are held as to the proper aim and scope of the 
science. Amongst the many different subjects it embraces, there was 
and often is a tendency to enhance the one above the other. The phy- 
sical anthropologist often regards the prehistoric worker as an anti- 
quarian only, whilst theformer is sometimes simply looked upon in the 
fight of a demonstrative anatomist, and thus repulsion and disinte- 
gration are frequently produced in theplace of attractionand cohesion. 
Two degrees are admitted : the Positke,ov collection of ascertainable 
facts, and the Coiafamfive, or natural method of deduction from 
those facts. A third, or Superlative, has been attempted to be intro- 
duced, viz., a metaphysical and spiritualistic one. The field of study 
even when defined by the rigorous method of science is still vast 
and the workers too few, though, as M. Topinard remarks, “ Natura- 
lists, physicians, men of letters, artists, philosophers, lawyers, dip- 
lomatists, travellers, archaeologists and linguists, are all carrying 
the material wherewith to build the edifice,” page 13. 

The first collective work upon Anthropology in this country was 
that of our father Prichard in 1813, and its subsequent editions. 
This was shortly followed by “ Lectures on the Natural History of 
Man, by Lawrence. Under the auspices and by the energy of the 
Anthropological Society, two excellent translations of standard 
works were given : the “ Introduction to Anthropolocry ” of Waitz, 
and the ‘Lectures’ of Carl Vogt. A short time since a trans- 
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lation of Oscar Peschers “ Races of Man” was published, and bow 
the present work forms the last of a series, which will perhaps afford 
any English reader as good an introdnction to Anthropology as 
exists in this language for any science. 

M. Topinard is a Physical Anthropologist. He considers the 
science under two aspects : “ Anthropologyproper, whichhas to do with 
man and his races, and Ethnology, which treats of nations.” His 
book is occupied with the study of the former, which he divides into 
two parts : (1) The study of man considered as a zoological group. 
(2) The study of human races as divisions of that group. It is 
unnecessary for our purpose to either accept or object to this clas- 
sification. Every author must methodise according to the exigen- 
cies of his treatment of a subject, and the longer one studies the 
labours of the systematists, or attempts that work himself, the sooner 
he must realize the artificiality of all classifications, the at present 
unavoidable indefiniteness of terms. The first portion of the work 
treats Of man considered in his ensemble, and in his relation with 
animals.” The question was ably discussed in this country by 
Prof. Huxley (Man’s place in Nature), 1863, and was a more venture- 
some undertaking then in London than is the case at the pre- 
sent day in Paris. It is a question solely for the consideration 
of the biological anthropologist, and much of the hue and cry 
which greeted Prof. Huxley’s demonstration came from that section 
whose denial or assent could in no way affect the problem to be 
considered, and whose cheers and counter-cheers are at present 
simply a distraction to the real worker. When man is placed in 
his proper zoological position, his real divergence from the nearest 
allied form can be best appreciated. Brain then shows a great 
difference of degree though not of kind. “ That which distinguishes 
man from the brute is the quality and quantity of the organ — the 
quality and quantity of the product,” page 163. The question of 
the zoological affinity of man is nearly always considered as implying 
that of his derivation. Perhaps logically we should rejoice at such 
scientific progress, but in other branches of zoology, nearest allied 
species are constantly and laboriously being grouped together, 
without the derivative process being even given a moment’s thought. 
The two questions can be kept apart, if necessary, and can also 
be done as easily as differentiating the process of making money, 
and disposing of it properly afterwards. 

The second portion of the volume is devoted to the consideration 
“of the races of mankind.” Here the physical method of comparison 
is again pursued. Even for purposes of classification two systems 
of research are open ; “ Anatomical, to be studied in the laboratory ; 
and external, to be observed on the living subject.” The first 
M. Topinard considers the truly Anthropological one, and in Paris 
at least it is now being thoroughly worked out. When we learn that 
i'or some time the laboratory of M. Broca has been enriched with 
brains preserved in alcohol which have been sent from all parts of 
the world, we may have some idea of the amount of material being 
collected, and of the care bestowed on research we cannot do better 
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than quote oiir author ; “ When anyone has the advantage, snch as 

we have had, of seeing M. Broca at work in his laboratory, com- 
paring all the measni’ements npon thonsands of skulls, rejecting 
those npon which he appeared to set especial value, recommencing 
npon, and examining entire series which he regarded as at all doubt- 
ful, a thought crosses the mind. Is it certain that everywhere else 
so much scrupulous care has been bestowed '? ” page '1-h. At the 
conclusion of the second part, a question is discussed which we 
believed had fulfilled Mr. Darwin’s prophecy, and died “ a silent and 
unobserved death.” Is the human family composed of genera, of 
species, or of varieties ?” M. Topinard replies that if we agree to the 
specific characters of the different forms grouped in the genera 
“ Ursus” and “Bos” we must logically apply the same division to 
man. But does the same necessity arise for this specific differen- 
tiation in both cases ? What are species and genera but terms in the 
catalogue we are making of the animal world ? the one equal to the 
title of a book, and the other to the number of the shelf on which 
it is placed. M. Topinard defines three types of man as specific, 
but what is to prevent them from being again sub-divided ? The 
deadly specific upas tree would grow larger and larger, and would 
afford a good roost for systematists ; whilst under its shadow 
Anthropology would wither. It can be compared to the beauty of 
the first days of a creed, when all is hope and energy ; then come 
scholastic definitions, which prove in time to have a greater fasci- 
nation than the original doctrine. Prof. Huxley has separated five 
good types, and it may perhaps safely be prophesied that that arrange- 
ment will eventually be accepted as the basis of all future arrange- 
ments, in the same manner as Dr. Sclater’s zoological areas are 
considered at the present time. 

The Origin of Man is the title of the last and shortest division of 
this excellent manual. It is a resume of the views which are now 
held by most anthropologists npon the subject, excepting some 
differences upon points of detail. The land that produced Lamarck 
should have been the first to have greeted Darwin. Truth must 
eventually conquer, and M. Topinard concludes rightly, that “ if we 
were to boast of our genealogy and not of our actions, we might 
indeed consider ourselves humiliated,” p. 633. The principal fault to 
be ascribed to the translator is the nature of his preface. Surely it 
was unnecessary to record that he did not endorse all the views of 
the author, or that he had an entire belief in the authenticity of the 
Mosaic Record. In the first case the reader simply procures 
the work to learn the views of M. Topinard, and the second state- 
ment will only be valuable when the public are anxious about the 
matter. Some slight improvements may be made in a subsequent 
edition. “ The brain thinks ” (p. 2.) is not a happy expression, nor 
is such a sentence as the “sedentary” life of the beaver or the 
ant (p. 3) to be commended for zoological clearness or accuracy. 

Thanks are however due to both publisher and translator for 
issuing in this country a work that can only be considered as a 
distinct gain to the science of Anthropology. 


W. L. D. 
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Mr. Grant Allen is anxious, for a scientific purpose, to obtain 
definite information with regard to the perception of colour amongst 
different races of men ; and would be greatlj obliged if missionaries, 
travellers, anthr'opologists, and others who have been brought into 
contact with savage life could furnish him with answers to the 
following questions : — 

(1.) What is the race to whom your answers refer ? 

(2.) How many colours can they distinguish ? 

(3.) Can they distinguish between blue and green ? 

(4.) Can they distinguish between blue and violet ? 

(5.) Can they distinguish any mixed shades, such as mauve, lilac, 
orange, and purple ? 

(0.) For how many colours have they names in their language? 

(/.) Have they separate names for green and blue ? 

(8.) Have they separate names for blue and violet ? 

(9.) How many colours do they discriminate in the rainbow ? 

(10.) What pigments do they employ in personal decoration or 
in ornament ? 

(11.) Have they a separate name for each pigment ? 

(12.) Have they separate names for any colour for which they 
have no pigment ? 

Answers should be sent to Mr. Allen, Broad Street, Lyme Begis, 
Dorset. 


Anthropological Gleanings. Compiled by W. L. Distant. 

“ A Calendar of the Dakota Bation,” by Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Garrick Mallery, G.S.I., Bulletin U.S. Geol. and Geog. 
Survey, vol. hi, lio. I, April ISTT. The chart presented with 
this paper is ascertained to be the calendar of the Dakota nation, 
extending over the seventy-one years, commencing with the winter 
of A.D. 1799, 1800. The copy from which the lithograph was 
taken is traced on a strip of cotton cloth, in size one yard square, 
which the symbols edmost entirely fill. This seems to be a unique 
attempt amongst these people to establish a chronological system. 
Picture-writing on hides or bark is very common, but is usually only 
the biography of a chief, or the history of a particular war, whilst 
*• painted robes ” are now manufactured for sale to the wealthy 
amateur. 

The duplicate from which the copy was immediately taken was 
in the possession of Basil Clement, a half-bred interpreter, living at 
Little Bend, near Fort Sully, Dak., who professed to have obtained 
information concerning the chart and its symbols from personal 
inquiries of many Indians, and whose dictated translation of them, 
reduced to writing in his own words, forms the basis of that given 
in the paper. Intercourse with missionaries and other whites may 
perhaps have given the Dakotas some idea of dates, and awakened 
a sense of want in that direction, especially as the Calendar begin.s 
at a time coinciding with the first year of the present century. 
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Col. Malleiy considers these symbols, and also the existence of 
Shamanism as evidence of a North Atlantic affinity. 

“The Twana Indians,” by Rev. M. Eells, Bull. U.S., Geol. and 
Geog. Siirv., vol. iii. No. I, April 1877. This paper is in the 
form of answers to questions in the “ Ethnological direction-s 
relative to the Indian Tribes of the U.S., prepared nnder direction 
of the Indian Bureau, by Otis T. Mason, Part I, “ Man;” Part 2, 
Surroundings or “ Environment ; ” Part 3, “Culture.” Mr. Eells 
was a missionary among these Indians, and it is impossible to sum- 
marize his full information on all the above subjects, especially under 
the Section Rehgion; a. “ Objects of Reverence and Worship ; ” h. 
“Holy Places and Objects;” c. “Ecclesiastical Organization;” 
d. “Sacred Rites;” e. “Myths;”/. “Belief.” The last is treated 
at length, and contains much sociological information. One 
paragraph may be quoted. “ Their idea of heaven formerly -was that 
it was below, and a place for good hunting and fishing for good 
Indians. They had no hell, as they supposed wicked persons would 
be turned into a rock or beast. Now most of them believe the 
heaven and hell of the Bible to be true, I think.” 

“ Methods of making Stone Weapons,” by Paul Schumacher. 
Bull U.S. Geol. and Geog. Sun., vol. iii, No. 3, May 1877. During 
rambles among the remnants of the Pacific coast aborigines, the 
author had the good fortune to obtain from the last arrow-maker of 
the Klamath Indians (since deceased) an exhibition of the mode 
of making stone weapons. For the manufacture of arrow and 
spear-points, knives, borers, adzes, &c., chert, chalcedony, jasper, 
agate, obsidian, and similar stones of conchoidal fracture are used. 
The rock is first exposed to fire, and, after a thorough heating, 
rapidly cooled oS, when it flakes readily into sherds of difierent 
sizes under well-directed blows at its cleavage. To work the flakes 
into the desired forms, tools are required, of which descriptions and 
figures are given. 

(This is translated by the author from an earlier publication in 
Arehiv filr Anthropologie,” vol. vii, p. 263, et seq.). 

The method of straightening the arrow-shaft, as learnt from 
living witnesses among the aborigines of California and Oregon is 
also described. 

“ Remarks concerning two Divisions of Indians inhabiting Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah, and California.” By Dr. Edwd. Palmer. 
American Naturalist, vol. xi, p. 73-5. 

Having travelled extensively through New Mexico, and exa- 
mined the so-called ancient graves and mounds, and studied the 
Indians now living in that region. Dr. Palmer has arrived at the 
conclusion that this region was formerly inhabited by two divisions 
or classes of Indians, distinguishable by their mode of burial — one 
burning, the other inhuming, the corpses — and by their dwellings 
and domestic arts. These are considered as the Aztecs, or crema- 
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tionists, and the Toltecs who buried their dead. Dr. Palmer has 
little faith in the old Spanish historians, and considers that when 
the Aatecs were represented as offering np human sacrifices to their 
gods, they were only observing the custom of burning their dead, and 
that the former story was used for the purpose of making “ religious 
capital.” In the same region are to be found graves which do not 
belong to the Indians now living there, and containing either 
the bodies or ashes of human beings, whose epoch we have no 
means of determining. 

“ The Seven To^vns of Moqui,” by E. A. Barber. Amencau 
Naturalist, vol. xi. p. 728. Moqni is situated in Arizona, in long. 110° 
to 111° west, and latitude 35° to 36° north. They were first visited 
by the Spaniards in 1540. The names of the seven towns are 
subject to shades of variation in pronunciation at different times, 
because the tribe possesses no written language by which they might 
be permanently recorded, yet the majority of these almost unpro- 
nounceable names can be recognised in the most ancient Spanish 
chronicles. Mr. Wm. H. Jackson, the photographer of the U. S. 
Geol. Survey returned to the Moqui Pueblos during the spring of 
1877, and whilst there an actual census was taken. This showed 
that the percentage of males is larger than that of females, and 
Mr. Barber thinks this fact may be accounted for by the un- 
adventurous and pacific character of the men, being thus less liable 
to accident. Polygamy is rare among them and polyandry unknown. 
Further analysis shows that the mortality is much greater than the 
increase, and the Moquis are rapidly passing away. 

Capt. Hildyard of the “Dacia,” in early life, when cruising in a 
schooner in the Pacific, was cast ashore on one of the Pellew Islands. 
Here he and his shipmates were detained for many months in honorable 
captivity, the native king being desirous of securing some civilised 
men as allies in his wars with the neighbouring islanders. While 
detained on the island they discovered that the Prime Minister was 
a fellow-countryman. He was an Irishman, having some fifty years 
before, when he was about twenty years old, been left on the island 
by a whaler. He had almost forgotten his native language. In 
complexion and habits he was as one born on the Pellew Islands, 
and he evinced no desire to return to a more civilised portion of the 
world. Thos. Brassey, M.P., “ Round the world in the Sunbeam.” 
“Nineteenth Century,” vol. ii, p. 776 (1877.) 

An interesting httle brochure, entitled The Dieyrie Tribe of Austra- 
lian Aborigines,” by Mr. S. Gason, which was published at Adelaide 
some time back, has newly reached us. The tribe, which is said to be 
fast dying out, inhabits a district some 630 miles north of Adelaide, 
through which Cooper’s Creek runs. 31r. Gason furnishes an 
account of the manners and customs and character of the race, the 
country they inhabit, their rites, ceremonies, and superstitions, and 
their .social usages and laws, as well as a catalogue of animals. 
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weapons, and ornaments found among them. He also adds examples 
of the construction of the dialect spoken by them, together with a 
complete vocabulary. Aeaderay, Hov. 10, 1877 p. 450. 

“ On the Mammalia of Horth Greenland and Grinnell Land,” by 
H. W. Fielden. “ Zoologist," 3rd Ser. vol. i, p. 314 (1877). Under 
the designation of Homo Grceidandus” Capt. Fielden treats of 
“The most northern known inhabitants of our globe, the Eskimo 
that dwell along the coasts of Horth Greenland between Cape York, 
the northern extremity of Melvile Bay, and the Great Humboldt 
glacier, which discharges into Smith Sound on its eastern side, 
between the seventy-ninth and eightieth parallels of north latitude.” 
The most northern settlement of these Eskimo at the present day 
is Etah, on the northern shore of Fonlke Fiord, from whence the 
hunters of the tribe travel along the Greenland coast as far north 
as the southern edge of the Humboldt glacier, a little beyond the 
seventy-ninth degree. A few miles south of Cape Beechey were 
found circles of tent stones (as were also found elsewhere), and 
near at hand a small heap of rock crystals and flakes, showing where 
the artificers in stone had been making arrow or harpoon heads. 
Close under Cape Beechey, and about sis or seven miles from 
the eighty-second parallel, Capt. Fielden came across “the most 
northern traces of man that have yet been found.” They consisted of 
the framework of a large wooden sledge, a stone lamp in good pre- 
servation, and a very perfect snow-scraper made out of a walrus- 
tusk. The author states, as the result of his observations, “ that 
along the shores of Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel, HaU Basin, 
and Robeson Channel, three degrees north of the present extreme 
range of the Etah Eskimo, the most northern race of man known, 
there are to be found not only traces of Eskimo wanderings, 
but many proofs of former permanent habitations in places where 
under present climatic conditions it would be impossible for even 
the ‘ Arctic Highlanders’ now to exist.” 

“ South Slavonians and Rajpoots,” by Sir Henry Summer Maine, 
“ Nineteenth Century ’’ vol. ii, p. 796 (1877). 

It would be impossible to summarise this valuable paper. Sir 
Henry Maine commences with the remark, “ Nothing would be of 
higher value to scientific archaeology than any addition to our oppor- 
tunities of observing societies of Aryan race still remaining in a con- 
dition of barbarism. The closer examination of the Turkish pro- 
vinces in Europe, which many causes have recently made practicable 
has already recovered for us a nearly perfect example of one of the 
oldest institutions of the Aryan race — probably, with the exception of 
the Family, the very oldest. The House Community is not pecu- 
liar to the territories and dependencies of the Turkish Empire, 
since it is found among all the South Slavonian populations, but it 
occurs in greatest completeness whenever men of the South Slavo- 
nian stock are now or have been lately under Mussulman government, 
or where, like the Montenegrins, they have had their whole histoiy 
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determined by incessant struggles with Mussulman power. Sir H. 
hlaine describes the House Community as an extension of the Family, 
an association of several and even of many related families, living 
together substantially in a common dwelling or group of dwellings, 
following a common occupation, and governed by a common chief. 
“ The Horth Slavonians, or Russians, have the Village Community. 
The House Community belongs specially to the South Slavonians, the 
Croatians, Dalmatians, ilontenegrins, Servians, and the Vew Slavo- 
nian Bulgarians. On the other hand, in India, the Joint Family 
and the Village Community are often found side by side, sometimes 
indeed bound together by complex common relations.” The House 
Communities and natural Famihes, which make up the bulk of South 
Slavonian society, are constantly running into one another, the 
community dissolving into a mere collection of families, the family 
expanding into the community, and both groups occasionally 
dissolve in other ways. From a survey of Slave nian usages as a 
whole, there is little doubt that the natural development of the 
House Community would be into the Village Community. 

“A Cruise in the Hew Hebrides,” by Leo. Layard. “Field,” Feb- 
ruary 2nd, 1878. 

At “ Pele,” where the Rev. W. Gordon (afterwards murdered in 
Erromanga) had resided for a few months, some barbed wooden, 
pointed arrows were obtained. These, to the great astonishment 
of Mr. Layard, were found to be feathered, which he remarks is the 
only instance of feathered arrows met with in all the collection he 
had seen from the South Sea Islands. 
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